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PRE Br, 


Y object in the present Essay has been to deal 

with the New Testament as a whole, and that on 
purely historical grounds. The separate books of which 
it is composed are considered not individually, but as 
claiming to be parts of the Apostolic heritage of Chris- 
tians. And thus reserving for another occasion the 
inquiry into their mutual relations and essential unity, 
I have endeavoured to connect the history of the New 
Testament Canon with the growth and consolidation 
of the Catholic Church, and to point out the relation 
existing between the amount of evidence for the authen- 
ticity of its component parts, and the whole mass of 
Christian literature. However imperfectly this design 
has been carried out, I cannot but hope that such a 
method of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of 
the connexion of the written Word with the living body 
of Christ, and the surest conviction of its divine autho- 
rity. Hitherto the co-existence of several types of 
Apostolic doctrine in the first age and of various parties 
in Christendom for several generations afterwards has 
been quoted to prove that our Bible as well as our Faith 
is a mere compromise. But while I acknowledge most 
willingly the great merit of the Tiibingen School in 
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pointing out with marked distinctness the characteristics 
of the different books of the New Testament, and their 
connexion with special sides of Christian doctrine and 
with various eras in the Christian Church, it seems to 
me almost inexplicable that they should not have found 
in those writings the explanation instead of the result of 
the divisions which are traceable to the Apostolic times. 

To lay claim to candour is only to profess in other 
words that I have sought to fulfil the part of an historian 
and not of a controversialist. No one will be more 
grieved than myself if I have misrepresented or omitted 
any point of real importance; and those who know the 
extent and intricacy of the ground to be travelled over 
will readily pardon less serious errors. But candour 
will not I trust be mistaken for indifference: for I have 
no sympathy with those who are prepared to sacrifice 
with apparent satisfaction each debated position at the 
first assault. Truth is indeed dearer than early faith, 
but he can love truth little who knows no other love. If 
then I have ever spoken coldly of Holy Scripture, it is 
because I have wished to limit my present statements to 
the just consequences of the evidence brought forward. 
But history is not our only guide; for while internal 
criticism cannot usurp the place of history, it has its 
proper field; and as feeling cannot decide on facts, so 
neither can testimony convey that sense of the manifold 
wisdom of the Apostolic words which is I believe the 
sure blessing of those who seek rightly to penetrate into 
their meaning. 

Whatever obligations I owe to previous writers are 
I hope in all cases duly acknowledged. That they are 
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fewer than might have been expected is a neccssary 
result of the change which was required in the treatment 
of the subject owing to the form of modern controversy ; 
and the same change will free me from the necessity 
of discharging the unwelcome office of a critic. Yet it 
would be ungrateful not to bear witness to the accuracy 
and fulness of Lardner’s ‘ Credibility’; for, however im- 
perfect it may be in the view which it gives of the earliest 
period of Christian literature, it is, unless I am mistaken, 
more complete and trustworthy than any work which 
has been written since on the same subject. 

There is however one great drawback to the study of 
Christian antiquity, so serious that I cannot but allude 
to it. The present state of the text, at least of the 
early Greek Fathers, is altogether unworthy of an age 
which has done so much to restore to classic writers 
their ancient beauty; and yet even in intellect Origen 
has few rivals. But it is perhaps as unreasonable as it 
is easy to complain; and I have done nothing more 
than follow Manuscript authority as far as I could in 
giving the different catalogues of the New Testament. 
I can only regret that I have not done so throughout ; 
for—to take one example—the text of the Canons given 
in Mansi, as far as my experience goes, is utterly un- 
trustworthy, while the materials for determining a good 
one are abundant and easily accessible. 

During the slow progress of the Essay through the 
press several works have appeared of which I have been 
able to make little or no use. All that I wished to say 
on the Roman and African Churches was printed before 
I saw Milman’s Latin Christianity ; and of the second 
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edition of Bunsen’s Hippolytus and his Age 1 have only 
been able to use partially the Amalecta Ante-Nicena. 
It is however a great satisfaction to me to find that Dr 
Milman maintains that the early Roman Church was 
essentially Greek; a view which I believe to be as true 
as it is important, notwithstanding the remarks of his 
Dublin reviewer. 

It only remains for me to acknowledge how much I 
owe to the kind help of friends in consulting books 
which were not within reach. And I have further to 
offer my sincere thanks to the Rev. W. Cureton, Canon 
of Westminster, to the Rev. Dr Burgess of Blackburn, 
to Dr Tregelles of Plymouth, and to Mr T. Ellis of 
the British Museum, for valuable information relative 
to Syriac Manuscripts; and likewise to the Rev. H. O. 
Coxe of the Bodleian Library for consulting several 
Greek Manuscripts of the Canons contained in that 
collection. 


HARROW, 
Fuly, 1855. 


NOTICE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


URING the eleven years which have elapsed since 

the first edition of this History of the New Testa- 
ment Canon was published, the subject with which it 
deals has been brought under frequent discussion. It is 
therefore with real thankfulness that I can feel that the 
positions which I occupied at first have in every case, as 
far as I can judge, remained unshaken. On the first 
appearance of the book a favourable critic remarked 
that I had ‘conceded to opponents more than I need 
‘have done’ in the conduct of the inquiry. Perhaps it 
was so then, but I felt sure that I had not conceded 
more than I ough, and therefore no further concessions 
remain to be made now. The lesson even in this narrow 
field is not without value. Every one admits that 
Truth has nothing to fear from the fullest inquiry into 
each portion of the realm which she claims for her 
inheritance ; but it is hard to carry the admission into 
practice. And so reticence begets suspicion, and sus- 
picion hardens into distrust and disbelief, which would 
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never have grown up, if a candid exposition of difficulties 
and» defects in evidence had been made in the first 
instance by one who did not hold them to be insuper- 
able. 

It will be found that the whole Essay has been care- 
fully revised. Very much has been added from sources 
either new or neglected by me before. By an enlarge- 
ment of Appendix D I have given the documentary 
evidence for the Canon of the whole Bible, furnishing 
in this way the original texts of the principal passages 
which are given only in a translation in the Bzble im the 
Church. \n the task of revision I found valuable help 
in Credner’s posthumous Geschichte des Neutestament- 
lichen Kanon (Berlin 1860), though the unfinished work 
is at best only an inadequate expression of his judg- 
ment. 

My thanks are due to Dr Tregelles for a fac-simile 
of his tracing of the Muratorian Canon, and to many 
other friends for corrections and additions, of whom 
I may be allowed to name specially the Rev. F. J. A. 
Hort. To the Rev. Hilton Bothamley* my obligations 
are still greater. He not only revised the proofs and 
verified almost all the references, but also furnished me 
with constant and valuable suggestions which have 
contributed in no small degree to whatever superiority 
in accuracy and arrangement the new edition has over 
the old. 


B. F. W. 


HaRRow, 
Fuly 9, 1866. 
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In revising this Edition of my Essay I have had 
the help of an elaborate and continuous criticism on the 
earlier part of it by the anonymous author of Sxper- 
natural Religion’. It is, I think, impossible to value too 
highly the privilege of being able to regard a complicated 
line of evidence from another point of sight : to see diffi- 
culties as they are actually experienced and not as they 
are anticipated, or imagined: to realise the importance of 
details in a new position which are insignificant in the 
old one. And before I proceed to offer some necessary 
remarks upon the arguments of my critic, I wish to 
acknowledge most fully the obligation under which I lie 
to him. He has called my attention to several omis- 
sions, to one or two errors of detail, to many imperfec- 
tions of language, which may have misled others, since 
they have misled him. These various faults and defects 


1 [My references are made to the 
first edition. This, however, will 
cause no difficulty. In the second 
edition Vol. I. coincides (as far as I 
have observed) page for page with 
the first edition from p. 217 onwards, 
8 being subtracted from the number 
of the original page. In Vol. u. I 
have not observed any difference of 
page or line. The ‘revision’ must 


have been singularly hasty, for nume- 
rous misprints are kept unchanged: 
e.g. “Hegesippus in the second half 
of the eleventh century” (i. 218); 
‘Dial. 103, 105, thrice 107’ (for 
108 thrice,) (i. 291); Naéwpatos, Na- 
étpaios (i. 309 N.), &c.; nor have I 
noticed that any errors other than 
clerical have been corrected.] 
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I have endeavoured to remove or remedy; and I trust 
that each objection has been fairly met, as each has 
certainly been fairly considered. 

On two points of some interest, but on two only, I 
am inclined to modify the statements which I made be- 
fore. A fresh consideration of the actual circumstances 
in which Papias was placed, and of the fragmentary 
notices of his writings which remain, leads me to think 
that I have conceded too much to the supposition of his 
anti-Pauline tendencies. I have, however, left what I 
originally wrote with some very slight changes. On the 
other hand, I do not now think that the evidence on 
which I relied befére is sufficient to prove beyond rea- 
sonable doubt that the Valentinian quotations in the 
Treatise against Heresies can be referred to Valentinus 
himself. In this case, therefore, I have re-written the 
paragraph which deals with the debateable facts, though, 
on the whole, I am still disposed to maintain my former 
opinion. 

So far I am indebted to the criticisms of my learned 
opponent for many improvements in detail in the course 
of the Essay; but my chief obligation is of a different 
kind. I owe to him a more complete conviction than I 
could otherwise have had of the soundness of the conclu- 
sions which I have maintained. He has stated objec- 
tions, which I knew before only through foreign books, 
with the clear, calm vigour of an English-speaking 
advocate, and the objections, even when thus stated, 
seem to me to be conclusively answered by the replies 
which have been given to them by anticipation. As to 
this, however, each student must judge for himself from 
the facts which lie before him. 

The wide acceptance which the work appears to have 
met with will also in the end, as I believe, render another 
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service to the truth. It will lead many to investigate 
the early history of Christianity for themselves ; and if 
so, it will serve at once to establish the importance of 
close historical investigation for the understanding of 
our faith, and also to illustrate the utter hopelessness of 
a historical investigation which deals only with literary 
fragments and leaves out of account the continuity 
and power of life. 

Still, however widely I may differ from my critic 
both as to method and results, in one thing at least I am 
wholly at one with him. I heartily accept his proposi- 
tion (what Christian will not?) that in relation to the 
present subject, Truth, whatever it may be, ‘is the only 
‘object worthy of desire or capable of satisfying a 
‘rational mind ;’ and, this being so, I do not know that 
I can make a better return for the service which I have 
received, than by pointing out some cases, more or less 
serious, in which he has fallen into error. 

In this connexion I may perhaps express my surprise 
that a writer who is quite capable of thinking for himself 
should have considered it worth while to burden his 
pages with lists of names and writings, arranged, for the 
most part, alphabetically, which have in very many cases 
no value whatever for a scholar, while.they can only 
oppress the general reader with a vague feeling that all 
‘profound’ critics are on one side. The questions to be 
discussed must be decided by evidence and by argument 
and not by authority. Even if it were otherwise, the 
real authority, in this way of presenting it, bears no 
exact relation to the apparent authority. Writers are 
quoted as holding on independent grounds an opinion 
which is involved in their characteristic assumptions. 
And more than this, the references are not unfrequently 
actually misleading. One example will shew that I do 
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not speak too strongly. The following passage occurs 
Vols pazy3z 

‘It has been demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to Rome 
‘at all, but suffered martyrdom in Antioch itself on the 20th of 
‘December, A.D. 115,° when he was condemned to be cast to wild 
‘beasts in the amphitheatre, in consequence of the fanatical ex- 
‘citement produced by the earthquake which took place on the 
‘13th of that month.’ 


The references in support of these statements are the 
following : 

® Baur, Urspr. d. Episc. Tiib. Zeitschr. f. Theol. 1838, H. 3, 
p- 155 anm.; Bretschneider, Probabilia, &c. p. 185; Bleek, Ezmd. 
N.T., p. 144; Guericke, H’buch, K. G. I. p. 148; Hagenbach, 
K. G., 1. p. 113 f.; Davidson, Zntrod. N. T., 1. p. 19; Mayerhoff, 
Einl. petr. Schr. p. 79; Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnisse, p. 40, p. 50 f.; 
Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52; H’buch Einl. Apocr., 1. p- 121 f., 
p. 136. 

® Volkmar, A’ buch Einl. Apocr., 1. p. 121 ff, 136 f.; Der 
Ursprung, p. 52 ff. ; Baur, Ursp. d. Epzsc. Tub. Zeitschr. f. Th. 1838, 
H. 3, p. 149f.; Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, 1. p. 440,anm.1; Davidson, 
Introd. N. T.,1. p. 19; Scholten, Dze alt. Zeugnisse, p. 51 f.; cf. 
Francke, Zur Gesch, Trajans, u. s. w. 1840, p..253 f.; Hilgenfeld, 
Die ap. Vater, p. 214. 


Such an array of authorities, drawn from different 
schools, cannot but appear overwhelming; and the fact 
that about half of them are quoted twice over emphasizes 
the implied precision of their testimony as to the two 
points affirmed. I can therefore hardly be wrong in 
supposing that any ordinary reader would believe that 
if he could turn to the passages specified, he would 
find in each some elements, or at least some au- 
thoritative confirmation, of the ‘demonstration’ (1) of 
the place and date of the death of Ignatius [references 
(3)], and (2) of the circumstances and occasion of it 
[references (4)]. As very few English readers can 
be expected to have access to the works in question, it 
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may be worth while to set down in order what the 
student would find in place of the ‘demonstration,’ and 
the general agreement in its validity which he is led to 
expect. 

i. References (3). 

1. Baur, Urspr. d. Episc. Tiib. Zeitschr. 1838, ii. 3, p. 
155 anm. In this note, which is too long to quote, there 
is nothing, so far as I see, in any way bearing upon the 
history except a passing supposition ‘wenn...... Ignatius 
‘im J. 116 an ihn [Polycarp].....- schrieb...... 

2. Bretschneider, Prodabilia x. p. 185. ‘Pergamus 
‘ad Ignatium gui circa annum cxvt obitsse dicitur.’ 

3. Bleek, Einl. N. T. p. 144 [p. 142 ed. 1862] ‘...... 
‘In den Briefen des Ignatius Bischofes von Antiochien, 
‘der unter Trajan gegen 115 z«¢ Rom als Martyrer 
‘starb.’ 

4. Guericke, Handb. K. G. i. p. 148 [p. 177 ed. 3, 
1838, the edition which I have used]. ‘Ignatius, Bischoff 
‘yon Antiochien (Euseb. H. £. iii. 36), welcher wegen 
‘seines standhaften Bekenntnisses Christi wter Trajan 
‘115 nach Rom gefiihrt, und hier 116 im Colosseum von 
‘ Lowen serrissen wurde (vgl. § 23, 1)’ [where the same 
statement is repeated]. 

5. Hagenbach, K. G. i. 113 f. [I have not been able 
to see the book referred to, but in his Lectures Die 
christliche Kirche der drei ersten Fahrhunderte, 1853 
(pp. 122 ff.), Hagenbach mentions the difficulty which 
has been felt as to the execution at Rome, while an exe- 
cution at Antioch might have been simpler and more 
impressive, and then quotes Gieseler’s solution, and 
passes on with ‘ Wie dem auch sei’.] 

6. Davidson, Jutrod. N. 7. i. p. 19. ‘All [the 
‘Epistles of Ignatius] are posterior to Ignatius himself, 
‘who was not thrown to the wild beasts in the amphi- 
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‘theatre at Rome by command of Trajan, but at Antioch 
‘on December 20, A.D. 115. The Epistles were written 
‘after 150 A.D. [For these peremptory statements no 
evidence and no authority whatever is adduced.] 

7. Mayerhoff, Zinl. Petr. Schr. p. 79.“ ....+- Ignatius, 
‘der spitestens 117 2u Rom den Martyrertod litt....... : 

8. Scholten, Die alt. Zeugnisse p. 40, mentions 115 
as the year of Ignatius’ death: p. 50 f. The Ignatian 
letters are rejected partly ‘weil sie eine Martyrer-reise 
‘des Ignatius nach Rom melden, deren schon friiher 
‘erkanntes ungeschichtliches Wesen durch Volkmar’s 
‘nicht ungegriindete Vermuthung um so wahrschein- 
‘licher wird. Darnach scheint namlich Ignatius nicht zu 
‘Rom auf Befehl des sanftmiithigen Trajans, sondern zu 
‘ Antiochia selbst, in Folge eines am dreizehnten Decem- 
‘ber 115 eingetretenen Erdbebens, als Opfer eines aber- 
‘glaubischen Volkswahns am zwanzigsten December 
‘dieses Jahres im Amphitheater den wilden Thieren zur 
‘ Beute iiberliefert worden zu sein, 

9g. Volkmar, Der Ursprung, p. 52. [p. 52 ff.] [This 
book I have not been able to consult, but from secondary 
references I gather that it repeats the arguments given 
under the next reference. ] 

10. Volkmar, Handb. Einl. Apocr. p. 121 f., p. 136. 
‘Ein Haupt der Gemeinde zu Antiochia, Ignatius, wurde 
‘wahrend Trajan dortselbst iiberwinterte, am 20. De- 
‘zember den Thieren vorgeworfen, in Folge der durch 
‘das Erdbeben vom 13. Dezember 115 gegen die &@eou 
‘erweckten Volkswuth, ein Opfer zugleich der Siegesfeste 
‘des Parthicus, welche die Judith-Erzahlung (i. 16) an- 
‘deutet, Dio (c. 24 f. vgl. c. 10) voraussetzt...’ [I do not 
quote the arguments with which I am not now con- 
cerned. | 


If now these authorities are placed in connexion with 
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the statements under (3) which they are naturally sup- 
posed to confirm, it will be seen that three only of the 
nine writers lend any support to them: Volkmar (9, 10) 
and his two followers, one English, Davidson (6), and one 
Dutch, Scholtcn (8); and that one only (Volkmar) offers 
any arguments in support of them. Baur (1) occupies a 
negative position. Bleck (3), Guericke (4), Hagenbach, 
doubtfully (5), and Mayerhoff (7) affirm the martyrdom 
at Rome, the fact which the text denies ; for it must be 
remembered that the references are made (apparently) in 
support of a definite fact which is said to have been 
‘ demonstrated.’ 

ii. References (4). 

1. Volkmar: see above. 

2, Baur, Ursprung d. Episc. Tiib. Zcitschr. 1838, il. 
H. 3, p. 149 f. In this passage Baur discusses gencrally 
the historical character of the Martyrdom, which he con- 
siders, as a whole, to be ‘doubtful and incredible’ To 
establish this result he notices the relation of Christianity 
to the Empire in the time of Trajan, which he regards 
as inconsistent with the condemnation of Ignatius ; and 
the improbable circumstances of the journey. The per- 
sonal characteristics, the letters, the history of Ignatius, 
are, in his opinion, all a mere creation of the imagination. 
The utmost he allows is that he may have suffered mar- 
tyrdom (p. 169). 

Z.r¢Baur, Gesch. chr. Kirche, 1863, 1. p. 440, anm. I. 
‘Die Verurtheilung ad bestias und die Abfiihrung dazu 
‘nach Rom...... mag auch unter Trajan nichts zu un- 
‘gewohnliches gewesen sein, aber.....bleibt die Geschichte 
‘seines Martyrerthums auch nach der Vertheidigung 
‘derselben von Lipsius...... hochst unwahrscheinlich. Das 
‘ Factische ist wohl nur dass Ignatius im J. 115, als Trajan 
‘in Antiochien iiberwinterte, in Folge des Erdbebens in 
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‘diesem Jahr, in Antiochien selbst als ein Opfer der 
‘Volkswuth zum Martyrer wurde.’ 

4. Davidson: see above. 

5. Scholten: see above. 

6. Francke, Zur Gesch. Trajan’s, 1840 [1837] 
p. 253 f. [A discussion of the date of the beginning of 
Trajan’s Parthian war, which he fixes in A.D. 115, but he 
decides nothing directly as to the time of Ignatius’ 
martyrdom. | 

7. Hilgenfeld, Die ap. Vater, p. 214 [pp. 210 ff]. 
Hilgenfeld points out the objections to the narrative in 
the Acts of the Martyrdom, the origin of which he 
refers to the period between Eusebius and Jerome: 
setting aside this detailed narrative he considers the 
historical character of the general statements in the 
letters. The mode of punishment by a provincial 
governor causes some difficulty : ‘bedenklicher,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘ist jedenfalls der andre Punct, die Versendung 
‘nach Rom. Why was the punishment not carried out 
at Antioch? Would it be likely that under an Emperor 
like Trajan a prisoner like Ignatius would be sent to 
Rome to fight in the amphitheatre? The circumstances 
of the journey as described are most improbable. The 
~ account of the persecution itself is beset by difficulties. 
Having set out these objections he leaves the question, 
casting doubt (like Baur) upon the whole history, and 
gives no support to the bold affirmation of a martyrdom 
‘at Antioch, on December 20, A.D. 115.’ 

In this case, therefore, again, Volkmar alone offers 
any arguments in support of the statement in the text; 
and the final result of the references is, that the alleged 
‘demonstration’ is, at the most, what Scholten calls 
‘a not groundless conjecture’,’ 


* It may be worth while to add that in spite of the profuse display 
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It seems quite needless to multiply comments on 
these results. Any one who will candidly consider this 
analysis will, I believe, agree with me in thinking that 
such a style of annotation, which runs through the 
whole work, is justly characterized as frivolous and 
misleading. It suggests the notion that the contents 
of a commonplace book have been emptied into the 
margin without careful collation and_ sifting. But it 
should be remembered in adopting such a process, if 
I may for once borrow the vigorous language of the 
author, that ‘a good strong assertion becomes a power- 
‘ful argument, since few readers have the means of 
‘verifying its correctness’ (ii. 66). 

The text of the Essay is not unfrequently deformed 
by similar blemishes, which I can only refer to haste 
and impatience of revision. But from whatever source 
they spring such errors detract greatly from the value of 
the author’s judgment. It is difficult, for example, to see 
how a writer with any clear views on the principles of 
textual criticism could either write or allow to stand 
even at the interval of eight hundred pages the two 
following statements: (1) ‘The episode of the angel 
‘who was said to descend at certain seasons and trouble 
‘the water of the pool of Bethesda...... may be mentioned 
‘here in passing, although the passage is not found in 
‘the older MSS. of the fourth Gospel (John v. 3, 4) and 
“Gt was certainly [‘ probably’ p. 113, ed. 2] a late interpo- 
‘Jation’ (i. 103). (2) ‘The words which most pointedly 
‘relate the miraculous phenomena characterizing the 
‘pool do not appear in the oldest MSS. and are con- 
‘sequently rejected...... [John v. 3, 4, is quoted]. We 
‘must believe, however, that this passage did originally 


of learning in connexion with Ignatius, I do not see even in the second 
edition any reference to the full and elaborate work of Zahn. 
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‘belong to the text, and has from an early period been 
‘omitted from MSS. on account of the difficulty it 
‘presents ; and one of the reasons which points to this 
‘is the fact that verse 7, which is not questioned and has 
‘the authority of all the codices, absolutely implies the 
‘existence of the previous words, without which it has 
‘no sense’ (ii. 421). No contradiction could be more 
complete or more peremptory. On the other hand no 
critical problem could be more simple ; yet all principles 
of solution appear to be lost in the medium through 
which it is regarded. 

It would scarcely be worth while to refer to the 
startling mistranslations of Greek and Latin which occur 
from time to time, if the author did not most justly 
insist on the necessity of rigorous exactness’. Many of 
these may be due as much to want of care as to want of 
scholarship. Sometimes, however, they lead to serious 
consequences ; and in one place an inattention to gram- 
mar has led the author to charge those who do not feel 
at liberty to disregard the fundamental laws of oblique 
construction with ‘a falsification of the text’ (ii. 329, f.). 

It follows almost as a necessary consequence that a 
want of grammatical accuracy leads to a want of accuracy 
in statement. The author of Supernatural Religion 


1 Two examples from Greek and ‘vaileth...’ ii. too, Marcion, aufer 


two from Latin will suffice: ii. 31... 
épn ‘O rovnpds éorw 6 meipagwr, 6 Kal 
avrov meipaoas...*‘he said, ‘The evil 
‘one is the tempter, who also tempted 
‘himself’,”” as if 6 cal avrov a. were 
part of the quotation. ii. 46 éret ody 
&e dmrokaruPOnva, pyolv, nuds Ta 
Téxya TOU Beod mepl av éorévater, 
gnolv, 7 Kriows Kal Gdwev, drexdexo- 
pévn THY dmroxddvyw...‘ when there- 
‘fore it was necessary to reveal, he 
‘says, us, who are children of God, in 
‘expectation of which revelation, he 
‘says, the creature groaneth and tra- 


etiam... ‘Marcion also removes...’ ii. 
99, Nam ex lis commentatoribus quos 
habemus, Lucam videtur Marcion ele- 
gisse quem leederet. ‘For of the Com- 
‘mentators whom we possess, Marcion 
‘seems to have selected Luke, which 
‘he mutilates.’ Such blunders ought 
not to have been made, and certainly 
not to have been passed over in the 
most cursory revision of the work. 
Can any one seriously have supposed 
that Bp. Thirlwall could have so set 
grammar at defiance? 
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strives, I cannot doubt, to be fair, but in spite of an 
ostentation of justice he falls into errors of fact far more 
frequently than an accurate scholar (as I believe) could 
do. Some of these errors I have had occasion to notice 
in the body of my essay (eg. pp. 60 n. 1, 70 n. 2, 86n. 4, 
150n. 4, 166 n. 1, &c.); and not to dwell now on isolated 
passages, a few continuous sentences will illustrate the 
fault of which I speak. 

We read, i. p. 426, ‘ Eusebius informs us that Papias 
‘narrated from the Gospel according to the Hebrews a 
‘story regarding a woman accused before the Lord of 
‘many sins. The same writer likewise states that Hege- 
‘sippus, who came to Rome and commenced his public 
‘career under Anicetus, quoted from the same Gospel. 
‘ The evidence of this “ancient and apostolic” man is very 
‘important, and although he evidently attaches great 
‘value to tradition, knew of no Canonical Scriptures 
‘of the New Testament, and, like Justin, rejected the 
‘Apostle Paul, he still regarded the Gospel according to 
‘the Hebrews with respect, and made use of no other. 
‘The best critics consider that this Gospel was the 
‘evangelical work used by the author of the Clementine 
‘ Homilies.’ 

Now of these seven or eight statements, which are 
made without any reserve, only one is supported by any 
direct evidence. One is at direct variance with the 
authority quoted ; and the rest are mere conjectures of 
a small group of critics who are assumed to have a 
monopoly of right judgment. It is true that Eusebius 
says that Hegesippus quoted the Gospel to the He- 
brews, and this is all in the paragraph which I can 
allow to be true. Eusebius does mo¢ say that Papias 
narrated the history in question ‘/vom the Gospel accord- 
‘ing to the Hebrews’ (see p. 71 n. 1). There is absolutely 
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no evidence to shew that Justin rejected the Apostle 
Paul, or that Hegesippus rejected him, or that Hegesip- 
pus made use of no other Gospel than that according to 
the Hebrews, or that he knew of no canonical Scriptures 
of the New Testament (see pp. 167 ff. 205 ff.). 

The Gospel according to the Hebrews becomes 
frequently elsewhere the occasion of remarkable asser- 
tions. For example, ii. 167: ‘The Gospel according to 
‘the Hebrews...was made use of by all the Apostolic 
‘Fathers, by pseudo-Ignatius, Polycarp, Papias, Hege- 
‘sippus, Justin Martyr, and at least employed along 
‘with our Gospels by Clement of Alexandria, Origen 
‘and Jerome, whilst Eusebius is in doubt whether to 
‘place it in the second class among the Antilegomena 
‘with the Apocalypse, or, in the first, amongst the 
‘Homologomena (sic). Here again definite statements 
are made for which partly I know no foundation of any 
kind, and partly only precarious conjectures. It is ap- 
parently quite an original assertion that Barnabas and 
Hermas (for if these are not meant, ‘all the Apostolic 
‘Fathers’ must be a periphrasis for Clement of Rome) 
and Polycarp used this Gospel: Papias, as we have 
shewn, if we may trust Eusebius, certainly did not use 
it: and there is nothing to shew that Clement of Rome 
or Justin Martyr did. If it is implied (and nothing less 
will serve the argument) that ‘Clement of Alexandria, 
‘Origen, and Jerome’ placed it on the same footing as 
the four Gospels, the statement is palpably false. And 
Eusebius neither states nor implies that he had ever 
any thoughts of placing it in ‘the first class.’ 

We may take an illustration of another kind. It is 


1 The reference in the next sen- recollection of some French critic 
tence to the Gospel of Peter as used than of Eusebius (‘Pwooss, H. E. vi 
‘in the Church of Rhosse’ (szc, and 12). ; : 
again p. 161) seems to be rather a 
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stated by anticipation (i. 244), as the result to be after- 
wards established, ‘that all the early writers avoid our 
‘Gospels, if they knew them at all, and systematically 
‘make use of other works. Now I submit that even if 
the author had established all which he afterwards asserts, 
this statement would convey a perfectly false impression 
to the reader. Is it true that ‘all the carly writers’ 
make use of Apocryphal Gospels? We read afterwards: 
‘{The Shepherd of Hermas] has no quotations from the 
‘Old or New Testament’ (i. 262): and again of the 
evangelic references of Polycarp, ‘in no case is there 
‘any written source indicated from which these passages 
‘are derived’ (i. 286): of the Epistle to Diognetus, ‘it is 
‘admitted that it does not contain a single direct quo- 
‘tation from any evangelical work’ (ii. 40): of Dionysius 
of Corinth, on the supposition that he referred to 
Gospels, ‘we have no indication whatever what evan- 
‘gelical works were in the Bishop’s mind’ (ii. 167): of 
Melito, that he might have been ‘passed over alto- 
‘gether, so far as any references to the Gospels are 
concerned (ii. 172, 181): of the fragments of Claudius 
Apollinaris, in which the Canonical Gospels are referred 
to, that ‘there is exceedingly slight reason for attri- 
‘buting these fragments to him’ (ii. 191). The phrase 
‘all the early writers’ must be considerably modified 
when six out of the fifteen orthodox patristic authori- 
ties are set aside. But still further, is it fair to convey 
the belief that we are in a position to say anything 
whatever from the evidence of their writings of the 
‘systematic’ usage of any one of the writers examined 
except Justin Martyr and (perhaps) the author of the 
Clementine Homilies? The fragments and fragmentary 
notices of the other writers, if considered apart from 
their connexion with the life of the Church, are too 
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meagre to allow us to draw any conclusion as to their 


habits of quotation’. 


At first sight it must seem strange that a writcr so 
learned, and in design so just, as the author of Swfer- 
natural Religion can make such statements as I have 
quoted, but it is not difficult to see the reason. He¢ is far 
more familiar, uniess I am mistaken, with some modern 
German and Dutch speculations on the Gospels and carly 


Church history, than with 


1 Sometimes the author shews un- 
consciously that his mode of argu- 
ment proves too much, Thus when 
he has noticed the fact that ‘the 
‘pseudo-Ignatius” does not refer (by 
name) to St John he adds in a note: 
‘Indeed in the universally repu- 
‘diated Epistles, beyond the fact 
‘that two are addressed to John... 
‘the only mention of him is...’ (ii. 
430). But I can hardly suppose that 
he would argue from this that the 
writer of these confessedly late Epi- 
stles did not know St John as ‘the 
‘disciple whom Jesus loved’ and as 
the author of the fourth Gospel. 

2 One or two examples of grave 
inaccuracy as to the letter of the New 
Testament may be given to justify 
my statement: 

(a) As to contents. ‘The assump- 
‘tion that the disciple thus indicated 
‘is John rests principally on the fact 
‘that...and also that he only once 
‘distinguishes John the Baptist by 
‘the appellation 6 Bamriorys...’ (ii. 
423). St John zever uses the phrase 
Fohn the Baptist. 

‘There is no instance whatever 
‘that we can remember, in which 
‘a writer [of the New Testament] 
‘claims to have himself performed 
‘a miracle’ (i. rgr). Can the writer 
have forgotten Rom. xv. 19; 2 Cor. 
Xie 12? 

(6) As to ¢ext. ‘This census was 
‘first made... Luke ii. 2’ (i. 311). The 
true reading is without doubt atry 


the New Testament itself? 


amoypagy mpwrn éyévero, which can- 
not be so translated [mor indeed can 
thecommonreading]. (Marcionreads 
in Luke xi. 2) ‘éX0érw 7d Gycov mved- 
“ya cov é€¢ jas instead of aya- 
‘cOnTw To bvoua cov. ‘The former is 
‘recognized to be the true original 
‘reading... We are therefore indebted 
‘to Marcion for the correct version 
‘even of ‘the Lord’s Prayer.”’ (ii. 
126.) The reading of Marcion is most 
uncertain, and on the other hand it 
is known that the words in question 
were substituted (e.g. by Gregory of 
Nyssa) for €\@érw 4 BastXela cov. 

(c) As to dulerpretation. The 
tural fear of Martha (John xi. 
lends no support whatever to the 
statement that the Evangelist de- 
scribes ‘the restoration to life of a 
“decomposed human body’ (i. 42, 
cf. 37). ‘The reading of Luke,’ 
TO yevvwevov dy.ov KAnOjcETaL vids 
geod, translated ‘that holy thing 
‘which shall be born of thee shall be 
“called...” is said (ii. 67) to ‘present 
‘an important variation’ from the 
reading of Basilides 7d yevvmevor éx 
gov aylov KAnOnoera, translated ‘the 
‘ thing begotten of thee shall be called 
‘holy,’ as if there were any difficulty 
in taking dyov as the predicate in 
St Luke. 

The whole discussion on the in- 
ternal character of the Gospel of St 
John (ii. 415 ff.) abounds with errors 
of this kind, and is, I must not shrink 
from saying, more inaccurate and 


na- 
39) 
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and the writings of the Fathers. Hence it is that he 
gives plausible conjectures as certain facts. Thus, with- 
out one word of caution, and (as I think) in direct con- 
tradiction to the evidence, he says that ‘Ebionitic 
‘Gnosticism’ was ‘once the purest form of primitive 
‘Christianity’ (ii. 4), that ‘John as well as Peter belonged 
‘to the Ebionitic party’ (ii. 407), that ‘Justin Martyr 
“became a convert to Christianity strongly tinged with 
‘Judaism’ (i. 289), that ‘it is clear that Paul is referred to 
‘in Apoc. ii. 2’ (ii. 408), and so on. He has consequently 
little patience even to attempt to understand the posi- 
tion of those from whom he differs. Their opinions 
are set down in perfect sincerity as ‘absurd’ and ‘pre- 
‘posterous,’ when, as I must still believe, the ‘absurdity ’ 
lies in the attempt to construct a history of the Christian 
Church out of a few isolated fragments interpreted by 
a false assumption as to the character of the Gospel . of 
Christ’. 

This fault appears to me to characterize the fatal 
defect-—for so I must call it—of the critical investiga- 
tions of the author of Supernatural Religion. They are, 
to sum up all in a word, wholly unhistorical. They are 
conducted without any regard to the specific nature of 
the evidence which is available ; without any realization 
of the facts of the Christian life; and, I will venture 
to add, without any clear recognition of the historical 
problem which is under discussion. I will now endea- 


calm and convincing discussion of 


superficial (if possible) even than 
The authorship of the.Fourth Gospel, 


Scholten’s, on which it seems to be 


based. Any one who will examine 
the paragraphs on the ‘great many 
‘ geographical errors’ supposed to be 
committed by St John (pp. 419—42 2) 
with the help of such a Commentary 
as Meyer’s; or the entire chapter side 
by side with Mr Sanday’s singularly 


will see, I think, that I have not 
spoken too strongly. 

1 Much that is boldly said to be 
‘impossible,’ as to the structure of a 
historical document, appears to me 
to be quite natural: c.g: 11. pp- 439 18 
459- 
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vour to justify, as bricfly as I can, these three general 
counts of accusation. 

I. It is obvious that nothing can be more precarious 
than an argument drawn from silence, unless there is a 
very strong presumption that the witness would have 
mentioned the fact, which he fails to notice, if he had 
been acquainted with it. This presumption must arise, 
in the case under consideration, from what is known of 
the circumstances of the several carly Fathers and of the 
occasions on which they wrote. When, for example, it 
is said that ‘it is a significant fact that Justin Martyr, 
‘who attacks Marcion’s system, never brings any ac- 
‘cusation against him of mutilating or falsifying any 
“Gospelkean:: (ii. 143), it is clear that the ‘significance’ of 
the fact depends wholly upon the nature and frequency 
of Justin’s references to Marcion. Now I do not think 
that any reader of this passage would obtain a just 
impression of the fact from it, or that he would rate the 
significance of the fact very highly if he was aware that 
Justin refers to Marcion (if I am correct) twice only, and 
then in such a way that he could not, without a total dis- 
regard of the subject in hand, have made any allusion to 
his views on the written Gospels. Or, again, when we read 
that the variation of Justin’s Evangelic references from 
the readings of our Gospels is ‘a phenomenon elsewhere 
‘unparalleled in those times’ (i. 374), I am obliged to 
ask where, outside of Justin’s own works, can we find a 
parallel cither in point of time, or in point of style and 
substance: I can think of none. Once more: when it is 
asserted that Justin ‘knows nothing of the star guiding 
‘[the magi]...’ because he says simply that ‘a star rose 
‘in heaven at the time of Christ’s birth...... (i. 319), I can 
hardly belicve that the same conclusion would hold of 
the writer of the well-known Epiphany hymn, ‘Earth 
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‘hath many a noble city, who, in describing at length 
the visit of the wise men, tells us no more than Justin as 
to the phenomenon of the star’. 

The argument in favour of a negative conclusion 
from the absence of positive evidence is invalid when 
this absence is directly or reasonably explained by the 
scope or usage of the writer; or by the character of the 
passage from which the conclusion is drawn. When the 
explanation is direct the controversy is at an end: in the 
other cases the issue remains more or less in suspense. 
Not to dwell on these doubtful cases I will notice two 
instructive examples in which our author has neglected 
to take account of the usage and the scope of the writer, 
from whose evidence he consequently deduces results 
which are (as I believe) false, and which certainly are 
not established as he supposes. 

1. It is unquestionable that the Evangelic references 
of Justin are anonymous, and that they do not agree 
verbally with the text of our Gospels. The conclusions 
to be drawn from these two facts must depend upon the 
character of Justin’s writing. From the first the author 
of Supernatural Religion affirms (i. 303) ‘that the infer- 
‘ence can not only be (sic) that [Justin] attached small 
‘importance to the Memoirs, but also, that he was 
‘actually ignorant of the author's name, and that his 
‘Gospel had no more definite superscription. But I 
have shewn (pp. 17, ff) that anonymous citation is the 
constant rule of Apologists. The silence of Justin as to 
the names of the Evangelists suggests no more that he 


1 The phrase ‘knows nothing of ’ the author would argue that the wri- 
appears to be used as synonymous ter of the Fourth Gospel was igno- 
with ‘does not mention’ (i. 168, 313, rant of Christian Baptism, though in 
335. 337» ile 450, 455, 464). The his sense he ‘knows nothing’ of the 
usage is open to serious misconstruc- Sacraments. 
tion, for I can hardly suppose that 
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was ignorant of them than 


does the like silence of 


Origen and Eusebius in corresponding works. As to 
the second fact it is argued, that the supposition that 
these variations spring from a free handling of Evangelic 
materials is to imagine ‘a phenomenon which is else- 
‘where unparalleled in those times’ (i. 374)’. But as I 


1 While these pages have been 
passing through the press I have had 
occasion to collect the references to 
the New Testament in Chrysostom’s 
treatise Oz the Priesthood. The re- 
sult is an instructive illustration of 
the phenomena of free quotation in 
all times. Speaking roughly, about 
one half of Chrysostom’s quotations 
contain variations from the Apostolic 
texts; and these variations include 
cases (1) of repeated variation, (2) of 
the combination of distinct passages, 
and (3) of coincidence with ‘the 
‘Ebionitic Gospel.’ It will be worth 
while to set these down «s an illus- 
trative commentary on the corre- 
sponding variations of Justin Martyr. 

1. Repeated variations. John xxi. 
15 (16, 17). Lib. 1. t § 82 [6 xpic- 
Tos]... dvareyduevos Ilérpe, naolv, 
prrets we; and again §$ go Ilérpe yap 
prot pireis we mretov TovTwv; This 
substitution of Ilérpe for Siuwv Iwav- 
vou (Iwva) is (as far as I know) quite 
unsupported by other authorities. 
The PureZs too (in § go at least) is an 
error for dyamgs derived from v. 17. 

1 Cor. ii. ri. Lib. 11. 2 § 102 ov- 
dels yap olde Ta Tod dvOpwrov ei un... 
Lib. 111. 14 § 267 émedn Ta Tod dv Opw- 
mov ovdels oldev ef un... This substitu- 
tion of ovdeis for ris yap or tis yap 
dvOpwmwv is again (as far as I know) 
peculiar to Chrysostom. 

Hebr. xiii. 17. Lib. 111. 18 § 338 
melOecOe...kal vmelkere, Bru avrol... 
amodwcovres. Lib. vi. 1 § 497 Td 
yap Iel0ecbe...kal vrelkere, 67t avrol 
...amodwoovres. The substitution of 
ért avrol for adrol yap is not noticed 
in ‘lischendorf’s last edition of the 
New Testament. 


2. Combinations. Lib. 11. 2 § 98 
...Umodekvier Tods ExXOpovs BOE ws 
héywr* havepa dé €ore Ta THS TapKos 
épya, arwa €or, mopvela, potxela, 
axa@apota,...duuol, épiBetac (Gal. v. 
19), KaTradadial, yrOupiopol, puow- 
oes, akatacragia: (2 Cor. xii. 20), 
kal €repa TovTwy wrelova. The words 
of one Epistle are added to the 
words of another without any mark 
of separation, the words common to 
both forming the transition. 

Lib. 11. 5 § 141 & Totty, dnolv [6 
XpioTos], ywwoorrat of dvOpwrot, sre 
éuol €ote wabnral, day dyamare add7- 
ous. The words are a free com- 
bination of John xiii. 35 and xv. 
13. 

Lib. Iv. 1 § 361...dxotoas Tod xpio- 
Tov A€éyorTos Sri ef wh MABov Kal édd- 
Anoa avrots auapriav ovK elxov~ Kal 
el uh TH onueta érolow éy avrots 
& undels Gddos érolnoey auapriay ovK 
etxov. John xvi. 22, 24. Perhaps 
the second verse is a distinct quota- 
tion, but even in that case the varia- 
tions in text are most striking. 

3. Alleged Ebionitic readings. By 
a most singular accident (shall I say ?) 
Chrysostom refers to John iii. 5, using 
both the characteristic words which 
are found in Justin and the Clemen- 
tines: Ei yap ov dtvaral tis eloedOeciy 
els Thy Bacielay TOv odjpavay éay 
pwn dv UdSaros kal wrvevmaros ay ayer- 
yng (Lib. 1. 5 § 187). Comp. p- 
150 and note. 

The parallels between the forms of 
variation in Chrysostom and Justin 
are thus seen to be complete in cru- 
cial instances. No one can doubt 
that Chrysostom used the Gospels 
and the Epistles of St Paul as having 
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have already said, Justin stands alone; and the only 
possible parallel must be from his procedure in a similar 
case. Such a parallel is actually found. Justin’s quota- 
tions from the Lxx. exhibit exactly the same kind of 
variations as his Evangelic references. This parallelism 
of manner (see pp. 172 f.) has been carefully exhibited 
by Prof. Norton and Semisch, and not overlooked by 
Credner, but I do not see that the author of Supernatural 
Religion has given any attention to it. 

2. The conclusions which the author builds on the 
evidence of Eusebius are even less warranted by an exact 
consideration of the design of the historian than the de- 
ductions which he makes from the method of Justin. 
Eusebius states distinctly’ that he proposes to record 
any use of controverted books—books on which opinion 
had been once divided—but he makes no such promise 
as to the use of the acknowledged books. As to these 
he proposes only to notice any details of special interest. 
It follows as a natural consequence that he has recorded 
every trace known to him of the use of the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews—as‘a ‘controverted ’ book in 
the larger sense—while he does not, and could not, 
according to his plan, record the simple quotation of the 
Canonical Gospels as universally ‘acknowledged’ (comp. 
pp. 231 f.). As far as this fact is apprehended—and it 
seems to me to be quite undeniable—the whole fabric 
of the argument, or rather assertion, which the author 
of Supernatural Religion makes as to the ‘exclusive’ and 
‘earlier’ use of the Apocryphal Gospels by the first Fathers 
at once collapses. We meet with distinct mention of the 
‘ Gospel according to the Hebrews long before we hear any- 


that exclusive divine authority which the freedom which we have claimed 
we attribute to them now. His free- for Justin. 
dom, therefore, more than justifies 1 See pp. 231 f. 
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‘thing of our Gospels’ from the nature of the case, because 
the use of it by a Christian Father was something ex- 
ceptional and to be noted’. Such statements, therefore, 
as ‘Eusebius who never fails to enumerate the works of 
‘the New Testament to which the Fathers refer...’ (i. 483); 
and ‘ Eusebius [makes no mention] of any reference [to 
‘any writing of the New Testament] in the Epistles [of 
‘Dionysius of Corinth] which have perished, which he 
‘certainly would not have omitted to do had they 
‘contained any’ (ii. 164); and ‘it is certain that had 
‘Dionysius mentioned books of the New Testament, 
‘Eusebius would as usual have stated the fact’ (ii. 166); 
and, once again, ‘the care with which Eusebius searches 
‘for every trace of the use of the books of the New 
‘Testament in early writers, and his anxiety to produce 
‘any evidence concerning the authenticity, render his 
‘silence upon the subject almost as important as his 
‘distinct utterance when speaking of such a man as 
‘Hegesippus’ (i. 437 f.), are wholly incorrect. Eusebius 
neither does nor was likely to. do anything of the kind 
here supposed. He definitely promised to do and does 
something very different. He collects notices of the use 
of disputed books. It necessarily follows that the con- 
clusions which are based upon the complete misunder- 
standing of his evidence that ‘Hegesippus made exclusive 
‘use of the Gospel according to the Hebrews’ (i. 419: cf. 
438 ff.); and that ‘it is certain that had he [Hegesippus] 
‘mentioned our Gospels, and we may say particularly 
‘the fourth, the fact would have been recorded by Euse- 
‘bius’ (ii. 320); and that ‘many (?) Apocryphal Gospels 
‘are known to have been exclusively used by dis- 
x < 0 . 5 
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pel to St Luke (ii. 134, 139). The that Marcion’s Gospel 
author justly points out (ii. 86f.) that on St Luke. Sal rng 
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‘tinguished contemporaries of Justin’ (i. 299), are mere 
assertions not justified in the least degree by the only 
evidence brought forward in support of them, nor, as far 
as I know, by any evidence that anywhere exists. 

Il. That such assertions can be made without 
conscious unfairness, which I do not for a moment 
believe to exist in the writer whom I have quoted, 
springs from persistent forgetfulness of the fact that 
Christian literature is from the first one product of the 
Christian life; that the Christian Society, the Church, 
has lived continuously since the great day of Pentecost : 
that fragmentary writings must be always referred to 
this central truth for their due appreciation. Just those 
details which are most original and most singular will 
always occupy undue prominence among literary monu- 
ments. The work of an isolated thinker, such as was 
the author of the Clementines, may occupy perhaps 
more space than all the remains of earlier and contempo- 
rary Christian literature, but it would be idle to suppose 
that it therefore reflects the current belief. The great 
stream flows on, but what we observe and portray is that 
which varies its wide and even surface. The example of 
Eusebius which we have just noticed shews most in- 
structively how exceptional phenomena naturally occupy 
a chief place in a history. No one thinks it necessary to 
chronicle what is the normal state of things. 

Now when we bear this obvious fact in mind and take 
account of the extent and character of Christian litera- 
ture up to the last quarter of the second century (comp. 
pp. 19 ff, 63 ff.), it becomes at once clear that we cannot 
hope to construct out of this by itself or primarily an 
idea of the contemporary Christian Society. But on the 
contrary if there is at that later date a fairly wide-spread 
and clear view of the constitution and opinions of the 
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Church, it is reasonable to examine the earlier and frag- 
mentary records with this view as the standard of 
reference, unless it can be shewn that some convulsion 
interrupted the continuity of the development. If, then, 
there can be no doubt that at this time our Gospels were 
regarded as we regard them now, that there is no trace 
of any conflict after which they gained the position 
which they then occupied; if their acceptance and use 
adequately explain the varieties of opinion which are 
found: then nothing short of the most certain facts can 
be sufficient to justify us in believing that suddenly, in a 
space of about five-and-twenty years, the old Gospels 
were set aside and new books, actually unknown before, 
completely and permanently usurped their place ix 
the estimation of Christian teachers. I find it quite 
impossible to realize how such a revolution could have 
been accomplished simultaneously, as far as we can tell, 
throughout Christendom. I have indeed endeavoured 
to shew how and why the idea of a New Testament, co- 
ordinate with the Old Testament, was slowly fashioned : 
how tradition and writings based on tradition were for 
some time current: how one or other book, which was 
afterwards accepted as canonical, had at first only a 
partial acceptance; but I see no evidence to shew that 
the universal consent which acknowledged the four 
Gospels as possessed of unique authority, when from the 
character of Christian literature such a consent could 
first be shewn, can be otherwise explained, as a historical 
fact, than by a general coincidence of traditional usage. 
It is perhaps due to the natural temperament of 
German scholars, and still more to the circumstances of 
their civil life, that they should neglect what I may ven- 
ture to call the vital relations of literature. They treat 
books, for the most part, as if they belonged wholly to 
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the region of speculation, and were not products and 
reflections of social activity. In place of the full variety 
and manifold conflicts of life, in place of the inconsis- 
tencies, the imperfections, the inconsequences of opinions, 
they offer us an almost endless variety of ingenious and 
complete theories. They have, I will be bold to say, if 
I may speak generally, and with a full recognition of 
compensating merit, an inadequate sense of proportion, 
and very little power of realizing the actual course of 
events. In this respect I am surprised that the author of 
Supernatural Religion has completely surrendered himself 
to their guidance. St Paul's doctrine of the Person and 
Work of the Lord—the Catholic Church in Europe, 
Asia, Africa, in the last quarter of the second century, 
are facts. We must so interpret the century between as 
to give a full account of both’. 

III. There is, however, great danger lest we should 
lose sight of the real point at issue by diverging to a 
discussion on the canonicity of the four Gospels. For 
Christians the Gospels have their special religious signi- 
ficance; but for others they are simply records of par- 
ticular facts. The truth of the facts is in this latter case 
the one question to be settled, and not any theory which 
may be or may have been held as to any books in which 
the facts are narrated. Historic testimony is limited to 
proving the existence of a belief that such and such 
events took place. The extent, the character, the effects 
of this belief influence those who consider it, and turn 
them to belief more or less definite as the case may be. 


1 Perhaps I may remark here how. ‘represented as capt éyévero in the 
little the author has apprehended ‘person of Jesus, but this argument 
what Christianity professes to be. ‘is equally applicable to the Jewish 
For example: ‘It is quite true that ‘doctrine of Wisdom, and that step 
‘a decided step beyond the doctrine ‘had already been taken before the 
‘of Philo is made when the Logos is ‘composition of the Gospel’ (ii. 415). 
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In this respect, then, the first three (Synoptic) Gauge 
are much more than three isolated histories. They 
represent, as is shewn by their structure, a common 
basis, common materials, treated in special ways. They 
evidently contain only a very small selection from the 
words and works of Christ, and yet their contents are 
included broadly in one outline. Their substance is 
evidently much older than their form. 

Nor is this all. The common contents of the Syn- 
optic Gospels include, to speak generally, all that is 
known from other sources of the Life of the Lord. 
The most careful search is not able to produce more 
than very few and unimportant additions to the sayings 
of Christ and to the details of His work from uncanon- 
ical records. On the other hand, any one who will 
examine the summary which I have given of the Evan- 
gelic references in the Apostolic Fathers and Justin 
Martyr will be struck by the extent and variety of the 
correspondences which they offer with the facts of the 
canonical history. 

The phenomenon is most remarkable and contrary 
to all that might have been expected. The Lord was 
attended during His ministry by numerous disciples 
who must have retained lively recollections of countless 
scenes of His manifold labours. It would have been 
natural, to judge from common experience, that these 
should have spoken to others of what they had seen and 
heard, and that in this way a great variety of distinct 
accounts should have been formed. The only explana- 
tion of the narrow and definite limit within which the 
Evangelic history (exclusive of St John’s Gospel) is con- 
fined seems to be that a collection of representative words 
and works was made by an authoritative body, such as 
the Twelve, at a very early date, and that this, which 
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formed the basis of popular teaching, gained exclusive 
currency, receiving only subordinate additions and modi- 
fications. 

This Apostolic Gospel—the oral basis, as I have 
endeavoured to shew elsewhere, of the Synoptic narra- 
tives—dates unquestionably from the very beginning of 
the Christian Society. One argument alone is sufficient 
to establish the fact. There can be no doubt that there 
existed in the Church from the first a Jewish party, 
which gradually became isolated as the organization of 
the faith advanced. The Church was never Ebionitic, 
but in the first stage of its formation that which was 
potentially Ebionitic was not distinguished from that 
which was potentially Catholic. As soon as these dif- 
ferences were developed common action became impos- 
sible. The selection of Evangelic memorials which found 
general acceptance among all sections of Christians in 
the second stage of the history of the Church, must 
therefore have been formed in the first. And, in fact, 
universal tradition affirms the closest resemblance be- 
tween the Ebionitic Gospel, by whatever name it was 
called owing to later revisions, and the Canonical St 
Matthew. In this way the substance of the Synoptic 
records is clearly carried up to the age of the Apostles. 

If, therefore, it were admitted that the author of 
Supernatural Religion is right in supposing that Justin 
derived his knowledge of the words and works of Christ 
from the Gospel according to the Hebrews, 1 cannot see 
that his particular object would be furthered by the 
concession. He allows—it would be impossible to do 
otherwise—that this Gospel bore the closest resemblance 
in contents and language to our Synoptic Gospels. 
We read, that is, substantially what Justin believed. 
His record and ours alike reflect the primitive Apostolic 
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message. The history which we have received is that 
on which the Christian Church was founded, and which 
was universally held by Christians as true from the 
first. 

There is yet another point of great importance which 
requires to be noticed. The Synoptic narratives present 
the common materials in the simplest and most original 
form. Any one who has carefully examined Justin’s 
parallels with the text of our Gospels cannot fail to 
have noticed that the peculiarities of Justin often bear 
the marks of paraphrase and interpretation. No writer 
would say that, as a whole, from whatever source they 
may be derived, they exhibit an older recension of (for 
example) the Gospel of St Matthew, which still in its 
present form is probably the latest of the three Synoptic 
Gospels. So again, the few fragments of the ‘Ebionitic’ 
Gospels which remain offer obvious marks of a later 
revision and embellishment of common narratives. Our 
first three canonical Gospels, in a word, not only give 
the Apostolic Gospel, but give it in a form which is 
certainly purer than that in which it was found in other 
documents of very early date. Exactly in proportion 
as it can be shewn that the Gospel to the Hebrews is 
early, it is shewn by a comparison of their texts that 
our Gospels are earlier. 

This argument receives a striking illustration from 
the history of the text of the Gospels. It will probably 
have been observed by the reader that a small group of 
very ancient authorities, D (codex Bezz), several manu- 
scripts of the Old Latin (e.g. e, &) and the Old (Cure- 
ton’s) Syriac, offer frequent coincidences with readings 
found (or supposed to be found) in uncanonical Gospels. 
These readings, from their wide distribution, cannot be 
later than the last quarter of the second century; and 
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when they are examined together they are found cer- 
tainly to be not genuine, but interpolations of the 
original texts. In other words, the readings in MSS. of 
the Canonical Gospels which offer the most striking 
coincidences with the apocryphal narratives are proved 
to be both later than the true readings, and intrinsically 
less likely to be authentic. Thus the history of the 
canonical texts themselves enables us to realize, at least 
on one side, the history of the apocryphal Gospels, and 
establishes the superior antiquity of the Synoptists. 

The Gospel of St John stands on an entirely different 
footing. It is nota recension of the common Apostolic 
Gospel, but a distinct personal record, an individual 
testimony added to the collective testimony, a review of 
the historic work of Christ made in the light of indi- 
vidual experience and with a full knowledge of the con- 
tents of the general message. St John could not indeed 
have been ignorant of what I have called (as I believe 
rightly) the Apostolic Gospel; but, while this is so, it is 
uncertain whether he had seen the Synoptic representa- 
tions of this oral Gospel; and, in spite of confident asser- 
tions to the contrary, I know of no evidence whatever 
sufficient to raise even a fair presumption that he used 
either these or any other documents in the composition 
of his own record. This, however, is not the place to 
enter on a discussion of the apostolicity of the fourth 
Gospel, though it was necessary to indicate sharply the 
peculiar position which it occupies in the history of the 
Gospels; for the apprehension of the fact goes far to 
explain the character of the external evidence by which 
it is attested. 

There is still one other feature in Supernatural Re- 
ligion which I feel bound to notice. The author, ex- 
pressing in this respect the general spirit of the school 
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which he represents, assumes for himself and those who 
think with him a monopoly of ‘profound’ learning, of 
critical sagacity, and of the love of truth. Scholars 
who maintain the Apostolic authority of the Gospels 
are represented as advocates often insincere and con- 
stantly unscrupulous. It is either insinuated or stated 
that their object is simply to obtain a verdict, and not 
to assist in bringing to light the real facts of the case. : 
If they state anything which appears to tell against 
‘them, the confession is extorted from unwilling wit- 
nesses. They are ‘obliged to admit’ (i. pp. 339 n., 421) 
what apparently they would gladly conceal: ‘...for dog- 
‘matic and other foregone conclusions [they] profess 
‘belief in the Apostolic authorship of [St Matthew’s] 
‘Gospel, although in doing so they wilfully ignore the 
‘facts...” (i. 485): views which appear to me to be 
reasonable and obvious ‘are adopted simply from the 
‘necessities of a divine defending an unsubstantial 
‘theory’ (i. 394): they ‘attempt to exclude,’ with 
singular short-sightedness as it must be allowed, in- 
stances which they know there is ‘great inconvenience 
‘in producing’ (i. 395): and sometimes (how could such 
men do otherwise?) they fall before ‘temptations which 
‘are too strong for an apologist’ (ii. 45): unfairness is 
so truly their characteristic that it wins for them the 
credit of ‘cleverness’ and ‘discretion’ (i. 474 n.). 
‘Apologists’ are no doubt liable to error. They 
have sometimes (to their sorrow) to confess that they 
have overrated the strict force of the evidence by 
which their views are supported in detail. But this is 
not an exceptional fault into which they only fall. More- 
over they hold a position as definite as that of sceptics, 
They interpret doubtful passages in accordance with 
the general facts of the life of the Church. They do 
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not think that it is necessary to cease to be Christians 
in order to judge of the meaning of Christian docu- 
ments. On the other hand, and this is a fact which 
is usually overlooked, a critic who starts with the 
affirmation that miracles are incredible, an affirmation 
which can only be logically defended on the assump- 
tion either that there is no God, or that it is not to 
be believed that He reveals Himself, cannot approach 
the examination of records, which are records of mira- 
cles, with an unbiassed mind. He has to explain away 
the staple of their contents. He has decided before- 
hand that whatever else they may be they are not true. 
Such an antecedent decision is obviously more fatal to 
a dispassionate inquiry than the ‘orthodox’ belief that 
miracles are credible, and that the accounts which the 
Evangelists have given may, so far as they are histories, 
be examined by the ordinary laws of historical investi- 
gation. And not to insist further on this fundamental 
difference of standing between the ‘apologist’ and the 
sceptic, which appears to me to be wholly in favour of 
the ‘apologist, if such an acquaintance as I have been 
able to make of the literature of the special subject of 
my Essay justifies me in expressing an opinion, I cannot 
say that sceptics are more free from ‘foregone conclu- 
‘sions’ than apologists, more patient in seeking to under- 
stand adverse positions, more accurate in scholarship, 
more guarded in inference, more modest in assertion. 
It would indeed be grievous if they were. For the 
Christian, Light and Truth, from whatever source they 
seem to flow, are identified with the Lord whom he is 
pledged to serve. To watch the Light as it slowly 
spreads over the sky till the day dawns—to gather 
reverently each fragment of Truth till the whole sum is 
completed in perfect knowledge—is the office to which 
Cc. a 
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he is called. So far as he yields to the desire of ob- 
taining at any cost a temporary advantage, he violates 
the law of his personal devotion. He has all to gain by 
a clearer and decper insight into the foundations and 
structure of his faith, unless he has believed in vain. 


It only remains for me to return my hearty thanks 
to many friends for corrections and suggestions. I 
desire especially to acknowledge the great kindness of 
Dr Ceriani, of Milan, who placed at my disposal the 
results of a fresh collation of the Muratorian Canon which 
he made, comparing the original manuscript twice, letter 
by letter, with the facsimile of Dr Tregelles. 

B. F. W. 
TIUNSTANTON, 
September 1, 1874. 


NOTICE TO THE FIFTH EDITION. 


IN revising the present Edition I have had the ad- 
vantage of considering many important essays which 
have been published during the last six years upon the 
subjects with which I have dealt. Among these I wish 
to name especially Bp. Lightfoot’s contributions to the 
Contemporary Review, Dr Sanday’s Gospels in the Second 
Century, and Dr Abbot’s Azthorship of the Fourth 
Gospel. My work was completed before I had the 
opportunity of seeing Dr Charteris’ Canonicity. 

In one particular of some importance I have felt 
able after a fresh consideration of the evidence to speak 
more confidently than in former editions. There is, I 
think, no reasonable doubt that the writings of Justin 
Martyr shew that he was acquainted with the Gospel of 
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St John, On another point of interest additional evi- 
dence has been made available. The Latin Version 
of the Armenian translation of the Commentary of 
Ephraem Syrus on the Diatessaron of Tatian has con- 
firmed beyond question, as it seems, what I had 
ventured to present as most probable before. 

It is unlikely that I shall ever again be able to revise 
what now stands written ; but in looking back over the 
work which has been spread over thirty years I cannot 
but remember with the deepest thankfulness that every 
fresh piece of documentary evidence which has been 
discovered in the interval has gone to confirm the con- 
clusions which I sought to establish from the first. Our 
errors and misunderstandings as to the earliest ages of 
Christendom spring, I believe, most commonly from 
neglecting the life which underlies the fragmentary 
records. The testimonies which can be gathered from 
the meagre remains of a limited literature are the signs 
of the life of the Church and not the measure ofsit Alt 
is true of the first centuries, as it is true of the present 
century, that we cannot understand the history of 
Christianity unless we recognise the action of the Holy 
Spirit through the Christian Society. It is through the 
active belief that He speaks and acts still as He spoke 
and acted then, not as we should expect beforehand, 
that we can yet ‘win our souls in patience.’ 


DIVINITY SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE, 
April 30th, 1881. 


NOTICE TO THE SIXTH EDITION. 


WitTH the exception of a note on The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles and a few corrections this Edition is 
a reprint of the last. 

a2 
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The following additional references may be most 
conveniently given here: 


p. 31 note 2; p. 40 note 3. Comp. Bp Lightfoot’s Afostolic Fathers, 
Part ii. vol. 1, p. 30 ‘ His (Ignatius’) Martyrdom may with a high degree of 
probability be placed within a few years of A.D. 110, before or after.’ Jd. 
pp. 629 ff., where M. Waddington’s date of Polycarp’s Martyrdom is 
defended at length. 


p- 63. Compare Wohlenberg, Die Lehre der zwilf Apostel in threm 
Verhiltniss zum N. T. lichen Schrifithum (1888. Classical Review, pp. 286 f.). 


p-77- Compare Harnack, Patres Apost. Papi fragmenta, pp. 101 ff. 


pp. 83 ff. For the early Apologists compare Harnack, Texte u. 
Untersuchungen d. alt. christ. Literatur, i. 1, 2 (882). A translation of 
the Armenian fragment of Aristides is given pp. r1o ff. 


p- 197. Compare De Aleatoribus, § 2 (Harnack, 7exte uw. Untersuch. 
v. 1, 68. 1888). 

p- 220. Compare Harnack, a. a. 0. i. (1) 254 ff. 

p- 228. On the Commentary on the Gospels which has been attributed 


to Theophilus see Zahn, orschungen sur CGesch. d. N.T lichen Kanon’s, 
11. Theil (1882), and Harnack, Zexte wu. Untersuchungen... i. 4 (1883). 


p- 262. Compare Zahn, Gesch. d. N.T lichen Kanon’s, pp. 103 ff. for 
the use of the words ¢estamentium and instrumentunz. 


p- 322. Compare Zahn, Forschungen... 1. Theil. Zatian’s Diatessaron, 
(1881); and Rev. S. Hemphill, 7%e Diatessaron of Tatian... now jirst 
edited in an Lenglish form... 1888. 


p- 342, Compare Zahn, Forschungen... 111. Theil. Stpplementum 
Clementinum. 


pp: 378, 380. Compare Prof. Gwynn’s /ipfolytus and his Heads 
against Catus (Hermathena, vi. 1888); and Rev. J. H. Kennedy, Part of 
the Commentary of S. Hippolytus on Daniel (1888). 


p- 399. Compare Bonwetsch, Gesch. d. Montanismus 1881 ; and Zahn, 
Gesch. d. N.1 lichen K. inleitung. 


p- 512. Compare Zahn, Gesch. d. N.T. lichen Kanon’s, § 7. 


With the passages of Zahn’s History the criticisms of Harnack in his 
Essay Das NV. 7. um das Fahr 200 (1889) must be compared. 


There is a growing danger, I think, lest we should 
lose the sense of the fulness of the life of the early Chris- 
tian Society in the controversial handling of the literary 
fragments which, as I have already said, imperfectly 
indicate, but do not measure it. 

B. F. W. 


CAMBRIDGE, 
March 1, 1889. 
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The truth of our Religion, like the truth of common matters, as to be judged 
by all the evidence taken together. 
Br. BUTLer. 


GENERAL survey of the History of the Canon 
forms a necessary part of an Introduction to the 
writings of the New Testament. A full examination of 
the objections which have been raised against particular 
Books, a detailed account of the external-evidence by 
which they are severally supported, an accurate estimate 
of the internal proofs of their authenticity, are indeed 
most needful ; but, besides all this, it seems no less im- 
portant to gain a wide and connected prospect of the 
history of the whole collection of the New Testament 
Scriptures, to trace the gradual recognition of a written 
Apostolic rule as authoritative and divine, to observe 
the gradual equalization of ‘the Gospel and Epistles’ 
with ‘the Law and the Prophets, to notice the predomi- 
nance of partial, though not exclusive, views in different 
Churches, till they were all harmonized in a universal 
‘Creed, and witnessed by a completed Canon’. For this 
purpose we must frequently assume results which have 
been obtained elsewhere; but what is lost in fulness will 
be gained in clearness. A continuous though rapid 
survey of the field on which we are engaged will bring 
out more prominently some of its great features, whose 
true effect is lost in the details of a minute investigation. 
1 By ‘the Canon’I understand the tian Faith. For the history of the 


collection of books which constitute word see Appendix A. 
the original written Rule of the Chris- 
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With this view it will be necessary to take into ac- 
count the intellectual and doctrinal development which 
was realized in the early Church. The books which are 
the divine record of Apostolic doctrine cannot be fitly 
considered apart from the societies in which the doctrine 
was embodied. A mere series of q uotations can convey 
only an inadequate notion of the real extent and import- 
ance of the early testimonies to the genuineness and 
authority of the ‘New Testament. Something must be 
known of the nature and object of the first Christian 
literature—of the possible frequency of Scriptural refer- 
ences in such fragments of it as survive—of the circum- 
stances and relations of the primitive Churches, before it 
is fair to assign any negative value to the silence or igno- 
rance of individual witnesses, or to decide on the positive 
worth of the evidence which can be brought forward. 

The question of the Canon of Holy Scripture has 


assumed at the present day a new position in Theology. 
The Bible can no longer be regarded merely as a com- 


mon storehouse of controversial weapons, or an acknow- 
ledged exception to the rules of literary criticism. Mo- 
dern scholars, from various motives, have distinguished 
its constituent parts, and shewn in what way each was 
related to the peculiar circumstances of its origin. 
Christianity has gained by the issue; for it is an un- 
speakable advantage that the Books of the New Testa- 
ment are now seen to be organically united with the 
lives of the Apostles: that they are recognised as living 
monuments, reared in the midst of struggles within and 
without by men who had seen Christ, stamped with the 
character of their age, and inscribed with the dialect 
which they spoke: that they are felt to be a product as 
well as a source of spiritual life. Their true harmony can 
only be realized after a perception of their distinct ate. 
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liarities. It cannot be too often repeated, that the history 
of the formation of the whole Canon involves little less 
than the history of the building of the Catholic Church. 

The common difficulties which beset any inquiry into 
remote and intricate events are in this case unusually 
great, since they are strengthened by the most familiar 
influences of our daily life. It is always a hard matter 

to lay aside the habits of thought and observation which 
are suggested by present circumstances; and yet this is 
as essential to a just idea of any period as a full view of 
its external characteristics. It is not enough to have the 
facts before us unless we.regard them from the right 
point of sight; otherwise the prospect, however wide, 
must at least be confused. Our powers are indeed ad- 
mirably suited to criticise whatever falls within their 
immediate range; but they need a careful adjustment 
when they are directed to a more distant field. More- 
over, remote objects are often surrounded by an atmo- 
sphere different from our own, and it is possible that they 
may be grouped together according to peculiar laws and 
subject to special influences. This is certainly true of 
the primitive Church; and the differences which separate 
modern Christendom from ancient Jerusalem or Alex- 
-andria or Rome, morally and materially, are only the 
more important, because they are frequently concealed 
by the transference of old words to new ideas. 

A little reflection will shew how seriously these diffi- 
culties have influenced our notions of early Christendom ; 
for the negative conclusions of some modern schools of 
criticism have found acceptance chiefly through a general 
forgetfulness of the conditions of its history. These must 
be determined by the characteristics of the age, which 
necessarily modify the form of our inquiry, and limit the 
extent of our resources. The results which are obtained 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 


from an examination of the records of the ante-Nicene 
Church, as long as they are compared with what might 
be expected at present, appear meagre and inadequate; 
but in relation to their proper sources they are singularly 
fertile. This will be seen more clearly from the exami- 
nation of one or two particulars, which bear directly 
upon the formation and proof of the Canon. 

I. It cannot be denied that the Canon was fixed 
gradually. The condition of society and the internal 
relations of the Church presented obstacles to the imme- 
diate and absolute determination of the question, which 
are disregarded now, only because they have ceased to 
exist. The tradition which represents St John as fixing 
the contents of the New Testament betrays the spirit of 
a later age’. 

I. It is almost impossible for any one whose ideas 
of communication are suggested by the railway and the 
printing-press to understand how far mere material hin- 
derances must have prevented a speedy and unanimous 
settlement of the Canon. The means of intercourse were 
slow and precarious. The multiplication of manuscripts 
in remote provinces was tedious and costly. The com- 
mon meeting-point of Christians was destroyed by the 
fall of Jerusalem, and from that time national Churches 


1 This tradition rests upon a mis- shew that as many as 60,000 copies 


understanding of what Eusebius says 
of the relation of St John’s Gospel 
to the former three (Ast. Eccl. 111. 
24; cf. VI.14. Hieron. De Virr. Zi. 9). 
The earliest trace of the narrative of 
Eusebius occurs in the Muratorian 
ragment (see App. C). 

* This fact however has been fre- 
quently exaggerated. The circulation 
of the New Testament Scriptures was 
probably far greater than iscommonly 
supposed. Mr Norton has made some 
interesting calculations, which tend to 


of the Gospels were circulated among 
Christians at the end of the second 
century. Genuineness of the Gospels, 1. 
pp- 28—34 (Ed. 2, 1847). Whether 
the data on which this conclusion 
rests are sound or not, it is certain 
that the production of large and cheap 
editions of books at Rome was usual. 
Compare W. A. Schmidt, Geschichte 
der Denk- und Glaubensfreiheit im 
ersten Fahrhundert...des Christen- 
thums (Berlin, 1847), c. v. 
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tion. 


great measure the freedom of individual development, 
and exhibiting, often in exaggerated forms, peculiar ten- 
dencies of doctrine or ritual. As a natural consequence, 
the circulation of some books of the New Testament 
for a while depended, more or less, on their supposed 
connexion with specific forms of Christianity ; and the 
range of other books was limited either by their original 
destination or by the nature of their contents. 

This fact, which has been frequently neglected in 
Church histories, has. given some colour to the pictures 
which have been drawn of the early divisions of Christians. 

Yet the separation was not the result of fundamental dif- 
ferences in doctrine, but rather of temporary influences. 
It was not widened by time, but gradually disappeared. 
It did not cut off mutual intercourse, but vanished as in- 
tercourse grew more easy and frequent. The common 
Creed is not a compromise of principles, but a combination 
of the essential types of Christian truth which were pre- 
served in different Churches’. The New Testament is not 
an incongruous collection of writings of the Apostolic age, 
but the sum of the treasures of Apostolic teaching stored 
up in various places. The same circumstances at first 
‘retarded the formation, and then confirmed the claims of 
the Catholic Church and of the Canon of Scripture. 

2. The formal declaration of the Canon was not by 
any means an immediate and necessary consequence of 
its practical settlement. As long as the traditional rule 
of Apostolic doctrine was generally held in the Church, 
there was no need to confirm it by the written Rule. The 
dogmatic and constant use of the New Testament was not 
made necessary by the terms of controversy or the wants 
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1 A faint sense of this is shewn in different Clauses in the Creed to se- 
the late tradition which assigned the parate Apostles. 
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of the congregation. Most of the first heretics impugned 
the authority of Apostles, and for them their writings had 
no weight. Most of the first Christians felt so practically 
the depth and fulness of the Old Testament Scriptures, 
that they continued to seek and find in them that comfort 
and instruction of which popular rules of interpretation 
have deprived us. 

But in the course of time a change came over the 
condition of the Church. As soon as the immediate dis- 
ciples of the Apostles had passed away, it was felt that 
the tradition of the Apostolic teaching had lost its direct 
authority. Heretics arose who claimed to be possessed 
of other traditionary rules derived in succession from St 
Peter or St Paul’, and it was only possible to try their 
authenticity by documents beyond the reach of change 
or corruption. Dissensions arose within the Church itself, 
and the appeal to the written word of the Apostles 
became natural and decisive. And thus the practical 
belief of the primitive age was first definitely expressed 
when the Church had gained a permanent position, and 
a fixed literature. 

From the close of the second century the history of 
the Canon is simple, and its proof clear. It is allowed 
even by those who have reduced the genuine Apostolic 
works to the narrowest limits, that from the time of 
Irenzus the New Testament was composed essentially of 
the same books which we receive at present, and that 
they were regarded with the same reverence as is now 
Before that time there is more or less 


1 Clem, Alex. St. v1. 17, § 106, 
kdrw de wept rods ’Adpravod rod Bact- 
A€ws xXpdvous ol Tas aipéces emruon- 
gavres yeybvacr kal pwéxpe ye THs 
"Avrwvlvou Tod mperButépou diéreway 
mAtklas Kabdmep 6 Bagideldns, Kav 
Dravlav émvypddnrar duddoKador, ws 


abxodcw avrol, rdv Ilérpov épunvéa* 
@oatrws dé cal Otvadevtivoy Ocoddédr 
axnkoévac pépovow, yvwpimos 8 obros 
yeyover Ilatdov. Cf. [Hipp.] adv. 
fHereses, Vil. 20, Where we must read 
Maréiov (Clem, Al. Str. VII. 17,§ 108). 

* Lt will be well once for all to give 
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difficulty in making out the details of the question, and 
the critic’s chief endeavour must be to shew how much 
can be determined from the first, and how exactly that 


a general view of the opinion of the 
most advanced critics of Tibingen 
on the canonical books of the New 
Testament, and their relation to early 
Christian literature. According to 
Schwegler they may be arranged as 
follows : 


i. Genuine and Apostolic. 

1. Ebionitic: 
The APOCALYPSE. 

2. Pauline: 
Epp. to the CORINTHIANS 

1. 11. 

Ep.to ROMANS (capp.i—xiv.) 
Ep. to GALATIANS. 


ii. Original sources of the Gos- 
pels : 
1. Ebionitic. Zhe Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews. 
St MATTHEW, a revision of 
this (A.C. 130—134. Baur, 
Kan. Evv. s. 609, anm.). 
2. Pauline. Zhe Gospel adopted 
by Marcion. (Probably: 
Schwegler, Machap. Zeit. 
i. 284.) 
St LUKE. 


iii, Supposititious writings forged 
for party purposes. 
1. Ebionitic; 
(a) Conciliatory : 
Ep. of St JAMES (c. 150 A.C. 
Schwegler, I. s. 443). 


The Clementine Homi- 
lies. 
The Apostolical Consti- 


tutions. 
Clement, Ep. ii. 
(8) Neutral: 
St Mark (late; after St 
Matthew: Baur, 561). 
2 Ep. St PETER (c. 200 A.C. 
Schwegler, 1. 495). 
Ep. St JUDE (late, ¢d. 521). 
Clementine Recognitions. 


2. Pauline: 
(a) Apologetic : 

I Ep. PETER (c. 115 A.C. Sch- 
wegler, II. 3). 

Kyjpuypua Ieérpov. 

(8) Conciliatory : 

St LUKE (c. 100 A.C. Schweg- 
fer, 11.72). 

The Acts (same date, zd. s. 
115). 

Ep. to ROMANS, capp. xv., 
xvi. (same date, zd. s. 123). 

Ep. to PHILIPPIANS (c. 130? 
id. S. £33). 

Clement, Ep. 1. 

(y) Constructive (Katholisir- 
end) : 

The PasToRAL Zfistles (130 
—150 A.C. Schwegler, II. 
138). 

Lp. of Polycarp. 
Lipp. of Ignatius. 
3. A peculiar Asiatic develop- 
ment: 

Ep. to HEBREWS (c. 100 A.C. 
Schwegler, II. 309). 

Ep. to COLossIANs (a little 
later, zd. s. 289). 

Ep. to EpHEsrans (a little 
later, id. s. 291). 

Gospel and Epistles (?) of 
St JoHN (c. 150 A.C. Sch- 
wegler, zd. s. 169; Baur, 
350 ff.). 

It will be at once evident how 
much critical sagacity lies at the 
base of this arrangement, apart from 
its historic impossibility. 

The Epistles to the THESSALO- 
NIANSand to PHILEMON are rejected, 
but Schwegler does not give any ex- 

lanation of their origin. 

[Schwegler’s theory has been va- 
riously modified by later writers of 
the Tiibingen school, but it still re- 
mains the most complete embodiment 
of the spirit of the school, in which 
relation alone we have to deal with it.] 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 


coincides with the clearer view which is afterwards 
gained, 

Il. Here however we are again beset with peculiar 
difficulties. The proof of the Canon is embarrassed both 
by the general characteristics of the age in which it was 
fixed, and by the particular form of the evidence on 
which it first depends. 

1. The spirit of the ancient world was essentially 
uncritical. It is unfair to speak as if Christian writers 
were in any way specially distinguished by a want of 
sagacity or research. The science of history is altogether 
of modern date; and the Fathers do not seem to have 
been more or less credulous or uninformed than their 
pagan contemporaries’. Their testimony must be tried 
according to the standard of their age. We must be 
content to ground our conclusions on such evidence as 
the case adinits, and to interpret it according to its 
proper laws. 

One important example will illustrate the application 
of these principles. As soon as the Christian Church had 
gained a firm footing in the Roman Empire it required 
what might be called an educational literature; and an 
attempt was made at an early period to supply the want 
by books which received in a certain degree the sanction 
of the Church. When this sanction was once granted, it 
became necessarily difficult to define its extent and dura- 
tion. The ecclesiastical writings of the Old Testament 
furnished a precedent and an excuse for a similar ap- 
pendix to the Christian Scriptures. Both classes seem to 
have been formed from the same motive: both found 
their readiest acceptance at Alexandria. ‘ Apocrypha ’ 


1 £. g. Clement’s name is invari- by the fact that he introduces the 
ably coupled with the legend of the same story among the most tragic 
Phoenix (c. xxv.), but it does not ap- incidents (An. VI. 28). 
pear that Tacitus’ credit is weakened 


OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


writings were added to manuscripts of the New Testa- 
ment, and read in churches; and the practice thus begun 
continued fora long time. The Epis¢le of Barnabas was 
still read among the ‘Apocryphal Scriptures’ in the time 
of Jerome; a translation of the Shepherd of Hermas is 
found in a MS. of the Latin Bible as late as the fifteenth 
century’; the spurious Epistle to the Laodicenes is found 
very commonly in English copies of the Vulgate from the 
‘ninth century downwards; and an important catalogue of 
the Apocrypha of the New Testament is added to the 
Canon of Scripture subjoined to the Chronographia of 
Nicephorus, published in the ninth century. 

At first sight this mixture of different classes of books 
appears startling; but the Church of England follows the 
same principle with regard to the Apocrypha of the Old 
Testament. They are allowed to have an ecclesiastical 
use, but not a canonical authority. They are profitable 
for instruction—for elementary teaching (cTowyelwars etoa- 
yarytxn) as is said? of the Shepherd of Hermas—but not 
for the proof of doctrine. And it was in this spirit that 
Apocrypha of the New Testament were admitted with 
reserve in many Christian Churches. ‘ They ought to be 
‘read, it was said, ‘though they cannot be regarded as 
‘ Apostolic or prophetic®’ And evidence is not wanting 
to shew that the ancient Church exercised a jealous watch 
lest supposititious writings should usurp undue influence. 
The presbyter who sought to recommend the story of 
Thecla by the name of St Paul was degraded from his 


office’. 


1 Anger, Synopsis Evangg. p- xxiv. the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
In this MS. it stands between the 2? Euseb. Z. Z£. Ill. 3. 
Psalms and Proverbs. In the very 3 Fragm. Murat. de Canoe, s. f., 
remarkable Latin MS. known in speaking of Hermas. 
the New Testament as g? (Bibl. Imp. 4 Tertull. de Bapt. c. 15. 
Paris. S. Germ. Lat. 86) it follows 
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But the first Christian writers—and here again the 
parallel with our own divincs still holds—did not always 
shew individually the caution and judgment of the Church. 
They quote ecclesiastical books from time to time as if 
they were canonical: the analogy of the faith was to them 
a sufficient warrant for their immediate use. As soon 
however as a practical interest attached to the question 
of the Canon their judgment was clear and unanimous. 
When it became necessary to determine what ‘super- 
‘fluous’ books might be yielded to the Roman inquisitor * 
without the charge of apostasy, the Apocryphal writings 
sunk at once into their proper place. There was no 
change of opinion here; but that definite enunciation of 
it which was not called forth by any critical feeling within 
was conceded at last to a necessity from without. The 
true meaning of the earliest witnesses is brought out by 
the later comment’. 

2. This fact suggests a second difficulty by which the 
subject is affected: the earliest testimonies to the Canon 
are simply incidental. Now even if the ante-Nicene Fa- 
thers had been gifted with an active spirit of criticism—if 
their works had been left to us entire—if the custom of 
formal reference had prevailed from the first—it would 
still be impossible to determine the contents of the New 
Testament absolutely on merely casual evidence. Ante- 
cedently there is no reason to suppose that we shall be 
able to obtain a perfect view of the judgment of the 
Church on the Canon from the Scriptural references con- 
tained in the current theological literature of any par- 
ticular period. The experience of our own day teaches 
us that books of Holy Scripture, if not whole classes of 


* In the persecution of Diocletian. _ % See Appendix B. On ¢h 


cs é use 0 
See below, Part iii. c. r. of 


Apocryphal writings in the early 
Church. 
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books, may be suffered to fall into disuse from having 


little connexion with the popular views of religion. As 
a general rule, quotations have a value positively, but 
not negatively: they may shew that a writing was re- 
ceived as authoritative, but it cannot fairly be argued 
from this fact alone that another which is not quoted 
was unknown or rejected as apocryphal. 

Still, though the use of Scripture is in a great degree 
dependent on the character of the controversies of the 
day, the argument from quotations obtains a new weight 
in connexion with formal catalogues of the New Testa- 
ment. It is impossible not to admit that a general co- 
incidence of the range of patristic references with the 
limits elsewhere assigned to the Canon confirms and 
settles them. And in this way the history of the Canon 
can be carried up to times when catalogues could not 
have been published, but existed only implicitly in the 
practice of the Churches. 

3. The track however which we have to follow is 
often obscure and broken. The evidence of the earliest 
Christian writers is not only uncritical and casual: it is 
also fragmentary. A few letters of consolation and 
warning, two or three Apologies addressed to Heathen, 
a controversy with a Jew, a Vision, and a scanty glean- 
ing of fragments of lost works, comprise all Christian 
literature? up to the middle of the second century. And 
the Fathers of the next age were little fitted by their 
work to collect the records of their times. Christianity 
had not yet become a history, but was still a life. In 
such a case it is obviously unreasonable to expect that 
multiplicity of evidence and circumstantial detail which 
may be brought to bear upon questions of modern date. 


1 To these may perhaps be added fines and the Afostolical Canons and 
the original elements of the Clemen- Constitutions. 
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THE HISTORY OF THE CANON 


With our present resources there must be many unoccu- 
pied spots in the history of the Church, which give room 
for the erection of hypotheses, plausible though false. 
But this follows from the nature of the ground: and the 
hypotheses are tenable only so long as they are viewed 
without relation to the great lines of our defence. The 
strength of negative criticism lies in ignoring the exist- 
ence of a Christian society from the Apostolic age, strong 
in discipline, clear in faith, and jealous of innovation. 

It is then to the Church, as ‘a witness and keeper of 
‘holy writ, that we must look both for the formation 
and the proof of the Canon. The written Rule of Chris- 
tendom must rest finally on the general confession of 
the Church, and not on the independent opinions of its 
members. Private testimony in itself is only of secondary 
importance: its chief value lies in the fact that it is a 
natural expression of the current opinion of the time. 

It is impossible to insist on this too often or too 
earnestly. Isolated quotations may be in themselves 
unsatisfactory, but as embodying the tradition of the 
Church, generally known and acknowledged, they are of 
inestimable worth. To make use of a book as authori- 
tative, to assume that it is Apostolic, to quote it as in- 
spired, without preface or comment, is not to hazard a 
new or independent opinion, but to follow an unques- 
tioned judgment. It is unreasonable to treat our autho- 
rities as mere pieces or weights, which may be skilfully 
manceuvred or combined, and to forget that they are 
Christian men speaking to fellow Christians,as members 
of one body, and believers in one Creed’. The extent of 
the Canon, like the order of the Sacraments, was settled 


1 This is very well ar i i 

. lish ay gued by ss. 305 ff; and in his answer to 
Thiersch in his Versuch zur Her- Baur, Einige Worte tiber die Aecht- 
stellung des historischen Standpuncts heit der N. T. Schriften. Erlangen 
fiir die Kritik der N. T. Schriften, 1846. : pes 


‘ 
| 
. 
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me 


by common usage, and thus the testimony of Christians 
becomes the testimony of the Church. 

There is however still another way in which we may 
discern from the earliest time the general belief of Chris- 
tians respecting the Canon. The practical convictions 
of great masses find their peculiar expression in popular 
language and customs. Words and rites thus possess a 
weight and authority quite distinct from the casual re- 
ferences or deliberate judgments of individuals, so far as 
they convey the judgment of the many. If then it can 
be shewn that the earliest forms of Christian doctrine 
and phraseology exactly correspond with the different 
elements preserved in the Canonical writings, and that 
tradition preserves no trace of opinions not recognised 
in the Scriptures, and that the Scriptures consecrate no 
belief which is not seen embodied in Christian life; it 
will be reasonable to conclude that the coincidence im- 
plies a common source : that the written books and the 
traditional words equally represent the general sum of 
essential Apostolic teaching: and in proportion as the 
correspondences are more subtle and intricate, this proof 
of the authenticity of our books will be more convinc- 
ing’. 

Such appear to be the characteristics and conditions 
of the evidence by which the Canon must be determined. 
When these are clearly seen and impartially taken into 
account, it will be possible, and possible only then, to 
arrive at a fair conclusion upon it. It is equally unrea- 
sonable to prejudge the question either way, for it ought 


1 This will explain how much 
truth there is in the common state- 
ment that doctrine was the test of 
Canonicity. It is just as incorrect 
to say that the doctrine of the Church 
was originally drawn from Scripture, 
as to say that Scripture was limited 


by Apostolic tradition. The Canon 
of Scripture and the ‘Canon of 
Truth’ were alike independent, but 
necessarily coincided in their con- 
tents as long as they both retained 
their original purity. 
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to be submitted to a just and searching criticism. But if 
it can be shewn that the Epistles were first recognised 
exactly in those districts in which they would naturally 
be first known; that from the earliest mention of them 
they are assumed to be received by Churches, and not 
recommended only by private authority; that the Canon 
as we receive it now was fixed in a period of strife and 
controversy; that it was generally received on all sides; 
that even those who separated from the Church and cast 
aside the authority of the New Testament Scriptures did 
not deny their authenticity: if it can be shewn that the 
four Gospels include, with the most trifling exceptions’, 
all that has been preserved of the Life and Teaching 
of Christ, and that they adequately explain what is 
known of the other forms in which these were repre- 
sented: if it can be shewn that the first references to 
the Canonical Books are perfectly accordant with the 
express decisions of a later period; and that there is no 
trace of the general reception of any other books: if it 
can be shewn that the earliest forms of Christian doctrine 
and phraseology exactly correspond with the different 
elements preserved in the New Testament; it will surely 
follow that a belief in the authority of the books of the 
New Testament so widely spread throughout the Chris- 
tian body, so deeply rooted in the inmost consciousness 
of the Christian Church, so perfectly accordant with all 
the facts which we do know, can only be explained by 
admitting that they are genuine and Apostolic, a written 
Rule of Christian Faith and Life. 

The whole history of the formation of the Canon of 
the New Testament may be divided into three periods. 
Of these the first extends to the time of Hegesippus 


; P ' 
eo are collected in the Jtroduction to the Study of the Gospels, 
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(A.D. 70—170); the second to the persecution of Diocle- 
tian (A.D. 170—303); and the last to the third Council 
of Carthage (A.D. 303—397). Later speculations on the 
question in part belong more properly to special intro- 
ductions to the different books, and in part are merely 
the perpetuation of old doubts. But each of these 
periods marks some real step in the progress of the 
work. The first includes the period of the separate cir- 
culation and gradual collection of the Sacred Writings : 
the second completes the history of their separation 
from the mass of ecclesiastical literature: the third com- 
prises the formal ratification of the current. belief by the 
authority of councils. 

Something has been already said of the various diffi- 
culties which beset the inquiry, especially during the first 
period. An examination of the testimony of Fathers, 
Heretics, and Biblical Versions, will next shew how far 
it can be brought to a satisfactory issue. 
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PdBoc NdMoy AAETAI KAl TIPO@HT@N YAPIC FINDCKETAI Kal 
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CETAl Kal EKKAHCIAC YAPIC CKIPTA. 


Ep. AD DIOGNETUM. 


CHAPTER 
THE AGE OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


A.D. 70—I120. 


Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 
WoRDSWORTH. 


HE condition of the Church immediately after the 

Apostolic age was not*such as to create or require 
a literature of its own. Men were full of that anxious 
expectation which always betokens some critical change 
in the world; but the elements of the new life were not 
yet combined and brought into vigorous operation’. 
There was nothing either within or without to call into 
premature activity the powers and resources which were 
still latent in the depths of Christian truth. The autho- 
ritative teaching of Apostles was fresh in the memories 
of their hearers. That first era of controversy, in which 
words are fitted to the ideas for which they are after- 
wards substituted, had not yet passed by. The struggle 
between Christianity and Paganism had not yet assumed 
the form of an internecine war’. The times were con- 
servative, not creative. 


1 The well-known passages of Vir- 
gil (Ecl. 1v.), Tacitus (Hist. Vv. 13)5 
and Suetonius (Vesp. c. 4), express 
this feeling in memorable words. 
Percrebuerat Oriente toto, says the 
last writer, vetus et constans opinto 
esse in fatis ut eo tempore Judea pro- 
fecti rerum potirentur. The year of 
which he speaks is A.D. 67, the most 


probable date of the martyrdom of 
St Paul. 

2 Christianity as yet appeared to 
strangers only as a form of Judaism, 
even where St Paul preached, and 
consequently was a veligio lictia. Cf. 
Gieseler, Kirchengeschichte, 1. 100, 
and his references. 
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But in virtue of this conservatism the sub-apostolic 
age, though distinguished, was not divided from that 
which preceded it. It was natural that a break should 
intervene between the inspired Scriptures and the 
spontaneous literature of Christianity, between the 
teaching of Apostles and the teaching of philosophers; 
but it was no less natural that the interval should not 
be one of total silence. Some echoes of the last age 
still lived: some voices of the next already found ex- 
pression. In this way the writings of the Apostolic 
Fathers are at once a tradition and a prophecy. By 
tone and manner they are united to the Scriptures; 
for their authors seem to instruct, and not to argue; and 
at the same time they prepare us by frequent exagge- 
rations for the one sided systems of the following age. 

The form of the earliest Christian literature explains 
its origin and object. The writings of the first Fathers 
are not essays, or histories, or apologies, but letters’. 
They were not impelled to write by any literary motive, 
nor even by the pious desire of shielding their faith from 
the attacks of its enemies. An intense feeling of a new 
fellowship in Christ overpowered all other claims. As 
members of a great household—as fathers or brethren— 
they spoke to one another words of counsel and warning, 
and so found a natural utterance for the faith and hope 
and love which seemed to them the sum of Christian 
life. 

With regard to the History of the Canon the Apostolic 
Fathers occupy an important place, undesignedly it may 
be, but not therefore the less surely. Their evidence in- 
deed is stamped with the characteristics of their position, 
and implies more than it expresses; but even directly they 
say much. Within the compass of a few brief letters they 

1 Cf. Mohler, Patrologze, s. 50. 
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shew that the writings of the Apostles were regarded 
from the first as invested with singular authority, as 
the true expression, if not the original source, of Chris- 
tian doctrine and Christian practice. And more than 
this: they prove that it is unnecessary to have recourse 
to later influences to explain the existence of peculiar 
forms of Christianity which were coeval with its recep- 
tion in the world. In a word, they mark the beginnings 
of a written Canon, and establish the permanence of the 
elements of the Catholic faith. 

The latter point must be examined with care; for it is 
very needful to notice the proofs of the continuity of the 
representative forms of Christian doctrine at a time when 
it has been supposed to have undergone strange changes. 
Many have rightly perceived that the reception of the 
Canon implies the existence of one Catholic Church; and 
conversely, if we can shew that the distinct constituents 
of Catholicity were found in Christendom from the first 
age, we confirm the authenticity of those books which 
severally suggest and sanction them. It is true that these 
different types of teaching are at times arbitrarily expand- 
ed in the uncanonical writings without. any regard to their 
relative importance, but still they are essentially un- 
changed; and by the help of patristic deductions we may 
see in what way the natural tendencies which give rise to 
opposing heresies are always intrinsically recognised in the 
teaching of the universal Church. The elements of Holy 
Scripture are so tempered that though truly distinct 
they combine harmoniously; elsewhere the same elements 
are disproportionately developed, and in the end mutu- 
ally exclude each other’. 


1 In studying the writings of the which I have sought to try and to 
early Fathers much help may be correct my own views : Rortue (R.) 
gained from the following works (in Die Anfange a. Christlichen Kirche 
addition to the Church histories), by ...1837- MOHLER (J. A.) Patrologie, 
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ary history 
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Sect. I. THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS 
TO THE TEACHING OF THE APOSTLES. 


§ 1. 


The history of Clement of Rome is invested with a 
mythic dignity, which is without example in the ante- 
Nicene Church’. The events of his life have become so 
strangely involved in consequence of the religious ro- 
mances which bear his name, that they must remain in 
inextricable confusion; and even apart from this, there 
can be little doubt that traditions which belong to very 
different men were soon united to confirm the dignity of 
the successor of St Peter®. There is however no reason 
to question the belief that he was an immediate disciple 
of the Apostles, and overseer of the Church of Rome*; 
but beyond this all is doubtful*. It is uncertain whether 
he was of Jewish or heathen descent’: he is called at one 


Clement of Rome. 


Regensburg, 1840. SCHLIEMANN 


(A.) Die Clementinen, Hamburg, 
1844. DoRNER (J. A.) Die Lehre 
von der Person Christi, Stuttgart, 
1845—53- SCHWEGLER (A.) Das 
nachapostolische Zettalter, Tibingen, 
1846. LECHLER (G. V.) Das apo- 
stolische und nachapostolische Zett- 
alter, Haarlem, 1851, 2te Aufl. 1857. 
RITSCHL, Die Entstehung der alt- 
katholischen Kirche, 2te Aufl., Bonn. 
1857. HILGENFELD (A.) Die afo- 
stolischen Vater, Halle, 1853. Reuss 
(E.) Histoire de la Théologie Chré- 
tienne au Sidcle Apostoligue, 2me Ed. 
1860. LANGE (J. P.) Das aposto- 
lische Zeitalter,..1854. DDONALDSON 
(J.) A Critical History of Christian 
Literature and Doctrine...Vol.1. 1865. 
LIGHTFOOT (Bp.) Jgnatius, 1885. 

1 Cf. Schliemann, r18 ff. 

2 For instance, he was identified 
with Flavius Clemens, a cousin of 
Domitian, who was martyred at 


Rome. Schliemann, rog. Compare 
Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, pp. 264 
ff., for the connexion of Clement with 
the imperial household. 

3 Tren. c. Her. 111. 3 (Euseb. H. £. 
V. 6), Tplr@ Térw@ dd THY arocTé\wv 
Thy émioxomhy (of the Roman Church) 
kAnpovTar KAnuns, 6 Kai éwpaxws Tods 
Bakaplous dmocréAous Kal cuuBeBdn- 
Kas avrois kal re &vavhov 7d Kypvyua 
Twv dmocTo\w Kal thy mapddoow 
mpd ddbaruar Exwv ob pdvos, Ere yap 
monXol vrerelrovro Tére bro TGV aro- 
orodwy dedidayuévor. The passage is 
a singular testimony to the intense 
vividness of the impression produced 
by the Apostolic preaching and to 
the multiplicity of personal evidence 
by which it was attested. 

4 The various traditions are dis- 
cussed with great candour in Do- 
naldson, I. pp. go ft. 

5 The former alternative seems to 
be supported by his Epistle not so 


: 


Ss 


1.] 


time the disciple of St Paul, and again of St Peter’: the 
order of his episcopate at Rome is disputed’; and yet, 
notwithstanding these ambiguities, it is evident that he 
exercised a powerful and lasting influence. In fact, he 
lost his individuality through the general acknowledg- 
ment of his representative character in the history of the 
Church. 

Writings which were assigned to the authorship of 
Clement gained a wide circulation in the East and West. 
Two Epistles to Virgins were published in a Syriac 
translation under his name by Wetstein®’. The Cle- 
mentines, in spite of their tendency, remain entire, to 
represent the unorthodox literature of the first ages*. 
The Canons and Constitutions which claim his authority 
became part of the law-book of Christians’, Two Greek 
epistles, professing to be his, are appended to one of the 


CLEMENT OF ROME. 


earliest manuscripts of the Bible in existence®. 
The historical position of Clement is illustrated by the 


much by the manner in which he 
speaks of the Patriarchs as ‘our 
Fathers’ (cc. 4, 31) 55) as by his 
familiar knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment in the LXX version: the latter 
is adopted in the Clementines, and 
maintained by Hefele, Patrr. App. 
xix. f. Comp. Lightfoot, 7. ¢. pp- 
263 f., who concludes that Clement 
was of ‘Jewish or proselyte parent- 
age.’ 

1 The former opinion is grounded 
on Phil. iv. 3 (cf. Jacobson, ad Clem. 
vit. not. b); the latter is found in 
the Clementines, and, from them, 
in Origen, Philoc. c. 23, and later 
writers. Schliemann, 120. 

2 The chief authorities are quoted 
by Hefele, oe: 

8 Cf. Jacobson, ad Clem. R. vit. 
note 1. Mohler, ss. 67 sqq- Mohler 
defends their authenticity, which 
Neander thinks possible (CA. 7. 11. 
441). The quotations from the New 
‘Testament which they contain shew 


that they were certainly written early, 
but, as far as I can judge, consider- 
ably after Clement’s genuine Epistle. 
These quotations are examined be- 
low, ch. 11. § 8 f. 

4°Schliemann gives a very full 
account of them: 50 ff. (the Homz- 
lies); 265 ff. (the Recognitions). 
iT. Bunsen’s Hippolytus 11. 145 
sqq. (the Canons); Il. 220 Sqq-s and 
App. (the Constitutions). 

6 See App. B. In addition to the 
letters of Clement, the Cod. Alex. 
contains also three beautiful Chris- 
tian hymns, one of which is the 
Greek original of the Gloria im ex- 
celsis of our own Liturgy. Cf. Bunsen, 
Hippolytus, 111. 133 Sqq- Their ex- 
istence in the MS. proves no more 
than their ecclesiastical use. It should 
be added that the two epistles of 
Clement precede the addition of the 
books contained in the MS. while 
the Psalms of Solomon follow this 
total. See App. D. xii. 
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early traditions which fixed upon him as the author of sae 
Epistle to the Hebrews’, and of the Acts of the Apostles’. 
Subsequently he is charged with a two-fold office: he 
appears as the mediator between the followers of St Paul 
and St Peter, and as the lawgiver of the Church. Thus 
his testimony becomes of singular value, as that of a 
man to whom the first Christian society assigned its 
organization and its catholicity. 

The first Greek Epistle alone can be confidently pro- 
nounced genuine*®. The relation of this to our Canonical 
Books is full of interest. In its style, in its doctrine, 
and in its theory of Church government, it confirms the 
genuineness of disputed books of the New Testament*. 

The language of the Epistle of St Peter has been sup- 
posed to be inconsistent with the distinctive character- 
istics of the Apostle. Now, according to the most probable 
accounts, Clement was a follower of St Peter; and the 
tone of his Epistle agrees with that of his master in ex- 
hibiting the influence of St Paul. This influence extends to 
peculiarities of language. Sometimes Clement uses words 


1 On the authority of Origen, ap. 
Euseb. A. Z. V1..25. 

2 Photius (quoted by Credner, 
Fiinleit. 271) mentions this tradi- 
tion. 


‘only of the MS. has disappeared.’ 
(Lightfoot, Zhe Epistles of Clement, 
pp- 166, 23.) 

The second £fistle is probably 
part of a homily, but this writing 


3 Schwegler—following some ear- 
lier writers—has called in question 
the genuineness of the letter without 
any good ground (Wachap. Zeit. 11. 
125 sqq.). He has been answered 
by Bunsen, Ritschl, and others. Cf. 
Lechler, Apost. Zeit. 309 n. 

Its integrity appears to be as un- 
questionable as its genuineness. Few 
critics of any school would endorse 
the statement: ‘there can be no 
‘doubt that the Epistle is much inter- 
‘polated.’ (Supernat. Rel. 1.227.) At 
the close of c. 57 a lacuna occurs in 
the MS. ‘One leaf, and one leaf 


will be examined afterwards. 

[The discovery of a second MS. 
of the complete text of the ‘ Epistles’ 
at Constantinople, and of a Syriac 
version of them, now in the Univer- 
sity Library at Cambridge, confirms 
the above statements. See Lightfoot, 
2. c., 1880.] 

* The date of Clement's letter is 
disputed, for it depends on the order 
of his Episcopate. Hefele (p. xxxv.) 
places it at the close of the persecu- 
tion of Nero (A.D. 68—7o0). The later 
date (circ. 95) seems more probable. 
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found only in St Peter’s Epistles: more frequently those 
common to St Peter and St Paul; while his verbal coinci- 
dences with St Paul are both numerous and striking’. 
Again, the Epistle of Clement takes up a catholic 
position in the statement of doctrine, which shews that 
the supplementary views contained in the New Testa- 
ment had in his time been placed in contrast, and now 
required to be combined. The thcory of justification is 
stated in its antithetical fulness. The same examples are 
used as in the Canonical Epistles, and the teaching of 
St Paul and St James is coincidently affirmed. ‘Through | {4yence of 
‘faith and hospitality (Sua riot cal Porofeviav) a son was 
‘given to Abraham in old age, and by obedience (80 
‘ §araxons) he offered him a sacrifice to God.’ ‘Through 
‘faith and hospitality Rahab was saved (éo#@’). ‘We 
‘are not justified by ourselves (8’ éavtay)...nor by works 
‘which we have wrought in holincss of heart, but by our 
‘faith (81d rhs wlotews), by which Almighty God justified 
‘all from the beginning of the world®’ Shortly afterwards 
Clement adds in the spirit of St James ‘Let us then | St James— 
‘work from our whole heart the work of rightcousness*’ 
And the same tenor of thought reappears in the con- 


Chap. i. 


(B) i doc- 


trine, 


1 The following examples, which —evroupyds, ecroupyla, Neu- 
are taken from among many that Toupyety —pakaptoubs—olkTtp- 
I have noticed, will illustrate the pol—-odrela, Todcrevew (used 
extent and character of this con- by Polyc.) —ceuvs, ceuvdrns— 
nexion : xpnoreverOar. 

(a) Coincidence with St Peter in (5) Peculiar to Clement : 

words not elsewhere found in alxla — dddoLody — arrovora — 
the Epp. or PP. App.: Bovdnots — ixerevew —Kadov7} 
dryaborowla — ddedpdrns — Tol- —wapds — pvoapos—mapweye- 


pyov. (Perhaps no more.) Ons—mav dytos—mav dperos. 

(8) With St Peter and St Paul: 2? cc. x., xii. Cf. Lightfoot, Lp. to 
dyad ouveldnow— dywacuds— Galatians, pp. 15t ff. c.xi. dud ptdo- 
elduxpuvs— evoe Bera — evmpba- tevlay kal evoéBerav Awr éowbn. 


Sexros —Tarewoppootvn—vTa- 3 ¢, xxxii. The distinction sug- 

Koh—vropépevr—piradeh gla— gested between the final cause and 

prroterla, prdrdtevos. the zzstrument by the double use of 
(y) With St Paul: dua is very interesting. 


dperapérnros — éyxparever Oar 4 ¢. xxxiii. 1 John ii. 2. 
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tinual reference to the fear of God as instrumental in the 
accomplishment of these good works’. 

In other passages it is possible to trace the beginnings 
of modes of thought which are characteristic of St 
John. ‘The blood of Christ gained for the whole world 
‘the offer of the grace of repentance®.” ‘Through Him 
‘we look steadfastly on the heights of heaven; through 
‘Him we view as in a glass (évomrpsfoue8a) His spotless 
‘and most excellent visage; through Him the eyes 
‘of our heart were opened; through Him our dull 
‘and darkened understanding is quickened with new 
‘vigour on turning to His marvellous light®*’ The allu- 
sions to the Epistle to the Hebrews are numerous though 
silent, and such as to shew that the language of the 
Epistle was transfused into Clement’s mind‘. 

And yet more than this: the Epistle of Clement 
proves the existence of a definite constitution and a fixed 
service in the Church. And this will explain why he was 
selected as the representative of that principle of organiza- 
tion which seems to have been naturally developed in 
every Roman society. A systematic constitution, as well 
as a Catholic Creed, had a necessary connexion with that 
form of mind whose whole life was law. Thus Clement 
refers to ‘episcopal’ jurisdiction as an institution of the 
Apostles, who are said to have appointed those ‘who were 


1 ce. iii., xix., xxi., Gc. Cf. Schlie- 
mann, S. 414. Herm. Fast. Mand. 
vii. (p. 363). 

2c, vii. vrjveyxev* the use of the 
word is remarkable. Cf. Lightfoot 
in loc. 

3c. xxxvi. Nothing but the ori- 
ginal can fully convey the exqui- 
site beauty of the last words: 7 
dovveros Kal éoxorwpevn Sidvora nud 
dvadddXet els 7d Oabuacror abrod pas. 
Our understanding is like a flower in 
a sunless cavern till the light of God 


falls on it. 

4 The most remarkable of these 
allusions occurs directly after the 
passage just quoted (c. xxxvi.): o's 
(Christ) Gv aravyacua THs weyahw- 
aivns avrod rocotTy peltwy early ay- 
yrov bow diapopdrepov bvoua Kexdn- 
povéunxev, «.7.r. Cf. Hebr. i. 3 ff. 
Other unquestionable parallels occur 
in c. xvii. (Hebr. xi. 37), c. xliii, 
(Hebr. iii. 5), Gc. On Clement’s re- 
ferences to the Lord’s words, see 
p. 60. 
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‘the firstfruits of their labours in each state as officers 
‘(émuocxorous Kal Svaxovous) for the ordering of the future 
‘Church’’ At the same time earnest warnings are given 
against ‘division and parties’, which, as we see from the 
Pastoral Epistles, arose as soon as the rules of ecclesias- 
tical discipline were drawn closer. But this is not all; for 
the times of the ‘ offerings and services’ of Christians are 
referred to the authority of the Lord Himself, who ‘com- 
‘manded that they should not be made at random, or ina 
‘disorderly manner, but at fixed seasons and hours’. It 
is possible that this is only a transference of the laws of 
the Jewish synagogue, which were sanctioned by the 
observance of our Saviour, to the Christian Church; as 
is indeed made probable by the parallel which Clement 
institutes between the Levitical and Christian priesthood*; 
but all that needs to be particularly remarked is that 
such phraseology is clearly of a date subsequent to the 
Pastoral Epistles’. The polity recognised by St Paul had 
advanced to a further stage of development at the time 
when Clement wrote. 

The kind of testimony to the New Testament which 
is thus obtained is beyond all suspicion of design; and, 
admitting the genuineness of the record, above all con- 
tradiction. The Christian Church, as Clement describes 
it, exhibits a fusion of elements which must have existed 
separately at no distant period. Tradition ascribes to 
him expressly the task of definitely combining what was 
left still disunited by the Apostles ; and we find that the 
very elements which he recognised are exactly those, 


2 Gu Xd115 of a prayer, which probably repre- 
2c. xliv. sents the form and gives some of the 
5 Coxe language of the earliest unwritten 
CNG liturgies. Comp. Lightfoot, LoGepp- 


5 The newly-discovered portion of 269 ff. 
the first Epistle consists in the main 


ritual. 
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without any omission or increase, which are preserved to 


us in the New Testament as stamped with Apostolic 


authority’. 


The other Fathers of the first age, as will 


be seen, represent more or less clearly some special form 


of Christian teaching ; 
by side. They witness to 
parts of the Canon: 
the whole. 


G2. 


- but Clement places them all side 


the independent weight of 


he ratifies gencrally the claims of 


Ignatius. 


The lctters which bear the name of Ignatius are dis- 
tinguished among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers 


by a character of which no 
the New Tcstament. 


exact type can be found in 


They bear the stamp of a mind 


fully imbued with the doctrine of St Paul, but at the 
same time exhibit a spirit of order and organization 


forcign to the first stage of Christian socicty. 
is recognised as an outward body 


‘the Catholic Church”’ 


1 The Apostles were charged with 
the enunciation of principles, and 
not with their combination. They 
had to do with essence, and not with 
form. But after the destruction of 
Jerusalem an outward framework was 
required for Christian truth: and the 
arranging of this according to Apo- 
stolic rules was left to the successors 
of the Apostles. 

2 The phrase occurs for the first 
time in Ignatius, ad Syzyri. viii. trou 
dv avy o émicxomos éxet TO TAOS 
éorw, womep Strov av 7» Xpiords “Iy- 
cobs é€xet 1 KaOoNK?) ExkAnota. The 
context deals with the principle of 
unity centred in the bishop in cach 
Church. What the bishop is to 
the individual Church, that is Christ 
to the ‘universal’ Church. Where 
‘Christ Jesus’ is (and the fulness of 
the title is not without significance) 
there is the ‘universal’ Church. [lis 


In them 


Presence is the one test of Catholicity. 

In the Alartyrdom of LPolycarp, 
which was written in the name of the 
Church of Swyrna (A.D. 167), the 
phrase is found with somewhat 
greater latitude of meaning. This 
appears in the Salutation: 7 exKAN- 
gia ToU Geod 7 Tapockodoa Smipvay 
TH éxkAnola Tod Oeod TH Tapotxovoy 
é€v Pitoundiw Kal rdoas tais Kara 
mavTa Térov THs aylas Kal KaBohux7ys 
exxAnotas maporxias €\eos elpnvn Kai 
ayamrn* and again in the combina- 
tion...7ys Kara TH olkounév ny Kabo- 
es éx«Anolas (cc. viii., xix.); and 
still more in the title given to Poly- 
carp as érlioxomos THs Ev Swipyyn Kabo- 
Nuys ExxAnolas (c. xvi.), where the 
word KadoNexis is exchanged for 
sancte in the old Latin Version. 

In these passages there is a tend- 
ency towards two distinct concep- 
tions of that Catholicity of which 
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of Christ made up of many members. The image which 
St Paul had sketched is there realized and filled up with 


startling boldness. 


The Church polity of the Pastoral 


Epistles seems dim and uncertain when compared with 


the rigid definitions of these later writings. 
lies their force as witnesses to our Canon. 


But in this 
They pre- 


suppose those Epistles of St Paul which have seemed 
most liable to attack; and on the other hand they 
exhibit exactly that form of doctrine into which the 


the Presence of Christ is the essential 
sign, the one external and regarding 
the extension of the Church through- 
out the whole world, the otherinternal 
and marking a characteristic of cach 
put of the Society in itself. Speaking 
broadly, we may say that we can 
find in them the germs of the doca/ 
and dogmatic ideas of catholicity 
which at a later time were well ex- 
plained by Cyril of Jerusalem : ka6o- 
dex wey ody Kadetrac [H éxxAnola] dua 
TO KaTd mdons elvac THS olKovmévns 
ard mepdruv ys ews mepdrwv" Kat dud 
To Kiddoxew KaGonKas Kal avehecTos 
 dravra Ta els yuaow avOpwimuv édOew 
bpelhovra Sdypara... (Catech. xviii. 
§ rz). 

These two ideas though finally di- 
vergent are capable of being traced 
back to the same source; or rather 
they were necessarily evolved in due 
succession by the historic progress 
of Christianity, through its claim to 
universality. At first the Christian 
Church was contemplated in contrast 
with the Jewish Church: a society 
with no limits of race or nation in 
contrast with one confined to a cho- 
sen people. And next a contrast 
arose between Christian societies 
themselves, as this claimed to follow 
the teaching of one Apostle and that 
of another, while a third treasured 
up with equal reverence all the vari- 
ous forms of Apostolic teaching. The 
true Church was Catholic as opposed 
equally to what was special and to 
what was partial. 


As the opposition between Chris- 
tianity and Judaism became less 
keen, the universal extension of the 
Christian Church was interpreted in 
a merely local sense, and ‘catholic’ 
became practically synonymous with 
locally universal, in which sense the 
title is constantly interpreted by Au- 
gustine, as for instance: Ipsa est 
enim ecclesia catholica; unde xa@o- 
dex Greece appellatur, quod per 
totum orbem terrarum diffunditur. 
Epist. Vii. 1. Comp. cxl. 43. 

But it is in the sense of universal 
as opposed to partial that the term 
‘Catholic’ is of vital importance in 
the history of the Church. In this 
respect Catholicity is the ecclesiasti- 
cal correlative to the whole sum of 
the Holy Scriptures, Old and New, 
and the protest against all exclusive- 
ness, whether of Ebionites, or Mar- 
cionites, or Donatists—the earliest 
types of legalism, rationalism, and 
puritanism, if we may venture to 
translate the names into general terms. 

It may be added that it is remark- 
able that the epithet ‘Catholic,’ which 
in later times the Latin Church has 
appropriated to herself, is not applied 
to the Church in the Western Creeds 
till the 7th (or perhaps the 6th) cen- 
tury. On the other hand it is found 
almost universally in the Eastern 
Creeds (Heurtley, Harm. Symbol. 
p- 143). Pearson has given a very 
rich collection of passages illustrating 
the usage of the word: Ox the Creed, 
Art. ix. 
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principles of St Paul would naturally be reduced by a 
vigorous and logical teacher presiding over the central 
Church of Gentile Christendom, ‘the anti-pole of Jeru- 
‘salem, and there brought into contact with the two rival 
parties within the Church, as well as with the different 
heresies which had been detected and condemned by 
St John". 

It is unnecessary to enter here into the controversy 
which has been raised about the Ignatian Epistles*. If 
any part of them be accepted as genuine, our argument 
holds good: for it is drawn from their general character. 
After they have been reduced within the narrowest limits 
which are justified by historical criticism, they still shew 
a clear and vivid individuality, a character which, how- 
ever different from the popular idea of a disciple of 
St John, appears to be not unsuited to the early Bishop 
of Antioch. _ Its very distinctness has suggested doubts 
of its authenticity; but even at the first view it seems to 
be one far more likely to have been imitated than in- 
vented. The exaggerations of the copy bring out more 
clearly the traits of the original. It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for a later writer to have 
imagined Ignatius, as he appears in the letters, zealous 
against Docetic heresies, Jewish traditions, and indivi- 
dual schism: keenly alive to the very dangers, and those 
only, with which he must have contended at Antioch. 
But when the character was once portrayed it offered a 

1 Cf. Dorner, 1. 144 sqq. 


2 Hefele gives a fair summary of 
the controversy. It is but right to 


Ignatius. A careful and minute ex- 
amination of the language of all the 
Epistles would I believe bring the 


confess that the more carefully I 
have studied the shorter recension 
the more firmly I am convinced that 
it proceeds entirely from one mind 
and one pen. The most startling 
peculiarities are those which spring 
most directly from the position of 


question of their unity at least to a 
satisfactory close. But this would 
carry us far beyond the limits of our 
Essay. [Bp. Lightfoot has now es- 
tablished this conclusion beyond 
reasonable doubt. 1887.] 
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tempting model for imitation. The style and opinions 
of Ignatius are clear and trenchant. He was at an early 
time looked upon as the representative of ecclesiastical 
order and doctrine in its technical details, different in 
this from Clement, whose name, as we have seen, sym- 
bolised the union of the different elements contained in 
the Apostolic teaching. The one appears in tradition 
as systematizing the Catholic Church which the other 
has constructed’. 

The traditional aspect of these two great teachers 
harmonizes with their real historical position. The letter 
of Clement falls within the Apostolic age; and Ignatius 
was martyred in the reign of Trajan*. So that his letters 
probably come next in date among the remains of the 
earliest Christian literature. A comparison of the writ- 
ings themselves would lead to the same conclusion. The 
letters of Ignatius could not naturally have preceded 
that of Clement, while they follow it in a legitimate 
sequence, and form a new stage, so to speak, in the 
building of the Christian Church. This may be clearly 
seen in the different modes by which they enforce the 
necessity of an organised ministry. Clement appeals to 
the analogy of the Levitical priesthood; Ignatius insists 
on the idea of a Christian body. 

The circumstances under which Ignatius wrote, on 
his way from Antioch to Rome, necessarily impressed 


1 Popular traditions frequently 
embody a character with singular 
beauty in some one trait. Thus Ig- 
natius is said to have instituted the 
custom of singing hymns antiphon- 
ally ‘from a vision of angels whom 
‘he saw thus singing to the Holy 
‘Trinity’ (Socr. 7. #. vi. 8). Cf. 
Bingham, Orig. Eccles. 1V- 434- 

2 Pearson, followed by many later 
writers, fixed Ignatius’ martyrdom 
in 116. Hefele and Mohler prefer 


the earlier date. The latest and 
most thorough investigation of the 
question by Zahn (Zgnatius von An- 
tiochien, Gotha, 1873), shews that if 
the date of the Acta (107 A-D.) be set 
aside (so Zahn), there is absolutely 
no evidence to determine at what 
point between 107—I17 A.D. the 
martyrdom is to be placed. On an 
assertion that he was martyred at 
Antioch, Dec. 20, I15, A.D., see 
the Preface. 
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Jorn a last 
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Church. 


his letters with a peculiar character. It has been argued 
that they are unlike the last words of a Christian martyr, 
written on the very road to death: it should be said that 
they are unlike the words of any other martyr than 
Ignatius. They are indeed the parting charge of one 
who was conscious that he was called away at a crisis in 
the history of the Church. As long as an Apostle lived 
old things had not yet passed away; but on the death of 
St John it seemed that the ‘last times” were at hand, 
though in one sense, according to his promise, Christ 
had then come, and a new age of the world had begun. 
The perils which beset this transition from Apostolic to 
Episcopal government, in the midst of heresies within 
and persecutions without, might well explain warmer 
language than that of Ignatius. He wrote with earnest 
vehemence because he believed that episcopacy was the 
bond of unity, and unity the safety of the Church’. 

In this way the letters of Ignatius complete the 
history of one feature of Christianity. The Epistles of 
St Paul to the Ephesians, his Pastoral Epistles, and the 
Epistles of Clement and Ignatius, when taken together, 
mark a harmonious progression in the development of 
the idea of a Church. The first are creative and the last 
constructive. In the Epistle to the Ephesians the great 
mystery of the Christian Society is set forth under two 
images, which include the essential truths of all later 
speculations. It is the Body of Christ in virtue of the 
one life which it derives from His who is its Hlead; and 
it is the Temple of God, so far as it is built up in various 


l Ad Eph. xi. 
2 This feeling is expressed with 
touching simplicity in the Epistle to 


THs év Zupia exxXnolas, aris dvtt 
EMO moméve TH Oe@ XpHTar. Mévos 
it} ; adtny ‘Incots Xpucrés émioxomtoet 
the Romans, which, asis wellknown, «kai H vmev aydan (c. ix.). The aa 
is most free from hierarchical views. sage is omitted in the ‘Syriac Ver- 
Mvyuovevere €v TH mpocevxn vuay sion. 
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ages and of various elements on the foundations which 
Christ laid, and of which He is the corner-stone. In the 
Pastoral Epistles this teaching is realised in the outlines 
of a visible society. In the later writings the great prin- 


| ciples of Scripture are reduced to a system, and ex- 


panded with logical ingenuity. But when this connexion 


_is traced by the help of an undesigned commentary in 


| writings fragmentary, occasional, and inartificial, it surely 


follows that a series of books so intimately united must 
indeed have been the original expressions of the succes- 


sive forms of Christian thought which they exhibit. 


Though the Ignatian letters witness to three chief 
types of Apostolic teaching, one type stands forth in 
them with peculiar prominence. The image of St Paul 
is stamped alike upon their language and their doctrine. 
The references to the New Testament are almost ex- 
clusively confined to his writings. Familiar words and 


phrases shew that he was a model continually before 


the writer’s eyes; and in one place this is expressly 


affirmed? 


The controversy against Jewish practices is conducted 
as sternly as in the Epistle to the Galatians, though its 
form shews that it belongs to a later epoch. Christianity 
is distinguished by a new name (Xprotiavicpds”) as a 
system contrasted with Judaism. Judaism (Iovédaicpos) 


1 The only coincidences which I more numerous: ©.g. ayLogopos— 


have noticed between the language 
of St John and Ignatius consist in 
the frequent use of ayarn, ayarar, 
and 6 ovpavés, while St Paul and 
Clement generally use of ovpavol. 

The words common to St Paul 
and Ignatius only are very numerous, 
e.g. dddKtos——avaypux ey darepl- 
oracTos—eKkT pwya—evorns— Onpropa- 
xiv — lovbaicpos—dvalunv—oikovoula 
(met.)—¢uavovr. 

Those peculiar to Ignatius are still 


C. 


déproros—dvrlyuxov—compounds of 
dios, as a&id0eos, dévopaxdpioTos— 
dmrodiwwrl fer Oar — Spool feoGar — évouv, 
tywois—compounds of Oeds, as Geo- 
dpbuos, Peopopos —Kaxorexvla — pap- 
paxov. The references are made to 
all the shorter Epistles without dis- 
tinction, whether contained in the 
Syriac or not. 

2 4d Rom. c. iii. &c. This new 
name likewise comes from Antioch. 
Cf. Acts xi. 26. 
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the Old Tes- 
tament, and 


the Church. 


is ‘an evil leaven that has grown old and sour’’ ‘To 
‘use the name of Jesus Christ and yet observe Jewish 
‘customs is unnatural (@ro7ov’).’ ‘To live according to 
‘Judaism is to confess that we have not received grace®.’ 
At the same time, like St Paul, Ignatius regards Chris- 
tianity as the completion, and not the negation, of the 
Old Testament. The prophets ‘lived according to Jesus 
‘Christ,...being inspired by His grace, to the end that 
‘those who disbelieve should be convinced that it is one 
“God who manifested Himself [both in times past and 
‘now] through Jesus Christ His Son, who is His Word, 
‘having proceeded from Silence‘, from which some have 
held that Thought and Word were evolved as successive 
forms of the Divine Being, and ‘who in all things well- 
‘pleased Him that sent Him*? 

The Ignatian doctrine of the unity of the Church, 
which in its construction shews the mind of St Peter, is 
really based upon the cardinal passage of St Paul®. 
Christians individually are members of Christ, who is 
their great Spiritual Head. And conversely, the Church 
universal, and each Church in particular, represents the 
body of Christ, and its history must so far set forth an 
image of the life of Christ in its spirit and its form. As 
a consequence of this view the Bishop in the earthly and 
typical Church is not only a representation of Christ, 


1 Ad Magn. x. 


2 Tbid. 

3 Ad Magn. viii. 

* Dr Lightfoot has shewn (Yourn. 
of Philology, i. pp. 53 ff. 1868) that 
the words atévos and ovx in the com- 
mon texts are an interpolation. 

5 Ad Magn. viii. The reference 
to Silence (Zvy7), which forms an 
important element in Valentinianism, 
was a serious objection to the authen- 
ticity of the Ignatian letters till the 


discovery of the ‘Treatise against 
Heresies.’ Now it appears that the 
same phraseology was used in the 
‘Great Announcement,’ an authori- 
tative exposition of the doctrines of 
the Simonians, and consequently it 
must have been current in Ignatius’ 
time (Hipp. adv. Her, vi. 18). Cf. 
Bunsen, Aippolytus, 1. 57 ff., whose 
opinion on the subject however seems 
improbable. 
8 Eph. v. 23 sqq. 
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whom ‘we must regard as Christ Himself*” and ‘a par- 
‘taker of the judgment of Christ, even as Christ was of 
‘the judgment of the Father’, while the Church is united 
to Christ as He is united to the Father*: but also—and 
in this lies the most remarkable peculiarity of his system 
—the relation of the Church as a living whole to its dif- 
ferent officers corresponds in some sense to that of Christ 
Himself, of whom it is an image, to the Father on the 
one hand, and on the other to the Apostles. On earth 
the Bishop is the centre of unity in each society, as the 


- Father is the ‘Bishop of all*’ Believers are subject to 
the Bishop as to God’s grace, and to the presbytery as 


to Christ’s law’; since the Bishop, as he ventures to say in 
another place, ‘ presides as representative of God, and the 
‘presbyters as representatives of the Apostolic Council®,’ 

The Ignatian writings, as might be expected, are not 


_ without traces of the influence of St John. The circum- 


stances in which he was placed required a special enun- 


ciation of Pauline doctrine; but this is not so expressed as 
to exclude the parallel lines of Christian thought. Love 


is ‘the stamp of the Christian’. ‘ Faith is the beginning, 


‘and love the end of life®’ ‘Faith is our guide upward 
‘(dvarywyevs), but love is the road that leads to God*.’ 


©The Word is the manifestation of God”, ‘the door (@vpa) 


‘by which we come to the Father", ‘and without Him 
‘we have not the principle of true life”’ ‘The Spirit 
‘(qvebua) is not led astray, as being from God. For it 
‘knoweth whence it cometh and whither it goeth, and 
‘testeth (€déyyer) that which is hidden™.’ The true meat 


1 Ad Eph. vi. 10 4d Magn. viii. (quoted above). 
2 4d Eph. iii. u 4d Philad. ix: Cf. John x. 7. 

3 Ad Eph. v. 12 4d Trall. ix.: 06 xwpls TO adn- 
4 Ad Magn. iii. Owwov fhv ovx exomer. Cf. ad Eph. 


5 Ad Magn.ii. ° Ad Magn. vi. iii.: "I. X. 76 ddidKperov Hur STV... 
7 Ad Magn. v. § Ad Eph. xiv. 13 4@ Philad. vii. Comp. John 
9 Ad Eph: ix. (So Syr-) iii. 8; xvi. 8. 
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epistle 


of the Christian is the ‘bread of God, the bread of 
‘heaven, the bread of life, which is the flesh of Jesus 
‘Christ, and his drink is ‘Christ’s blood, which is love 
‘incorruptible’” He has no love of this life; “his love 
‘has been crucified, and he has in him no burning passion 
‘for the world, but living water [as the spring of a new 
‘life] speaking within him, and bidding him come to his 
‘Father?’ Meanwhile his enemy is the enemy of his 
Master, even ‘the ruler of this age*, 

These passages, it must be repeated, are not brought 
forward as proofs of the use of the writings of St John, 
but as proofs of the currency of the modes of thought of 
St John. They indicate at least that phraseology and 
lines of reflection which are preserved for us in the cha- 
racteristic teaching of the fourth Gospel were familiar to 
the writer of the Ignatian Epistles. Different readers 
will estimate the value of the coincidences differently ; 
but if once the Christian society be recognised as pos- 
sessed of a continuous life, they cannot be disregarded*. 


ws: 

The short epistle of Polycarp contains far more re- 
ferences to the writings of the New Testament than any 
other work of the first age; and still, with one exception, 


1 Ad Rom. vii. The Syriac text dpxwy rod xdécmov'rotrou' and see 
though shorter gives the same sense. 1 Cor. ii. 6, 8. 


Cf. John vi. 32, 51, 53. * It is scarcely necessary to say 


Polycarp. 


2 Ad Rom. l. c. The last clause 
is wanting in the Syriac, yet the 
boldness of the metaphor seems to be 
in Ignatius’ manner. Ip ¢udédiidov, 
‘fiery passion for the material world,’ 
which forms a good contrast with 
vdwp Sav, ‘living water,’ is certainly, 
I think, the true reading. Cf. John 
iVs_ 13), Vil. 38) 

3 Ad Rom. l.c.: 6 dpxwv Tod alavos 
rovrov. Cf. John xii. 31; xvi. 11: 6 


that Philo’s doctrine of the Word is 
wholly dissociated from Messianic 
expectations. The apprehension of 
the Truth 6 Néyos capt éyévero— the 
‘mere application to an individual 
‘of a theory which had long occu- 
“pied the Hebrew mind’ as it has 
been called with startling want of 


spiritual discernment—was the great- . 


est step ever taken in 


religious 
thought. 


_— 


“rit. 
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all the phrases which he borrows are inwoven into the 
texture of his letter without any sign of quotation. In 
other cases it is possible to assign verbal coincidences to 
accident; but Polycarp’s use of scriptural language is 
so frequent that it is wholly unreasonable to doubt that 
he was acquainted with the chief parts of our Canon; 


-and the mode in which this familiarity is shewn serves 


to justify the conclusion that the scriptural language 

of other books in which it occurs more scantily implies 

a similar knowledge of the Apostolic writings’. 

A scriptural tone naturally involves a catholicity of spi- 
Polycarp is second only to Clement among the early 

Fathers in the breadth of Apostolic teaching embraced 

in his epistle?. The influence of St Peter, St John, and St 


Paul, may be traced in his doctrine. In one sentence he 
“has naturally united’ the watchwords, so to say, of the 
‘three Apostles, where he speaks of Christians being ‘built 
‘up into the fazth given to them, which ts the mother of us 
‘all (cf. Gal. iv. 26), hope following after, dove towards God 


‘and Christ and towards our neighbour preceding.’ But 
the peculiar similarity of this epistle to thatioti st.heter 
was a matter of remark even in early times*. It would be 
curious to inquire how this happens ; for though the dis- 


ciple of St John reflects from time to time the burning 


1 The authenticity of Polycarp’s 
Epistle stands quite unshaken. Gi 
Schliemann, s. 418 anm. ; Jacobson, 
ad vit, Polyc. note q. Schwegler, 1. 
154 sqq-, has added no fresh force 
to the old objections. Donaldson 
however, following Daillé and Bun- 
sen, rejects c. xiii, as an interpolation, 
on grounds which appear to be in- 
sufficient. See Jacobson ad loc. On 
the evidence of Polycarp generally 
see Bp. Lightfoot, Cont. Rev., May, 


1875. 
The fragments of ‘ Polycarp’s Re- 


sponsions’ given by Feuardentius in 
his notes on Irenzeus (III. 3) cannot, 
I think, be genuine. Is anything 
known of the MS. Catena from which 
they were taken? 

2 The similarity between parts of 
the Epistles of Clement and Poly- 
carp is very striking. The passages 
are printed at length by Hefelé, Pro- 
leg. p. XXVUI. sqq. In single words 
the likeness is not less remarkable. 

3 Schwegler, U1. 157. Polyc. ad 
Phil. c. iii. Compare Jacobson’s note. 

+ Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 14. 
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the Pastoral 
Epistles. 


zeal of his master’; though in writing to the Church most 
beloved by St Paul he recalls the features of their ‘ glori- 
ous’ founder ; still he exhibits more frequently the tone 
of St Peter, when he spoke at the last as the expounder of 
the Christian law. Whatever may be the explanation of 
this, the fact is in itself important ; for it confirms and 
defines what has been already remarked as to the mutual 
influences which appear to have ultimately modified the 
writings of St Peter and St Paul. The style of St Peter, 
it is well known, is most akin to that of the later epistles of 
St Paul; and in full harmony with this, the letter of Poly- 
carp, while it echoes so many familiar phrases of the First 
Epistle of St Peter, shews scarcely less likeness to the 
Pastoral Epistles of St Paul’. 


1 The famous passage, c. vii. z7z7¢. 
in connexion with iren. 111. 3 (Euseb. 
Iv. 14), will occur to every one. The 
words of Irenzeus deserve to be tran- 
scribed, as they carry on a generation 
later the power of the Apostolic life 
already noticed in Irenzeus’ account 
of Clement (supr. p. 22, n. 3). Kal 
Ilo vcaprros 5¢ ob povov U7rd arocTéAwy 
Habnrevdels Kal cuvavactpagels moh- 
hots Tois tov Xprarov éwpaxdow adda 
kal wd amocTé\wy KatacTabels els 
thy ’Aclay év rH ev Zuipvy éexxAnola 
émlakotos, Ov Kal nuets Ewpdxamev év 
TH TpsTn nua nrrxia, émemond yap 
Tapéuewe kal mavu yqpadéos évddews 
kal émipavécrara maptupnoas é&AdOe 
Tod Blov, Tatra diddéas ael d kal mapa 
Tay amrooréhwy éuabev, & Kal 7 €xKd7- 
gia mapadidwow, & Kal nova éotly a\n- 
67. Maprupodow rovros al card Thy 
Alay éxkAnolar Taoat, K.TD. 

The perpetuity of Apostolic doc- 
trine in its fulness is an implicit tes- 
timony to the authority of the New 
Testament as a whole. 

To complete the testimony the 
words of Tertullian may be added: 
Hoc enim modo ecclesiz Apostolice 
census suos deferunt, sicut Smyrne- 


It can scarcely be an ac- 


orum ecclesia Polycarpum ab Johanne 
conlocatum refert, sicut Romanorum 
Clementem a Petro ordinatum edit, 
proinde utique et czterz exhibent 
quos Apostoli in episcopatum con- 
stitutos Apostolici seminis traduces 
habeant (De Prescr. Her. 32). 

? The following passages from St 
Peter may be noticed: 1 Pet. i. 8 
(c.. 1) 3. i. 13 (¢, a1.) 5 i: ax (c. ii.) s aie 
9 (c. 1.)5, Beer (C.'v).5 Tey (c. vests 
li. 22, 24 (c. viii.). 

We may perhaps compare also the 
notices of St Paul found in 2 Pet. iii. 
153; Polyc. c. iii. 

As to the Pastoral Epistles, see 
c. iv. (1 Tim. vi. 10, 7); c. v. (2 Tim. 
ii. 12) $8e: xlis¢r Tim. ii. 2): 

The inscriptions of the epistles of 
the Apostolic Fathers are not with- 
out special significance. Polycarp 
writes eos vuty Kal elpjvn* in the 
New Testament @\eos occurs in the 
salutations of r and 2 Tim., 2 John, 
and Jude. Ignatius, with one excep- 
tion (ad Philad.), says meiora xal- 
pew. Cf. James i. 1. Clement, in 
the name of the Church of Rome, 
uses the common salutation -of St 
Paul xdpis Kai elpjvn. 


I.] 


cident that it does so; and at any rate it follows that a 
peculiar representation of Christian doctrine, which has 
been held in our own time to belong to the middle of the 
second century, was familiarly recognised in its double 
form, without one mark of doubt, almost within the verge 
of the Apostolic age’. Unless we admit the authenticity 
|of the Pastoral Epistles and of the First Epistle of St 


| 
| Peter, the general tone and language of the Epistle of 
| 
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| Polycarp are wholly inexplicable’. 
| The dangers which impressed on the Ignatian letters | Redation to 
their peculiar character have given some traits to that of i 
Polycarp. He too insists on the necessity ‘of turning 
‘away from, false teaching to the word handed down 

‘from the first®. The true historic presence and work 
of the Lord, on which Ignatius insists with emphatic 
earnestness in combating the error of the Docete, forms 

the centre of the teaching of Polycarp. ‘For whoever,’ 

he affirms in the spirit and almost in the words of St 
John, ‘does not confess that Jesus Christ has come in 

‘the flesh is Antichrist: and whoever does not confess 

‘the testimony of the cross is of the devil; and whoever 
‘perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts and 

‘says that there is neither resurrection nor judgment, 
“this man is the firstborn of Satan*” ‘Christians,’ he says 
elsewhere, ‘are to be subject to the priests and deacons, 


1 The epistle of Polycarp was writ- 
ten shortly after the martyrdom of 
Ignatius, and its date consequently 
depends onthat. Cf. cc, ix., xili., an 
Jacobson’s note on the last passage, 
which removes Liicke’s objection. 

2 Among the peculiarities of Poly- 
carp’s language are the following: he 
has in common with St Paul only 
émom\avgy — dppaBwy — adpidapyupos 
—r1d kahov—paratodoyla— pov oetv. 
Of his coincidences with St Peter, 
which consist in whole phrases and 


not in single words, we have already 
spoken. The following words are not 
found elsewhere in the Apostolic Fa- 


d thers noratall in the New Testament 


except in St Peter’s and St Paul’s Epi- 
stle, dvaxdmrrecbar— Pevdddedpos — 
Wevdoddarxahla——peBodevew (ueBo- 
dela, St Paul)—dadbrouos (droropla, 
St Paul). 

Fen vils 

4 ¢. vii. The words might seem a 
condemnation of the characteristic 
errors of our own age. 
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Chap.i. | ‘as to God and Christ’, : 
ais a part of the discipline of the Church’. 
The special In one respect the testimony of Polycarp is more im- 
Bolnearp's portant than that of any other of the Apostolic Fathers. 
testimony. 


The letter of 
Barnabas 
genuine, 


Like his Master, he lived to unite two ages*. He had 
listened to St John, and he became himself the teacher of 
Irenzeus. In an age of convulsion and change he stands 
at Smyrna and Rome as a type of the changeless truths 
of Christianity. In his extreme age he still taught ‘that 
‘which he had learned from the Apostles, and which con- 
‘tinued to be the tradition of the Church*’ And in the 
next generation his teaching was confirmed by all the 
Churches in Asia®. Thus the zeal of Polycarp watches 
over the whole of the most critical period of the history 
of Christianity. His words are the witnesses of the second 


age? 


§ 4. Barnabas. 


The arguments which have been urged against the 
claims of the Epistle of Barnabas to be considered as a 


STC Va 

etc vil: 

3 His death is variously placed 
from 147—178. The recent inyesti- 
gations of M. Waddington as to the 
date of the Proconsulship of L. Sta- 
tius Quadratus, under whom Poly- 
carp suffered, fix the true date [Febr. 
24] 155-6 A.D. The meeting of Po- 
lycarp with Anicetus will therefore 
fall in x54 A.D. Comp. Lipsius, Der 
Miértyrer-tod Polycarp’s, Hilgenfeld’s 
Zeitschrift, vii. 2, pp. 188 ff. 

Serene ay. 

5 Trend. a 

8 In the account of his martyrdom 
he is described as one ‘ who proved 
‘himself in our times an apostolic 
‘and prophetic teacher and bishop of 
‘the Catholic Church in Smyrna. 
‘For every word which he uttered 


‘from his mouth both was accom- 
‘plished and will be accomplished ’ 
(av [scil. rv éxNexrGv] els...yeydver 6 
...[lohkapros, év rots Kad? judas xpo- 
vows duddokados amogrodKds Kal mpo- 
gntekds yevduevos, érloxords [re] THs 
év Spdpvy xabodixns exxAnolas... Ec- 
cles. Smyr. Epist. c. xvi.), It is ob- 
vious that the epithet ‘apostolic’ is 
explained by ‘in our times,’ and 
‘prophetic’ by the last clause of the 
quotation. It might have been unne- 
cessary to notice this but for Cred- 
ner’s strange theory: Gesch. d. Kan. 
67 ff. 

The authenticity of this narrative 
of the martyrdom has been called in 
question (see especially Donaldson, 
pp- tor ff.), but there seems to be no 
sufficient reason for doubting its ge- 
neral truthfulness. 
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work of the first age cannot overbalance the direct histo- 
rical testimony by which it is supported. It is quoted 


frequently, and with respect, by Clement and Origen. 


Eusebius speaks of it as a book well known, and com- 
monly circulated (pepopévn), though he classes it with the 


books whose Canonicity was questioned or denied’. In 


Jerome’s time it was still read among the Apocryphal 
Scriptures. It follows the Apocalypse in the Sinaitic 
manuscript of the Greek Bible. In the Stichometria of 


_Nicephorus it is classed with the Antilegomena. 


But while the antiquity of the Epistle is firmly esta- 
blished, its Apostolicity is more than questionable. A 
writing bearing the name of Barnabas, and known to be 
of the Apostolic age, might very naturally be attributed 
to the ‘ Apostle’ in default. of any other tradition ; and 
the supposed connexion of Barnabas of Cyprus with Alex- 
andria®, where the letter first gained credit, would render 
the hypothesis more natural. Clement and Jerome iden- 
tify the author with the fellow-labourer of St Paul; but 
on the other hand Origen and Eusebius are silent on this 
point. From its contents it seems unlikely that it was 
written by a companion of Apostles, and a Levite®. In 
addition to this, it is probable that Barnabas died before 
A.D. 624; and the letter contains not only an allusion to 
the destruction of the Jewish Temple’, but also affirms 
the abrogation of the Sabbath, and the general celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Day®, which seems to shew that it 
could not have been written before the beginning of the 


1 YY. E. 1. 253 Vi. 14. Tat advorKodo“naovaely aurov. Hefele’s 

2 Clem. Hom. I. 9,133 I. 4+ punctuation (éxOpav vuv K.7-d.) can- 

3 Hefele, Das Sendschreiben des not, I think, stand. The writer calls 
A postels Barnabas, ss. 166 ff. attention to the present desolation of 

4 Hefele, ss. 37, 159: the Temple. ; . ; 

5c. xvi.: bua yap 70 modenev ad- 8 C. XV. ad fin.: 50 Kat dyouev TY 
rovs Kabnpen [6 va0s] bard TeV exOpav nuepav tiv byddnv els evppoovyny, 
pov, kal avrol kal ol rev éxOpav vanpé- K.T.A- Cf. Ign. ad Magn. 1x. 
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but not Apo- 
stolic 
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second century’. From these and similar reasons Hefele 
rightly, as it seems, decides that the Ipistle is not to be 
attributed to Barnabas the Apostle; but at the same 
time he attaches undue importance to the conclusion as 
or Canoni- | it affects the integrity of the Canon. Jerome evidently 
a looked upon the Epistle as an authentic writing of ‘him 
‘who was ordained with St Paul, and yet he classed it 
with the Apocrypha. It is an arbitrary assumption that 
a work of this Barnabas would necessarily be Canonical. 
There is no reason to believe that he received his ap- 
pointment ic the Apostolate directly from our Lord, as 
the Twelve did, and afterwards St Paul; and those 
who regard the Canon merely as a collection of works 
stamped with Apostolic authority can scarcely find any 
other limit to its contents than that which is fixed by 
the strictest use of the Apostolic title’. 

Moreover there is no ground for supposing that every 
writing of an Apostle would have found a place in the 
Canon of the Christian Church. It is scarcely possible 
but that some Apostolic writings have perished, and yet 
we believe that the Bible is none the less complete. There 
is no essential difference between a selection of records, 
and a selection of facts, taken within a given range. The 
same Divine Power which watched over the fragmentary 
recital of the acts and words of the Lord and His disci- 
ples, so that nothing should be wanting which it concerns 
us to know, acted (as far as we can see) in like manner in 
preserving for our perpetual instruction those among the 
writings of the Apostles which had an abiding signi- 


* Mr Cunningham in his Disserta- right. 


tion on the Epistle (Cambridge, 1877) Mohler, I find with the greatest 
oS to follow Ewald and Weiz- Satisfaction, uses exactly the same 
ae = assigning a very early date argument as to the supposed neces- 
o the Epistle ‘not many years later sary Canonicity of an authentic letter 


than Vespasian’ (Pp. xxxvi), and on of 
} . ; th arne 
the whole this view ee to be 88). PRPS EY 1s ce 
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ficance. The Bible is for us the sum of prophetic and 
apostolic literature, but that is not its essential character- 
istic. It contains ‘all that concerns Christ’ in the same 


‘sense in which the Gospel contains all the teaching of 


Christ. The completeness in each case is not absolute, 
but relative to the work which is to be accomplished. 

But while the Epistle of Barnabas has no claims to 
canonical authority, as a monument of the first Christian 
age it is full of interest. Among the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers it holds the same place as the Epistle 
to the Hebrews in the New Testament. There is at 
least so much similarity between them as to render a 
contrast possible, and thus to illustrate and confirm the 
true theory of Scriptural Inspiration. Both Epistles are 
constructed, so to speak, out of Old Testament materials ; 
and yet the mode of selection and arrangement is widely 
different. Both exhibit characteristic principles of the 
Alexandrine school; but in the one case they are modi- 
fied, as it were, by an instinctive sense of their due 
relation to the whole system of Christianity ; in the 
other they are subjected to no restraint, and usurp an 
independent and absolute authority. 

The mystical interpretations of the Old Testament 
found in the Epistle to the Hebrews are marked by a 
kind of reserve. The author shews an evident conscious- 
ness that this kind of teaching is not suited to all, but 
requires mature powers alike in the instructor and in the 
taught’. As if to transfer his readers to a more spiritual 
atmosphere, though this is but one aspect of the motive 
which seems to have ruled his choice, he takes his illus- 
trations from the Tabernacle, and not from the Temple. 
The transitory resting-place which was fashioned ac- 
cording to the command of God, and not the permanent 

1 Hebr. v. If sqq- 
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to the 
Epistle to 
the Hebrews 


in regard to 
the mystical 
interpreta- 
tion of 
Scripture, 
an 
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Chap. i. lguse’ which was reared according to the design of 
a man, was chosen as the figure of higher and divine 
truths. Those types which are pursued in detail are 
taken from the salicnt points of the Jewish ritual, and 
serve to awaken attention, without creating any difficul- 
ties in the way of those who are naturally disinclined to 
what are called mystical speculations. It is otherwise 
in the Epistle of Barnabas. In that the subtlest inter- 
pretations are addressed to promiscuous readers—to 
‘sons and daughters’—and the highest value is defi- 
nitely affixed to them’. In parts there is an evident 
straining after novelty wholly alien from the calm and 
conscious strength of an Apostle; and the details of his 
explanations are full of the rudest errors?» In the one 
Epistle we have to do with a method of interpretation 
clear and broad; in the other we have an application of 
the method, at times ingenious and beautiful, and then 
again arbitrary and incongruous. The single point of 
direct connexion between the two Epistles illustrates 
their respective characters. Both speak of the rest of 
God on the seventh day; but in the Epistle to the He- 
brews this rest, not yet realised by man, though prepared 
for him from the foundation of the world, is made a 
motive for earnest and watchful efforts, and nothing 
more is defined as to the time of its approach. Barnabas 
on the contrary, having spoken of the promise, deter- 
mines the date of its fulfilment. The six days of the 
creation furnish a measure, and so he accepts the old 
tradition, current even in Etruria, which fixed the con- 


1c. ix. ad fin.: obdels ywnoubsrepov 
Emabev dm’ éuou oyor, GAN’ [olda] Ste ('T’ = 300). 
afol éore vets. Barnabas has been i a 


(IH'=18) together with the Cross 


Yet the passages are 


speaking of the mystical interpreta- 
tion of the 318 members of Abra- 
ham’s household as prefiguring Jesus 


quoted by Clement of Alexandria, 
Cf. Hefele, Das Sendschretben, u. s. 
w., Ss. 86 anm. 
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summation of all things at the end of six thousand years 
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from the creation’. ty 
But yet more than this: the general spirit of the | se Mosaical 

ispensa- 


tion. 


Epistle of Barnabas is different from that of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. In the latter it is shewn that there lies 
a deep meaning for us under the history and the law of 
Israel. The old Covenant was real, though not ‘faultless, 
and its ordinances were ‘patterns of the things in heaven, 
though not the heavenly things themselves”. But in the 
former it is assumed throughout that the Law was from 
‘ts first institution misunderstood by the Jews. The first 
covenant was broken by reason of their idolatry, and the 
second became a stumblingblock to them in spite of the 
teaching of the Prophets’. Fasts, feasts, and sacrifices, 
were required by God only in a spiritual sense*. Even 
circumcision, as they practised it, was not the seal of 
God’s covenant, but rather the work of an evil spirit, who 
induced them to substitute that for the circumcision of 
the heart’. The Jewish Sabbath was not according to 
God’s will: their temple was a delusion’. Judaism is 


1 Heb. iv., Barn. xv. The Etru- 
rian tradition is so remarkable that it 
deserves to be quoted. ‘An able 
‘ writer among them [the Etrurians] 
“compiled a history: God, he said, 
‘the Maker of all things providen- 
‘ tially appointed twelve periods of a 
‘thousand years for the duration of 
‘all His creatures, and distributed 
‘them to the twelve so-called dispen- 
‘sations (olko.). In the first period 
« (xuhuds) He made the heaven and 
‘the earth. In the second the visible 
‘firmament, and called it heaven. 
‘In the third the sea and all the wa- 
‘ters in the earth. In the fourth the 
‘ great lights (pworipas), the sun and 
‘moon and the stars. In the fifth 
‘all living-fowls and creeping things 
‘and four-footed beasts in the air and 
‘on the earth and in the waters. In 


‘the sixth man. It appears then that 
‘the first six periods passed away 
‘before the formation (d:dérAagts) of 
‘man; and that during the remaining 
‘six the race of man will continue 
‘so that the whole time up to the 
‘consummation of all things extends 
‘to twelve thousand years’ (Suidas, 
s. v. Tuppyvia). The conception of 
the gradual progress of creation in 
each period, so that man is the final 
result of the sixth, is remarkable. A 
trace of the same tradition is pre- 
served by Servius ad Virg. Eccl. ix. 
47: 

Hebr. viii. 75 X- 23. 

Barn. c. xiv. 

Barn. cc. ii., iii. 

Coax 

cc. XV-, XVi- 


ane wr 
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made a mere riddle, of which Christianity is the answer. 
It had in itself no value, not even as the slave (7aidayo- 
yos) which guards us in infancy from outward dangers, 
till we are placed under the true teacher's care’. Each 
symbolic act is emptied of its real meaning, because it 
is deprived of the sacramental character with which God 
invested it. ‘he worth of the Law, as one great in- 
strument in the education of the world, is disregarded : 
the true idea of revelation, as a gradual manifestation of 
God’s glory, is violated: the harmonious subordination 
of the parts of the divine scheme of redemption is de- 
stroyed. On such principles it is not enough that the 
sum of all future growth should be implicitly contained 
in the seed: that the vital principle which inspires the 
first and the last should be the same: that the identity 
of essence should be indicated by the identity of life: 
but all must be perfect according to some arbitrary and 
stereotyped standard. Against this doctrine, which is 
the germ of all heresy, the Holy Scriptures ever consist- 
ently protest. Their catholicity is the constant mark of 
their divine origin; and the undesigned harmony which 
results from every possible combination of their different 
parts is the surest pledge of their absolute truth’, 


Gals 2A. 


2 The language of Barnabas is 
more remarkable for peculiar words 
than for coincidences with any parts 
of the New Testament. He has (ava- 
Kaw! fev )—évépynua— {wor oretc Pat, in 
common with St Paul; and among 
his peculiarities may be noticed dxe- 


paoovvn— diyvwuos—dlyAwooos — dt- 
tAokapdta—Opacvrns — ravaudprntos 
— (wAdcua), avatddooer Gar — mpo- 
pavepovc Pai — avn rrwp —vmepaya- 
wav. 

Cn The Teaching of the Apostles 
see Note (2) at the end of the 
Chapter. 


1] THEIR RELATION TO THE CANON. 


Sect. II]. THE RELATION OF THE APOSTOLIC 
FATHERS TO THE CANON OF THE NEw TEs- 
TAMENT. 


The testimony of the Apostolic Fathers is not how- 
ever confined to the recognition of the several types of 
Christianity which are preserved in the Canonical Scrip- 
tures: they confirm the genuineness and authority of 
the books themselves. That they do not appeal to the 
Apostolic writings more frequently and more distinctly 
springs from the very nature of their position. Those 
who had heard the living voice of Apostles were un- 
likely to appeal to their written words. We have an 
instinct which always makes us prefer any personal 
connexion to the more remote relationship of books. 
Thus Papias tells us that he sought to learn from every 
quarter the traditions of those who had conversed with 
the elders, thinking that he should not profit so much 
by the narratives of books as by the living and abiding 
voice of the Lord’s disciples. And still Papias affirmed 
the exact accuracy of the Gospel of St Mark, and quoted 
testimonies (waptuptas) from the Catholic Epistles of 
St Peter and St John’. So again Irenzeus in earnest 
language records with what joy he listened to the words 
of Polycarp, when he told of his intercourse with those 
who had seen the Lord; and how those who had been 
with Christ spoke of His mighty works and teaching. 
And still all was according to the Scriptures (mavta 
cvppava Tats ypadais); so that the charm lay not in 
the novelty of the narrative, but in its vital union with 
the fact’. 


1 See pp. 74 ff. -of Irenzeus (III. 3. 4) quoted above, 
2 Tren. Ep. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. p. 38. 
H.E. Vv. 20. Compare the passage 
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Fathers to 
the New 
Testament. 


How far 
modified by 
the ‘A posto- 
lic tradi- 
tion, 
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(a) Their 
testimony to 
the Books 
of the New 
Testament 
(1) explicit, 


(2) inct- 
dental, 


In three instances in which it was natural to expect 
a direct allusion to the Epistles of St Paul the references 
are as complete as possible. ‘Take up the Epistle of 
‘the blessed Paul the Apostle,’ is the charge of Clement 
to the Corinthians, ‘...... in truth he spiritually charged 
‘you concerning himself and Cephas and Apollos’......’ 
‘Those who are borne by martyrdom to God,’ Ignatius 
writes to the Ephesians, ‘pass through your city; ye are 
‘initiated into mysteries (cvpuvora) with St Paul, the 
‘sanctified, the martyred, worthy of all blessing...... who 
‘in every letter (€v waon émuctoAj) makes mention of 
‘you in Christ Jesus*” ‘The blessed and glorious Paul,’ 
says Polycarp to the Philippians, “...... wrote letters 
‘to you, into which if ye look diligently, ye will be 
‘able to be built up to [the fulness of] the faith given 
*to you. 

Elsewhere in the Apostolic Fathers there are clear 
traces of a knowledge of the Epistles of St Paul to the 
Romans, I and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, Ephesians, 
Philippians, and 1 and 2 Timothy, of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, of the Epistle of St James, the first Epistle of 
St Peter, and the first Epistle of St John. The allusions 
to the Epistles of St Paul to the Thessalonians, Colos- 
sians, to Titus, and Philemon, and to 2 Peter, are very 
uncertain ; and there are, I believe, no coincidences of 
language with the Epistles of Jude, and 2 and 3 John’. 


1 The subject of Ignatius’ letter to 
the Romans explains the absence of 
any direct allusion to St Paul’s Epistle. 
The mention of St Peter and St Paul 
(c. iv.) however is worthy of notice. 
*"Clem. c: xvii. 

_ 3 Ad Ephes. c. xii. The reference 
In ovpmtorat to Eph. vy. 32 seems 
clear when we remember the whole 
tenor of Ignatius’ letter. The phrase 
év macy émorodp is best taken as a 


(not unnatural) hyperbole. Comp. 
Bp. Lightfoot ad /oc. The passage is 
not found in the Syriac. 

4 Polyc. c. iii. 

® The following table will be found 
useful and interesting as shewing how 
far each writer makes use of other 
books of the New Testament than 
the Gospels : 

CLEMENT. Romans (c. xxxv.); 1 

Corinthians (c. xlvii.); Ephe- 


1.] 


THEIR RELATION TO THE CANON. 


It is true that these incidental references are with one 
exception anonymous. The words of Scripture are in- 
wrought into the texture of the books, and not parcelled 
out into formal quotations. They are not arranged with 
argumentative effect, but used as the natural expression 
of Christian truths. Now this use of the Holy Scriptures 
shews at least that they were even then widely known, 
and therefore guarded by a host of witnesses ; that their 
language was transferred into the common dialect ; that 
_ it was as familiar to those first Christians as to us who use 
it as unconsciously as they did in writing or in conversa- 

tion. Two passages of Clement will sufficiently illus- 
trate the statements which have been made. No one, as 
far as I know, has ever questioned the genuineness of the 
chapters from which they are taken, or doubted the 
reality of the references to Apostolic writings which they 
Clement had referred the Corinthians to St 
Not long afterwards he goes on to speak 
of love (dydarn) in the following terms: ‘Love uniteth 
“(kodrG) us to God: love covereth a multitude of sins 
‘(1 Pet. iv. 8): love supporteth (avéyerau not otéye) all 
‘ things (1 Cor. xiii. 7), suffereth long in all things (1 Cor. 
‘xiii. 4): there is nothing vulgar in love, nothing proud : 
‘love hath no divisions («xtopa), love is not factious, 


pians (c. iii., Xi.) ; 1 Thessa- 


contain. 
Paul’s Epistle’. 


sians (c. xlvi.); 1 Timothy? xi.) 
(c. vii.); Titus? (c. his) ;) Edle- lonians? (cc. ii., iv-); 2 Thes- 
brews (cc. xvii-, Xxxvi. St.) 3 salonians? (c- xi-); I Timothy 
James (c. x. &¢.). (c. iv.); 2 Timothy CGoralpe 
IGNATIUS. lt Corinthians (ad E- Peter (cc. 1., Ul. &e.); 1 John 
phes. xviii.); Ephesians (ad E- (c. vii.) ; 2 Peter ili. 15 (c- 
phes. xii-) 5 Philippians? (ad iii.) (?). : ; 
Philad. viii.); 1Thessalonians? BARNABAS. Eph.? (c. vi-)3 1 Timo- 
(ad Ephes. x.) ; Philemon? (ad thy? (c. xii.); 2 Timothy? (c. 
Cf. Hefele, ss. 230— 


Ephes. c. ii. &°¢-). 
Potycarr. Acts ii. 24 (c. i.); Ro- 
mans (c. vi.); I Corinthians 
(c. x1-)5 2 Corinthians (cc. il., 
vi.); Galatians (cc. iii., xii.); 
Ephesians? (c. xii.); Philip- 


Cc. 


vil.). 
240. Cunningham, pp- xciv. ff. 
The Evangelic references are 
examined below, pp- 60 ff. 
1c, xlvii. 


E 
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‘love doeth all things in concord’’ The language of 
St Paul is evidently floating before the writer's eyes, and 
yet he deliberately avoids reproducing it. He clothes 
the Pauline thoughts in words of his own, and adds a 
cognate phrase of St Peter. Nothing would have 
been easier, or even more plausible, than to deny the 
reference to 1 Corinthians if it had been established only 
by the coincidences of words. The second passage is no 
less instructive. Clement has occasion to speak of Jesus 
Christ as ‘the High Priest of our offerings: the cham- 
‘pion and helper of our infirmity. ‘Through Him, 
he says, ‘... the Lord (Seo7dTns) wished us to taste 
‘immortal knowledge who being the brightness of His 
‘greatness (Hebr. i. 3) is so much greater than angels 
‘as He hath by inheritance obtained a more excellent name 
‘(i. 4); for it is written thus, who maketh His angels 
‘spirits, and His ministers a flame of fire (i. 7). But in 
‘the case of His Sox the Lord spake thus, Thou art my 
‘Son, this day have I begotten Thee (i. 5): ask of me and 
‘I will give thee nations for thine inheritance, and the 
‘utmost parts of the earth for thy possession. And again, 
‘He saith unto Him, Szt on my right hand until I make 
‘thine enemies thy footstool’ (i. 13). Here there are, as 
it will be seen, compressions, omissions, transpositions, 
substitutions, and yet no one could with reason doubt 
that Hebrews i., as we read it, was clearly present to 
the writer’s mind’. 

This free adaptation of the Apostolic language by 
Clement will enable us to give its true weight to a 
passage in which Polycarp uses the language of 1 John’, 

Ue xlix. The free use made of Christian Fathers 
1 Cor. xii. in c. xxxvii. ought to be 
compared with this reminiscence. 


* Dr Sanday has examined the 
character of the quotations in early 


{ generally with 
great care inc. il. of The Gospels in 
pr Psst Century (Cambridge, 
1876). 


* The strange notion that Poly- 


1. THEIR RELATION TO THE CANON. 


‘Every one that doth not confess that Fesus Christ hath 
‘come in the flesh is antichrist ; and whoever does not 
‘confess the testimony of the cross is of the devil’ The 
agreement with 1 John iv. 3 is complete in the essential 
thoughts, and the form of Polycarp’s sentence appears 
to be based upon 2 John 7’. 

The general style of the writers with whom we are 
dealing goes far to establish the validity of these silent 
and incomplete quotations. For it will be readily ad- 
mitted that if the quotations from the Old Testament in 
the Apostolic Fathers were uniformly explicit and exact, 
this mode of argument would lose much of its force. But 
with the exception of Barnabas it does not appear that 
they have made a single reference by name to any one of 
the books of the Old Testament’; and Barnabas perhaps 
quotes a passage from St Matthew with the technical 
formula ‘as it is written®.’ Clement uses the general 
formula ‘It is written, or even more frequently ‘God 


carp ‘ contradicted the statements of Tod cov ox gorw, Kal TOUTO K.T.A. 
the fourth Gospel’ when he ‘con- Is this also taken from an apocry- 
tended that Christian festival should phal writing? 
be celebrated on the 14th Nisan’ 2 Barn. Ep. c. x.: Aéyer avrots 
will be noticed when we speak of [Mwofs] ev To Aevrepovouly. Else- 
Claudius Apollinaris. where Barnabas mentions the writer’s 
1 John iv. 3, ay avejua 6 name: c. iv. Daniel ; c. xii. David, 
duoroyel “Incoty Xpurrdv év capxl Esaias ; C. Vie, X+) xii. Moses. 
erv0bra, ex TOD cod éorlv’ Kal 3 Barn. iv. Matt. xxii. 14. ‘Theread- 
wav mvedpa & u7 Omodoryet TOV "Incodv ing of Cod. Sinaiticus (as yéypamrat) 
éx Tod Ocod ov eoriv, Kal Told égrw removes the doubt which naturally 
7d Tod avrixplorov... 2 John 7, of wi) attached to the Latin Version szczt 
dpodoyoorTes ‘Inoodv Xpuordv épxome- scriptum est, and thus this quotation 
vov év oapki* obrds eotiv...6 avri- from St Matthew, if indeed it is a 
xpos. Yet it may be observed quotation, is the earliest direct exam- 
that there is good authority for édn- ple of the use of a book of the New 
hvdévar in 1 John iv. 3. The author Testament as Holy Scripture. 
of Supern. Relig. gives (ii. p. 268) a In the second ‘Epistle’ of Clement 
good example of the facility with there is the same explicitness of refer- 
which similar phrases are mixed up ence as in Barnabas, c. ili. Zsaias ; 
when he quotes as ‘1 John iv.3’ the c.'vi. Exechiel. So likewise a passage 
mixed reading which is given by & of St Matthew’s Gospel is called 
only, Kal wav aveuua & BN oporoyer ypapy (Cc. ii.). The fact is worth notice. 
‘Inaoty kbprov év capkl édndvOora éx On the other hand it is just to add 
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tions from 
the Old Tes 
tament. 
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How far it 
can be ap- 
plied to the 
Gospels. 


saith,’ or simply ‘One saith’ The two quotations from 
the Old Testament in Ignatius are simply preceded by 
‘It is written. In the Greek text of Polycarp there is 
no mark of quotation at all’; and Clement sometimes 
introduces the language of the Old Testament into his 
argument without any mark of distinction®, Exactness 
of quotation was foreign to the spirit of the writing. 
Nothing has been said hitherto of the coincidences be- 
tween the Apostolic Fathers and the Canonical Gospels. 
From the nature of the case casual coincidences of lan- 
guage cannot be brought forward in the same manner to 
prove the use of a history as of a letter. The same facts 
and words, especially if they be recent and striking, may 
be preserved in several narratives. References in the sub- 
apostolic age to the discourses or actions of our Lord as 
we find them recorded in the Gospels shew, so far as they 
go, that what tiie Gospels relate was then held to be true; 
but it does not necessarily follow that they were already 
in use, and were the actual source of the passages in ques- 
tion. On the contrary, the mode in which Clement* re- 
fers to our Lord’s teaching, ‘the Lord said,’ not ‘ saith,’ 
seems to imply that he was indebted to tradition, and not 
to any written accounts, for words most closely resem- 
bling those which are still found in our Gospels. The 
main testimony of the Apostolic Fathers is therefore to 
the substance, and not to the authenticity of the Gospels. 


that the proverbial form of the saying less open to suspicion than that in 


(‘Many are called but few chosen’) 
is such as to admit of the supposition 
that it may have been derived by 
Barnabas from some older book than 
St Matthew. 

1c. xxvi. (Job) Gc., liir (David), 
aes considered exceptions to the 
rule. 

2 The reading of the Latin Version 
in c. xi. stcat Paulus docet seems to be 


C. xii. ut his scripturis dictum est (Ps. 
iv. 5; Eph. iv. 26), which is at least 
quite alien from Polycarp’s manner. 
_® E.g-cc. xxvii., liv. So also Igna- 
tius ad Trail. viii. 
* ce. xiii., xlvi. (elev), compared 
with Acts xx. 35. The past tense in 


Ignat. ad Smyr. iii.appears to be of a 
different kind. 


sj THEIR RELATION TO THE CANON. 53 

And in this respect they have an important work to do. f Chap. i. 
They witness that the great outlines of the life and “ne 

teaching of our Lord were familiarly known to all from 

the first: they prove that Christianity rests truly ona 

_ historic basis. 

The ‘Gospel’ which the Fathers announce includes | Te great 


all the articles of the ancient Creeds’. Christ, we read, Chertabs Ue 


our God, the Word, the Lord and Creator of the World, com a 
who was with the Father before time began*, humbled 
Himself, and came down from heaven, and was mani- 
fested in the flesh, and was born of the Virgin Mary, of 
the race of David according to the flesh; and a star of 
exceeding brightness appeared at His birth®. After- 
wards He was baptized by John, éo fulfil all righteous- 
ness; and then, speaking His Father’s message, He invited 
not the righteous, but sinners, to come to Him’. Perfume 
was poured over His head, an emblem of the immortality 
which He breathed on the Church’. At length, under 
Herod and Pontius Pilate He was crucified, and vinegar 
and gall were offered Him to drink®, But on the first 
day of the week He rose from the dead, the first-fruits of 
the grave; and many prophets were raised by Him for 
whom they had waited. After His resurrection He ate 
with His disciples, and shewed them that He was not 
an incorporeal spirit’. And He ascended into heaven, 


1 On the use of oral and written 4 Ign. ad Smyr. 1. The words 
Gospels in the first age, compare Gie- which are parallel with St Matthew, 
seler, Ueber die Entstehung U.S. W. SS. a mrnpwOh Taga SiKacoown bm’ av- 
149 sqq. Lntroduction to the Study of Tov, appear to have been wanting in 
the Gospels, pp. 154 ff. the Ebionite Gospel: Hieron. adv. 

2 Ign. ad Rom. inscr., C- iti.; ad Pelag. iii. 2. Ad Rom. viii.; Barn. 
Ephes.inscr.; ad Magnes. vili.: Barn. v. ’ . 
v.: Ign. ad Magnes. Vi. 5 Eph. xvii. the words éml 77s 


3 Clem. xvi.: Ign. ad Magnes. vii.: xepadns connect the reference with 
Barn. xii: Ign. ad Smyr. i.; ad Matt. xxvi. 7 (true reading). ) 
Trall. ix.; ad Ephes. xix.: Ign. ad ® Ign.ad Magnes. x1.5 ad Trall. ix.; 
Ephes. xx.; td. xix. (of especial in- ad Smyr.i.: Barn. vu. : 
terest). 7 Barn. xv.: Ign. ad Magnes. 1x.: 
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(8) Testi- 
mony to the 
authority of 
Apostolic 
writings 


modified by 


and sat down on the right hand of the Father, and 
thence He shall come to judge the quick and the 
dead’. 

Such, in their own words, is the testimony of the 
earliest Fathers to the life of the Saviour. Round these 
facts their doctrines are grouped; on the truth of the 
Incarnation and the Passion and the Resurrection of 
Christ their hopes were grounded’. 

If the extent of the evidence of the Apostolic Fathers 
to the books of the New Testament is exactly what might 
be expected from men who had seen the Apostles, who 
had heard them, and who had treasured up their writings 
as the genuine records of their teaching, the character of 
their evidence is equally in accordance with their peculiar 


position. It will be readily seen that we cannot expect 
Clem. xxiv.: Polyc. iti.: Ign. ad Mag- POLYCARP. 
mes. ix.; ad Smyr. ili. Coil 


Matt. vii. 13 vi. 143 V- 73 
Luke vi. 38, 40. 
10. 
c. Vil. Matt. vi 135 sew. ane 
Mark xiv. 38. 
civ. GE Matt) sx o8: 
c. vi. “Cf. Matt. vi. 12, 14. 
BARNABAS. 
c.iv. Matt. xxii. 14. 
cov. Mattix 13° 


1 Barn, xv.: Polyc. ii.: Barn. vii.: 
Polyc. ii. Barnabas (/.c.) appears at 
first sight to place the Ascension also 
ona Sunday ; butitis more likely that 
he regarded the Manifestation and 
Ascension of the Risen Christ as sim- 
ply additional moments in the story of 
the Resurrection. 

There are also numerous references 
to discourses of our Lord which are 


Matt. v. 


recorded in the Gospels : 
CLEMENT, 
c. xiii. Comp. Matt. v. 7; vi. 14; 
vil. 2, 12, and parallels. 
c. xlvi. Comp. Matt. xxvi. 24 
and parallels. 


IGNATIUS. 
ad Eph. v. Matt. xviii. 19. 
id. vi. Matt. x. 40. 


ad Trall. xi. Matt. xv. 13. 
ad Rom. vii. Cf. John xvi. rr. 
id. Cf. John iv. 14; vii. 38. 
id. Cf. John vi. 1. 

ad Philad. vii. Cf. John iii. 8. 
ad Smyrn. vi. Matt. xix. 12. 
ad Polyc. i, Matt. viii, 17. 

id. ii. Matt. x. 16. 


These parallels together with sup- 
posed references to sayings of the 
Lord not contained in the Canonical 
Gospels are examined in a Note at 
the end of the Chapter: pp. 60 ff. 
Compare Jntrod. to the Study of 
the Gospels, App. C. Gieseler, Ueber 
die r aaa’ der schrift. Evv. ss. 
147 ff. 

° Cf. Ign. ad Philad. viii. It is very 
worthy of notice that there are no re- 
ferences to the miracles of our Lord in 
the Apostolic Fathers. All miracles 
are implicitly included in the Incar- 
nation and Resurrection of Christ. 


Compare Note at the end of the 
Chapter. 


was still within the memory of many; and most of the 


1.] THEIR RELATION TO THE CANON. ee 
to find in the first age the New Testament quoted as|  Chap.i. 
authoritative in the same manner as the Old Testament. = 

| There could not indeed be any occasion for an appeal to | (2) the cir- 


cumstances 
of the time, 
and 


the testimony of the Gospels when the history of the faith 


Epistles were of little use in controversy, for the earliest 
heretics denied the Apostleship of St Paul. The Old 
Testament, on the contrary, was common ground ; and 
the ancient system of biblical interpretation furnished 
the Christian with ready arms. When these failed it 
was enough for him to appeal to the Death and Resur- 
rection of Christ, which were at once the sum and the 
proof of his faith. ‘I have heard some say,’ Ignatius 
writes, ‘ Unless I find in the ancients [the writers of the 
‘Old Testament| I believe not in the Gospel, and when I 
‘said to them J¢ is written [in the Prophets that Christ 
‘should suffer and rise again], they replied [That must be 
‘proved ;| the question lies before us. But to me, he 
adds, ‘ Jesus Christ is [the substance of all] records ; my 
‘inviolable records are His Cross and Death and Resur- 
‘rection, and the Faith through Him’? 

It cannot however be denied that the idea of the 
Inspiration of the New Testament, in the sense in which 
it is maintained now, was the growth of time. When 
St Paul spoke? of the Holy Scriptures of the Old Testa- 
ment as able to make wise unto salvation through faith 
which is in Christ Fesus, he expressed what was the 
practical belief of the first century of the Christian 


(2) the gra- 
dual percep- 
tion of the 
co-ordinate 
authority of 
anew Test- 
ament with 
the Old 
Testament, 


1 Ad Philad. viii. The passage ribévar. Resd. Vil. 533 #, etc. If 


is beset with many difficulties, but 
the translation which I have ven- 
tured to give seems to remove many 
of them. IIpoxeis@ae is continually 
used of a question in debate: Plat. 
Euthyd. 279 D; KarayéNaotov dimou 


6 wédae mpdkerrar ToUTO mah Tpo- 


in place of év Trois dpxalos we read 
év rots dpxelors according to Voss’ 
conjecture the sense would be un- 
changed. The sudden burst of feel- 
ing (€uol 6é x.7.A.) is characteristic of 
Ignatius. 

2 9 Tim. iii. 15. 
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Chap. | Church. The Old Testament was for two or three gene- 
~ | rations a complete Bible both doctrinally and historically 


which fol- 
lowed from 
the relation 
of the Apo- 
stles to their 
Jirst succes- 
SOrS, 


when interpreted in the light of the Gospel. Many of 
the most farsighted teachers, we may believe, prepared 
the way for the formation of a collection of Apostolic 
Writings co-ordinate with the writings of the Prophets, 
but the result to which they looked forward was achiev- 
ed gradually, even as the Old Testament itself was 
formed by slow degrees’. Distance is a necessary con- 
dition if we are to estimate rightly any object of vast 
proportions. The history of any period will furnish 
illustrations of this truth; and the teaching of God 
through man appears to be always subject to the com- 
mon laws of human life and thought. If it be true 
that a prophet is not received in his own country, it is 
equally true that he is not received in his own age. 
The sense of his power is vague even when it is deep- 
est. Years must elapse before we can feel that the 
words of one who talked with men were indeed the 
words of God. 

The successors of the Apostles did not, we admit, 
recognise that the written histories of the Lord and the 
scattered epistles of His first disciples would form a 
sure and sufficient source and test of doctrine when the 
current tradition had grown indistinct or corrupt. Con- 
scious of a life in the Christian body, and realising the 
power of its Head, in a way impossible now, they did 
not feel that the Apostles were providentially charged 
to express once for all in their w#itings the essential 
forms of Christianity, even as the Prophets had fore- 
shadowed them. The position which they held did not 
command that comprehensive view of the nature and 


1 Comp. Zhe Bible in the Church, Ap. A. 
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fortunes of the Christian Church by which the idea is 
suggested and confirmed. But they had certainly an 
indistinct perception that their work was essentially 
different from that of their predecessors. They declined 
to perpetuate their title, though they may have retained 
their office. They attributed to them power and wisdom 
to which they themselves made no claim. Without 
having any exact sense of the completeness of the 
Christian Scriptures, they still drew a line between them 
and their own writings. As if by some providential 


‘instinct, each one of those teachers who stood nearest to 


the writers of the New Testament contrasted his writings 
with theirs, and definitely placed himself on a lower 
level. The fact is most significant ; for it shews in what 
way the formation of the Canon was an act of the intui- 
tion of the Church, derived from no reasoning, but real- 
ised in the course of its natural growth as one of the 
first results of its self-consciousness. 

Clement, the earliest of the Fathers, does not even 
write in his own name to the Church of Corinth, but 
simply as the representative of the Church of Rome. 
He lays aside the individual authority of an Apostle, 
and the Epistle was well named in the next age that of 
the Romans to the Corinthians’. He apologizes in some 
measure for the tone of reproof which he himself uses, 
and at the same time refers his readers to the Epistle of 
the blessed Paul, who wrote to them ‘spiritually,’ and 
certainly with the fullest consciousness of absolute and 
unsparing authority’. 


1 Clem. Alex. Str. V. 12. § 81. ‘give, beloved, not only admonishing 
Elsewhere however it is quoted in ‘you, but putting ourselves also in 
the same work as the Epistle of ‘mind [of our duty]; for we are in 
Clement, S¢v. I. 7- § 383 VI. 3- § 65; ‘the same arena (& 7@ avT® oxdp- 
and even of Clement 7he Apostle: ‘ parc), and the same conflict is laid 
Str. IV. 17. § 107- ‘upon us [as upon you].’ : 

2, vii. ‘These injunctions we ©. xlvii. ‘Take up the Epistle of 
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Polycarp, in like manner, who had listened to the 
words of the loved disciple, still says afterwards that 
‘neither he nor any like him is able to attain fully to 
‘(kataxodovOjoat) the wisdom of the blessed and 
‘elorious Paul’? 

Ignatius, who, if we reccive the testimony of the 
writings attributed to him, seems very little likely to 
have disparaged the power of his office, still twice dis- 
claims in memorable words the idca that he wished to 
impose his commands like Peter and Paul: they were 
‘Apostles, while I? he adds, ‘am a condemned man’ 
(xaTdaxpttos’). 

Barnabas again twicc reminds his readers that he 
speaks as one of them, not asa teacher, but as a member 
of Christ’s Church®. 

One passage of the Ignatian Epistles still remains to 
be noticed. In this there appears to be an indication 
that when they were written there was a recognised 
collection of Christian books. Ignatius speaks of himsclf 
as ‘having fled to the Gospel as to the flesh of Jesus, and 
‘to the Apostles as to the presbytery of the Church. Yea,’ 
he continues, ‘and let us love the prophets also, because 
‘they also preached unto the Gospel‘. The juxtaposi- 
tion of prophets (i.e. the prophetic writings of the Old 
Testament) with the Gospel and the Apostles is harsh and 
unnatural unless these also are represented by writings. 


‘the blessed Paul the Apostle. What 
‘did he write first to you at the be- 
‘ginning of the Gospel? In very 
‘truth he gave you spiritual injunc- 
‘tions about himself and Cephas and 
‘ Apollos...’ 

Lceait, 

? Ad Rom. iv.: Obx ws Térpos wad 
Tlatdos dvardocoua viv: éxetvor am- 
oToNOL, EW KaTaKpLTos' éxeivor édEv- 


Bepor, Eye Se wéxpe viv SovdAos. ANN’ 
€dy TdOw daredevGepos "Inoov, cal ava- 
oTHooMaL ev adT@ edeUOepos. Cf. ad 
Trail. c. iii, [Eph. xii.] The word 
was doubtless suggested by his actual 
condition, but it must have a spiri- 
tual meaning too. 

C. i.: ody ws SiddoKados aAN’ ws 
els €& tuar. Cf. c. iv. 

4 Ad Philad. c. v. 
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And in the conception of Ignatius the Epistles would 
represent the teaching of the Apostles just as the Gospel 
represented the historic, human, Presence of Jesus (not 
Christ). But at the same time it will be observed that 
the writer uses the word ‘Gospel’ and not ‘Gospels.’ 
The substance of the records was as yet considered in 
its unity and not in its varicty. 

It would be easy to say much morc on the Apostolic 
Fathers, but cnough perhaps has been said already to 
shew the valuc of their writings as a commentary on the 
Apostolic age’. They illustrate alike the language and 
the doctrines of the New Testament. They prove that 
Christianity was Catholic from the very first, uniting a 
variety of forms in one faith. They shew that the great 
facts of the Gospel-narrative and the substance of the 
Apostolic letters formed the basis and moulded the ex- 
pression of the common creed. They recognise the 
fitness of a Canon, and indicate the limits within which 
it must be fixed. And their evidénce is the more import- 
ant when it is remembered that they speak to us from 
four great centres of the ancient Church—from Antioch 
and Alexandria, from Ephesus and Rome. One Church 
alone is silent. The Christians of Jerusalem contribute 
nothing to this written portraiture of the age. The 
peculiaritics of their belief were borrowed from a con- 
ventional system destined to pass away, and did not 
embody the permanent characteristics of any particular 
type of Apostolic doctrine. The Jewish Church at 
Pella was an accommodation, if we may use the word, 
and not a form of Christianity. How far its principles 


1 Tt is perhaps the commentary of ‘der Keim aller méglichen Wissen- 
a childlike age; but Mohler has ad- ‘schaften schon enthalten.’ (Pa¢ro/. 
mirably said ‘auch in den geisti- 51.) 
‘gen Aeusserungen des Kindes ist 
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Chap. i. 


i. CLEMENT. 


influenced the Church of the next age will be seen 
in the following Chapter’. 


1 Papias perhaps might have been from the presbyter John must how- 
noticed in this Chapter, but I believe ever be considered as drawn from the 
that he belongs properly to the next Apostolic age. It will be convenient 
generation. ‘The testimony to the to notice this when speaking of Pa- 
Gospel of St Mark which he quotes pias {c; 31,8 2). 


NOTE (1) TO PAGE 54. 
ON THE EVANGELIC WORDS CONTAINED IN THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS. 


It has been said (p. 52), that the Evangelic words and facts referred to in 
the Apostolic Fathers may have been derived from oral tradition, like the 
corresponding references in the Apostolic Epistles. The student will be 
able to draw his own conclusion as to the source from which the Evangelic 
words were derived if the evidence is briefly placed before him. The 
references to the words of the Lord are: 


i. (a) CLEMENT, c. xiii. peurnuévor Tay Abywr Tod Kuplov "Incod ods 
éddAnoev diddoxew émvelkecay kal waxpobvulav’ ows yap elev: 

éreadre va éhenO7re. 

aplere wa apedn buiv. 

ws Toveire, ow moinOjoerat Vutv. 

ws dldore, otTws SoOHAcerat Vuty. 

ws xplvere, otrws KpiOjoerat vu. 

ws xpnoTeverbe, oTws XpnoTevOjcerac vir. 

@ wéTpw perpetre, ev atr@ merpnOjoerar vyiv. 


Now if this passage be compared with the parallels in St Matthew 
(v. 73 vi. 145 vil. 2; 12) and St Luke (vi. 31, 36, 37, 38; iv. 38), it will, 
I think, be felt that the markedly symmetrical form of Clement’s version 
indicates a free and yet deliberate handling of the contents of the Gospels. 
It is in style later than our Gospels, whether it was shaped by Clement or 
at an earlier time. The use of xpyords, xpnorevouac is interesting because 
the word xpyorés occurs in combination with olkripywy in Just. Ap. i. 15 ; 
Dial. 96. See below, chap. ii. : ‘ 

(8) CLEMENT, c. xlvi. wvnoOFre Tay byw "Incod Tod kuplov judy’ elev 
yap" oval T@ avOpwrm exelvw* Kady Hr a’r@ el ovdx éyevy7On, 7) &a rev 
éxexr@v pou ckavdaNloa Kpetrrov hy a’rG mepireOFvac wwdov xed KaTatrov- 
TicOnvat els Thy Oddacoay, 7 eva T&v wiKpay mov cxavdaNloat, 
iy iy  aaetes Matt. pe Mark xiv, 21, and Matt. xviii. 6, 7; 

ark 1X. 425 Luke xvn. 1, 2. i 
Gospel ‘Comp, rabee - e words may be a recollection of our 
ut it has been argued that the words in ec. xiii. i 
to xlvi.) are introduced ‘with a remark bie ue ys 
aa in a way suggesting careful and precise quotation of the very words’ 
(Supern. Rel. i. 230f.). Clement’s words are (as we have seen), ‘remem- 


I.] NOTE. 
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bering the words of the Lord Jesus which He spake...for thus He said...’ 
(ueurnuévor Tav Adywv Tod Kuplov "Inood...otrws ydp elrev). Now the 
corresponding words in the passage of the Acts, xx. 35, are ‘you ought...to 
remember the words of the Lord Jesus that He Himself said’ (67... uxnwo- 
vevew Tw éyw Tod Kuplov Incot dre autos eiev), and I can see no reason 
for referring the quotation assigned to St Paul in this latter passage to any 
‘well-known record.’ Moreover in the context of Clement the contrast 
between the ‘words of the Lord Jesus’ and ‘that which is written’ (1 Sam. 
ii, 10; Jerem. ix. 23, 24), appears to be marked; and both are included in 
the phrase ‘the command and the injunctions,’ which follows. Some 
difficulty has been felt as to the source of the reference in c. xliv, kal of 
dréaToNor nua eyvwoav bia Tod Kuplov nudy Inood Xpiorob, dre Epis eorar 
él rod dvouaros THs emuskorns. Yet the words seem to be a very natural 
deduction from such sayings of the Lord as are preserved in Matt. xxiii. 8 ff; 
xx. 20 ff. Perhaps they point to the origin of the traditional saying in 
Justin Dial. 35. See below. 

(y) In c. xv. Clement quotes a passage from Isaiah (xxix. rg) in a 
form different from that of the LXx. and like that in which it is found in 
St Mark vii. 6 (comp. Matt. xv. 8) with the single difference of dreorw for 
améxet. The passage is just one of those general statements which easily 
become moulded orally into a traditional form, and it appears to be quite 
insufficient to shew that Clement was dependent for it on the text of St 
Mark. 


ii. IGNATIUS. (a) The one saying directly attributed to the Lord in 
the Ignatian Epistles occurs in ad Smyru. iii. 6re mpds Tous mept Lérpov 
HrGVev pn adrois: AdBere, Ynrapnoaré pe, Kal ere Ore ovK eiul Satmdviov 
dowuarov. This saying, which was found in part in the Doctrine of Peter, 
and the Mazarean Gospel (comp. Lntrod. to the Study of the Gospels, App. 
C. 16), is in all probability a traditional (and later) form of the words 
recorded in Luke xxiv. 391. 

(8) There are several coincidences with Evangelic words which deserve 
to be mentioned : 

ad Eph. v. || Matt. xviii. 19. 

id. vi. \| Matt. x. 40 (a general correspondence in sense). 

ad Trall. xi. ovdror yap ovk lor purela marpés || Matt. xv. 13, Twaoa 
gurela fv odk épirevoey 6 maTnp Mov... 

[ad Rom. vi. || Matt. xvi. 26 (an interpolation) ]. 


© 


ad Rom. vii. 6 dpxwv Tod .aldvos TovToU duapmdcar pe Bovrera. Cf. 


John xvi. rr. 
id. ‘bdwp fav... Cf. John iv. 145 vil. 38. ; 
id. dprov Oc00...0s éare oapé ’Inood Xpiorod. Cf. John vi. 51. It is, 
I think, quite impossible to understand the Ignatian passage without pre- 
supposing a knowledge of the discourse recorded by St John. : 
ad Philad. vii. 7d Tvedua...cldev...ribev epxerar kal mob vmayer Kal Ta 
kpumra édéyxet. Cf. John iii. 8 (an apparent use of familiar words in a 
different connexion). 


1 I am at a loss to understand how any throughoutis between the natural knowledge 
one who looks at the connexion in ad Philad. (xara odépxa)of Ignatius and the divine Spirit 
vii. can suppose that in the words ‘The by which he was moved, "Expavyaca...7y 
‘Spirit proclaimed, saying thus : Without the émoKdmm mpocexere...apTVs | dé pou ev @ 
‘Bishop do nothing, &c.’ we have ‘an apo- dédemar ore amo capKos avépwmivns ovK eyvwy 
‘cryphal writing quoted as Holy Scripture’ ti de mvevpa exripucoev Adywr trade” Xwpis 
(Supernat. Rel. p. 278)- The contrast rod émuoxdrov pndev mrorette K.7.A. 
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iii. Poy- 
CARP. 


iv. BARNa- 
BAS. 


(c. xii.) 


ad Smyrn. vi. 6 Xwpav xXwpelrw. || Matt. xix. 12, 6 duvdpevos xwpew 
wpelTw. ; a5 ‘ 
% val Polyc. i. mdvrwv ras vooous Baorage || Matt. vill. 17, avros...7as 
vooous éBacracev. s wane 
id. f ppdvmos ylvou ws Sdis ev Graow Kal axépasos ws 7 mepioTeps. || 
Matt. x. 16, ylvecOe ppdvimor ws of Specs Kal axéparoe ws al mepiorepal. 


iii. (2) POLYCARP, c: ii. pynuovetovres dy etmev 6 Kupios biddoKwy" 

py Kplvere va pn KpLO7qre. 

aplere kat apeOycerat-vuw. 

€dectre iva ENenOyTe. ? 7 

5 mér, LETPELTE, QVTLMLETPNONTETAL ULV. : . wo% 

a ae ee ca pinks i Kal oi dewxopevor Evexey StkaLoguv ns, OTL aUTWY 
éorlv 7 Bacidrela Tod Geod. 9 : , , 

The parallels in our Gospels are Matt. vii. 1; vi. 14 (Luke vi. 37); v- 73 
Luke vi. 38 (Matt. vii. 2); Luke vi. 20 (Matt. v. 3); Matt. v. 10. The 
last clauses are evidently compressed in quotation from whatever source 
they may have been derived. ‘The first clauses have points of resemblance 
with Clement’s quotation (see p. 60), and more especially the introductory 
clause, so that Polycarp’s words are probably influenced by Clement S 
But at any rate the differences in order and phraseology in Clement’s and 
Polycarp’s quotations, shew conclusively that they were not derived from 
any one record different from our Gospels. } 

C. vil. alrovmevos Tov rayTemomrny Gedy un ciceveyKely Huds els TELpaT HOV, 
Kaws elrev 6 KUpios’ Td pev mveDua mpodvuoy 7 dé capé doOerns || Matt. vi. 
13; xxvi. 413 Mark xiv. 38. 

(8) Two coincidences of language may be noticed : 

C. Vv. KaT& THY ad7jOeay Tod Kuplov Os é-yévero Sidxovos TayTwr. Comp. 
Matt. xx. 28; Mark ix. 35. 

c. vi. ef ody SedueBa Tod Kuplov Wva juiv dda, ddelhouer Kal jets adiévac. 
Comp. Matt. vi. 12, 14; Luke xi. 4. 


There are no supposed allusions to apocryphal writings in Polycarp. 


iv. BARNABAS, c. iv. mpocéxwuev unmote ws yéypamrac toAdol KAyTOL 
ONtyo. Sé ExdexTol evpeOduev. || Matt. xxii. r4. It is possible that this 
proverbial phrase introduced by the form of scriptural quotation ‘it is 
written’ may have been referred by the writer (rightly or wrongly) to some 
scripture of the Old Testament. 

The question as tq its source is beset by much difficulty. Dr Sanday, 
Zc. 71 ff., and Mr Cunningham, /.c. Ixxxvi. f., both incline to refer the 
quotation to St Matthew. 

c. v. rtovds ldlovs dmocrddous...€tedéEaro dévras Umép macay dpapriav 
dvouwrépous, iva deléy dre odx FAVE KaAgoat Sixatovs dAAA auapTwaous. || Matt. 
ix. 133 Mark ii. 17 (els werdvocay is an addition in the texts of the Gospels 
and of Barnabas). 

Other parallels have been noticed: c. iv. (Matt. xxv. 5 ff.); c. v. (Matt. 
xxvi. 31). Comp. Hefele, s. 233. The clause (Luke vi. 30) in c. xix. is 
probably an interpolation; and it seems most likely that the reference to 
the brazen serpent as a type of Christ was derived directly from the Old 
Testament, or at least not from John iii. 

Barnabas has been supposed to refer to two sayings of our Lord 
which are not found in our Gospels. 

(a) <c. iv. 
habeamus eam. 


So the words stood in the Latin version; but the Greek text of N reads 


Sicut dicit filius Dei: Resistamus omni iniquitati et odio 


I 


NOTE. 


ws mpémet viois Qeod, so that there can be no doubt that the first clause is a 

ents of Set ie filtos Det. The quotation therefore disappears 
oug euss still refers to the verse as an apocryphal saying of Christ 

(AHzst. du Canon, 26 n.). en = 

‘ (8) C. vu. ow, dol, oi Oédovrés we idelv kal dWacbal mov THs Bacidelas 

dpelrovort OALBévTes kal mabovTes NaBety pe. 

These words appear to be a free reminiscence of the saying contained in 
Matt. xvi. 24, compared with Acts xiv. 22. No trace of them, as far as I 
know, occurs elsewhere. 

In the passage, c. vi. Aéyer KUpios* ldod mojow Ta ErxaTa ws TA Tpwra, 
the context, no less than the phrase Aéyex Kvptos, shews that the reference is 
to some passage of the Old Testament: e.g. Ezek. xxxvi. 11. 

An examination of these passages will confirm what has been said 
generally, pp. 51 f. The result may be briefly summed up in the following 
propositions : 

1. No Evangelic reference in the Apostolic Fathers can be referred 
- certainly to a written record. 

2. It appears most probable from the form of the quotations that they 
were derived from oral tradition. 

3- No quotation contains any element which is not substantially pre- 
served in our Gospels. 

4. When the text given differs from the text of our Gospels, it repre- 
sents a later form of the Evangelic tradition. 

5. The text of St Matthew corresponds more nearly than the other 
synoptic texts with the quotations and references as a whole. 


NOTE (2). 
ON THE ‘TEACHING OF THE TWELVE APOSTLES.’ 


The * Teaching of the Twelve Apostles!’ offers several points of peculiar 
interest in regard to the history of the writings of the New Testament ; but 
their exact significance depends in a great measure upon the view which is 
taken of the document itself. There can, I think, be little doubt. that the 
two parts of which it consists, ‘The two ways’ (cc. i.—vi.), and the brief 
‘Manual of Christian Practice’ (cc. vii.—xvi.), are distinct in origin. The 
first part appears to be an adaptation of an earlier Jewish ‘rule’*; and the 
latter an appendix whica was added to this particular revision of the Jewish 
tract, or traditional lesson. This Christian revision of ‘The two ways’ and 
the Manual appear to belong in their original form to the first century ; but 
it seems to be no less clear, that the work has undergone some revision, 
and it is extremely difficult to fix the date of the present text, though it 
belongs substantially to the earliest post-apostolic age. 


1 Asaxy rev dudexa drogtdAwy with a 
secondary title Avdaxy Kupiov dia ru b05- 
Sexa droatoAwy trois €bveow. The Manual 
was first published by Philoth. Bryennios 
Abp of Nicomedia in 1883. A full account 
of the extensive literature which has been 
called out by it is given in Dr Schaff’s 
edition (New York, Edinburgh), 1885. It 


appears to have been known in various 
forms to [Clement of Alexandria], Eusebius 
(infr. p. 419), Athanasius (p. 555, Ap. D, xiv), 
Nicephorus (p. 562, Ap. D. xix). Comp. 
Rufinus p. 570, Ap. D, xxv; Codd. Baroc. 
Coislin, p. 559, Ap. D. xvii. 

2 Comp. Dr Taylor, The Teaching of 
the Twelve Apostles, Lect. i, 1886. 
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bisa The document contains two express quotations from the Old Testament, 
both in the latter part!; and in the same part there are four distinct refer- 
ences to a written Gospel?. One phrase, also found verbally in St Matthew, 
is quoted with the words ‘the Lord hath said’*. With these exceptions 
words which we find in Scripture are silently incorporated into the writing 
without any mark that they are borrowed from written sources#. 

If the references to the written Gospel are supposed to form part of the 
original document, they are the earliest witness to an authoritative Evan- 
gelic text. But their form and the manner of their introduction make it 
likely that they belong to a later revision, when they were added as expla- 
natory notes to statements which were at first made generally®. But, how- 
ever this may be, the Evangelic words, which certainly belong to the earliest 
elements of the writings, contain coincidences of language with peculiarities 
of the Gospels of St Matthew and St Luke*. There are also some striking 
resemblances in the Eucharistic prayers to forms of expression character- 
istic of St John. Other phrases recal sentences in the Epistles of St Jude, 
St Peter, and St Paul’; and while it is not possible to conclude from such 
parallelisms that the writer was acquainted with the Epistles, they indicate 
the substantial unity of early Christian tradition. It cannot be surprising 
fram the character of the document that it contains no reference to any fact 
of the Lord’s Life ; the references are to ‘Oracles of the Lord’ in the narrower 
sense of the phrase. 

The most interesting features in the text of the Evangelic parallels are 
(x) the form of the summary of the Law, and (2) the Doxology at the close 
of the Lord’s Prayer. The summary: mpi@rov adyarjoes Tov Gedy TOY Tovy- 
cavrd ce’ SevTepov Tov mAHoLdy Gov ws ceauTov’ mavTa be dca Edy OeAnoNS UH 
yevécbat col, kal od dd\d\w py Tole (c. i. 2) seems to be independent of and 
earlier than the Evangelic summary (Matt. xxii. 37; vii. 12). The megatzve 
form of the last clause is characteristically Jewish: the positive is no less 
characteristically the teaching of the Lord (comp. Dr Taylor, /.c. pp. 8 ff.). 
The Doxology ort od éorw 7 divams Kal n ddfa els rods alavas (c. vii. 2) 
is an important link in the history of the Liturgical addition to the text of 


1c, xiv. 3 atm yap eorw 7 pndeioa imo 
kuptov [Ovcta]* ev mavtl romw...Mal.i. a1, 14. 

_C. xvi. 7 5 EppéOn “Héer 6 Kvpos...Zech. 
xiv. 5. ' 

2 See note s. 

Ke Ax. 5 mept Tovrou cipyxev 6 kvpros My 
Sere TO ayvov Tois Kot. Matt. vii. 6. The 
words are peculiar to St Matthew. 

4 The passage in c. iv. 5 appears to be 
borrowed from Ecclus. iv. 31. There are 
no other verbal coincidences with the Old 
Testament. 


yuty év TH evayyeAtw SueraEaro (Const. Ap. 
vii. 24), and (c. xv.) wavra Ta mpooTeTayueva 
ULGY Td TOD KUpiovdvAakare. The eleventh 
chapter is omitted in the Constitutions. 

§ e.g. c. iii, 7 toOe mpaiis. eel ot mpaeis 
kAnpovopyngovar 7Hv ynv. Matt. v. 5. 
_& le 5 Taytt r@ airovvTi oe didou Kat mr 
dmatre.. Le. vi. 30. 
_ Seealso for clear parallels with St Matthew 
1. 3,45 53 Wile ES VEL 25 xi 73 xiii, 2. Tn 
other cases there seem to be more or less 
certain references to Evangelic words: xiv. 


,.° GC: Vili. mgd mporedxeaGe ws of UroKpirac* 

AX’ [ais ExeAevcev 0 KUpLOS ev TO evayyedio] 
ovTw mpocedxere Iarep yuav... Comp. 
Matt. vi. 5, 9. : 

(oy xi, mept 68 THY aTOCTOAWY Kal Tpopyrav 
[kare 10 Sdyua Tod evayyeAcou] obtw mou- 
OatTe.., 

er ; 5 = 

, & Xv. eAdyxere 6& AAAHAOUS fu) EV Op] GAN’ 
ev elpnvy, los EXETE EV TO evayyeAiw] Kal 
TavTt agToxovyTL Kata Tov étépov, pndeis 
AaAdeitw... [Tas Se eUxas bar Kal Tas Edenwo- 
owas, Kai micas Tas makers oVTW TOUjcaTe 
WS EXETE EV TH EVUVYEALW TOD KUpioU Tuar), 

_ The corresponding clauses in the 4 |posto- 
tical Constitutions are (c. viii.) ds 6 xdptos 


2; XV. 4} Xvi. I, 3, 4, 5. 

_ The writing agrees with the narrative of 
St Luke in placing the distribution of the 
Cup first: c. ix. 2. Comp. Lk. xxii. 14 f. 

_| G ll. 7 os pév ed yes, wepl 88 Sv mpoc- 
evéy, ods 68 dyamjoes Urép THY Wux7Vv Gov. 
Comp. Jude'22. 

_ & L 4 @méxe TOv capKixav Kat KoopiKay 
emOugeay. Comp. x Pet. ii. rz. ¥ 

_& lL r dedye awd ravtds movnpod Kai 
a0 TavTOs Quotov avTov. Comp. 1 Thess. v. 
22. See also c. xvi. 4: 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff.; 


c. iv. 8: Rom. xv. 25; c. x. 16: x Cor. xvi. 
22, 


t 


p1.] NOTE. 


the Gospel. The Teaching contains six other Doxologies in Liturgical | 


passages (1) col 7 dééa els rods aldvas (ix. 2,3; X-2,4)3 (2) ob éoTw 7 O0fa 
kal 9 Sivaps bia “Inood Xprorod eis rods aldvas (ix. 4); and once again cod 
éor 7 Sivapus Kal 7 ddéa els Tos aldvas (x. 5), the same form as that added 
to the Lord’s Prayer, occurs at the close of the Thanksgiving over the 
Bread (kAdowa) in the Eucharist. The text of the Prayer has also two 
variations from St Matthew not found elsewhere: 6 év 7@ otpavy, Thy 
épeckjv (Matt. xviii. 32). This fact points to the conclusion that the 
Prayer itself was not originally taken from a written text of St Matthew. 
The text in the Constitutions (vii. 24) is conformed in these points to the 
text of St Matthew, and the Doxology is given there in its full form. 

The adaptations of Evangelic language in viii. 1, xiv. 2, to later circum- 
stances is also worthy of notice, as shewing how quickly usage obscured the 
original force of the Lord’s words, how pure, to express the thought differ- 
ently, the Gospels are from the admixture of foreign elements which from 
the earliest time affected the external tradition of their substance. 

The command in St Matt. vi. 16 8rav 6¢ vyorevnre, wn ylverbe ws ol 
broxpiral becomes c. viii. 1, ai d¢ ynoretae Yuav pn toTrwoay mera Tav VroKpl- 
rév. The moral direction, that is, as to the character of fasting is replaced 
by a formal direction as to the times of fasting, ‘not on Mondays or Thurs- 
days’ (comp. Epiph. Her. xvi. 1). And again an injunction moulded on 
Jewish practice in Matt. v. 23 f. is fitted to the Christian ‘Sacrifice’ in c. 
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CHAPTER II. 
THE AGE OF THE GREEK APOLOGISTS. 
A.D. 120—170. 


Od ciwris povoy 7d Epyov, GdAd peyéBous éorly 6 Xproriaviopos. 
IGNATIUS. 


HE writings of the Apostolic age were all moulded 
in the same form, and derived from the same rela- 
tion of Christian life. As they represented the mutual 
intercourse of believers, so they rested on the foundation 
of a common rule and shewed the peculiarities of a 
common dialect. The literature of the next age was 
widely different both in scope and character’. It in- 
cluded altuost every form of prose composition—letters, 
chronicles, essays, apologies, visions, tales—and answer- 
ed to the manifold bearings of Christianity on the 
world*. The Church had then to maintain its ground 
amid systematic persecution, organized heresies, and 
philosophic controversy. The name of the Christian 
had already become a by-word*®; and it was evident 
that they were free alike from Jewish superstition and 
Gentile polytheism‘: they were no longer sheltered by 
the old title of Jews, and it became needful that they 
1 Cf. Mohler, ss. 179 ff. 4 Ep. ad Diogn. i.: 6p0...ire 
Z It is probable that some of the eorovdaxéra ce ae pesot teas ae 
Christian parts of the Sibylline Ora- XpiriavGy padetv...rln re Geg me- 
cles (Libb. v1., vu.) also fall within mo@éres, xal rds Opnokevorres...otre 
this period. Cf. Friedlieb, Oracula rods voustouévous bd trav ‘EXAjvev 
Sibyllina, Einleit. ss. Ixxi., lii. Beods Aoylfovra, otre THv ’lovdalwv 
Very little is known of the pro- decrdayiorlary dvddocover... The whole 
phecies of Hystaspes. Cf. Liicke, passage is very interesting as shew- 


Comm. ii. d. Schriften des Ev. Jo- ing how the object and form of Chris- 


hannes, IV. 1. ss. 45 f. tian worship, and the character of 


nen Mart. 4. 1. 4. (p. 10, n. 4. the Christian life, would strike a 


thoughtful man at the time. 


1.] THE AGE OF THE GREEK APOLOGISTS. 


should give an account of the faith for which they sought 
protection. The Apostolic tradition was insufficient to 
silence or condemn false teachers who had been trained 
in the schools of Athens or Alexandria; but now that 
truth was left to men it was upheld by wisdom. New 
champions were raised up to meet the emergency ; and 
some of these did not scruple to maintain the doctrines 
of Christianity in the garb of philosophers. 

But although the entire literature of the age was thus 


_ varied, the fragments of it which are left scarcely do 
_ more than witness to its extent. The letter to Diogne- 


tus, the Clementine homilies, the Testaments of the 
twelve Patriarchs, and some of the writings of Justin, 
alone survive in their original form. In addition to 
these there are two Latin translations of the Shepherd 


_ of Hermas as well as a large fragment of the original 
_ Greek, a Syriac translation of the Apology of Melito, 


and a series of precious quotations from lost books, 


preserved chiefly by the industry of Eusebius’. The 


Exposition of Papias, the Treatises of Justin and 
Agrippa Castor against Heresies, the numerous works 
of Melito with the exception of the Apology, the Chro- 


_nicles of Hegesippus, have perished, and with them the 


most natural and direct sources of information on the 
history of this period of the Church. 

It does not however seem to have been a mere acci- 
dent which preserved the writings of Justin. As the 
Apologists were the truest representatives of the age, so 
was he in many respects the best type of the natural 
character of the Greek Apologist. For him philosophy 
was truth, reason a spiritual power, Christianity the 
fulness cf both. The Apostolic Fathers exhibit their 
faith in its inherent energy; their successors shew in 

1 Collected by Routh, Religuie Sacre (Ed. 2, Oxon. 1846). 
id 4 
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settlement of 
the relation 
of Christian- 
ity to Hea- 
thendom. 


what way it was the satisfaction of the deepest wants of 
humanity—the sum of all ‘knowledge ;’ it was reserved 
for the Latin Apologists to apprehend its independent 
claims, and establish its right to supplant, as well as 
to fulfil what was partial and vague in earlier systems. 
The time was not ripe for this when Justin wrote, for 
there is a natural order in the development of truth. As 
Christianity was shewn to be the true completion of 
Judaism before the Church was divided from the syna- 
gogue; so it was well that it should be clearly set forth 
as the centre to which old philosophies converged before 
it was declared to supersede them. In each case the 
fulfilment and interpretation of the old was the ground- 
work and beginning of the new. The pledge of the 
future lay in the satisfaction of the past. 

This then was one great work of the time, that Apo- 
logists should proclaim Christianity to be the Divine 
answer to the questionings of Heathendom, as well as 
the antitype to the Law, and the hope of the Prophets. 
To a great extent the task was independent of the 
direct use of Scripture. Those who discharged it had to 
deal with the thoughts, and not with the words of the 
Apostles—with the facts, and not with the records of 
Christ’s life. Even the later Apologists abstained from 
quoting Scripture in their addresses to heathen ; and the 
practice was still more alien from the object and posi- 
tion of the earliest’. The arguments of philosophy and 
history were brought forward first, that men might be 


| gradually familiarized to the light; the use of Scripture 


was for a while deferred (dilate paulisper divine lectio- 


nes), that they might not be blinded by the sudden sight 
of its unclouded glory”. 


1 Justin’s use of the propheciesofthe rule; but this will 


Old Testament is no exception to the bose peal 7 


? Lactant. Jmstit. Vv. 4. 
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The recognition of Christianity as a revelation which 
had not only a general, but also in some sense a special 
message for the heathen was co-ordinate with its final 
separation from the Mosaic ritual’. This separation was 
the second great work of the period. It is difficult to 
trace the progress of its consummation, though the 
result was the firm establishment of the Catholic Church. 
But by the immediate reaction which accompanied it 
one type of Apostolic Christianity was brought out with 
great clearness, without which the circle of its secondary 
developments would have been incomplete. The old 
party of the Circumcision once again rose up to check 
the revolution which was on the eve of accomplishment. 
Yet the conflict which was then carried on was not the 
repetition, but the sequel of that of the Apostolic age’. 
The great crisis out of which it sprang impressed it with 
a peculiar character. The Christians of Jerusalem had 
clung to their ancient law, till their national hopes 
seemed to be crushed for ever by the building of Aélia, 
and the establishment of a Gentile Church within the 
Holy City. Then at length men saw that they were 


1 Just. Mart. AZ. I. 46: Ob pera 
Nyou Biscavres Xpiroriavol elor Kav 
dOcor évoulcOnoav, olov év “EAAqoe mer 
Dwxparns Kal “Hpdxhecros Kal ob 
dporor abrots, év BapBdpors dé A Bpa- 
dp...Cf. Ap. I. 13- 

2 Some modern writers have con- 
founded together the different steps 
by which the distinctions of Jew and 
Gentile were removed in the Chris- 
tian Church. Since it is of great im- 
portance to a right understanding of 
the early history of Christianity that 
they should be clearly distinguished, 
it may not be amiss to mention them 
here: 
rt. The admission of Gentiles (in 
the first instance evceBeis) to the 
Christian Church. Acts x., xi. 


2. The freedom of Gentile con- 
verts from the Ceremonial Law. 
Acts xv. 

The indifference of the Cere- 
monial Law for Jewish converts. 
Gal. ii. r4—16; Acts xxi. 20—26. 

The incompatibility of Juda- 
ism with Christianity. 

The first three—that is the essen- 
tial—principles are recognised in 
Scripture ; the last, which intro- 
duces no new element, is evolved in 
the history of the Church. This is 
an instance of the true ‘Develop- 
ment,’ which organises, but does not 
create. 

The first three stages are fully 
discussed by Bp Lightfoot, Ga/a- 
tians, Essay ili. pp. 276 ff. 
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already in the new age—the world to come: they saw that 
the kingdom of heaven, as distinguished from the typical 
kingdom of Israel, was now set up; and it seemed 
that the Gospel of St Paul was to be the common law 
of its citizens. Under the pressure of these circum- 
stances the Judaizing party naturally made a last effort 
to regain their original power. It was only possible to 
maintain what had ceased to be national by asserting 
that it was universal. The discussions of the first age 
were thus reproduced in form, but they had a wider 
bearing. The struggle was not for independence but 
for dominion. The Gentile Christians no longer claimed 
tolerance, but supremacy. They had been established 
on an equality with the Jewish Church; but now, when 
they were on the point of becoming paramount, the 
spirit which had opposed St Paul was roused to its 
greatest activity. 

Apart from heretical writings the effect of this move- 
ment may be traced under various forms in the contem- 
porary literature. The orthodox members of the He- 
brew Churches were not uninfluenced by the general 
movement which agitated the body to which they be- 
longed. They were impelled to write, and their activity 
took a characteristic direction. As the Apologists re- 
present the Greek element in the Church, so the Jewish 
is represented by the chroniclers Papias and Hegesippus, 
The tendency to that which is purely rational and ideal 
is thus contrasted with that towards the sensuous and 
the material’. 


In one respect however Christian literature still pre- 
1 The Clementines stand in a i i 
Cl i pe- archs are in the main orthodox i 
culiar position as the embodiment of doctrine and recognise the scthatal 
oleae per ok popular opi- of St Paul, while they contain at tha 
nion; and it is perhaps due to this same time a ve i 
fact that they have been preserved. geneween a 


mate of the pri ; : 
The Testaments of the Twrlve Patri. See seo priestly claims of Levi. 


1.] 


served the same form as in the Apostolic age. It was 
wholly Greek: the work of the Latin churches was as 
yet to be wrought in silence’. It is the more important 
to notice this, because the permanent characteristics of 
the national literatures of Greece and Rome reappear 
with powerful effect in patristic writings. On the one 
side there is universality, freedom, large sympathy, deep 
feeling: on the other there is individuality, system, order, 
logic. The tendency of the one mind is towards truth, 
of the other towards law’. In the end, when the objects 
are the highest truth and the deepest law, they will 
achieve the same results, but the process will be dif- 
ferent. This difference is not without its bearing on the 
history of the New Testament. From their very con- 
stitution Greek writers would be inclined in the first 
instance to witness, not to the Canon of Scripture, but 
to the substance of its teaching. 


Spl. Lapis, 

The first and last names of this period—Papias and 
of Hegesippus—belong to the early Christian chroniclers, 
who have been taken to represent the Judaizing party 
of the time. Papias, a friend of Polycarp, was Bishop of 
Hierapolis in Phrygia* in the early part of the second 
century. According to some accounts he was a disciple 
of the Apostle St John’; but Eusebius, who was ac- 


PAPIAS. 


1 Of the Greek literature of the 
Italian Churches we shall speak here- 
after. 

2 As a familiar instance of these 
characteristic differences we may re- 
fer to the marked distinction in form 
and tone between the Nicene Creed 
and the Latin Exposition of the Creed 
Quicungque vult ; or between the East- 
ern and Western types of the same 
Creed (Micene Creed, Apostles’ Creed). 

8 Papias has been made the sub- 


ject of exhaustive articles by Bp 
Lightfoot: Contemporary Review, 
Aug. 1867; Aug. Oct. 1875. 

4°This follows from Hieron. de 
Virr. Zi. 18; Papias...Hierapolita- 
nus Episcopus zz Asia; and also 
from a comparison of Euseb. . £. 
It, 30, 39) .31- 

5 This is maintained by Routh, I. 
p- 22, sqq- On the other hand, cf. 
Davidson, Jntrod. 1. 425, sqq- 
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The apologetic tone of the sentence, its construction (6é), 
the mention of his interpretations (ai épynvetar), convey 
the idea that his reference to tradition might seem 
unnecessary to some, and that it was in fact only a 
secondary object:—in other words, they imply that 
there were already recognised records of the teaching 
of Christ which he sought to expound. For this purpose 
he might well go back to the Apostles themselves, and 
‘make it his business to inquire what they said,’ believ- 
ing ‘that the information which he could draw from 
‘books was not so profitable as that which was pre- 
‘served in a living tradition’ 


‘others shall enjoy the indulgence of 
‘Paradise, and others shall possess 
‘the splendour of the City; for every 
‘where the Saviour shall be seen as 
‘they who see Him shall be worthy. 
‘This distinction of dwelling, they 
‘taught, exists between those who 
‘brought forth a hundred-fold, and 
‘those who brought forth sixty-fold, 
‘and those who brought forth thirty- 
‘fold (Matt. xiii. 8)...and it was for 
‘this reason the Lord said that zz 
‘His Father's house (év rots rod Ma- 
‘tpos) are many mansions (John xiv. 
‘2).’ Indeed, from the similar mode 
of introducing the story of the vine, 
which is afterwards referred to Pa- 
pias (p. 70, note 5), it is reasonable 
to conjecture that this interpretation 
is one from Papias’ Axfosition. The 
passage changes from the direct to 
the oblique form; but no scholar, I 
imagine, would doubt for a moment 
that the second part, where I have 
marked the oblique construction by in- 
troducing ‘they taught,’ is a continua- 
tion of the quotation ws ol mpecBu- 
Tepor Néyouut, TéTe ol uev...xwpHcou- 
aw, ol d€...08 5€...elvar dé rH Stacro- 
Any radTnv...ToV...KapTopopotyTwy Gy 
ot pév...ol 6€,..01 5€...Katl da TodTo 
eipnxévat Tov Kvpuov... I should not 
have thought it necessary to call at- 


tention to this obvious point if a 
critic had not quoted a number of pas- 
sages with 6:4 Todro (propter hoc) and 
the zzdicative to shew that this odligue 
sentence is a comment of Irenzeus. 

This view which I have given of 
the object of the work of Papias is 
supported with illustrations by Bp 
Lightfoot (Cont. Rev. Aug. 1867, pp- 
405, 6, zd. Aug 1875, 399 ff.); and 
it is indeed surprising that the account 
of it should have received any other 
interpretation. 

‘The books’ of which Papias speaks 
may have been some of the strange 
mystical commentaries current at 
very early times among the Simoni- 
ans and Valentinians. See Light- 
foot, 27. cc. There is not the slightest 
ground for supposing that he referred 
to our Gospels or records like them. 

1 Eusebius, 7. c. gives some ac- 
count of the traditional stories which 
he collected; among others he men- 
tions that of ‘a woman accused be- 
‘fore our Lord of many sins,’ gene- 
rally identified with the disputed 
pericope, John vii. 53—viii.11. Itisnot 
superfluous to observe that Eusebius 
does mo? say that Papias derived this 
narrative from the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews (Supern. Rel. 1. 
p- 426), or that he used that Gospel 
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Papias, in other words, claimed for himself the office 
of expositor and not of historian. ‘Oracles of the Lord’ 
are presupposed as the basis of his work, and not for the 
first time set forth in it. So far, therefore, from it being 
possible to deduce from the object of Papias in under- 
taking the Exposition that he was unacquainted with 
any authoritative Evangclic records, his purpose seems 
to be unintelligible unless there were definite and fa- 
miliar narrations which called for such illustration as 
could be provided. The fragments which remain can in 
fact be brought into a natural connexion with passages 
of our Gospels ; and a careful consideration of the exact 
title shews the limit of the Exposition. It made no 
claim to completeness. It was ‘an Exposition of Oracles 
‘of the Lord’ and not ‘of the Oracles of the Lord ’— 
such a summary (ra Adya) as, for instance, St Matthew 
_ composed, 

This conclusion, which we have drawn from the appa- 
rent aim of Papias’ work, is strongly confirmed by the 
direct testimony which he bears to our Gospels. It has 
been inferred already that some Gospel was current in 
his time; he tells us that the Gospels of St Matthew 
‘and St Mark were so. Of the former he says: ‘ Mat- 

‘thew composed the oracles in Hebrew; and each one 
‘interpreted them as he was able’ The form of the 


atall. Indeed if Eusebius had known pax. Ao-yea—the Gospel—the sum of 
that Papias derived the narrative from the words and works of the Lord. 
this particular source, he would hardly | The sense, I believe, would be 
have said ‘a narrative which the Gos- best expressed in this passage by the 
“pel according to the Hebrews con- translation ‘Matthew composed his 
‘tains’ (toroplay...jv Td xa@’ ‘HBpalovs Gospel in Hebrew,’ giving to the 
evayyédov TEpLexet). To these must word its necessary notion of scrip- 
be added the account of Judas (/7- tural authority. Cf. Acts vii. 385 
iii. Routh). Rom. iii. 2; Heb. v. 123 1 Pet. iv. 
1 Teuseb. 7. c.: Mardatos ev ofv x1- Polyc. ad Ll. c. vii. ; Clem. 
‘BBpaté: dSuadéxtw 7a bya oweypd- ad Cor. I. 19; 53: 
aro" Npunvevoe X avira ws qv dvva- Davidson (Jntrod. 1. 63, sqq-) has 
ros éxaoros. It is difficult to give reviewed the other interpretations of 
the full meaning of Ta NbyLa, TH KU- the word. 
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sentence (ev odv) would seem to introduce this state- 
ment as the result of some inquiry, and it may perhaps 
be referred to the presbyter John; but all that needs to 
be particularly remarked is that when Papias wrote, the 
Aramaic Gospel of St Matthew was already accessible 
to Greek readers: the time was then past when each 
one was his own interpreter’. 

The account which he gives of the Gospel of St Mark 
is full of interest: ‘This also,’ he writes, ‘the Elder 
‘{(John] used to say. Mark, having become Peter’s in- 
‘terpreter, wrote accurately all that he remembered*; 
‘though he did not [record] in order that which was 
‘either said or done by Christ. For he neither heard 
‘the Lord, nor followed Him; but subsequently, as I 


1 Tt has been argued that this 
statement of Papias cannot be used 
to establish the authority of our Ca- 
nonical St Matthew for two reasons: 
(1) Papias speaks only of a Hebrew 
Gospel; and (2) the description can- 
not apply to the present Gospel. 

1. As to the first objection, it is 
enough to say that Eusebius, who 
had the full text of Papias before 
him, evidently understood the words 
to apply to the original form of our 
Greek Gospel; and that the long 
chain of writers who affirm the He- 
brew original of St Matthew accept 
the present Greek text as apostolic 
without the least doubt. It is idle 
to conjecture how or by whom the 
translation or reproduction was made. 
That such a translation or reproduc- 
tion would be almost inevitable is 
shewn by the experience of all writers 
in bilingual countries like Palestine. 
Comp. Jxtrod. to the Study of the 
Gospels, p. 209, note. 

2. It has been shewn that the 
use of 7a Noya for ‘the Scriptures’ 
generally is fully established; and I 
am not aware that Noy can be used 
in the sense of Néyou ‘discourses.’ 

Comp. Lightfoot, 7. ¢. 410 f. 


The form of the sentence (npu7- 
veuoe d€) proves, as has been remarked 
above, that at the time when Papias 
wrote this necessity for private trans- 
lation had ceased to exist. There 
was then, it is implied, an acknow- 
ledged representation of St Matthew’s 
work, 

2 The éuvnuovevoey here and arre- 
pvnpovevoey below are ambiguous. 
They may mean either ‘remember- 
ed’ or ‘related.’ In the latter case 
the sense would be that Mark ‘re- 
corded all that Peter related.’ The 
change of subject would be abrupt, 
but is not unexampled. On the 
other hand, Papias uses the same 
word pynuoveteww elsewhere in the 
sense ‘to remember,’ where there 
can be no doubt as to its meaning. 
It is perhaps worthy of notice that in 
the Clementine Recognitions St Pe- 
ter himself is represented as fixing by 
diligent effort in his own mind the 
words of Christ: ‘In consuetudine 
‘habui verba Domini mei, que ab 
‘ipso audieram, revocare ad memo- 
‘riam...ut evigilans ad ea et singula 
“queeque recolens ac retexens possim 
‘memoriter retinere.’ (Recogm. ii. 1.) 
See po yas, 
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‘said, [attached himself to] Peter, who used to frame | Chap. ii. 
| ‘his teaching to meet the [immediate] wants [of his 
_ ‘hearers}; and not as making a connected narrative of 
- ¢the Lord’s discourses. So Mark committed no error, 
‘as he wrote down some particulars just as he recalled 
‘them to mind. For he took heed to one thing—to 
‘omit none of the facts that he heard, and to state 
‘nothing falsely in [his narrative of] them’ 

It has however been argued that the Gospel here 
described cannot be the Canonical Gospel of St Mark, 
since that shews at least as clear an order as the other 
Gospels. On_ this hypothesis we must seek for the 
original record of which John spoke in ‘the Preaching 
‘of Peter’ (xjpuyya Ilérpov) or some similar work”, In 
short, we must suppose that two different books were 
current under the same name in the times of Papias and 
Irenzus—that in the interval, which was less than fifty 
years, the older document had passed entirely into 
oblivion, or at least wholly lost its first title—that this 
substitution of the one book for the other was so secret 
that there is not the slightest trace of the time, the 
motive, the mode, of its accomplishment, and so com- 
plete that Ireneus, Tertullian, Clement, Origen, and 
Eusebius, applied to the later Gospel what was really 
only true of that which it had replaced®. And all this 


Objection 
Srom his de- 
scription of 
St Mark's 
Gospel. 


Tts conse- 
quences» 


1 Buseb. Z. c. Kal Tovro 6 mpeoBv- Tov pndev Gv qKovce mwapadurety 7} 
Tepos éheye* Mapxos pev épynvevTiys peioardal Te ev avrois. i 
Ilérpou -yevoevos boa éuynuovevoev Burton and Heinichen rightly read 
apps eypayer, od pévrou THsEL Ta oywy, for which Routh has Aoyiwv. 
ind Tov XpioTov 7 Rex OévTa 7} mpa- I do not think that Noylwy could 
xbdvra* ore yap ixovse Tov Kuptov stand in such a sense. As the word 
ore mapnKko\ovdnoey arg. vorepoy occurs again directly, and was used 
de, ws pny, 1lérpe, és mpos tds xpel- in the title of Papias’ book, the error 
as émouetro Tas didacKadlas, dAN’ ovx was natural. 


omep ouvragy trav Kupiaxay movov- 2 Schwegler, 1. 458 ff. ; Seay Kri- 
Aovywv' GaTE ovVdeY T]MaApTE Map- dische Untersuchungen, 538 1. 
wierd 4 j Tertull. adv. 


Kos olTws eva ypayas os dmeuvnuo-  * Tren. Il. I. 75 


yevoev’ évos Yap eroujoaro mpovoray, Mare. IV. 53 Clem. Alex. ap- Euseb. 
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How we 
must under- 
stand his 
words. 


must be believed, because it is assumed that John could 
not have spoken of our present Gospel as not arranged 
‘in order’ But it would surely be far more reasonable 
to conclude that he was mistaken in his criticism than 
to admit an explanation burdened with such a series of 
improbabilitiest. There is however another solution of 
the difficulty which seems preferable. The Gospel of 
St Mark is not a complete Life of Christ, but simply 
a memoir of ‘some events’ in it. It is not a chrono- 
logical biography, but simply a collection of facts which 
seemed suited to the wants of a particular audience. 
St Mark had no personal acquaintance with the events 
which he recorded to enable him to place them in their 
natural order, but was wholly dependent on St Peter ; 
and the special object of the Apostle excluded the idea 
of a complete narrative. The sequence observed in 
his teaching was moral, and not historical. That the 
arrangement of the other Synoptic Evangelists very 
nearly coincides with that of St Mark is nothing to the 
point: John does not say that it was otherwise. He 
merely shews, from the circumstances under which St 
Mark wrote, that his Gospel was necessarily neither 
chronological nor complete; and under similar condi- 
tions—as in the'case of St Matthew*—it is reasonable to 
look for a like result *. 


7, E.1. 15, VI. 143 Orig. ap. Euseb. 
Hf, &. Vi. 25, Weis; Euseb. A. Ax 
I. 15; Dem. Lvang. il. 5. 


written Gospel was the sum of the 
oral Gospel. The oral Gospel was 
not, as far as we can see, a Life of 


1 Cf. Davidson, /ntrod. 1. 158 sq., 
who supposes that John was ‘mis- 
‘taken in his opinion,’ 

2 Euseb. H. £. 111. 24: Mar@aios 
bev yap mpdrepov ‘EBpalos xnpvias, 
ws Gueddrev kal ép’ érépous leva, ra- 
Tply yAwTTy ypady mapadods 7d Kar’ 
avtov evaryyéov, rd deirov TH abrod 
mapovola rovrows dd’ av éoréddeTo 
did Tis ypapiis dmemdjpov. The 


Christ, but a selection of represen- 
tative events from it, suited in its 
great outlines to the general wants 
of the Church, and adapted by the 
several Apostles to the peculiar re- 
quirements of their special audiences 
—tvia, od diet, mpos Tas xpelas [rav 
axovortw). H. £. il. 39. 

3 No conclusion can be drawn from 
Eusebius’ silence as to express testi- 
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In addition to the Gospels of St Matthew and St| Chap ii 
Mark, Papias appears to have been acquainted with the His 
Gospel of St John’. Eusebius also says explicitly that SejouNs- 
he quoted ‘the former Epistle of John, and that of Peter lon 
likewise?” He maintained moreover ‘the divine inspi- Aroca 


ration’ of the Apocalypse, and commented at least upon 


part of it®. 


monies of Papias to the Gospel of 
St John. Compare Lightfoot, Co- 
lossians, Pref. pp. 50 ff.; and see 
note at the end of the chapter. 

1 In an argument prefixed to a 
Vatican MS. of the Gospel of St John 
(ix® cent.) the following passage oc- 
curs: ‘Evangelium Johannis mani- 
festatum et datum est ecclesiis ab Jo- 
hanne adhuc in corpore constituto ; 
sicut Papias nomine Hierapolitanus, 
discipulus Johannis carus, in exote- 
ricis, id est in extremis [externis] quin- 
que libris retulit. Descripsit vero evan- 
gelium dictante Johanne recte. We- 
rum Martion hereticus, cum ab eo 
fuisset improbatus, abjectus est ab 
Johanne. Is vero scripta vel epis- 
tolas ad eum pertulerat a fratribus 
qui in -Ponto fuerunt.’ The text of 
the fragment is evidently corrupt, 
and it seems to have been made up 
of fragments imperfectly put together. 
But the main fact seems certainly to 
be based on direct knowledge of 
Papias’ book which is rightly de- 
scribed (in...quinque libris). The 
general tenor of the account is like 
that given in the Muratorian Canon. 
Marcion, it will be remembered, was 
met by Polycarp (Euseb. Ae LO. 
14), who, like Papias, belonged to 
‘the School of St John.’ The fact 
that Eusebius omits this statement 
about St John’s Gospel must be 
taken in connexion with the other 
fact that he omits to notice the use 
which Papias made of the Apo- 
calypse. The difficulty is the same 
in both cases. There is also an 
allusion to the Gospel of St John 


in the quotation from the ‘Elders’ 
found in Irenzus (Lib. v. ad f,), 
which may have been taken from Pa- 
pias (fr. v- Routh, et nott.). Comp. p- 
71, 0. 2. 

The Latin passage containing a 
reference to the Gospel which is 
published as a fragment of ‘Papias’ 
by Grabe and Routh (fr. x1.) is 
taken from the ‘Dictionary’ of a 
medieval Papias quoted by Grabe 
upon the passage, and not from the 
present Papias. The ‘Dictionary’ 
exists in MS. both at Oxford and 
Cambridge. I am indebted to the 
kindness of a friend for this explana- 
tion of what seemed to be a strange 
forgery. 

2 Ruseb. A. Z. Il. 39: KéxpnTat 
papTuplars dad THs -Twdvvou mpotépas 
eriorodys, Kal THS Hérpou ouolws. The 
language of Eusebius is remarkable: 
7) "lwdvvov m™poTéepa, and 7 Ilérpou 
—not } ‘Lwdvvou mpérn and 7 ILérpou 
mporépa, as in api aoe canbe 
be quoting the titles which Papias 
gave to them? In the fragment on 
the Canon (see below, § 12) /wo 
Epistles only of St John are men- 
tioned; and the very remarkable 
Latin MS. of the Epistles B. M. 
Harl. 1772, has in the first hand 
Petri Epistola, as the heading of the 
First Epistle, and no heading to the 
Second Epistle; but the capricious- 
ness of the scribe in this respect 
makes the significance of the omis- 
sion uncertain. 

3 qept Tod OeomvetaTou Ths BiBdou 
6 év aylous BactXevos xal...kal Iaslas 
kal, .exéyyuoe muorécacba. Andreas, 
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But he 
makes no 
mention of 
the writings 
of St PauL 
or St LuKE. 


The distinc- 
tion between 
the Fewish 
and Gentile 
Churches 

in the 
Apostolic 
age 


There is however one great chasm in his testimony. 
Though he was the friend of Polycarp, there is no direct 
evidence that he used any of the Pauline writings. It 
may be an accident that he omits all these—the Epistles 
of St Paul, the Gospel of St Luke, and the Acts of the 
Apostles'—and these alone of the acknowledged books 
of the New Testament. But the cause of the omission 
must perhaps be sought for deeper than this; and if the 
explanation offered be true, it will then be seen that the 
limited range of his evidence gives it an additional reality”. 

As we gain a clearer and fuller view of the Apostolic 
age it becomes evident that the fusion between the Gen- 
tile and Judaizing Christians was far less perfect than 
we are at first inclined to suppose. Both classes indeed 
were essentially united by sharing in a common spiritual 
life, but the outward barriers which separated them had 
not yet been removed. The elder Apostles gave to Bar- 
nabas and Paul the right hand of fellowship, but at the 
same time they defined the limits of their teaching’. 
This division of missionary labour was no compromise, 
but a gracious accommodation to the needs of the time. 
As Christianity was appfehended more thoroughly the 


Proleg. in Apoc. (fr. viii. Routh). 
A quotation from Papias occurs in 
Cramer’s Catena in Afoc. xii. 9 
(VIII. p. 360). rTotro kat marépwy 
mapadoots kal Tamlov duaddyou tov 
Hvayyedorot “Iwavvov, od kal 7 1 po- 
Kemevn aroxdhuyis, Sia BeBaror. 

* Tn his account of the fate of Ju- 
das Iscariot (Fragm., iii.) there is a 
remarkable divergence from the nar- 
rative in Matt. xxvii. 5 and Actsi. 18. 
But there is no sufficient reason to 
suppose that he confounded Philip 
the Deacon with the Apostle of the 
same name. Bp Lightfoot notices 
some slight indications of Papias’ use 
of the writings of St Luke (Z. c. Pp. 
415), but I do not think that much 


stress can be laid on them. Indeed 
the textual phenomena of the Gospel 
of St Luke and the Acts, which point 
to two distinct and early recensions, 
are best explained by the supposition 
that these writings had a limited cir- 
culation at first about two distinct 
centres, as, for example, Antioch 
and Alexandria. 

2 I feel now less certain than 
before as to the neglect of the Paul- 
ine writings by Papias. The absence 
of reference to the Epistles of St 
Paul can be easily explained other- 
wise. Comp. Lightfoot, Colossians, 
51 ff. [1874]. 

3 Gal. ii. 7—9. 
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causes which necessitated the distinction lost their force; 
but the change was neither sudden nor abrupt. It 
would have been contrary to reason and analogy if dif- 
ferences recognised by the Apostles and based on na- 
tional characteristics had either wholly disappeared at 
their death or had been at once magnified into schisms. 
If this were implied in the few but precious memorials of 
the first age, then it might well be suspected that they 
gave an unfaithful picture of the time; but on the con- 
trary, just in proportion as we can trace in them each 
separate principle which existed from the first must it be 
felt that there is a truth and reality in the progress of 
the Church by which all the conditions of its develop- 
ment suggested by reason or experience are satisfied. 

It is in this way that the partial testimony of Pa- 
pias furnishes a characteristic link in the history of 
Christianity. As far as can be conjectured from the 
scanty notices of his life, he was probably of Jewish de- 
scent, and constitutionally inclined to Judaizing views’. 
In such a man any positive reference to the teaching 
of St Paul was not to be expected. He could not 
condemn him, for he had been welcomed by the other 
Apostles as their fellow-labourer, and Polycarp had early 
rejoiced to recognise his claims: he could not feel bound 
to witness to his authority, for his sympathies were with 
‘the circumcision, to whom St Paul was not sent”. He 
stands as the representative of ‘the Twelve, and wit- 
nesses to every book which the next generation com- 


1 Euseb. H. Z. ut. 36: avhp 74 
ardvra bri padiora oylwTaros (in all 
respects of the greatest erudition) Kal 
rhs ypaphs eldnuwr. This ‘ dis- 
puted clause is quite consistent with 
what Eusebius says elsewhere (III. 39): 
opbdpa yap Tor outKpds dy Tov vour, 


iJ * n a / Ls 
ds dv éx Tey abrov oywy TEKUTPAHE- 


Cc. 


vov elreiy, [6 Iamtas] palvera. The 
recent addition, however, of a very 
ancient Syriac version to the author- 
ities which omit the clause, turns the 
balance of evidence against its genu- 
ineness. Lightfoot, /. ¢. 408 n. 

2 Gal. ii. 9. 
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account. 
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monly received in their name. His testimony is partial ; 
but its very imperfection is not only capable of an exact 
explanation, but is also in itself a proof that the Chris- 
tianity of the second age was a faithful reflexion of the 
teaching of the Apostles’. In his case even partiality 
did not degenerate into exclusiveness. The force of 
this distinction will be obvious from a memorable con- 
trast. For the converse of the judgment of Papias was 
already formed by his contemporary Marcion, but with 
this difference, that while Papias passed in silence over 
the Pauline writings Marcion definitely excluded all 
except these from his Christian Canon’. 


§ 2. 


Papias is not however the only representative of 
those who had been taught by the immediate disciples 
of the Apostles. Irenzus has preserved some anony- 
mous fragments of the teaching of others who occupied 
the same position as the Bishop of Hierapolis; and the 
few sentences thus quoted contain numerous testimonies 
to books of the New Testament, and fill up that which 
is left wanting by his evidence*®. Thus ‘the elders, disci- 


The Elders quoted by Irenaeus. 


1 In speaking of Papias as the 
first Chronicler of the Church, it 
would perhaps have been right to 
except the authors of the ‘ Martyr- 
‘dom of Ignatius.’ The substance at 
least of the narrative seems an au- 
thentic memorial of the time. The 
mention of ‘the Apostle Paul’ (c. ii.) 
by Ignatius admirably accords with 
his character; and the whole scene 
before Trajan could scarcely have 
been invented at a later time. The 
history contains coincidences of lan- 
guage with the Epistles of St Paul to 
the Romans (c. iii.), r and 2 Corin- 
thians (c. ii ), Galatians (c. ii.), and 
1 Timothy (c. iv.). At the close of the 


first chapter there is also a remarkable 
similarity of metaphor with 2 Pet. 
i. 19. But the parallelism between 
many parts of the narrative with the 
Acts is still more worthy of notice, 
because, from the nature of the case, 
references to that book are compa- 
ratively rare in early writings. See 
especially chapp. iv., v. 

? See chap. iv. 

’ They have been collected by 
Routh, Religuie Sacre, 1. 47 sqq. 
Eusebius notices the quotations, but 
did not know their source (H. &, v. 
8). It is clear that Irenzeus appeals 
to several authorities; and it appears 
also that he quoted traditions as well 
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‘ples of the Apostles,’ as he tells us, speak of ‘Paradise, 
‘to which the Apostle Paul was carried, and there heard 
‘words unutterable to us in our present state’ (2 Cor. 
xii. 4)’. In another place he records the substance of 
that which he had heard ‘from an Elder who had heard 
‘those who had seen the Apostles and had learnt from 
‘them, to the effect that ‘the correction drawn from the 
‘Scriptures was sufficient for the ancients in those mat- 
‘ters which they did without the counsel of the Spirit.’ 
In the course of the argument, after instances from the 
Old Testament, the Elder alludes to ‘the Queen of the 
‘South’ (Matt. xii. 42), the Parable of the Talents 
(Matt. xxv. 27), the fate of-the traitor (Matt. xxvi. 24), 
the judgment of unbelievers (Matt. x. 15); and also 
makes use of the Epistles to the Romans (as St Paul's), 
to the Corinthians (the First by name), and to the 
Ephesians, and probably to the First Epistle of St 
Peter?. In another place an Elder appears to allude to 
the Gospels of St Matthew and St John’. 
Thus each great division of the New 
again found to be recognised in the simultaneous teach- 


Testament is 


as writings: e.g. IV- 27 (45) Auditivetnlreng Nt 521 3 F myis (Routh). 


a quodam Presbytero, Sc. IV. 31 (49), 
Talia quedam enarrans de antiquis 
Presbyter reficiebat nos et dicebat, 
&c. The other forms of quotation 
are: vd Tou Kpelrrovos Nuwy elpnTat 
(1. Pref. 2)—o kpelcowy (sic) nev 
épn (I. 13- 3)—quidam dixit superior 
nobis (III. 17. 4)—ex veteribus qui- 
dam ait (III. 23. 3)—senior Aposto- 
lorum discipulus disputabat (IV. 32- 
1) —Aéyovew ol mpeo Bur epor Tw ’ATro- 
orodwv wadnral (V. 5. 1)—epn THs TOV 
mpoBeBnxorwy (V. 17. 4)—quidam 
ante nos dixit (IV. 41. 2)—o @etos 
mpeaBirns Kal knpué Ths adnGelas... 
eiBeBonke...<lmav (7. 15- 6). The 
last precedes some Iambic lines 
against Marcus: cf. Grabe, 27 /oc. 


2 Tren. Iv. 27 (45); Fr. v- (Routh). 
The oblique construction of the whole 
paragraph proves that Irenzeus is 
giving accurately at least the general 
tenor of the Elder’s statement; and 
the quotations form a necessary part 
of it, and cannot have been added 
for illustration. £.g. Non debemus 
ergo, inquit ille Senior, superbi esse 
_..sed ipsi timere...et ideo Paulum 
dixisse : Sz enim naturalibus ramts, 
&c. (Rom. xi. 20, 21)- 

3 [ren. Iv. 31 (49); Fr. vi. (Routh). 
The reference to St Matthew (xi. 19) 
is remarkable from being introduced 
by ‘ Inquit;’ that to St John (viii. 56) 
ig more uncertain. See also p- 71; 
ey G4, 
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each great 
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the New 
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in our point 
of sight. 


The early 
Evangelists 
said to have 
circulated 
written 
Gospels. 
A.D. 98— 
117. 


ing of the Church. We have already traced in the dis- 
ciples of the Apostles the existence of the characteristic 
peculiarities by which they were themselves marked ; 
and we can now see that their writings still remained in 
the next generation to witness at once to the different 
forms and essential harmony of their teaching. Poly- 
carp, who united by his life two great ages of the Church, 
reconciles in his own person the followers of St James 
and St Paul: he was the friend of Papias as well as the 
teacher of Irenzeus’. 


§ 3. The Evangelists in the reign of Trajan. 


Hitherto Christianity has been viewed in its inward 
construction: now it will be regarded in its outward 
conflicts. It is no longer ‘a work for silence, but for 
‘might.’ Truth was not only to be strengthened, conso- 
lidated, developed to its full proportions: it was charged 
to conquer the world. The preparation for the accom- 
plishment of this charge was the work of the Apologists. 

Before we consider their writings it is very worthy of 
notice that Eusebius introduces the mention of New 
Testament Scriptures into the striking description which 
he gives of the zeal of the first Christian missionaries. 
‘They discharged the work of Evangelists, he says, 
speaking of the time of Trajan, ‘zealously striving to 
‘preach Christ to those who were still wholly ignorant 
‘of Christianity (6 tis wictews Aédyos), and to deliver to 
‘them the Scripture of the divine Gospels’ (Thy Tov 
Geiwy evayyeNwv mapadidovar ypadiy*). The statement 
may not be in itself convincing as an argument; but it 


1 Compare Lightfoot, Z. c. pp. 409 f. 
* Euseb. H. 2. 111. 37. ite 
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falls in with other traditions which affirm that the preach- 
ing of Christianity was even in the earliest times accom- 
panied by the circulation of written Gospels; for these 
were at once the sum of the Apostolic message—the 
oral Gospel—and its representative’. Thus in the other 


_ glimpse which Eusebius gives of the labours of Evan- 
_ gelists—‘ men inspired with godly zeal to copy the pat- 


‘tern of the Apostles’—the written word again appears. 
Pantznus towards the end of the second century pene- 
trated ‘even to the Indians; and there it is said that 
‘he found that the Gospel according to Matthew had 
‘anticipated his arrival among some there who were 
‘acquainted with Christ, to whom Bartholomew, one of 
‘the Apostles, had preached, and given on his departure 
‘(kataneias) the writing of Matthew in Hebrew let- 
‘ters®’... The whole picture may not be original; but 
the several parts harmonize exactly together, and the 
general effect is that of reality and truth. 


§ 4. The Athenian A pologists. 


At the very time when the first Evangelists were 
extending the knowledge of Christianity, the earliest 
Apologists were busy in confirming its authority’. While 
Asia and Rome had each their proper task to do in the 
building of the Church, it was reserved for the country- 
men of Socrates to undertake in the first instance the 
chen, zz Joc. and Add. Pantzenus 


was at the head of the Catechetical 
School of Alexandria in the time of 


1 Euseb. H. Z. ut. 24: Maréaios 
..<EBpatows xnptéas...70 Nelrov TH 
airod mapovala TovTots ag’? wy éotéh- 
hero Sua THS ypapns amemhnpov. The Commodus (Euseb. #. £. V- 9, 10); 
traditions of the origin of the Gospels and his journey to. India probably 
of St Mark and St Luke point to preceded his appointment to that 
the same fact. See Introduction to office. 
the Study of the Gospels, pp- 167 ff. 3 Euseb. H. &. I. 37- 

Rimiseb, 2.) v. 10. Cf. Heint- 
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A.D. 123— 
126. 


6. A.D; 130. 


The charac- 
ter of the 
Apology of 
Quadratus, 


formal defence of its claims before the rulers of the 
world. The occasion of this new work arose out of the 
celebration of the Eleusinian mysteries—those immemo- 
rial rites which seem to have contained all that was 
deepest and truest in the old religion. During his first 
stay at Athens, Hadrian suffered himself to be initiated ; 
and probably because the Emperor was thus pledged to 
the support of the national faith, the enemies of the 
Christians set on foot a persecution against them. On 
this, or perhaps rather on his second visit to the city, 
Quadratus, ‘a disciple of the Apostles’, offered to him 
his Apology, which is said to have procured the well- 
known rescript to Minucius in favour of the Christians*. 

This Apology of Quadratus was generally current in 
the time of Eusebius, who himself possessed a copy of 
it; ‘and one may see in it,’ he says, ‘clear proofs both 
‘of the intellect of the man and of his apostolic ortho- 
‘doxy®.” The single passage which he has preserved 
shews that Quadratus insisted rightly on the historic 
worth of Christianity. ‘The works of our Saviour, he 
argues, ‘were ever present; for they were real: being 
‘the men who were healed: the men who were raised 


1 Hieron. de Virr. Zl. 19. It is (Zp. ad Magn. l. c.) speaks with strict 


disputed whether the AZologist was 
identical with the Bzshop of the same 
name, who is said to have ‘ brought 
‘the Christians of Athens again to- 
‘gether who had been scattered by 
‘persecution, and to have rekindled 
‘their faith’ (Euseb. H. Z. 1v. 23). 
The narrative of Eusebius leaves the 
matter in uncertainty, but they were 
probably different. (Cf. A. Z. 11. 
373 IV. 3, with Iv. 23.) Jerome 
identifies them (2. c.; Zp. ad Magn. 
LXX. § 4), and Cave supports his 
view (Hzst. Litt. 1. an. 123). Cf. 
Routh, Rel. Sacra, 1. 72 sq. 

2 Cf. Routh, Jc. The details of the 
history are very obscure. If Jerome 


accuracy when he says ‘ Quadratus 
...Adriano principi Aleusine sacra 
tnvisenti librum pro nostra religione 
tradidit,’ the Apology must be placed 
at the time of Hadrian’s first visit ; 
otherwise it seems more likely that it 
should be referred to the second. 
Pearson (ap. Routh, p. 78) fixes the 
date on the authority of Eusebius (?) 
at 127. The rescript to Minucius is 
found in Just. Ag. 1. lxviii. ad f. 
Euseb. H. £. Iv. 9. 

8 A. E. iv. 3: & 08 [ovyypdupa- 
Tos] Karieiv éorl haumpd rexuhpa 
THs Te Tov dvdpds Siavolas Kal ris 
amrooroNKns dpGoToulas. 
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‘from the dead: who were not only seen at the moment 
‘when the miracles were wrought, but also [were seen 
‘continually like other men] being ever present; and 
| ‘that not only while the Saviour sojourned on earth, but 
‘also after His departure for a considerable time, so that 
«some of them survived even to our times’. 

A second ‘Apology for the Faith,—‘a rationale of 
«Christian doctrine’-—was addressed to Hadrian by Aris- 
tides, ‘a man of the greatest eloquence, who likewise 
was an Athenian, and probably wrote on the same occa- 
sion as Quadratus’. Eusebius and Jerome speak of the 
book as still current in their time, but they do not ap- 
pear to have read it. Jerome however adds that ‘in the 
‘opinion of scholars it was a proof of the writer's ability ;’ 
and this falls in with what he elsewhere says of its cha- 
racter, that it was constructed out of philosophic ele- 
ments®. Aristides in fact, like Justin, was a philosopher ; 
and did not lay aside his former dress when he became 
a Christian’*. 


1 The original cannot be quoted 
too often: Tod dé Lwrjpos nuav Ta 
épya del mapny® adnOn yap nv ob 
GeparevOevres’ ol dvaordvres €k VE- 
cpa’ ot ovk SpOnoay povov Deparev- 
buevor Kal aveoT dev ol, ada Kal del 


mépovres* ovo émidnmodvros pdvov TOU 
Swrjpos, adda Kal dmaddayervTos 7 


cay éml xpovov lkavor, Wate Kal eis 
rods nueTépous xpdvous Trwes aur av’ 
dglkovro (Euseb. IP ii By NS 
repetition of 6 Zwr7p absolutely is 
remarkable; in the New Testament 
and in the Apostolic Fathers it oc- 
curs only as a title. The usage of 
Quadratus clearly belongs to a later 
date. It appears again in the Letter 
to Diognetus (c. ix.), and very fre- 
quently in the fragment on the Re- 
surrection appended to Justin’s works 
(ce. ii., ive, V+» &°C.). 

2 Hieron. de Virr. [11.19: Volu- 
men nostri dogmatis rationem conti- 


nens. Zragm. Martyrol., ap. Routh, 
p- 76: Aristides philosophus, vir elo- 
quentissimus...... If there were suffi- 
cient reason for the supposition that 
Quadratus himself suffered martyr- 
dom in the time of Hadrian, the 
Apology of Aristides might be sup- 
posed to have been called forth at 
that time. The fragment published 
in an Armenian translation (1878) 
may be substantially genuine, but it 
contains no quotations from the N.T. 
The sermon on the penitent robber 
published with it is of much later 
date. 

3 Hieron. 7, c.: Apud philologos 
ingenii ejus indicium est. Ep. ad 
Magn. UXX. § 4: Apologeticum pro 
Christianis obtulit contextum philo- 
sophorum sententiis, quem imitatus 
postea Justinus, et ipse philosophus. 

4 Hieron. 7. c. Dorner (I. 180) says 
the same of Quadratus, but I cannot 
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Nothing, it will be seen, can be drawn directly from 
these scanty notices in support of the Canon; but the 
position of the men gives importance even to the most 
general views of their doctrine. They represent the © 
teaching of Gentile’ Christendom in their generation, 
and witness to its soundness. Quadratus is said to have 
been eminently conspicuous for the gift of prophecy’; 
and yet he appealed with marked emphasis, not to any 
subjective evidence, but to the reality of Christ’s works. 
Aristides investigated Christianity in the spirit of a phi- 
losopher; and yet he was as conspicuous for faith as for 
wisdom*®. Their works were not only able, but in the 
opinion of competent judges they were orthodox. 


§ 5. 

In addition to the meagre fragments just reviewed, 
one short work—the so-called Letter to Diognetus—has 
been preserved entire, or nearly so, to witness to the 
character of the earliest apologetic literature*. It differs 
however from the Apologies in this, that it was written 
in the first instance to satisfy an inquirer, not to con- 
ciliate an enemy. It is anonymous, resembling in form 
a speech much.more than a letter, and there are no ade- 
quate means of determining its authorship. For a long 


The Letter to Diognetus. 


time it was attributed to 


tell on what authority. Probably the 
names were interchanged. 

1 Yet Grabe’s conjecture that the 
rule attributed to Quadratus in a 
Martyrology, ut nulla esca a Chris- 
tianis repudiaretur que rationalis et 
humana est, was assigned to him b 
error, seems very plausible. Cf. 
Routh, 1. p. 79. 

2 Euseb. H. Z. rt. 373 v. ry. 

3 Hieron. ad Magn. l.c.: Fide vir 
sapientiaque admirabilis. Another 


Justin Martyr; but it is 


very remarkable testimony to the 
character of his teaching is found in 
the Martyrolog. Rom. (ap. Routh, 
p: 80): Quod Christus Jesus solus 
esset Deus presente ipso Imperatore 
luculentissime peroravit. 

_ * Like the Epistles of Clement it 
is at present found only in one an- 
cient MS. Cf. Otto, ¥ust. Mart. 1t., 
Proleg. xiv. xx. sqq. Stephens may 
have had access to another. [The 
Strasburg MS. was burnt in the war.] 


L] 


equally alien in thought and style from his acknow- 
ledged writings; and the mainstay of such a hypothesis 
seems to be the pardonable desire not to leave a gem so 
precious without an owner’. Other names have been 
suggested; but in the absence of external evidence they 
serve only to express the character of the Essay. It is 
eloquent, but that is no sure sign that it was written by 
Apollos. It is opposed to Judaism, but that is no proof 
that it proceeded from Marcion®’. It may be the work 
of Quadratus® or Aristides; but it is enough that we 
can regard it as the natural outpouring of a Greek heart 
holding converse with a Greek mind in the language of 


THE LETTER TO DIOGNETUS. 


old philosophers*. 


1 The evidence on which we con- 
clude that it cannot be Justin’s is 
briefly this: (1) It is contained in no 
catalogue of his writings. (2) Jus- 
tin’s style is cumbrous, involved, and 
careless ; while that of the Letter to 
Diognetus is simple, vigorous, and 
classical. (3) Justin regards idola- 
try, Judaism, even Christianity itself, 
from a different point of view. Idols, 
according to him, were really te- 
nanted by spiritual powers (Aol. 1. 
xii.), and were not mere stocks or 
stones (ad Diogn. ii.): the Mosaic 
Law was a fitting preparation for 
the Gospel (Dial. ¢. Tr. xiiii.), and 
not an arbitrary system (ad Dzogn. 
iv.): Christianity was the completion 
of that which was begun in men’s 
hearts by the seminal word (4?. 11. 
xiii.), so that they were not even in 
appearance left uncared for by God 
before Christ came (ad. Diogn. viii.). 
The second ground is in itself deci- 
sive: the doctrinal differences can be 
more or less smoothed down by the 
comparison of other passages of Justin: 
e.g. Ap. 1. ix.; Dial. c. Tr. xlvi. ad 

1. 

2 Lumper (ap. Mohler, 165) and 
Galland (ap. Hefele, lxxix.) suggest 
Apollos. Bunsen in his Azzalecta 
Ante-Nicana, 1. 103 ff. publishes the 


first part as ‘the lost early letter of 
Marcion,’ but brings forward no sa- 
tisfactory arguments in support of his 
opinion. 

3 Cf. Dorner, I. 178 a7. 

4 Doubts have been raised, wholly 
groundless, as I believe, to the au- 
thenticity of the first fragment or of 
the two fragments which form the 
letter. Dr Donaldson, after enu- 
merating several difficulties and cu- 
rious facts, says: ‘[Z/ese]...led me 
“to suspect that the epistle to Diog- 
“netus might possibly be the pro- 
‘duction of H. Stephanus himself... 
‘[BuZ]...one should be cautious in 
‘attributing a forgery to any one. 
‘I am inclined to think it more 
‘likely that some...Greeks...may have 
‘written the treatise...But there ts 
‘no sound basis for any theory with 
‘ yegard tothis remarkable production. 
(Hist. of Christian Liter. 11. p- 142.) 
This guarded statement becomes in 
the hands of a controversialist the 
following : ‘ Donaldson considers it 
‘either a forgery by H. Stephanus, 
‘the first editor, or by Greeks who 
‘came over to Italy when Constanti- 
‘nople was threatened by the Turks.’ 
(Supernat. Rel. I. 39; 2- 3.) I can- 
not think that Mr. Cotterill’s argu- 
ments alter the state of the case. 
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The question of the authorship of the Letter being 
thus left in uncertainty, that of its integrity still re- 
mains. As it stands at present it consists of two parts 
(cc, i—x.; xi, xii.) connected by no close coherence ; 
and at the end of the first the manuscript marks the 
occurrence of a ‘chasm'.’ The separation thus pointed 
out is fully established by internal evidence. The first 
part—the true Letter to Diognetus—is every where 
marked by the characteristics of Greece ; the second by 
those of Alexandria. The one, so to speak, sets forth 
truth ‘rationally,’ and the other ‘mystically. The 
centre of the one is faith: of the other knowledge. 
The different manner in which they treat the ancient 
Covenant illustrates their mutual relation. The Mosaic 
institutions—sabbaths and circumcision and fasts—are 
at once set aside in the Letter to Diognetus as pal- 
pably ridiculous and worthless. In the concluding frag- 
ment, on the contrary, ‘the fear of the law and the 
‘grace of the prophets’ are united with ‘the faith of the 
‘Gospels and the tradition of the Apostles’ as contri- 
buting to the wealth of the Church’. 

Indications of the date of the writings are not wholly 
wanting. The address to Diognetus was composed after 
the faith of Christians had been tried by wide-spread 


1 Cf. Otto, I1.p.201,n. The words plan laid down in c. i.; and the close 


are: kal @de éyxomny elye 7d dvrl- 
ypagov. 

» It is always impossible to convey 
by words any notion of the varia- 
tions in tone and language and man- 
ner which are instinctively felt in 
comparing two cognate but separate 
books ; and ‘yet the distinction be- 
tween the two parts of the ‘ Letter 
to Diognetus’ seems to me to be 
shewn clearly by these subtle, but 
most real differences. In addition 
to this the argument is completed at 
the end of c. x. according to the 


of c. xi. seems to imply a different 
motive for writing. On the other 
hand it is quite wrong to insist on 
the fact that ‘the second fragment 
addresses not one but many,’ for the 
singular is used as often as the plural 
(c. xi.: qv Xap wa) NUTGY éemcyvdog. 
C. Xil.: Arw gol Kapdla yvaois). 

There may have been a formal 
conclusion after c. x., but even now 
the termination is not more abrupt 
than that to Justin’s first Apology, 
and it expresses the same motive—a 
regard to future judgment (c. x. ad 
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persecution, which had not even at that time passed 
over’; and on the other hand a lively faith in Christ’s 
speedy Presence (apovoia) still lingered in the Church’. 
The first condition can hardly be satisfied before the 
reign of Trajan; and the second forbids us to bring 
the Letter down to a much later time. In full accord- 
ance with this, Christianity is spoken of as something 
‘recent;’ Christians are a ‘new class;’ the Saviour has 
been only ‘now’ set forth®. 

The concluding fragment is more recent, but still, I 
believe, not later than the first half of the second century. 
The greater maturity of style and the definite reference 
to St Paul can be explained by the well-known activity of 
religious thought and the early advancement of Christian 
literature at Alexandria‘. And everything else in the 
writing betokens an early date. The author speaks of 
himself as ‘a disciple of Apostles and a teacher of Gen- 


tiles®’ The Church, as he 


fin.); Just. Ap. 1. lxviii. In c. vii. 
there isalacuna. Cf. next note. 

1 ¢. vii. : [ovx dpds] mapaBaddope- 
vous Onplos... It is impossible to 
read the words without thinking of 
the martyrdom of Ignatius, which 
indeed may have suggested them. 

Just before mapaBaddouevous there 
is a lacuna: ovx opgs is introduced 
from the next sentence. The MS. 
has the note: oljrws cal év Tw ayTt- 
ypapy  etpov éyKomny maha.orarou 
bvros (Otto, 11. p. 184,n.). Itis quite 
unnecessary to alter the last words 
as Otto wishes. Cf. Jelf, Gr. Gr. 


§ 710 c. 
2 ¢, vii: Tadra THs Tapovolas av- 


rod delypara. The word, which is 
almost universally spread through 
the writings of the N. T., does not 
occur in this sense in the Apostolic 
Fathers, and its meaning here may be 
questioned. Justin speaks of the second 
mapovola without alluding to its ap- 


describes it, was still in its 


proach: Dial. c. Tr. cc. XXXI.,, XXXil. 

3 cc, i., ii, ix. This argument is 
of weight when connected with the 
others, though not so independently. 
Our view of the date of the Letter is 
not inconsistent with the belief that 
it was addressed to Diognetus the 
tutor of Marcus Aurelius. That 
prince openly adopted the dress and 
doctrines of the Stoics when twelve 
years old (133 A-D-)3 and if we place 
the Epistle at the close of the reign 
of Trajan (c. 117 A.D.) there is no 
difficulty in reconciling the dates. 

4c, xii: 6 dwéorodos. The an- 
tagonism between the Serpent (7507) 
and Eve (aic@nos) was commented 
on by Philo, Leg. Alleg. 11. §§ 18 sqq- 
Thy dpropdxov oby yvwounv avtiTaTTeE 
Kal kdddoTov ayava Tolrov diaOAn- 
cov...KaTa THS Tods dAdous aravras 
vucwons Hdovfs...(§ 26). Cf. Just. M. 
Dial. ch. c., and Otto 77 oc. 

5c. xi. dit. 


¢. 117 A.D. 


The date 
of the con- 
cluding 
Fragment 
somewhat 
later. 
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first stage’. The sense of personal intercourse with the 
Word was fresh and deep. Revelation was not then 
wholly a thing of the Past®. 

In one respect the two parts of the book are united, 
inasmuch as they both exhibit a combination of the 
teaching of St Paul and St John. The love of God, it 
is said in the Letter to Diognetus, is the source of love 
in the Christian; who must needs ‘love God who thus 
‘first loved him’ (zpoayamnoarta), and find an expression 
for this love by loving his neighbour, whereby he will 
be ‘an imitator of God.’ ‘For God loved men, for 
‘whose sakes He made the world, to whom He sub- 
‘jected all things that are in the earth,...unto (zpos) 
‘whom He sent His only-begotten Son, to whom He 
‘promised the kingdom in heaven (r7v év otpav@ Bact- 
‘Nelav), and will give it to those who love Him:’ God’s 
will is mercy; ‘He sent His Son as wishing to save 
‘(és cwfwv)...and not to condemn ;’ and as witnesses of 
this ‘Christians dwell in the world, though they are not 
‘of the world®’ So in the Conclusion we read that ‘the 
‘Word Who was from the beginning,...at His appear- 
‘ance, speaking boldly, manifested the mysteries of the 


lc. xii, ad fin. ..lowrhpiov detxve- 
Tat Kal awdaToNn cuvertvovra, Kal Td 
kuplou maoxa mpoepxerat, kal KAApoe 
guvayovrat, Kal mera Kocmov apudte- 
Tat, Kal didackwv dylouvs 6 Adyos ev- 
ppalverar, du’ ob Ilarthp dotdterar. I 
have adopted the admirable emenda- 
tion KAfpou (1 Pet. v. 3) for xnpol, 
printed by Bunsen (4p. 1. p. 192), 
though in p. 188 he seems to read 
katpol. It does not appear on what 
authority Otto says Designantur ceved 
quibus Christiani potissimum tem- 
pore paschali utebantur; if it were 
SO, Knpol ouvdyovrat would still be a 
marvellous expression. Cf. Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. 1. 461 sq. The 


phrase mapadoois drostohwy gpuddo- 
gerat (c. xi.) is of no weight on the 
other side. Cf. 2 Thess. ii. 15; iii. 
65.1 Corgdee- 

2 The phrase already quoted (last 
note) ‘the Lord’s passover advances,’ 
seems to point to the early Paschal 
controversy. If a special date must 
be fixed, I should be inclined fo sug- 
gest some time between 140—150. 

3c. x., vii, vi. Cf. 1 John iv. 19, 
11; Eph. v.21; John iii. 17; [James 
i. 123] John xvii. rr, 16. I cannot 
call to mind a parallel to the phrase 
7 €& ovpayg Baorela, which is very 
different from ‘the kingdom’ or ‘the 
kingdom of heaven.’ 
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‘Father to those who were judged faithful by Him’’ 
And those again to whom the Word speaks ‘from love 
‘of that which is revealed to them’ share their know- 
ledge with others. And this is the true knowledge 
which is inseparable from life ; and not that false know- 
ledge of which the Apostle says, knowledge puffeth uf, 
but love edifieth’. 

The presence of the teaching of St John is here 
placed beyond all doubt®. There are however no direct 
references to the Gospels throughout the Letter, nor 


indeed any allusions to our Lord’s discourses ; and with 


regard to the Synoptic Evangelists, it is more difficult 
to trace the marks of their use. From time to time 
the writer to Diognetus appears to shew familiarity with 


their language; but this is all*. 
The influence of the other parts of the New Testa- 


ment on the Letter is clearer. 


In the first part the 


presence of St Paul is even more discernible than that 


of St John. 


1c. xi. od xdpw améorerde Adyov iva 
Koomw pavy’ os Ud aod ariyuacbels, 
bud. drocré\wy KypuxGels, Ud eOvav 
éricrevOn. obros 0 am’ apxijs, 6 Kalvos 
pavels...... And a little before ofs 
épavépwoev 0 Adyos pavels, mappyola 
Raddr...ol ricrol NoytoOevTes UT’ avTov 
éyvwoav marpos uwvornpia. The exact 
phrase rappyota dadeiv is peculiar to 
St John among the writers of the 
New Testament with the exception 
of Mark viii. 32. 

2 cc, xi., xii. Cf John i. 1, 18; 
1 Cor. viii. 1. "HE wyarns Tay dro- 
kadupbévrwy is a very note-worthy 
expression. 

3 IT am unable to modify this con- 
clusion after considering what has 
been urged against it (Swpernat. 
Rel. 11. pp. 357—379)- Indeed I can 
only wonder that a writer who states 
that ‘the Epistles of Paul chiefly 


In addition to Pauline words and phrases’, 


‘fincluding apparently Colossians 
‘and Titus], together with the other 
‘canonical Epistles [including He- 
‘brews, James], are the sources of the 
‘writer’s inspiration’ (p. 359), should 
think it worth while to dispute ‘the 
‘presence of St John’s ¢eaching,’ or, 
as has been said in a former page, 
‘a combination of the teaching of St 
‘Paul and St John’ in this letter. 

4 Compare Matt. vi. 25—31; xix. 
17, with cc, ix., viii; and also Matt. 
Vv. 44; xix. 26, with cc. vi., ix. 

5 The following phrases may be 
noticed: dmodéxouat Twa Twos (Acts) 
—r10 ddvvarov Tis jmeTépas picews— 
7O THs OeoceBelas pvaTnprov—olkovo- 
play moreverOar—rexvirns Kal Onut- 
oupyos (Ep. to Hebr.)—peunrhs Oeov 
—kard oapka ¢hv—Kawos dvOpwros. 

Among the Pauline words are: 
mapedpeverr (x Cor. ix. 13)—@eo€- 
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whole sections are constructed with manifest regard to 
passages in the Epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, 
and Galatians; and there are other coincidences of 
language more or less evident with the Acts, and with 
the Epistles to the Ephesians, Philippians, the First 
Epistle to Timothy, and the Epistle to Titus, and with 
the First Epistle of Peter’. In the concluding fragment 
there is, in addition to the references of St John, to the 
Gospels generally, and to the Epistles to the Corinthians 
already mentioned, an apparent reminiscence of a pas- 
sage in the First Epistle to Timothy’. 

The conclusion of the Letter moreover has a further 
importance as marking the presence of a new element in 
the development of Christian philosophy. Knowledge 
(yv@ous) is vindicated from its connexion with heresy, 
and welcomed as the highest expression of revealed 
truth. Believers are God’s Paradise, bringing forth 
manifold fruits; and in them, as in Paradise of old, 
the tree of Knowledge is planted hard by the tree of 
Life; for it is not knowledge that killeth, but disobe- 
dience. Life cannot exist without knowledge; nor sure 
knowledge without true Life. Knowledge without the 
witness of Life is only the old deception of the serpent. 
The Christian’s heart must be knowledge; and his Life 
must be true Reason. In other words, Christian wis- 
dom must be the spring of action, and Christian life the 


Bevca—derordarmovia — xopyyetv —ouv- 
79€.a—m poo Sed wevos — mrapactov war — 
modirevouat— apbapala—exdoyn—o- 
MoNoyouLévws—umdoracis (Hebr.). 
The peculiarities in the language 
of the Letter may be judged from 
these examples: vmeporovddtew— 
mpoxaréxew —€Louorova bat — éykara- 
ornplfew—amepwonros—ravroxtlarns 
— yepalpeww —Yopodens — uvnotkaxetv. 


1 Compare c. ix. with Rom. iii. 
21—26, and Gal. iv. 4; and c. v. 
with 2-Cor. vi.g, 10. The following 
references also are worthy of remark : 
c. Ul., Acts xvii. 24, 25: c. ii., Eph. 
IV. 2I—24: ¢. v., Phil. iii, 18 sqq.: 
c.iv., t Tim, iii. 16: c. ix., Tit. iii. 45 
and 1 Pet. iii. 18. 

* Cf. Tim. iii. 16 with c xi. 
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realisation of truth*, The,.groundwork of this teaching 
lies in the relation of the Word to man. The Incarna- 
tion of the Eternal Word is connected intimately with 
‘His Birth from time to time in the heart of believers’. 
The same Word which manifested the mysteries of the 
Father when He was shewn to the world is declared 
still to converse with whom He will®. The Word is 
still the teacher of the saints*. 

| In this.doctrine it is possible to trace the germs of 
later mysticism, but each false deduction is excluded by 
the plain recognition of the correlative objective truth. 
The test of knowledge is the presence of Life®; and the 
influence of the Word on the Christian is made to flow 
from His historical revelation to mankind®. 


§6. The Fewish Apologists. 


The conclusion of the Letter to Diognetus offers a 
natural transition to the few relics of Apologetic writings 
derived apparently from Jewish authorship. It bears, 
as has been said, the impress of Alexandria, and was 

probably the work of a Jewish convert’. Coming from 
such a source it may be taken to shew the Catholic 


1 ¢, xii. sion of the creative Will of God. 


2c. xi.: OGros 6 am’ dpxfs, o Kawos 
gavels kat [radaids] evpebels Kal dy - 
tore véos év dyluv Kapdlars yevv wmeEvos. 

3 ¢. xiv: ...€meyvdon & Adyos ome- 
Nef GV Gy Bovderac re Heer. 

46. xii: duddoKwv aylous 6 Adyos 
evppalverat. 

It is to be remarked that the Word 
appears in both parts of the Letter 
rather as the correlative to Reason 
in man ({wi d¢ do-yos adnOys, C- Xil. 
6 Ocos...7Hv dAjOeav Kal tov Adyov 
Tov dyvov Kal darepwvdnTov avOpwrros 
évldpuae...c. vii.), than as the expres- 


Cf. Dorner, I. p- 411. 

5 ‘OQ ydp voulfwr eldévar Te dvev 
yrucéws adnOovs Kal paprupouperns 
md THs {wis ovK eyvw...c. Xil. 

6 Biayyedlwy mloris UpuTas...c. xi. 

7 This follows, I think, from the 
manner in which the Book of Gene- 
sis is allegorized. In later writers 
such interpretations became generally 
current. The contrast which the 
fragment offers to the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas is very instructive, as shewing 
the opposite extremes deducible from 
the same principles. 
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spirit of one division of Jewish Christendom ; but 
since it may seem that the freedom of thought which 
distinguished Alexandria was unlikely to foster Ju- 
daizing views, it becomes a matter of importance to 
inquire whether there be any early records of the Pales- 
tinian Church, their acknowledged source and centre. 
A notice of one such book,—the ‘Dialogue between 
‘Jason and Papiscus, has been preserved’. It appears 
to have had a wide popularity, and was translated into 
Latin in the third century”. Celsus, it is true, thought 
that it was fitter for pity than for ridicule; but Origen 
speaks highly of its dramatic skill*, It is uncer- 
tain whether it has been attributed rightly to Aristo of 
Pella; for that late belief may have arisen from its 
known connexion with the Church to which he be- 
longed*. The general plan of the writer however is 
exactly characteristic of the position which a teacher 


at Pella may be supposed to have occupied. 


1 Routh, I. 95—109. 

2 This is the date given by Cave. 
Others have placed it as late as the 
end of the fifth century. The trans- 
lation was made by’ Celsus, and dedi- 
cated to Bishop Vigilius ; but nothing 
can be determined as to their iden- 
tity. The preface to the translation 
is appended to many editions of Cy- 
prian. Cf. Routh, p. rog. 

3 Orig. c. Cels. IV. 52; Tartorov 
Twos kai “ldcovos dvtidoylay &yvwv 
(in the words of Celsus) ot yé\wros 
GAG paAXov €douvs Kal ulcous d&lav. 
The book, as Origen allows, was more 
adapted in some parts for the simpler 
sort of men than for the educated: 
Suvdpevoy ev Te mpds Tods Toddods Kal 
arhovorépous mlarews Xap cuuBané- 
gAat, ov pny oldv Tre Kal owerwrépous 
kwijoat (2. c.). Afterwards he adds : 
Kalrovye ovK ayevvas od’ darperas TQ 
Tovdaik( xpordmm rod érépov icra- 


It was 


uevou mpos Tov Aoyov. 

4 Origen and Jerome quote the 
Dialogue without mentioning the au- 
thor’s name; and it is not given in 
the preface of Celsus. Eusebius 
(ZH. £. iv. 6) quotes a passage from 
Aristo in reference to the Jewish 
rising under Bar-Cochba, but it seems 
at least doubtful whether this was 
taken from the Dialogue. Maximus 
(7th cent.) is the earliest writer who 
attributes the Dialogue to Aristo, 
adding: jy [diadeEv] KXnuns 6 ’Ade- 
Eavdpeds év &xrm BiBNw Tov ‘Trorv- 
Taecew Tov ayiov Aovkavy dyno dva- 
yeaya. This tradition is probably 
due to the identification of Jason with 
the Jason mentioned in Acts xvii. 5. 

Of the Apology which Aristo is 
said to have offered to Hadrian 
(Chron. Pasc. 477, ap. Routh, p. ro4, 


if the reading be correct) nothing is 
known. 


a. 


1] 


|his object to represent a Hebrew Christian convincing 
an Alexandrine Few ‘from the Old Testament Scrip- 
‘tures (€x tév “lovdaixev ypadav), shewing that the Mes- 
‘sianic prophecies were applicable to Jesus’’ To this 
;end he apparently made frequent use of allegorical in- 
terpretations of Scripture; but it is more important to 
jnotice that he speaks of Jesus as the Son of God the 
Creator of the World’. The words, though few, are 
ikey-words of Christianity, and as the single expression 
\of the early doctrine of the Church of Palestine they 
‘go far to expose the unreality of the hypothesis which 
vexhibits it as Ebionitic. They do not prove anything 
.as to the existence of a New Testament Canon; but 
‘as far as they have any meaning they tend to shew 
‘that no such divisions had place in the Church as have 
ibeen supposed to render the existence of a Catholic 
‘Canon impossible’. 

| Agrippa Castor introduces a new form of the Apo- 
llogy. Hitherto we have noticed in succession defences 
‘of Christianity addressed to persecutors, philosophers, 
‘and Jews; he maintained the truth against heretics. 
‘Nothing appears to be known of his history. He is 
‘said to have been a ‘very learned man,’ and was pro- 
‘bably of Jewish descent*. Eusebius speaks of him as a 


THE JEWISH APOLOGISTS. 


1 Pref. Cels. ap. Routh, p. 97; 
‘Orig. 7. ¢. 

2 Orig. J. c.: Cels. Pref. 2. ¢.: 
Hieron. Quest. Hebr. 11. 507 (ap. 
Routh, p. 95). In the last instance 
‘he reads in Gen. i. 1, In filio fecit 
Deus ccelum et terram. Cf. Routh, 


. 100. 

3 The Dialogue was in circulation 
‘in the time of Celsus, and conse- 
‘quently the date of its composition 
‘cannot be placed long after the death 
.of Hadrian. 

It may be concluded from Origen’s 


C. 


notice (Z. c.) that the doctrine of the 
Resurrection of the body suggested 
some of Celsus’ objections, probably 
in connexion with the Second Advent. 
The reference to ‘a strange and me- 
morable narrative’ contained in one 
of the Christian books probably re- 
fers to the Dialogue (compare c. 53, 
p- 200 init. with c. 52 intt.). 

4 Vir valde doctus. 
Virr. Til. 21. His Jewish descent 
appears to follow from the fact that 
he charged Basilides with teaching 
‘indifference in eating meats offered 
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contemporary of Saturninus and Basilides, and adds that 
he was the most famous among the many writers of the 
‘time who defended the doctrine of the Apostles and the 
‘Church chiefly on philosophic principles’ (AoytxwTepov)’. 
In particular, he composed ‘a most satisfactory (ixave- 
‘ratos) refutation of Basilides, in which he noticed his 
commentaries on the Gospel, and exposed the claims 
of certain supposititious (4vimapxrot) prophets, whom 
he had used to support his doctrines. This slight fact 
shews that historical criticism was not wholly wanting 
in the Church when first it was required. It would not, 
as far as we can see, have been an easy matter to secure 
a reception for forgeries claiming to be authoritative, 
even at the beginning of the second century. 


§ 7. Fustin Martyr. 


The writings and character of Justin Martyr stand 
out in clear relief from the fragments and names which 
we have hitherto reviewed. Instead of interpreting iso- 
lated phrases we can now examine complete and con- 
tinuous works: instead of painfully collecting a few dry 
details from’ tradition we can contemplate the image 
which a Christian himself has drawn of his own life 
and experience. Justin was of Greek descent, but his 
family had been settled for two generations in the 
Roman colony of Flavia Neapolis, which was founded 
in the time of Vespasian near the site of the ancient 
Sichem’. The date of his birth is uncertain, but it was 
probably at the close of the first century. He tells us 
that his countrymen generally were addicted to the 


‘to idols’ (Euseb. H.Z. tv. 4): i 

cuseb. H.£.1v. 7); yetsee so i i 
Just. M. Dial. c. 35. His controversy rg ag % eS ee 
with Basilides probably indicates 2 Ape IT: 
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errors of Simon Magus’, but it appears that he himself 
escaped that delusion, and began his search for truth 
;among the teachers of the old philosophic schools. First 
‘he applied to a Stoic’; but after some time he found 
‘that he learned nothing of God from him, and his master 
|affirmed that such knowledge was unnecessary. Next 
he betook himself to a peripatetic, ‘a shrewd man, he 
‘adds, ‘in his own opinion.’ But before many days were 
‘over, the Philosopher was anxious to settle with his 
pupil the price of his lessons, that their intercourse 
‘might prove profitable to them both. So Justin thought 
‘that he was no philosopher at all; and still yearning 
(tis Wuyns érs orapyéons) for knowledge he applied to 
'a Pythagorean, who enjoyed a great reputation and 
prided himself on his wisdom. But a knowledge of 
Music, Astronomy and Geometry was the necessary 
‘passport to his lectures; and since he was not possessed 
‘of it, Justin, as he seemed near to the fulfilment of his 
hopes, was once again doomed to disappointment. He 
fared better however with a Platonist, his next teacher, 
and in his company he seemed to grow wiser every day. 
It was at that time—when ‘in his folly, as he says, 
'“he hoped soon to attain to a clear vision of God’—that, 
seeking calm and retirement by the sea-shore, he met 
an aged man, meek and venerable, who led him at 
length from Plato to the Prophets, from metaphysics 
to faith. ‘Pray before all things,’ were the last words 
of this new master, ‘that the gates of light be opened 
‘to you; for [the truths of revelation] are not compre- 


1 Ap. 1. 26; Zxeddv mdvres ev in Samaria. [Hipp.] Adv. Her. 1x. 
Dapapets drlyou 5 Kal év dddows EOve- 29. 
ow os Tov mparov Gedy éxetvov (Simon) 7 The following account is given 
Sporoyobvres [éxetvor] kalmpockuvotct. chiefly in a translation from his own 
Cf. Dial. c. 120. Itis an instructive striking narrative. Dza/. c. 2 sqq. 
fact that Sadduczism also prevailed 
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‘hensible by the eye or mind of man, unless God and 
‘His Christ give him understanding’ 

‘Immediately a fire was kindled in my soul, Justin 
adds, ‘and I was possessed with a love for the prophets 
‘and those men who are Christ's friends» And as I 
‘discussed his arguments with myself I found Christi- 
‘anity to be the only philosophy that is sure and suited 
‘to man’s wants (dadady Te al cipgopov). Thus then, 
‘and for this cause, am I a philosopher.’ 

In the strength of his new conviction he travelled 
far and wide to spread the truth which he had found. 
In the public walk (aystws) at Ephesus he held a dis- 
cussion with the Jew Trypho, proving from the Old 
Testament that Jesus was the Christ. At Rome he is 
said to have established a school where he endeavoured 
to satisfy the doubts of Greeks. Everywhere he appeared 
‘as an ambassador of the Divine Word in the guise of 
‘a philosopher®’ 

His active spirit found frequent expression in writing. 
Eusebius has given a list of such books of his ‘as 
‘had come to his own knowledge,’ adding that there 
were besides ‘very many other works which were widely 
‘circulated*’ ' Of the writings which now bear his name 
two Apologies and the Dialogue with Trypho are genuine 
beyond all doubt; the rest are either undoubtedly 
spurious or reasonably suspected®. But those three 


1 Dial.c. 7 ad fin. 

? This phrase, in connexion with 
the phrase immediately below, Bou- 
oluny dy... mdvras...un adicracbae 
Tay Tod Lwrnpos Adywr, seems to 
point to Christian Scriptures coordi- 
nate with the Old Testament. The 
nature of the first interview with Try- 
pho precluded any more immediate 


| mention of them at the time. 


S Huseby 2. 2. tv. 11. Ch Dial. 


c. 1. Ifthe Cohortatio ad Grecos be 
Justin’s we must add Alexandria to 
the cities which he visited (c. 13). 
Compare Semisch, Denkwiird. Fust. 
ss. 2 ff. 

Credner (Beitrége, 1. suggests 
Corinth as the nel ett Fs Dia. 
logue took place, if it be historical. 

4 Euseb. H. £. rv. 18. 

5 There is I believe a difference of 
style and tone which distinguishes 
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Sed 


books are invaluable so far as they combine to give a 
wide view of the relation of Christianity, not indeed to 
the Christian Church, but to heathendom and Judaism’. 

The evidence of Justin is thus invested with peculiar 
importance; and the difficulties by which it is perplexed, 
though they have been frequently exaggerated, are pro- 
portionately great. Since a general view of its chief 
features will render our inquiry into its extent and cha- 
racter easier and more intelligible, we may state by 
anticipation that his writings exhibit a mass of references 
to the Gospel-narrative; that they embrace the chief 
facts of our Lord’s life, and many details of His teach- 
ing; that they were derived, at least frequently, from 
written records, which he affirms to rest upon Apo- 
stolic authority, and to be used in the public assemblies 
of Christians, though he does not mention the names of 
their authors. It is to be noticed further that these re- 
ferences generally coincide both in facts and substance 
with what has been related by the three Synoptic Evan- 
gelists (most commonly by St Matthew), that they pre- 
serve by implication peculiarities of each of the Gospels, 
that they nevertheless shew additions to the received 
narrative and remarkable variations from its text, which 
in some cases are both repeated by Justin and found 


also in other writings”. 


the two Apologies and the Dialogue ‘and his death to 148. The Second 
from all the other works attributed ‘ Afology, if really separate from the 
to Justin. The question is of little ‘first, will then fall in 146 or 
importance for our present inquiry, ‘147, and the Dialogue with Try- 
since the Gospel-references are chiefly ‘phon about the same time’ (Yournal 
found in the former. of Class. and Sacr. Philology, Ul. 
1 The chronology of Justin’s life is 1 39): 
involved in considerable perplexity. Compare Semisch, Denkwiirdig- 
After a complete examination of the keiten Fustin’s (Hamburg, 1848); 
evidence Mr Hort concludes that Credner, Bettrage, I. 92—267 (Halle, 
‘we may without fear of considerable 1832) ; Schwegler, D. machaposto- 
‘error set down Justin’s First Apo- lische Zeitalter, 1. 217—231. [Later 
‘logy to 145 or better still to 146, Essays by Hilgenfeld, Ritschl, Volk- 
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Chap. ii, Such are the various phenomena which must be ex- 
Various so- | plained and harmonized. At first the difficulties of the 
the problem problem were hardly felt, and the testimony of Justin 
therefrom. | was quoted in support of our Gospels without doubt or 


Their com- 
mon ground 
to be ex- 
amined, 


justification. But when the whole question was fairly 
stated there came a reaction, and various new hypo- 
theses were proposed as offering a better solution of it 
than the traditional belief. Some fancied that Justin 
made use of one or more of the original sources from 
which the Canonical Gospels were derived. Others, with 
greater precision, identified his Memoirs of the Apostles 
with the Gospel according to the Hebrews. Others 
again suggested that he made use of a Harmony or 
combined narrative constructed out of Catholic mate- 
rials’. Further investigations shewed that these notions 
were untenabic, and the old opinion had again gained 
currency, when Credner maintained with great sagacity 
and research that we must look for the peculiarities of 
his quotations in a Gospel according to St Peter, one of 
the oldest writings of the Church, which under various 
forms retained its influence among Jewish Christians 
even after the doctrine of St Paul had obtained general 
reception’. 

In one respect all these theories are alike. They 
presuppose that Justin’s quotations cannot be naturally 


mar, and the author of Supernatural 
Religion, leave the main results of 
this chapter quite unchanged. ] 

1 These various hypotheses are ex- 


amined clearly and satisfactorily by 
Semisch, ss. 16—33 


22). In the absence of satisfactory 
evidence it is impossible to examine 
seriously what is a mere conjecture. 
The early historic notices of the Gos- 
pel lend no support to the identifica- 
tion, and our knowledge of the con- 


> Beitrage, i. 266, Sc. (This Gospel 
according to Peter is supposed by 
Credner to have been ‘essentially 
‘identical with the Diatessaron of 
‘Tatian and the Gospel. according to 
‘the Hebrews’ (Gesch.d.N. T.Kanon, 


tents of the Gospel is far too meagre 
to allow of any conclusion being 
drawn from internal evidence, especi- 
ally as all the early Gospels were re- 
censions (so to speak) of the original 
oral Gospel of the Apostolic age. 
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reconciled with a belief in his use of our Gospels’. This 
is their common basis; and instead of examining in 
detail the various schemes which have been built upon 
it, we may inquire whether it be itself sound. 

The first thing that must strike any one who ex- 
amines a complete collection of the passages in question 
is the general coincidence in range and contents with 
our Gospels. Nothing for instance furnished wider scope 
for Apocryphal narrative than the history of the In- 
fancy of our Lord: nothing on the other hand could 
be more fatal to Ebionism—the prevailing heresy of the 
age, as we are told—than the early chapters of St 
Matthew and St Luke. Yet Justin’s account of the 
Infancy is as free from legendary admixture as it is 
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full of incidents recorded by the Evangelists. 


He does 


not appear to have known anything more than they 


The Gospel according to Peter is 
expressly referred to by Eusebius as 
used at Rhossus in Cilicia in the time 
of Serapion (see below P. 11. c. 2. § 5); 
and by Origen, Zz Matt. T. X. 173 
and again by Eusebius, #. £. Ill. 
3, without any hint of its identity 
with the better known Gospelaccording 
to the Hebrews. In the fifth cen- 
tury however Theodoret (Heret. Fab. 
lI. 2) speaks of the ‘Nazarenes as 
‘Jews who hold Christ to be a just 
“man and use the so-called Gospel ac- 
‘cording to Peter’; but the testimony 
is too late, even if it were explicit, to 
establish the supposed identity from 
what is known of the Nazarene 
Gospel. 

The passage of Justin, Dial. c. 106 
(see p. 111, note 2), has I believe no- 
thing to do with this Gospel of Peter. 
The fragments of the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews which have been pre- 
served offer no remarkable parallels 
with Justin’s citations. See below. 

1 Credner himself allows that Jus- 
tin was acquainted with the Canoni- 


Vineoln Ch 


cal Gospels of St Matthew, St Mark, 
and St Luke, though he used in pre- 
ference (p. 267) the Gospel of St 
Peter. His acquaintance with the 
Gospel of St John he considers more 
doubtful. Credner’s words are well 
worthy of notice: ‘Justin kannte in 
‘der That, wie es auch kaum anders 
‘denkbar ist, unsere Evangelien... 
‘Nur allein iiber die Bekanntschaft 
‘Justin’s mit dem Ev. des Johannes 
‘Jasst sich, ausser der allgemeinen 
‘Analogie, nichts Bestimmtes nach- 
‘weisen’ (Beitrdge, 1. 258). It was 
however unlikely that his conclusions 
should be allowed to remain so in- 
complete. Schwegler for instance 
says (I. 232): ‘...so hat er (Justin) 
‘ohne Zweifel die evdayyé\a Kara 
“Maréatov, Mdpxor, u. s. f., bei denen 
“es iiberdiess eine Frage ist, ob sie 
‘damals schon existirten, nicht ge- 
‘kannt, sondern ausschliesslich das 
‘sogenannte Evangelium Petri...oder 
‘das mit demselben identische He- 
‘ braer-evangelium beniitzt...’ 
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knew; and he tells without suspicion what they have 
related. 

He tells us that Christ was descended from Abraham 
through Jacob, Judah, Phares, Jesse, and David*—that 
the Angel Gabriel was sent to foretell His Birth to the 
Virgin Mary’—that this was a fulfilment of the prophecy 
of Isaiah (vii. 14°)—that Joseph was forbidden in a vision 
to put away his espoused wife, when he was so minded * 
—that our Saviour’s Birth at Bethlehem had been fore- 
told by Micah*’—that His parents went thither from 
Nazareth where they dwelt, in consequence of the en- 
rolment under Cyrenius*—that as they could not find a 
lodging in the village they lodged in a cave close by it, 
where Christ was born, and laid by Mary in a manger’ 
—that while there wise men from Arabia, guided by a 


1 Dial. c. 120. See c. 100, é& ov 
Karaye. 7) Mapta 76 yévos. Cf. c. 43. 
This interpretation of the genealogies 
was probably adopted early. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria, for example, 
distinctly refers the genealogy in S¢ 
Matthew to the V. Mary: év r@ xara 
Maréaiov evayyeNiy 1 amd ’ABpadu 
yeveadoyla péxpt Maplas trys punrpos 
Tov Kupiov reraodrat. The grounds 
on which this conclusion was based 
may have been false, but at least it is 
strange carelessness to quote Justin’s 
acceptance of the conclusion as a 
proof that he used some other than 
the Canonical Gospels. 

2 Dial. c. 100; Luke i. 35, 38. 

8 Ap. I. 333 Matt. i. 23. 

* Dial. c. 78; Matt. i. 18 sqq. 

__ 5 Ap. I. 343 Dial. c. 78, Matt. 
li. 5,6. The quotation (Mic. y. 2) 
in Justin agrees verbally with that in 
St Matthew, with the exception that 
Justin omits rév “Iopand, and differs 
very widely from the LXX. Cf. 
Credner, Beztrage, 1. 148 f. 

; 8 Ap. 1. 34: él Kupyvlov roo 
Uuerepou év Lovdala mpurov -yevouevou 


émirporov. Dial. c. 78: droypadas 
ovons ev TH "lovdatg rére mpwrys él 
Kupnviov. The agreement of these 
words with the true reading in Luke 
ii. 2 airy awoypagy mpwrn eyévero is 
worthy of notice. Cf. Credner, Beztr. 
10232 F 

7 Dial. c. 78:.. Ered) lwond otk 
ely €v TH Kun exelvy mov Kata- 
NUoa, &v omnralw tivl cuveyyus 
TNS Kwuns Karédvoe Kal Tore 
avt&v bvrwy éxet éreroxer 7 Mapla 
Tov Xpirrdv kal év Pdtvy avdrov 
éreOelxer, x.7-A. Luke ii. 7 :...dvé- - 
k\wev adrov év garvy (without the 
article) dudre ovx mv avrots Témos ev TS 
karaAvuwart. The two accounts seem 
to be simply supplementary. Later 
Fathers (e. g. Orig. c. Cels. 1. 51) 
speak of the Cave without any mis- 
giving that they contradict St Luke: 
Epiphanius actually quotes him for 
the fact; 6 Aoukas Néyer...rov matda 
...Kal xeloOat €v darvy Kal ev omnrdaly 
did TO mr) elvac Tomwov Ev TH Karadv- 
Mart (Her. 51, 9: p. 431). Thilo 
has collected the authorities on the 
question: Cod. Afocr. 1. 381 sqq. 
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star, worshipped Him, and offered Him gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh, and by revelation were commanded 
“not to return to Herod to whom they had first come’— 
_that He was called Jesus as the Saviour of His people’ 
_—that by the command of God His parents fled with 
Him to Egypt for fear of Herod, and remained there till 
Archelaus succeeded him’—that Herod being deceived 
by the wise men commanded the children of Bethlehem 
to be put to death, so that the prophecy of Jeremiah 
_was fulfilled who spoke of Rachel weeping for her chil- 
dren‘—that Jesus grew after the common manner of 
men, working as a carpenter, and so waited in obscurity 
thirty years more or less, till the coming of John the 
Baptist*. 

He tells us moreover that this John the son of Eliza- 
beth came preaching by the Jordan the baptism of re- 
pentance, wearing a leathern girdle and a raiment of 
camel’s hair, and eating only locusts and wild honey°— 
that men supposed that he was the Christ, to whom he 
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St Matthew 


1 Dial. c. 78; Matt. ii. 11, 12. 
The repetition of the phrase amo 
*AppaBlas (cc. 77, 78, 88, 102, 103, 
106) is remarkable. The more spe- 
cific term is evidently a gloss adopted 
to bring out the correspondence with 
prophecy as to the ‘strength of Da- 
mascus.’ Damascus was reckoned 
as part of Arabia (c. 78, p. 305 A)- 

Ap. 1. 333 Matt. i, 21. 

3 Dial. cc. 78, 103; Matt. ii. 13. 

4 Dial. c. 78; Matt. li. 17, 18. 
There is a natural exaggeration in 
Justin’s language which forms a re- 
markable contrast to St Matthew. 
‘ Herod ordered,’ he says, ‘all the 
‘ male children in Bethlehem without 
‘ exception (mdvras amas Tovs Tatdas 
‘ rods év BnOdeeu) to be put to death.’ 
Cf. c. 103. So again it is not unsig- 
nificant that he appeals to the pro- 
phecy (Jerem. xxx. [xxxviii.] 15) in 


a different manner. 
says simply Tore érdypwOn To pnber" 
but he more definitely rovr0 émempo- 
prrevro wédrew ylver Ou, He trans- 
forms a typical event into a special 
prediction. In the Gospel they are 
markedly distinguished. 

The quotation is verbally the same 
in Justin and St Matthew, differing 
widely from the LXX. 

5 Dial. c. 88; Luke ii. 40, ili. 23. 
Mark vi. 3. The explanation of the 
eel of St Luke is to be noticed. 

6 Dial. c. 88, cf. cc. 49, 84; Matt. 
iii. 1, 43 Luke i. 13; John i. 19 ff. 
The phrase "Iwdvvou Kabefouevou emt 
rob *Iopdavov, repeated by Justin 
(Dial. cc. 88, 51) is changed into 
kabefouévou emt TOY *Topdavny in c. 40. 
There can be no reason to think with 
Credner (p. 218) that Justin found 
the words in his Gospel. 
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count of the 
Passion. 


answered J am not the Christ, but a voice of one crying ; 
for He that is mightier than I will soon come (nEec), 
whose sandals I am not worthy to bear—that when 
Jesus descended into the Jordan to be baptized by him 
a fire was kindled in the river, and when He came up 
out of the water the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted upon 
Him, and a voice came from Heaven saying Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten Thee'—that imme- 
diately after His Baptism the devil came to Jesus and 
tempted Him, bidding Him at last to worship him*. He 
further adds that Christ Himself recognised John as the 
Elias who should precede Him, to whom men had done 
whatsoever they listed; and thus he relates how Herod 
put John into prison; and how the daughter of Herodias 
danced before the king on his birthday and pleased him, 
so that he promised to grant her anything she wished, 
and that she by her mother’s desire asked for the head 
of John to be given her on a charger, and that so John 
was put to death®. 

Henceforth, after speaking in general terms of the 
miracles of Christ, how He healed all manner of sickness 
and disease*, Justin says little of the details of His Life 
till the last ‘great events. Then he narrates Christ’s 
triumphal entry into Jerusalem from Bethphage as a 
fulfilment of prophecy‘ the (second) cleansing of the Tem- 
ple®, the conspiracy against Him’, the institution of the 


1 Dial. cc. 88, 103. Compare ii. 5% Ap. 1. 35; Dial. c. 53. . Lhe 


2. y, below, for an explanation of the 
Apocryphal additions to the text of 
the Evangelists, 

2 Dial. cc. 103, 125. The order 
of the Temptations followed by Justin 
is therefore apparently that of St 
Matthew. Semisch, s. 99 axm. 

3 Dial. c. 49; Matt. xvii. II—rI3. 


_ * Ap. 1. 31, 48; Dial.c. 69. Matt. 
iv. 23. 


version of the prophecy is different 
in the two passages. The first part 
however in both agrees with the 
LXX. and differs from St Matthew. 
the last words on the contrary agree 
better with St Matthew than with 
the LXX. Cf. Semisch, ss, 117— 


IIQ. 
3 Dial. c. 17. 
¥ Deal.c. tod. 
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[Eucharist for the remembrance of Him', the singing of 
tthe Psalm afterwards’, the Agony at night on the Mount 
‘of Olives at which three of His disciples were present’, 
ithe prayer‘, the bloody sweat’, the arrest’, the flight of 
ithe Apostles’, the silence before Pilate’, the remand to 
‘Herod’, the Crucifixion, the division of Christ’s raiment 


by lot”, the signs and words of mockery of the by- 
,standers", the Cry of Sorrow”, the Last Words of Resig- 


‘nation™, the Burial on the evening of the day of the 
Passion", the Resurrection on Sunday”, the Appearance 
to the Apostles and disciples, how Christ opened to 
them the Scriptures”, the calumnies of the Jews”, the 
commission to the Apostles”, the Ascension”. 

The same particularity, the same intertexture of the | Genera? cha- 


racter of — 


narratives of St Matthew and St Luke—for St Mark has Lease 
few peculiar materials to contribute—the same occasional 
introduction of a minute trait or of higher colouring, 
characterize the great mass of Justin’s references to the 
Gospel-history. These features are as distinctly marked 
in his account of the Passion as of the Nativity. There 
are some slight differences in detail, which will be noticed 
afterwards, but the broad resemblance remains unchanged. 
The incidents of the Gospel-narrative to which Justin 


refers appear to be exactly such as he might have derived 


1 4.1. 66. Cf. Dial. cc. 41, 70 7 Dial. c. 53. 


2 Dial. c. 106. 8 Dial. c. 102- - 

3 Dial. c. 99- 9 Dial. c. 103; Luke xxiil. 7- 

4 Tbid. 10 Dial. c.97-_ Cf. Ap- 1- 35+ 

5 Dial. c. 103. Cf. Ap. I. 503 1 Ap. 1. 385 Dial. c. 101. 
Dial. c. 53. 12 Dial. c. 99: 


6 Dial. c. 103. Dial. 103, ovdels 18 Dial. c. 1055 Luke xxiii. 46. 
yap ov8e wéxpes eves avOpurov Bondely = Dial. c. 97- 
ait@ ws dvapapriry Bonds UMAPXE: 6 Ap. I. 67. 
The words are suggested by Ps. xx1. 16 Dial. cc. 53s 106. Af. I. 50- 
(xxii.) 12 odK éorw 6 Bondar, and I 7 Dial. c. 108; Matt. xxvil. 13: 
cannot see in them any ‘contradic- See p. 150 ff. 


ion’ Is. Cf. Matt.xxvi. 78 4p. 1. 61. 
ne ea ne a Daal. 132; Ap. 1. 46. 
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from the Synoptic Evangelists. His object is to give a 
general view of the substance of the Evangelic records; 
and not to reproduce exactly any one record. The 
variations in his quotations of the same passage abso- 
lutely exclude the latter supposition. 

The greater part however of Justin’s references are 
made to the teaching of the Saviour, and not to His 
works. He spoke of Christianity as a power mighty in 
its enduring and godlike character. He spoke of Christ 
as Him of whom the prophets witnessed. But miracles 
—those transient signs of a Divine Presence—are almost 
unnoticed in comparison with the words which bear for 
ever the living stamp of their original source. This 
form of argument was in some degree imposed upon him 
by the position which he occupied; but to such a mind 
as his it was-no less congenial than necessary. Whether 
he addressed Heathen or Jews, the fulfilment of pro- 
phecy furnished him with a striking outward proof of 
the claims of Christianity; and the moral teaching of 
Christ completed the impression by introducing an in- 
ward proof. It was enough if he could bring men to 
listen to the teaching of the Church. It was not his 
task to anticipate its office, or to do away with the dis- 
cipline and duties of the catechumen. To forget this is 
to forget the very business of an Apologist. And yet 
the entire consistency of his writings with their proposed 
end has furnished an objection against the authenticity 
of St John’s Gospel. For unless we put out of sight 
the purpose for which Justin wrote, can it be a matter 
a a that he makes few allusions to the ‘spiritual 

ospel —that he exhibits few traces of those deep and 
mysterious revelations which our Lord vouchsafed under 
peculiar circumstances, for the conviction of His enemies, 
or for the confirmation of believing hearts ? They were 
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of no weight as evidence, even as our Lord Himself 
said; and the time was not yet come when Justin 
could naturally unfold them to his hearers. The same 
cause which retarded the publication of St John’s 
Gospel deferred the use of it. It was a spiritual sup- 
plement to the others—a light from heaven to kindle 
them into life: but it was necessary that the sub- 
stance should exist, before the supplement could be 
added ; it was necessary that the body should be fully 
formed, before the spirit, the highest life, could be 
infused into it. 

It has been already shewn that the incidents in the 
Life of Christ which Justin mentions strikingly coincide 
with those narrated in the Gospels; the style and lan- 
guage of the quotations which he makes from Christ’s 
teaching agree no less exactly with those of the Evan- 
gelists. He quotes frequently from memory’; he inter- 
weaves the words which we find at present separately 
given by St Matthew, St Mark, and St Luke’; he con- 
denses, combines, transposes, the language of our Lord as 
they have recorded it®; he makes use of phrases charac- 
teristic of different Gospels*; yet, with very few excep- 
tions, he preserves through all these changes the marked 


Chap. ii. 
Fohn Vv. 47. 


(a) Coinci- 
dences in 
language. 


1 This follows from the fact that pers.)—dvaré\rew (act.). 
his quotations of the same passage (8) Words characteristic of St 
differ. See pp. 127 sqq- Luke: eg. xdpis—evayye- 


2 (a) Matthew and Luke: Dzal. AfeoOar—uvlds vplorov. 
cc. 17, 51, 76; Ap. I- 193 (y) Words characteristic of St 
(8) Matthew and Mark: Af. I. John: @. g. TéKva. cov — 
15. mpooKuvouper Noy Kal adn- 
3 Eg. Ap. \. 15, 433 Dial. cc. 49, ela tynavres—To Vdwp THs 
77, 78, Ge. tons—anyh vdaros fwvTos— 
4 (a) Words characteristic of St gus. Credner’s remark (Be7- 
Matthew: ¢.g. Baowdela Tar trage, 1. p- 213) that there 
obpavav—paraxla—[tva TAN- is no trace of the linguistic 
pwOy 7d pnbév, de Kesurr. peculiarities of our Evangel- 
c. 4-6 marhp 6 év Tots ov- ists in Justin’s quotations 


pavois—éppeOn—Bpexev (im- seems to me to be incorrect. 
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peculiarities of the New Testament phraseology without 
the admixture of any foreign element’. 

And more than this: though he omits the Parables’, 
which are rather lessons of wisdom than laws of autho- 
rity, he refers to parts of the whole series of our Lord’s 
discourses given in the Synoptic Gospels; and attributes 
only two sayings to Him which are not substantially 
found there*, The first call to repentance‘, the Sermon 
on the Mount®, the gathering from the East and West*, 
the invitation to sinners’, the description of the true fear*, 
the charge to the Apostles’, the charge to the Seventy”, 
the mission of John", the revelation of the Father”, the 
promise of the sign of Jonah”, the prophecy of the Pas- 
sion“, the acknowledgement of Sonship”, the teaching 
on the price of a soul”, on marriage”, on the goodness 
of God alone™, on the tribute due to Czsar™, on the two 
commandments”, the woes against the Scribes and Phari- 
sees”, the prophecy concerning false teachers™, the de- 
nouncement of future punishment on the wicked™, the 


1 The differences of language which 
I have noticed are the following: 
kawvov movetre (AP. 1. 15, 6¢s)—dépua- 
Ta mpoBarwy (Ap. 1. 16; Dial. c. 35; 
cf. Hebr. xi. 37) —oKxokorevdpay (Dial. 
c. 76)—Wevdamdarorn (Dial. c. 35) 
—<dikatoctvny kal evcéBecay mdnpov- 
a0a (Dial. c. 93)—ai kdeis (Dial. c. 
17)—aya (freq.). .Credner (p. 260) 
quotes él T@ dvouare avrov asa pe- 
culiarity, but surely without reason. 
Cf. Matt. xviii. 5, xxiv. 5; Mark ix. 
39; Luke ix. 48, 49, xxi. 8. 

2 The only references to the Pa- 
rables are, I believe, to that of the 
ae and of the Talents (Dial. c. 
125). 

* Dial. c. 47: Aid kal 6 juérepos 
képtos “Inoods Xpicrds elev: Ey ols 
dy das karahdBw, év rovro.s kal Kpw® 
(xplvw, Credner). Dial. c. 35. See 
below, ii. 2. y. 

4 Dial. c. 5; Matt. iv. 17. 


5 Ap. 1. 15, 16; Dial. cc. 96, 105, 
115, 133- 
: Dial. c. 76. 
Apel. 15. 8 Ap. I. 19. 
9 Dial. c. 82; thet Bee 
10 Ap. 1. 16; Luke x. 16. Dial. 
c. 76; Luke x. 19. 
Ul Dial. c. 51; Matt. xi. 12—15. 
12 Ap. 1. 633; Dial. c. 100; Matt. 
xi. 27. 
13 Dial. c. 104. 
14 Dial. cc. 76, 100. 
15 Dial. c. 76. 
16 Ap. i BS. 
7 Ap. 1. 15; Matt. xix.12. Dial. 
c. 81; Luke xx. 35, 36. 
18 4p. 1.16; Deal. c. 101. 
19 AD. Uh ths 
0 Ap. 1.16; Dial. c. 93. 
2 Dial. cc. 17, 112, 122, 
2 Ap. 1.16; Dial. cc. 35, 82. 
3 Ap.t. 16; Dial.c.76. Cf. Ap. 
I. 17; Luke xii. 48. 
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teaching after the Resurrection’—are all clearly recog- 
nized, and quoted, if not always in the language of any 
one Evangelist, at least in the dialect of the New Testa- 
ment. At present we do not offer any explanation of 
the peculiar form which Justin’s quotations wear. It is 
sufficient to remark that both in range and tone, in sub- 
stance and expression, they bear a general and striking 
likeness to the contents of our Gospels. 

Up to this time it has been noticed that the quota- 
tions from the Gospel-history in the early Fathers are 
almost uniformly anonymous. The words of Christ were 
as a living voice in the Church, apart from any written 
record; and the great events of His Life were symbolized 
in its services. In Justin the old and new meet. He 
habitually represents Christ as speaking, and not the 
Evangelist as relating His discourses ; but he also dis- 
tinctly refers to histories, the famous Memoirs of the 
Apostles’, in which he found written ‘all things con- 
‘cerning Jesus Christ’ These striking words mark the 
presence of a new age®*, The written records were now 
regarded as the sufficient and complete source of know- 
ledge with regard to the facts of the Gospel. Tradition, 
to which Papias still appealed, was by Justin definitely 
cast aside as a new source of information. The expression 
is casual, but on this account it presents only the more 
clearly the instinctive conviction of the Christian society 
to which Justin belonged. 

The peculiar objects which Justin had in view in his 


Il. Fustin’s 
special guo- 
tations from 
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of the Apo- 
stles. 


The nature 


1 4p.1. 613 Dial. c. 53- forms it appears frequently in Eccle- 
2 4, Arouvnuovebmara TOV *Aqro- siastical Greek. Euseb. 7. Pe hie 
orbdwy. Cf. p. 111, note 2. The 39; V- 83 VI- 25. It can scarcely 
title was probably adopted from that be necessary to remark that the geni- 
of Xenophon’s well-known "Arourn- tive may describe either the author 
povedpara Dwxpdrovs, from which in- or the subject. 
deed the word had been already bor- 3 Cf. p. 112, 0. I. 
rowed by several writers. In various 
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extant writings did not suggest, even if they did not 
exclude, any minute description of these comprehensive 
records. It would have added nothing to the vivid pic- 
ture of Christianity which he drew for the heathen to 
have quoted with exact precision the testimony of this 
or that Apostle, even if such a mode of quotation had 
been usual. One thing they might require to know, and 
that he tells them, that the words of Christ were still the 
text of Christian instruction, that the Memoirs of the 
Apostles were still read together with the writings of 
the Prophets in their weekly services’. The writings to 
which he appealed were not only complete in their con- 
tents but they were publicly attested. There was no room 
for interpolation of new facts or for the introduction of 
new documents into the use of the Christian Church. 
The heathen inquirer looked to the general character 
of Christianity, and on that point Justin satisfies him. 
So on the other hand the great difficulty in a contro- 
versy with a Jew was to shew that the humiliation and 
death of Christ were reconcileable with the Messianic 
prophecies. The chief facts were here confessed, the work 
of the Apologist was to harmonize the prediction and the 
fulfilment. In both cases his task was preparatory and not 
final, to lay the foundation of faith and not to build it up; 
and with this object it was enough for him to assert gene- 
rally that the Memoirs which he quoted rested upon 
Apostolic authority”. 

The manner in which Justin alludes to these Memoirs 
of the Apostles in his first Apology and in his Dialogue 
with Trypho confirms what has been just said. If his 
mode of reference had not been modified by the nature of 
his subject, it would surely have been the same in both. 


As it is, there is a marked difference, and exactly such as 


} Ap. 1. 64. 2 Dial. c. 103. 


I.] 


| might have been expected. In the Apology, which con- 
_ tains nearly fifty allusions to the Gospel-history, he speaks 
only twice of the Apostolic authorship of his Memoirs, 
and in one other place mentions them generally’. In 
the Dialogue, which contains about seventy allusions, he 
quotes them ten times, directly or by implication, as 
The Memoirs of the Apostles, and in four other places as 
The Memoirs”. 

This difference is still more striking when examined | 7ie quota- 
closely. Every quotation of our Lord’s words in the ype 
Apology is simply introduced by the phrases ‘thus 
‘Christ said’ or ‘taught’ or ‘exhorted ;’ His words were 
their own witness. For the public events of His Life 
Justin refers to the Enrolment of Quirinus and the Acts 
of Pilate’. He quotes the ‘Gospels’ only when he must 
speak of things beyond the range of common history. 
Standing before a Roman emperor as the apologist of 
the Christians, he confines himself as far as possible to 
common ground; ‘and if he is compelled for illustration 
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1 Ap. 1. 66, 67, 33: cf. c. 61. 

2 It will be useful to give a classi- 
fication of all the passages in which 
Justin quotes the Memoirs, with the 
forms of quotation. The following 
will suffice to explain and justify the 
statement in the text : 

(a) Generally: 7a dmopynpo- 
pevpata TOY amoorbvAwy. Dial. 
c. 100, yeypampévov év T. dmropy. T- 
dm. cC. 101, 103, 104, 106, yéypam- 
ra év T. Grouy, T. am. C. 102, év 
7. amopy. T. Gm. SedjAwTat. C- 106, 
éy r. dwopy. T. am. Ondodrar yeyerN- 
pévov. c. 88, éypayay ol daoaToNol. 

(8) Specially: Dzal. c. 106, yé- 
yphpoar ev rois dmopv. avrov (2.4. 
Ilérpou) -yeyernuévov. C- 103, [amo- 
pv npovetpara] d pny brd TOV amo- 
arodwy abrov Kal Twv éxelvors Tapa- 
KohovOnodyruw ouvreTax Gat. It is 
obvious that the article in both 


(Ge 


cases describes the class to which 
the writers belonged. If the article 
in the first case ‘refers the Memoirs 
‘to the ‘collective body of the Apo- 
‘ stles’; what is ‘the collective body’ 
of the disciples? 

(y) Ta Gropynwovev Mara. 
Dial. c. 105, dard 7. daropy. éudBoper. 
c. 108, ék T. amopy. éuabov. C. 105; 
107; éy rots drop. yéypamrT as. 

Ap. 1. 34: ws Kal pabeir divacbe 
ex ray amoypapay Ta yevouevwr éml 
Kupyviov. c. 35: Kal ravta ore ye- 
yove divacbe pabeiv éx rev émb Ilov- 
rlov Iddrou yevonevev GKT av. Whe- 
ther Justin referred to the Apocry- 
phal Acts of Pilate which we now 
have, or not, is of no importance: 
it is only necessary to remark the 
hind of evidence which he thought 
best suited to his design. 
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to quote the books of the Christians, he takes care to 
shew that they were recognised by the Church, and 
were no private documents of his own. Thus in speak- 
ing of the Annunciation he says: ‘And the Angel of 
‘God sent to the Virgin at that season announced to 
‘her glad tidings, saying, Behold thou shalt conceive of 
‘the Holy Spirit, and bear a Son, and He shall be called 
‘the Son of the Highest; and thou shalt call His name 
Fesus, for He shall save His people from their sins ; as 
‘those who have written Memoirs of all things con- 
‘cerning our Saviour Jesus Christ taught us, whom we 
‘believed, since also the Prophetic Spirit said that this 
‘would come to pass*.’ So again when explaining the 
celebration of the Eucharist he adds: ‘The Apostles in 
‘the Memoirs made by them, which are called Gospels, 


‘handed down that it was 


1 4p. 1. 33: @s of admrouynuoved- 
cavres TavTa TH Tept TOU GwTHpos 
nucy *Inood Xpiorov édidatav x.T.2. 
The phrase ol amrouynuovetoartes re- 
cals Tertullian’s remarkable phrase 
‘Mattheus commentator Evangelii’ 
(de carne Christi 22. Cf. de resurr. 
carn. 33), that is ‘compiler of the 
‘Gospel’ (commentarii). Credner (p. 
129) raises a difficulty about the de- 
scription. Where, he asks, is the 
written Gospel which could contain 
all? The quotation points to St 
Luke; and St Luke himself tells 
us that his Gospel contained an ac- 
count concerning all things (epi 
mdvtwv) ‘that Fesus began to do and 
‘to teach’ (Acts i. 1). The coinci- 
dence is at least well worthy of 
notice. It removes the difficulty, 
even if it does not also point io the 
very source of Justin’s language. Cf. 
SUpr. P. 109. 

Ap. 1. 66: of yap dwrborora év 
Tois ‘yevoudvas bm’ abrwv dmouynuoved- 
Hacw, & Kadeirar edayyéxa, ol'rws 
mapédwkay évrerddOa atrois... The 


thus enjoined on them’...’ 


conjecture that & xadetrac evayyé- 
Ata is a gloss is very unfortunate. 
It could not be intended for the in- 
formation of Christian readers; and 
a copyist would scarcely be likely to 
supply for the use of heathen what 
Justin had not thought fit to add. 
Credner’s argument that if our Gos- 
pels were referred to Justin would 
have said @ xade?rac ta Téo capa 
evayyéhua (Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, 
107) is even more unhappy, and a 
singular instance of a want of appre- 
hension of the circumstances of the 
writing. Theuseoftheterm ‘Gospels’ 
in this connexion is more important 
than mightappear at first ; for ‘there is 
‘really no proof that in the time of 
‘justin Martyr (with the possible ex- 
“ception of the Gospel according to 
‘the Hebrews) there was a single 
‘work, bearing the title of a Gospel, 
“which as a history of Christ’s Minis- 
“try came into competition with our 
‘present four Gospels....” Dr Abbot, 
The authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
Boston, 1880, p. 16, and for the use 
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And once more, when describing the Christian Service he 
notices that ‘the Memoirs of the Apostles or the writings 
‘of the Prophets are read, as long as the time admits’ 
There is no further mention of the Memoirs in the 
Apology. In the Dialogue the case was somewhat dif- 
ferent. Trypho was himself acquainted with the Gospel’ 
and Justin’s language becomes proportionately more 
exact. The words of our Lord are still quoted very 
often simply as His words, without any acknowledge- 
ment of a written record; but from time to time, when 
reference is made to words which seem to be of more 
special moment, it is added that they are so ° written in 
‘the Gospel®’ In one passage the contrast between the 
substance of Christ’s teaching and the record of it is 
brought out very clearly. After speaking of the death 
of John the Baptist, Justin adds: ‘Wherefore also our 
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of the plural, even without the arti- 
cle, for a reference to a passage in 
one Gospel: zbzd. p. 98. 

1 Ap. I. 67. 

2 Dial. c. 10: Ta ev TO eyouerp 
ebayyed@ mapayyéduara. The use 
of the singular, which recurs c. 100, 
is worthy of notice when compared 
with the plural Af. 1. 66 (see above 
p-112,n. 2); but nothing can be more 
unreasonable than to conclude (Cred- 
ner, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, § 10) 
that the reference is necessarily to a 
single history. Evayyédov and Evan- 
gelium were used from the first with 
the same latitude as the Gospe/ with 
us. Thus Irenzus in the great pas- 
sage where he treats of the charac- 
teristics and mystical types of the 
four Gospels says: é:ola ofv ) mpary- 
pareia Tod viob Tod Oeod, ToatTn Kal 
Tay ¢dowv (the Cherubim) H poppy’ 
xal 6rola 7 TOV (bwv wopph, ToLoTos 
kal 6 Xapaxrhp Tod evayyediov. Te- 
tpdpoppa yap Ta Sa, TET pa moppov 
kal 7d ebayyéov Kal 7 mpayyatela 
rod Kuplov...rovrwy Sé¢ ovrws éxdyTwr 
pdrascoe mdyres...ol aOeroovres THY 


ldéav Tod evayyedlou Kal elre melova 
elre é\drrova TOy elpnuévwv Tapero- 
pépovres evayyeNwv mpoowmra (Iren. 
1. rx. 8, 9). Whatever may be 
thought of the argument of Irenzus, 
his words shew clearly that our four 
Gospels might be referred to either 
as evayyédov or evayyéhia. Tertul- 
lian’s language is of the same cha- 
racter: Nam sicut in veteribus...ita 
in Evangelio responsionem Domini 
ad Philippum tuentur (adv. Prax. 
20). Of Theophilus Jerome says: 
Legi sub ejus nomine 7 Evangelium 
Commentarios (de Virr. Ill. s. v-)+ 
And once again Origen at the begin- 
ning of his Commentary on St Fohn 
writes kal yap ToApnréov elreiy Tag wy 
Tov ypapar elvar drapxny TO evayyé- 
Xuov. The singular occurs also in 
(Clem.] Zp. Sec. c. viii. -Aéyee 0 KU- 
pus év TH evayyeNly’ and probably 
in Mart. Polyc. c. iv. obx ovTws 5.da- 
axe. Td evaryyedov the reference is to 
the written Gospel. See also pp. 58 fe 
and Dr Abbot, /.c. p. 22 n. 
3 Cf. below, p. 131 ff. 
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‘Christ when on earth told those who said that Elias 
‘must come before Christ, Elias indeed will come and 
‘will restore all things; but I say to you that Elias came 
‘already, and they knew him not, but did to him all that 
‘they listed. And it is written, Then understood the 
‘disciples that he spake to them concerning Fohn the Bap- 
‘fist? In another place it appears that Justin refers 
particularly to a passage in the Memoirs. ‘The mention 
‘of the fact,’ he says, ‘that Christ changed the name of 
‘Peter one of the Apostles and that the event has been 
‘written in his (Peter's) Memoirs, together with His 
‘having changed the name of two other brethren who 
‘were sons of Zebedee to Boanerges, tended to signify 
‘that He was the same through whom the surname 
‘Israel was given to Jacob, and Joshua to Hoshea*’ 
Now the surname given to James and John is only 
found at present in one of our Gospels, and there it is 
mentioned in immediate connexion with the change of 
Peter’s name. That Gospel is the Gospel of St Mark, 
which by the universal voice of antiquity was referred to 
the authority of St Peter®. That Justin found also in 
his Memoirs facts at present peculiar to St Luke’s nar- 
rative is equally clear: for he writes ‘Jesus as He gave 
‘up His Spirit upon the cross said Father, into Thy 
“hands I commend my Spirit: even as I learned from 
‘the Memoirs this fact also‘? 

But this is not all: in his Apology Justin speaks of 
the Memoirs generally as written by the Apostles. In 
the Dialogue his words are more precise: ‘In the Me- 
fags, which I say were composed by the Apostles and 

those who followed them, [it is written] that Sweat as 


1 Dial. c. 49; Matt. xvii. 13; ch % Cf pp. 74f 


p- 132. 4p; : fe 
2 Dial. c. 106; Mark iii. 16, 17. Dial: c. 105; Luke xxiii-i46. 
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‘drops [of blood] streamed down [Jesus] as He was pray- 
‘ing and saying Let this cup if it be possible pass away 
«from me’? The description, it will be seen, precedes 
the quotation of a passage found in St Luke, the follower 
of an Apostle, and not an Apostle himself. Some such 
fact as this is needed to explain why Justin distinguishes 
at this particular time the authorship of the records 
which he used. And no short account would apply 
more exactly to our present Gospels than that which he 
gives. Two of them were written by Apostles, two by 
their followers. There were many Apocryphal Gospels, 
but it is not known that any one of them bore the name 
of a follower of the Apostles. The application of Justin’s 
words to our Gospels seems indeed absolutely necessary 
when they are compared with those of Tertullian, who | compared 
says’: ‘we lay down as a principle first that the Evan- | Zertullian. 
‘gelic Instrument has Apostles for its authors, on whom 
‘this charge of publishing the Gospel was imposed by the 
‘Lord himself; that if [it includes the writings of] Apo- 
‘stolic men also, still they were not alone, but [wrote] 
‘with [the help of] Apostles and after [the teaching of] 
‘ Apostles... In fine, John and Matthew out of the num- 
1 Dial. c. 103: év Tots amopynp.o- in Justin. (Yet cf. Hipp. ap. Tisch- 
vebpacw, & pyus vTd THY Groorgékwv df.) Cf. Griesbach, with Schulz’s 
avrov Kal Tav éxelvots mapaKohovd7- additions, and Tischdf. ad oc. 
cdvtwy (Luke i. 3) ouvrerdx Oat, [yé- Epiphanius (adv. Her. 11. 2. 59; 
ypamrat bre lépas doel OpouBor KaTE- quoted by Semisch) insists on the 


yeiro avTov evxouevov Kal déyovTos sweat only, though he quotes the 
TlapenOérw el Suvardv 7d ToThpiov verse at length. 
rooro. Luke xxii. 44 (Matt. xxvi. ? Tertull. adv. Marc. WV. 2: Con- 
39). The omission of the word al- stituimus Imprimis evangelicum in- 
paros was probably suggested yby the strumentum apostolos autores habere, 
passage in Psalm xxii. 14 whigh Jus- quibus hoc munus evangelii promul- 
tin is explaining (Semisch, p- 147). gandi ab ipso Domino sit impositum ; 
It cannot have arisen from any Do- si et afostolicos, non tamen solos sed 
cetic tendency, as the whole context cum apostolis et post apostolos... 
shews. The entire pericope (vy. 43, Denique nobis fidem ex apostolis 
4) is omitted by very important au- Johannes et Mattheeus insinuant, ex 
thorities, but I cannot find that aYua- apostolicis Lucas et Marcus instau- 
ros alone is omitted elsewhere than rant... 
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‘ber of the Apostles implant faith in us, Luke and 
‘Mark out of the number of their followers refresh it...’ 

In addition to these cardinal quotations from the 
Memoirs, Justin refers to them elsewhere in his Dialogue 
for facts and words from the Evangelic history. As the 
exact form of all these quotations will be examined 
afterwards as far as may be necessary, it will be suf- 
ficient now merely to shew by a general enumeration 
the extent of their coincidence with our Gospels’. They 
include an account of the Birth of our Lord from a 
Virgin’, of the appearance of a Dove at His Baptism’*, 
of His Temptation‘, of the conspiracy of the wicked 
against Him®, of the hymn which He sang with His 
disciples before His betrayal*®, of His silence before 
Pilate’, of His Crucifixion at the Passover‘, of the mock- 
ery of His enemies*. So also Justin quotes from them 
His reproof of the righteousness of the Pharisees”, and 
how He gave them only the sign of Jonah”; and pro- 
claimed that He alone could reveal the Father to men”™. 

This then is the sum of what Justin says of the Me- 
moirs of the Apostles. They were many, and yet one”: 
they were called Gospels: they contained a record of all 
things- concerning Jesus Christ: they were admitted by 
Christians generally: they were read in their public ser- 


1 Tt is interesting to compare this 
summary of special references with 
the list of all Justin’s Evangelic re- 
ferences given already, pp. 102 ff. 

2 Dial. c. 105. 

3 Dial. c. 88. 

4 Dial. c. 10g. 

Siac. ate 

§ Dial. c. 106; Matt. xxvi. 30. 


7 Dial. c. 102; Matt. xxvii. 12 ff.; 
Mark xv. 3 ff. 


8" Dial. ¢. ¥x1, 
® Dial. c. 101; Matt. xxvii. 39— 


10 Dial. c. 105; Matt. v. 20. 


Dial. c. 107; Matt. xii. 38—4r1. 

2 Dial. c. 100; Matt. xi. 27. 

18 Ap, 1. 66: & kadetra evayyéda. 
Dial. c. 100: & T@ evayyeXly é- 
ypamra. This view of the essential 
oneness of the Gospels explains very 
naturally the freedom with which 
different narratives were combined 
in quotation. Irenzeus was appa- 
rently the first to recognise, however 
imperfectly, variety in this unity. 
See p. 113, n. 2. As the records 
were several so too were the writers: 
Ap. T. 33; ptr ay ne x 
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vices: they were of Apostolic authority, though not ex- 
clusively of Apostolic authorship: they were composed 
‘in part by Apostles and in part by their followers. And 
beyond this, we gather that they related facts only men- 
‘tioned at present by one or other of the Evangelists : 
that thus they were intimately connected with each 
‘one of the Synoptic Gospels: that they contained no- 
thing, as far as Justin expressly quotes them, which our 
Gospels do not now substantially contain. And if we 
go still further, and take in the whole mass of Justin’s 
‘anonymous references to the life and teaching of Christ, 
the general effect is the same. The resemblance be- 
tween the narratives is in the one case more exact, but 
in the other it is more extensive. Up to this point of 
our inquiry, and omitting for the moment all considera- 
tion of Justin’s historical relation to the anonymous 
Roman Canon of Muratori’ and to Irenzus, the identi- 
fication of his Memoirs with our Gospels seems to be as 
reasonable as it is natural. But on the other hand it is 
said that there are fatal objections to this identification ; 
that Justin nowhere mentions the Evangelists by name: 
that the text of his quotations differs materially from 
that of the Gospels: that he introduces apocryphal 
additions into his narrative. And each of these state- 
ments must be examined before the right weight can 
be assigned to these general coincidences between the 
Gospels and Memoirs in subject, language, and charac- 
ter, of which we have hitherto spoken. 

It has been already shewn’ that there were peculiar 
circumstances in Justin’s case which rendered any defi- 
nite quotation of the Evangelists unlikely and unsuit- 
able, even if such a mode of quotation had been com- 
mon at the time. But in fact when he referred to 


1 See below § 12- 2 p. 110. 
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constantly 
referred to 


ANMONYIILOUS- 


ly by other 
writers. 


written records of Christ’s life and words he made an 
advance beyond which the later Apologists rarely pro- 
ceeded'. Tatian his scholar has several allusions to 
passages contained in the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St John, but they are all anonymous’. <Athenagoras 
quotes the words of our Lord as they stand in St Mat- 
thew four times, and appears to allude to passages in 
St Mark and St John, but he nowhere mentions the 
name of an Evangelist*. Theophilus in his Books to 
Autolycus cites five or six precepts from ‘the Gospel’ 
or ‘the Evangelic voice, and once only mentions John 
as ‘a man moved by the Holy Spirit,’ quoting the pro- 
logue to his Gospel; though he elsewhere classes the 
Evangelists with the Prophets as all inspired by the 
same Spirit*, In Hermias and Minucius Felix there 
appears to be no reference at all to the Gospels. The 
usage of Tertullian is very remarkable. In his other 
books he quotes the Gospels continually, and mentions 
each of the Evangelists by name, though his references 
to the writers of the Gospels are rare; but in his Apo- 
logy, while he gives a general view of Christ’s life and 


teaching, and speaks of the Scriptures as the food and 


the comfort of ‘the Christian®, he nowhere cites the Gos- 
pels, and scarcely exhibits any coincidence of language 


1 Cf. Norton, Genuineness of the 
Gospels, t. 137; Semisch, 83 ff. 

* Orat.c. Gr. c. 30; Matt. xiii. 44. 
Cf. Fragg. i., ii; Matt. vi. 24, 193 
Xxil. 30. Orat. c. 5; Johni. 1: c. 43 
John iv. 24: c. 13; Johni. 5: c. 19; 
John i. 3. 

8 Ap. p.2; Matt. v. 39, 40: 8 
Matt. v. 44,45: p. 12; Matt. v. 46,47: 
p. 36; Matt. v. 28: 4%.p.37; Mark 
x. 6, 11: Ap. p. 12; John xvii. ce 

* Ad Autolycum, 111. § 12, Pp. 124: 
ere why Kal mel dixavootyys as 0 vomos 


elpnxev dxddovba evploxerar Kal Ta 
Tw mpopyrav Kal Tov evayyerlwy 
éxew, dia 7d Tos mdvras mvevparo- 
Popous évl rvevuare Geod Nehadnxévat, 
if the commentaries attributed to 
him were genuine he wrote on the 


Jour Evangelists. 


Cf. ad Autol. 111. p. 126; Matt. v. 
28, 32, 44, 465 vi. 3: dd. IL p. 92; 
Luke xviii. 17: id. 11. § 22, p. 100, 
John i. 1, 3. 

8 Ap. cc. xxi. pp. 57 Sqq.3 Xxxix. 
P+ 93: 
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with them’. Clement of Alexandria, as is well known, 
investigated the relation of the Synoptic Gospels to St 
John, and his use of the words of Scripture is constant 
and extensive; and yet in his ‘Exhortation to Gentiles, 
while he quotes every Gospel, and all except St Mark 
repeatedly, he mentions St John alone by name, and 
that but once* Cyprian in his address to Demetrian 
quotes words of our Lord as given by St Matthew and 
St John, but says nothing of the source from which 
he derived them*®. The books of Origen against Celsus 
turned in a great measure on the criticism of the Gos- 
pels, for Celsus had diligently examined them to find 
objections to Christianity; and yet even there the com- 
mon custom prevails. In the first book for instance our 
Lord’s words are quoted from the text of our Gospels 
more than a dozen times anonymously, and only once, 
so far as I have observed, with the mention of the Gos- 
pel in which they were to be found‘. Ata still later time 
Lactantius blamed Cyprian for quoting Scripture in a 
controversy with a heathen’, and though he shews in 
his Institutions an intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of the Evangelists he mentions only John by name, 
quoting the beginning of his Gospel’. Avnobius again 
makes no allusion to the Gospels; and Eusebius, to 
whose zeal we owe most of what is known of the history 
of the New Testament, though he quotes the Gospels 
mes in his ‘Introduction to Christian Evi- 


eighteen ti 
Evangelica), yet always does so 


dences’ (Przparatio 


quotes the Gospels of St John, St 


1 The only passage I have noticed 
Luke and St Mark by name for facts, 


is c. xxxi. (Matt. v. 44). The same 
is true of the imperfect book ad Wa- 
tiones. 

2 Protrep. § 59. ; 

3 Ad Demetr. c. i-; Matt. vii. 6: 
c. xxiv.; John xvii. 3. 

4c, lIxiii.; Luke v. 8. He also 


cc. li., Ix., Ixii-; and St Matthew 
three times as used by Celsus, cc. 
xxxiv., Xxxviii., xl. 

5 Instit. V- 4. 

6 Jnstit. Iv. 8. 
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without naming the Evangelist of whose writings he 
makes use’. 

It would be easy to extend what has been said :—to 
shew that the words of ‘the Apostle’ are quoted scarcely 
less frequently than those of the Lord, without any more 
exact citation :—that this custom of indefinite reference 
is not confined to Apologetic writings, of which indeed 
it is peculiarly characteristic, but likewise traceable in 
many other cases:—that a habit which arose almost 
necessarily in an age of manuscript literature has not 
ceased even when the printing-press has left no mate- 
rial hindrances to occasion or excuse it; but this would 
lead us away from our subject, and it must be suf- 
ficiently clear that if Justin differs in any way from 
other similar writers as to the mode in which he intro- 
duces his Evangelic quotations, it is because he has 
described with unusual care the sources from which he 
drew them. He is not less but more explicit than later 
Apologists as to the writings from which he derives his 
accounts of the Lord’s life and teaching. 

Justin's method of quotation from the Old Testa- 
ment may seem at first sight to create a difficulty. It 
has been calculated that he makes 197 citations with 
exact references to their source, and 117 indefinitely. 
But under any circumstances this fact would affect the 
peculiar estimation, and not the historical reception, of 
the New Testament books*, And since the same phe- 
nomenon occurs in writers like Clement of Alexandria 
and Cyprian, whose views on the inspiration and autho- 


1 Are we to suppose that Eusebius be drawn from the fact that Justin 
not only attached small importance mentions no author’s name? 

‘to the [Memoirs] but also that he 2 In the Apostolic Fathers Scrip- 
was actually ignorant of the author’s tural quotations are almost univer- 


‘name...,’ the inference which, we sall 
are told (Supernat. Rel. 1. 303), must Rae Hist 


.] 


rity of the New Testament were most definite and full, 
its explanation must be sought for on other principles. 
As far as Justin is concerned, the search leads to a satis- 
factory conclusion. His quotations are, I believe, ex- 
clusively prophecies; and the purpose for which he intro- 
duces them required particularity of reference’. The 
proof of Christianity, even for the heathen, was to be 
derived, as he tells us, from the fulfilment of prophecy’. 
The gift of foretelling the future—for already in his 
time this was the common view of a prophet’s work— 
was a certain mark of a divine power; and the antiquity 
of the Prophets invested them with a venerable dignity 
beyond all other poets or seers. To quote prophecy 
habitually without mentioning the Prophet’s name would 
be to deprive it of half its value; and if it seem strange 
that Justin does not quote Evangelists like Prophets, it 
is no less worthy of notice that he does quote by 
name the single prophetic book of the New Testament. 
‘Moreover also among us a man named John, one of 
‘the Apostles of Christ, prophesied in a revelation made 
‘to him that those who have believed on our Christ shall 
‘spend a thousand years in Jerusalem’®...’ This refer- 
ence to the Apocalypse appears to illustrate the dif- 
ference which Justin makes between his quotations from 
the Prophecies and the Gospels; and it is sufficiently 
justified both by the usage of later writers and by the 
object which he had in view*. 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


Kanvwee yevouery aire xa ern motn- 


Leg. Ap. 1. 32: Mwvofs mparos 
ray mpopnrar yevouevos...kal Hoatas 
52 GAXos TpopyrTns... 

2 Ap. 1. 143 and 30: THY amodekuv 
Hon ronropeda ov Tois héyouot mLo- 
revovres GANA Tois mpopyTevovar Tply 
H yevéoOar Kar’ avdryKny TeLO0LeEVol... 

3 Dial. c. 81: eedy Kal Tap’ 
nu avhp tis @ dvoua ‘Twdvvns, els 
rav amrosré\wy Tod Xpiorod, ev dmo- 


ce év ‘lepovcadiyp Tods TO nueTepy 
Xpicr@ musrevoavras MpoePyrevoe... 
The constrained manner of this spe- 
cial reference in itself serves to ex- 
plain why Justin did not mention the 
Christian writers more frequently. 

4 It is very remarkable that Justin 
makes no allusion to our Lord’s pro- 
phecy of the destruction of Jerusa- 
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ment. 


From Justin’s indefiniteness of reference we next pass 
to his inexactness of quotation. Though it sounds like 
a paradox, it is no less true, that up to a certain point 
familiarity with a book causes it to be quoted inaccu- 
rately. The memory is trusted where otherwise the 
text would be transcribed, and the error thus originated 
becomes perhaps a tradition. In addition to this dis- 
turbing influence, which must have been at least as 
powerful in Justin’s time as in our own and as fruitful 
of mistakes, the accuracy of Scriptural quotations varied 
according to a natural law derived from their subject- 
matter. In history the facts of the narrative seem of 
the first importance: in ethics the sense and spirit of 
the precept: in prophecy and doctrine the precise words 
of the Divine lesson. Conformably with this general 
rule Justin like the other Fathers may be expected to 
relate the events of Christ’s life often in his own words, 
combining, arranging, modifying, as the occasion may 
require: like them he may be expected to change but 
rarely the language of the Gospels in citing Christ’s 
teaching, though he transpose words and clauses: like 
them too, we may be allowed to believe, he would have 
quoted the language of the New Testament with scru- 
pulous care in his polemical writings if they had been 
preserved to us. If this be a mere supposition, it must 
be remembered that we have no longer those books of his 
in which we might have expected to find critical accuracy. 

But at the same time it is to be noticed that Justin 
appears to be remarkable for freedom, not only in his use 
of classical authors’, but also in his treatment of the Old 
Testament, even in the Dialogue, in which it forms the 


lem. It is quoted in the Clementine detail, pp. 232 ff Examples ma 
Homilies (Hom. 111. 15; Credner, 1. be found, Ap. 1. 3 (Plat. Rath v. 4 


291). le _ 473 D); Ap. U1. 10 (Zim. p. 28 eo: 
Semisch has examined them in Af, 11. rr (Xen. Mem. m1. I). 
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real basis of his argument. In these cases his quotations 
are confessedly taken from books, whether by memory or 
reference; and the original text can be compared with his 


_ version of it. Here at least we can determine the limits 


of accuracy within which he confined himself; and when 
they have been once fixed they will serve as a standard. 
No greater accuracy is to be expected anywhere than in 
the use of the Prophecies; and a few characteristic exam- 


_ ples of his mode of dealing with them as well as with the 


other writings of the Old Testament will shew what kind 
of variations we must be prepared to find in any refer- 
ences which he may make to the Gospel-narrative’. 

The first and most striking phenomenon in his quota- 
tions is the combination of detached texts, sometimes 
taken from different parts of the same book, and some- 
times from different books. Thus when he is explaining 
the presence of the spirit of Elias in John the Baptist 
against Trypho’s objection he says: ‘Does it not seem to 
‘you that the same transference was made in the case of 
‘ Joshua—when Moses was commanded to place his hands 
‘on Joshua (Numb. xxvii. 18), when God said to him 
‘Ana I will impart to him of the Spirit that zs in thee®?’ 
(c. xi.17). So again when shewing that the Word is the 
Messenger (dyyedos kal amrdaronos) of God he adds: ‘And 
‘moreover this will be made clear from the writings of 
‘Moses. Now it is said in them thus: The Angel of the 
‘Lord spake to Moses in a flame of fire out of the bush 
‘and said: Tam That I Am (6 &v), the God of Abraham, 
‘ the God of Isaac, the God of Yacob, the God of thy fathers. 
‘Go down to Egypt and lead forth my people’” Passages 

1 See note A at the end of the quotation. 
Section. 8 Af. 1. 63. Exod. iil. 2, 14, 6, 10. 
2 Dial. c. 49. The passage Numb. ‘These free quotations are adapted 


xi. 17 refers to the seventy elders. ‘to the wants of heathen readers’ 
Credner appears to have omitted this (Credner, 11. 58). By a reasonable 
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Apology. 
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(8B) Adapta- 
tion of texts. 


of different writers are combined even when the citation 
is made expressly from one. ‘For Jeremiah cries thus,’ 
we read,‘ Woe to you, because ye forsook a living fountain, 
‘and digged for yourselves broken cisterns which will not be 
‘able to hold water (Jerem. ii. 13). Shall there be a wil- 
‘ derness (without water] where the Mount Sion ts (Isai. xvi. 
‘1, LXX.), because I gave to Ferusalem a bill of divorce in 
‘your sight’? (Jerem. iii. 8). The intertexture of various 
passages is sometimes still more complicated. ‘What then 
‘the people of the Jews will say and do when they see 
‘Christ’s advent in glory has been thus told in prophecy 
‘by Zacharias: J will charge the four winds to gather 
‘together my children who have been scattered, I will 
‘charge the north wind to bring, and the south wind not' 
‘to hinder (cf. Zech. ii. 6; Isai. xliii. 5). And then shall 
‘there be in Ferusalem a great lamentation, not a lamen-: 
‘tation of mouths and lips, but a lamentation of heart 
‘(Zech. xii. 11), and they shall not rend their garments, 
‘but their minds (Joel ii. 13). They shall lament tribe to 
‘tribe (Zech. xii. 12); and then they shall look on him: 
‘whom they prerced (Zech. xii. 10), and say: Why, O Lord, 
‘didst Thou make us to err from Thy way? (Isai. 1xiii. 17). 
‘The glory which our fathers blessed is turned to our re- 
‘ proach” (Isai. |xiv. 11). 

The same cause which led Justin to combine various 
texts in other places led him to compress, to individualise, 


adaptation these words become: els év égexévrnoay is quoted in the 


‘These free quotations [from the 
‘Gospels] are adapted to the wants 
‘of Jewish [or heathen] readers.’ 

1 Dial. c. 114. Credner (11. 246) 
remarks that Barnabas (c. xi.) con- 
nects the two former passages toge- 
ther; yet his text is wholly different 
from that of Justin. Cf. Semisch, 
262 anm. 

WAP WAS 2: 


The clause 8yovrar ff. 


Dialogue (c. 14) as from Hosea, dpe- 
Tat 6 Aadbs Judy Kal yrwprel els dv éfe- 
kévtnoav. The reading in the LXX. 
is émiBdéYorvrar mpos we av dy Ka- 
TwpxncavTo, which arose from a dou- 
ble interchange of the Hebrew letters 
1 ‘J. The rendering which Justin 
gives occurs in John xix. 37, and also 
in Apoc.i. 7. Cf. Credner, pp. 293 
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to adapt, the exact words of Scripture for the better ex- 
pression of his meaning ; and at times he may appear to 
misuse the passages which he quotes. The extent to 
which this licence is carried will appear from the following 
examples. 
| In speaking of the duty of proclaiming the truth 
which we know, and of the judgment which will fall on 
those who know and tell it not, he quotes the declaration 
of God by Ezechiel: ‘/ have placed thee as a watchman to 
‘the house of ¥udah. Should the sinner sin, and thou not 
‘ testify to him, he indeed shall perish for his sin, but from 
‘thee will I require his blood ; but if thou testify to him, 
‘thou shalt be blameless’ (Ezech. iii. 17—19). In this 
quotation only two phrases of the original text remain ; 
but the remainder expresses the sense of the Prophet with 
conciseness and force’. Again, when referring to Plato’s 
idea of the cruciform distribution of the principle of life 
through the universe’, he says, ‘This likewise he borrowed 
‘from Moses; for in the writings of Moses it is recorded 
‘that at that point of time when the Israelites came out 
‘of Egypt and were in the wilderness venomous beasts 
‘encountered them, vipers and asps and serpents of all 
‘kinds, which killed the people ; and that by inspiration 
‘and impulse of God Moses took brass arid made an image 
‘of a cross anid set this on (émié, dat.) the holy tabernacle, 
‘and said to the people: Should you look on this image 
‘and believe in it, you shall be saved. And he has recorded 
‘that when this was done the serpents died, and so the 
‘people escaped death” (Numb. xxi. 8, 9, sqq.). The de- 


1 Dial. c. 82. 

2 Pl. Tim. p. 36 B: Tavrny oby Thy 
foracw waicav dierdqv KaTa pAKOS 
oxlcas, péonv mpds pméonv éxaTépav 
arAnAats olov (x) mpocBakwv Karé- 
kapwev els KUK)OV... Justin’s quota- 


tion of the passage is characteristic : 
"Exlacev avrov [sc. Tov vidv Tou cod] 
év T@ Travtl. 

3 Ap. 1. 60. From the compari- 
son of John iii. 15, I prefer to put 
the stop after éy av7@. Credner 
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These varia- 
tions in 
many cases 
must be 
errors of 
memory. 


Application 
of Fustin’s 


of the erection of the life-giving symbol on the tabernacle 
—that type of the outward world, of the address of Moses 
to the people, are due entirely to Justin’s interpretation of 
the narrative. He gave what he thought to be the spirit 
and meaning of the passage, and in so doing has not pre- 
served one significant word of the original text. 

In many cases it is possible to explain these peculiari- 
ties of Justin’s quotations by supposing that he intention- 
ally deviated from the common text in order to bring out 
its meaning more clearly: in others he may have followed 
a traditional rendering or accommodation of scriptural 
language, such as are current at all times; but after every 
allowance has been made, a large residue of passages 
remains from which it is evident that the variations often 
spring from errors of memory. He quotes, for instance, 
the same passage in various forms; and that not only in 
different books, but even in the same book, and at short 
intervals. He ascribes texts to wrong authors; and that 
in the Dialogue as well as in the Apology, even when he 
shews in other places that he is not ignorant of their true 
source’. And once more: the variations are most remark- 
able and frequent in short passages: that is exactly in 
those for which it would seem superfluous to unroll the 
MS. and refer to the original text”. 

If then it be sufficiently made out that Justin dealt in 


(p. 28) omits év apparently by mis- Zechariah (c. 35); Jeremiah for Da- 


take. 


It will be observed that in the 
quotation each chief word is changed: 
mpooBdémew is substituted for ém- 
Bréwewv, coferOar for ¢qv, and miw- 
Tevew is introduced as the condition 
of healing. These changes are also 
preserved in a general way in the 
second allusion to the passage, Dial. 
c. 94, which otherwise approaches 
more nearly to the LXX. 

+ In the Afology: Zephaniah for 


niel (c. 51); Isaiah for Jeremiah (c. 
53). In the Dialogue: Jeremiah for 
Isaiah (c. 12); Hosea for Zechariah 
(c. 14); Zechariah for Malachi (c. 49). 
The first passage (Zech. ix. 9) is 
rightly quoted in Dial. c. 53; the 
next (Dan. vii. 13) rightly alluded to 
in Dial. c. 76. Cf. Semisch, 240 anm. 

* See note B at the end of the 
Section. 
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this manner with the Old Testament, which was sanctioned 
in each jot and tittle by the authority of Christ himself, 
which was already inwrought into the Christian dialect by 
long and habitual use, which was familiarized to the 
Christian disputant by continual and minute controversy: 
—can it be expected that he should use the text of the 
Gospels with more scrupulous care? that he should in 
every case refer to his manuscript to ascertain the exact 


_words of the record? that he should preserve them free 


from traditional details? that he should keep distinctly 
separate cognate accounts of the same event, complemen- 
tary narratives of the same discourse? If he combined 
the words of Prophets to convey to the heathen a fuller 
notion of their divine wisdom, and often contented himself 
with the sense of Scripture even when he argued with a 
Jew, can it be a matter of surprise that to heathen and to 
Jews alike he sets forth rather the substance than the 
letter of those Christian writings which had for them no 
individual authority? In proportion as the idea of a New 
Testament Canon was less clear in his time, or at least 
less familiarly realized by ancient usage, than that of the 
Old Testament; in proportion as the Apostolic writings 


_ were invested with less objective worth for those whom he 


addressed; we may expect to find his quotations from 
the Evangelists more vague and imperfect and inaccurate 
than those from the Prophets. So far as it is not so, the 
fact implies that personal study had supplied the place 
of traditional knowledge, that what was wanting to the 
Christian Scriptures in the clearness of defined authority 
was made up by the sense of their individual value. 

‘It has been said that Justin’s quotations are fre- 
quently made from memory’. This appears to be an 


1 The hypothesis that Justin so he did what any one in a similar posi- 
quoted, is simply the supposition that tion would do still, He was steeped 
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Chap. ii. | inevitable conclusion from the fact, that where he quotes 


= a saying twice the quotations for the most part present 
differences greater or less. Such differences would have 
been impossible if in each case he had referred to his 


‘written Gospel.’ 


The examples of repeated quotations 


which I have noticed are the following: 


Afpol. 15. 
But be ye kind and pitiful 
(xpnorot cal oixrippoves) 
as also your Father 
ts kind and pitiful, 


and He maketh His sun to rise 
upon simmers and just men and 
evil. 


Dial. 96. 

Be ye kind and pitiful (ypyorot 
Kal oikTippoves) 

as also your heavenly Father. 

For we see the Almighty God 
kind and pitiful, 

making His sun to rise upon 
unthankful men and just, 

and raining upon holy men and 
evil... 


The addition of ypnords, which is not found in our 
texts, in both passages points to a various reading. 


A pol. 15. 
Pray for your enemies (rav éy6. 
Upar), 
and love those that hate you, 
and bless those-that curse you, 
and pray for those that despite- 
fuily use you. 


Dial. 133. 
to pray even for enemies (rov 
€x9p.), 
and to love those that hate, 
and to bless those that curse. 


Here the coincidences of pray for for love, and of 
love for do good to, mark a different form (perhaps oral) 


of the precept from that found in our text. 


pp. 142f. 


in the words of the Lord gathered 
from the Gospels and he brought 
them together as they rose before 
him in a connexion harmonious with 
his purpose. The aim of the Mis- 
sionary or the Preacher is to con- 
vey the effect of that with which he 


Compare 


is filled. No one, I imagine, sup- 
poses that Justin picked out phrases 
from his MS. any more than we 
ourselves pick out phrases from our 
printed Bibles when we link passage 
with passage. 
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Afpol. 16. 
When one came to him 
and said, 
Good Master, He answered 


‘saying, 

No one is good 
except only God 
ee made all things. 


Afpol. 16. 
But many shall say to me, 
Lord, Lord, did we not in Thy 
name 
eat and drink and do mighty 
works ? 
And then I will say to them, 
Depart from me 
Ye workers of iniquity. 


Apol. 16. 
Whoso heareth me 
and doeth what I say 
heareth Him that sent me. 


Apol. 16. 
For many shall come (#§ovor) 
in my name 
clothed without zzdeed in sheep- 
skins, 
but Jdemg inwardly ravening 
wolves. 


Yet compare p. 141. 
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Dial. tot. 
When one said to him, 


Good Master, He answered, 
Why callest thou me good? 


One ts good, my Father 
which ts in heaven. 


_ The difference here is complete. 


Dial. 76. 
Many shall say to me 2” that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not in Thy 
name 
eat and drink and prophesy and 
cast out devils ? 
And I will say to them, 
Depart from me. 


Here again the differences are remarkable. 


Apol. 62. 
He that heareth me 


heareth Him that sent me. 


Dial. 35. 
Many shall come (€Aevoovrat) 
in my name 
clothed without in sheep-skins, 


but inwardly they are ravening 
wolves. 


The coincidence of Sépyata mpoBatav (sheep-skins) 
is remarkable and perhaps points to a distinct reading. 
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Apol. 63. 
No man knoweth (éyvo) 


the Father, save the Son ; 
nor the Son, save the Father 
and they to whom the Son 
reveals Him. 


Compare p. 134 n. 


Dial. 17. 
whited sepulchres, 
appearing fair without 
éut full within of dead men’s 
bones. 


Dial. 76 (cf. c. 51). 
The Son of Man must suffer 
many things and be rejected 
by the Scribes and Pharisees, 
and be crucified and on the 
third day rise again. 
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Dial. 100. 
No man cometh to know (ywo- 
oket) 
the Father, save the Son; 
nor the Son, save the Father 
and they to whom the Son 
reveals Him. 


Dial. 112. 
whited sepulchres, 
appearing fair without 
and full within of dead men’s 
bones. 


Dial. too. 
The Son of Man must suffer 
many things and be rejected 
by the Pharisees and Scribes, 
and be crucified and on the 
third day rise again. 


The insertion of ‘the Pharisees’ must be noticed. 


See p. 147: 


Dial. 49. 
But He that is stronger than I 
shall come (7é&er), whose sandals 
I am not worthy to bear. 


Dial. 88. 
for He that is stronger than I 
shall come (7£ex), whose sandals 
I am not worthy to bear. 


The occurrence of #£e in both places seems to mark 
a true various reading. Compare pp. 143 ff. 


A careful consideration of these crucial passages 


will, I believe, establish two conclusions which explain all 
the phenomena offered by Justin’s quotations : the first is, 
that he quoted (often, at least,) from memory, and the 
second, that his Evangelic texts had several readings (like 


those of D, for example,) of which there are either few 
or no traces elsewhere. 
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To examine in detail the whole of Justin’s quotations 
would be tedious and unnecessary. It will be enough to 
examine (1) those which are alleged by him as quotations, 
and those also which though anonymous are yet found 
repeated with the same variations either (2) in Justin’s 
own writings or (3) in heretical books. It is evidently on 
these quotations that the decision hangs. If they be 
naturally reconcilable with Justin’s use of the Canonical 
Gospels, the partial inaccuracy of the remainder can be 
of little moment. But if they be clearly derived from 
uncanonical sources, the general coincidence of the mass 
with our Gospels only shews that there was a wide uni- 
formity in the Evangelic tradition. 

In seven passages only, as far as I can discover’, 
does Justin distinctly quote the Memoirs (yéypamraz); and 
in these passages, if anywhere, it is natural to expect 
that he will preserve the exact language of one of the 
Gospels which he used, just as in anonymous quotations 
we may conclude that he gives the substance of the com- 


mon narrative? The result of a first view of these pas- 


1 4p. 1. 66 (Luke xxii. 19, 20) and 
Dial. c. 103 (Luke xxii. 42—44) (cf. 
Matt. xxvi. 28) are not properly quo- 
tations of words, but concise narra- 
tives. The first runs as follows: of 
yap ambcrono. ev Tols “yevouévors on’ 
aitav amrouynuovevuacw, a Kadetrat 
evayyéXia, ovTws Tapédwxay evreTahOat 
avrois* Tov Inaodv \aBbyra dprov ebxa- 
pisrhoavra elreiv' Toiro moire eis 
Thy dvduvnoly pov’ Kal 7d joTnpLov 
duolws AaBdvra Kal evXapLoTHTayTa 
elreiv’ Todd ort 76 alud mou’ Kal movors 
avrots peradotva. The reference, it 
will be observed, is to ‘the Gospels 
(plural) and to ‘the Apostles,’ and 
the account is oblique. No more is 
told than is sufficient to establish the 
parallel with the Mithraic mysteries 
which he draws. The marvel is, not 
that Justin should have compressed 


the record, but that he should have 
told so much of a sacrament which 
was carefully kept from public know- 
ledge. Comp. Dial. 70. 

The second passage has been al- 
ready noticed p. 115, n. 1. 

Differences in detail supposed to 
have been derived by Justin from 
the Memoirs will be examined in the 
next division (3). 

2 The general moral teaching of 
the Lord which is epitomised in ‘Af. 
I. 13—17 is introduced by the follow- 
ing phrases rtocodrov elwev—raira 
édldazev—radra eépn—olrws mapexe- 
hevsaro—ds 6 Xpuwrds eunvucer 
elrwv—I venture to think that few 
will admit that words so introduced 
in the connexion in which they stand 
are “professedly literal quotations” 
from written documents (Supernat. 
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sages is striking. Of the seven five agree verbally with 
the text of St Matthew or St Luke, exhibiting indeed 
three slight various readings not elsewhere found, but 
such as are easily explicable’: the sixth is a compressed 


Rel. 1. pp. 375 ff.). "The same gene- 
ral forms of reference (elpyxet, ép7, 
édtdaze, é85a) are used in all cases 
(I believe) except those quoted in 
these paragraphs (a). 

1 The passages are these: 

1. Dial. c. 103: obros 6 5i:dBodos 
...€V TOUS aTropnwovevact TOY a7ro0- 
orb\w yéypartat moocehOdw atT@ 
kal meipdgwv péxpt Tov elretv ait@ 
TIpockivyncéy wo’ Kal dmroxplvacbac 
aitm tov Xpiordv’ “Travye drlow 
pov gatavad: KUpiov tov Oedv 
TOV WHogKUYHTELS KAL AUTO Movy 
Natpetoers=Matt. iv. 10. The 
addition é7lcw pov is supported by 
fairly good authority, though proba- 
bly it is only a very early interpola- 
tion, as early as the time of Justin, 
like other readings of D Syr. Vt. and 
Lat. Vt. The form of the quotation 
explains the omission of yéypamrar 
yap, which Justin indeed elsewhere 
recognizes, C. 125: daoxplverat yap 
avry: Téypamra kipiov tov Gedy 
K.T.D, 

In the Clementine Homilies the 
answer assumes an entirely different 
complexion (Hom. VIII. 21): doxpt- 
vdwevos odv pn Véyparrary Kupiov 
Tov Oedv cov PoBnOjcy kal avT@ 
AaTpevoecs movov. 

2. Dial. c. 105: tatra elpnxévar 
év roils dmrouvnmovetuacr yéypamrac’ 
"Edy wh weptoceton vmav } de- 
katoctvn mwrelovy TOY ypaupa- 
Téwy kal Papicalwy, ov ph elo- 
€XGnre els thy Baclrerav roy 
ovpavav=Matt. v. 20. The trans- 
position vuay % dix. is certainly cor- 
rect. For Clement’s variations in 
quoting this verse dee Griesbach, 
Sym. Crit. I. 251. 

3. Dial. c. 107: yéypamra é 
TOS ATrouYHuovedjacw Se ol dd Too 
yévous duay cugnroivres airG é\eyov 
8rt Acitov nuiv snwetov. Kat dae- 


xplvaro avrotss Teved movnpa xal 
potxarls onpetov éemcgnret, cal 
onpmetov ov doOncerat avros el 
pn Td onpetov "lwva= Matt. xii. 
[38], 39- The first part, as its form 
shews, is quoted freely; our Lord’s 
answer differs from the text of St 
Matthew only in reading avrois for 
avr. Such a confusion of relatives 
with an antecedent like -yeved is very 
common. Cf. Luke x. 13 (xaOnuevot 
-at); Acts ii. 3 (éxd@icev-av). Winer, - 
N.7. Gramm. § 58. 4. b, p- 458 (ed. 6). 
Dial. c. 49: 6 nuérepos Xpi- 
otros elpnxe... HrAlas peéev édedoerat 
kal adwoxatacTnoe: tavta: dé- 
yw 5é Uuty dre "HAlas Hd WAGE, 
kal ovK éwéyvwoay avtov GAN 
érolncav aut@ oa HOéAnoaY 
kal yéypamra Ort TéTE cUYIKaV 
of pa@nral bre wept *Iwdvvov 
Tov Bamtlotrov elrev avtots= 
Matt. xvii. 11—13. The express 
quotation (ver. 13) agrees exactly 
with the text of St Matthew, and 
Credner admits that it must have 
been taken from his Gospel (p. 237). 
In the other part the text of St Mat- 
thew has épxerat (wpGrov is certainly 
spurious), and év avrg, but the pre- 
position is omitted by SN D F U &«., 
see however Mark ix. 13. Credner 
insists (p. 219) on the variation é\ev- 
oeoOa (repeated again in the same 
chapter) ; with how much justice the 
various readings in Luke xxiii. 29 may 
shew. See also Gen. xviii. 14: dva- 
atpégw (Dial. c. 56); amoorpépw 
(Dial. c. 126); dvacrpéyw (LXX.). 
Cf. p. 140, and the next note. [This 
passage is inserted with some doubt 
on account of the use of yéypamrat.] 
5. Dial. c. 105: xal yap drok- 
Sods 7d mvedua él rG cravpg cle" 
Ildrep els xetpads cov maparl- 
Gemat Td mvevud pour ws Kal éx 
Tav dmrouvnwoveupdrwy Kal TovTo éua- 
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summary of words related by St Matthew: the seventh 
alone presents an important variation in the text of a 
verse, which is however otherwise very uncertain. Our 
inquiry is thus confined to the last two instances; and 
it must be seen whether their disagreement from the 
Synoptic Gospels is such as to outweigh the agreement 
of the remaining five. 

The first passage occurs in the account which Justin 
gives of the Crucifixion as illustrating the prophecy in 
Psalm xxi.: ‘Those who looked on Christ as He hung 
‘on the Cross shook their heads and pointed with their 
‘lips and sneering said in mockery these things which 
‘are also written in the Memoirs of His Apostles: He 
‘called Himself the Son of God ; let Him come down and 
‘walk; let God save Him’? These exact words do not 
occur in our Gospels. In St Matthew the taunts are: 
Thou that destroyest the Temple and buildest it in three 
days, save Thyself: of Thou art the Son of God, come 
down from the Cross...He saved others: Himself He 
cannot save. He is the King of Israel: let Him now 
come down from the Cross and we will believe on Him. 
He trusted on God: let Him deliver Him now if He will 
have Him, for He said, I am the Son of God. St Mark 
gives a slight variation of one phrase: Let the Christ, the 
King of Israel, come down from the Cross, that we may see 
and believe. St Luke’s quotation is shorter: He saved 


Gov = Luke xxiii. 46. The quotation relrw cwodrw avrov 6 Oeds. The 


is verbally correct: maparl@ena, not 
mapabnoopal, is certainly the right 
reading. 

1 Dial. c. tor: Ol Oewpobyres av- 
Tov éoTavpwevov Kal keparas ExaoTos 
éxivow Kal Ta xeldn SréoTpe por 
kal Tots puéwrihpow ev addHrots T dee- 
pwowvres t eheyov elpwyevdevor TAUTA 
G Kal ev rots dmopynuovetpac. Tw 
Grocréhwv avrov yéypamrat. Yldv 
Oeoo éavrov edeye, KaTaBas mepiTra.- 


account in the Afology (I. 38) appears 
to prove that Justin gives only the 
substance of the Evangelic account: 
Dravpwhevros yap avrouv éf€oTpe pov 
ra xeldn Kal éxlyouy Tas Kepadas é- 
yovres* ‘O vexpovs dvayelpas purdodw 
éaurév. It is strange that in the quo- 
tation from the Psalm in Dial. 1. ¢. 
the words cwodrw avréy are omitted, 
though they are given in c. 98. 
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Matt. xi. 27. 


Luke x. 22. 


others; let Him save Himself, if this is the Christ of God, 
the Chosen. The peculiarity of Justin’s phrase lies in the 
word ‘[let Him] walk’? No Manuscript or Father (so 
far as we know) has preserved any reading of the passage 
with this peculiarity ; and if it appear that Justin’s quo- 
tation is not deducible from our Gospels, due allowance 
being made for the object which he had in view, that is, 
to give a summary account of the record of the Evangelic 
narratives, its source must remain concealed. 

The remaining passage is more remarkable. While 
interpreting the same Psalm xxi. Justin speaks of Christ 
as dwelling in the holy place, as the praise of Israel, to 
whom the mysterious blessings pronounced in old times 
to the Patriarchs belonged; and then he adds: ‘Yea 
‘and it is written in the Gospel that he said : Ad/ things 
‘have been delivered to me by the Father; and no man 
‘knoweth the Father except the Son, nor the Son except the 
‘Father, and those to whomsoever the Son shall reveal 
‘[the Father and Himself\?? The last clause occurs 
again twice in the Apology, with the single variation 
that the verb is an aorist (éyyw) and not a present 
(yuvdoner)®. 


There are here three various readings to be noticed. 


* It must be remarked that this valent to ‘makes a revelation,’ i.e. of 


word is not found in 4. 1. 38 where 
the taunt is said to be (ds padedy 
dvvacbe) ‘O vexpods avaryelpas protic Ow 
éavrov. Nothing, I think, could 
shew more clearly that Justin pur- 
poses to give only the substance of 
the narrative which he quotes. 

* Dial. c. 100: kal & 7G evayye- 
Ai 6€ yéyparra. elrav [6 Xprords:] 
Mdavra Ho. mapadédorar vd Tov ma- 
Tpos’ kal ovdels ywdoxe Tov marépa 
el phy 0 ulds: ode Tov uidy ef pr) 6 3ra- 
Tnp kal ols dv 6 ulos drokadiy. The 
last word dmroxadvWy, as it has no 
immediate object, is I believe equi- 


His own nature and of the nature 
of the Father. So I find Augustine 
takes the passage: Quest. Zvv. 1. 1. 

3 Ap. 1. 63 (bis). Credner (1. 248 
ff.) insists on the appearance of this 
reading éyvw, as if it were a mark of 
the influence of Gnostic documents 
on Justin’s narrative. It is a suffi- 
cient answer that the reading is not 
only found in Marcion and the Cle- 
mentines, but also repeatedly in 
Clement of Alexandria and Origen 
(Griesb. Symb. Crit. 1. 271). Cf. 
Semisch, p. 367. 
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f All things have been delivered 4o me (wapadéborar)’ for 
‘all things were (aot.) delivered to me (arapedo0n)’—the 
transposition of the words Father and Son—the phrase 
‘those to whomsoever the Son shall reveal (Him|]’ for ‘he 
‘to whomsoever the Son shall please to [Bovrnrtar] reveal 
ié [Him]. Of these the first is not found in any authority 
in the text of St Matthew, but it occurs in a few copies 
of St Luke and is a common variation’; and the last is 
supported by Clement, Origen, and other Fathers, so 
that it cannot prove anything against Justin’s use of the 
Canonical Gospels’, while Justin himself in another place 
uses the present. 

The transposition of the words still remains; and 
how little weight can be attached to that will appear 
upon an examination of the various forms in which the 

text is quoted by Fathers like Origen, Irenzus, and 
Epiphanius, who admitted our Gospels exclusively. sis 
occurs in them, as will be seen from the table of read- 
ings, with almost every possible variation®. Irenzus in 


1 Cf. John vii. 39: Bedopuévor, Sobev. Abbot, 1. c. pp. 92 f. 


2 Cf Griesbach, Syd. Crit. lege 
3 The extent of the varieties of reading found in early orthodox authorities 


independent of Justin is shewn in the following scheme: 


St Matt. xi. 27 ovdels emvyuveoxer Tov vidy eld marnp ovde tov marépa Tis (I) 
Clem. Strom. 1.§178 5, @yv a3 A mn “A Py 3, om. (2) 
Orig. ¢. Cels. VI. 17 5» + Ay ss ¥ ni i 5, om. (3) 
Orig. c. Cels. VII. 44 9» ‘ 5) TATEPA 55 vids om. om. om. om. (4) 
Clem. Strom. V.§ 85 [ovdels] Tov marépa &YVH 5, > OM. ONt. OM. OM. (5) 


Orig. in Joh. I. § 42 ovdels yyw TOV mar epa 3 0», 
—— in Foh. XXXU.- 18 viov. 4, Tarnp 


) oe) 
(1) émeywooxer el ph o vids Kal @ édy BovdAnrat 6 vlos daroxadvyat 
(2) om. o + - 5) Gv (OM. a amoxahuwy 
(3) * om. ” ” ” i eck om. ” ” ” 
(4) om. om. om. om. om. aes’ om. s 5 45 
(5) Oi wius aM sles de 21023 s=* a o ve 


9 
Compare also Clem. Pad. 1. § 203 Strom. Vil. § 58. Orig. 27 Foh. XIII. 
§ 25; XIX. § I- From this evidence it is impossible not to believe that 
éyvw was found in some early MSS. of the Gospels. ‘ 
Credner (I. p. 249) quotes from Irenzeus (IV. 6. 1) ‘et cul revelare Pater 
voluerit,’ but I can find no authority for such a reading. The mistake at 


least shews how easy it is to misquote such a text. 
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the course of one chapter quotes the verse first as it 
stands in the Canonical text; then in the same order, 
but with the last clause like Justin’s; and once again 
altogether as he has given it, with the present (yeveoel, 
cognoscit)'; and in another place he gives the first clause 
as Justin with a ‘past’ (éyva, cognovit)*. Epiphanius 
likewise quotes the text seven times in the same order as 
Justin, and four times as it stands in the Gospels*.- If 
indeed Justin’s quotations were made from memory, no 
transposition could be more natural; and if we suppose 
that he copied the passage directly from a Manuscript, 
there is no difficulty in believing that he may have found 
it so written in a Manuscript of the Canonical St Matthew, 
since the variation is excluded by no internal improba- 
bility, while it is found elsewhere, and its origin is easily 
explicable‘. 


1 Tren. rv. 6. 1 Nemo cognoscit filium nisi pater neque patrem quis t 


Iv. 6. 7 ” ” ” ” ” ” ” om. 2) 
Evfo. 3 Pe ae patrem ,, filius ,, filimm ov. (3) 
Heretics ap. Iren./.c. ,, cognovit ,, " a nec on om. (4) 


Iren. II. 14. ” 
Tertull. c. AZare. 11. 27 or 7 5 is 
¢. Marc. 1v.25 — scit ee 
(1) cognoscit nisi filius et — cui 


” ” ” ” 


” bh 
voluerit filius revelare 


(2) om. 9» 9s 95 Quibuscunque om. ,, revelaverit 
(3) ont. _» Pater ,, 5 Onis teas rs 
(4) om. sate cui ont. 


” ” 
Compare note 4, below. 


This variation is the more remarkable 
since in Iv. 6. 1, Irenxus attributes 
the reading of Justin to those qui 
peritiores Apostolis volunt esse. 

* Tren. 11. 14. 7:I can sec nothing in 
this passage to indicate that Irenzeus 
is using a reading which he rejects. 
So far is ovit (cognovit) from being 
of a heretical stamp, that ovit is 
the reading of the Old and Vulgate 
Latin, a few copies of the former 
only reading cognoscit (agnoscit). Au- 
gustine has both readings (cognoscit, 
novit). 

3 Semisch, p. 369. ¢ 9. c. Her. 


Il. 2. 43 (p. 766); 1. 1. 4 (p. 466 8B). 

4 Semisch has well remarked (p. 
366) that the word warpés immedi- 
ately preceding may have led to the 
transposition. 

To avoid repetition it may be well 
to give the passage as it Stands in 
various heretical books, that Justin’s 
independence of them may be at once 
evident. 

(2) MaRCION (Dial. ap. Orig. § 1, 
Pp. 283): ovdels éyvw rdv mwarépa el wh 
0 vids, ove Tov vidy Tis yevddoxer et wh 
omarhp. The reading of the Marcion- 
ite interlocutor is apparently accept- 


_ point to a written source; and any crucial coincidences 
with other documents which shew in what direction we 
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If the direct quotations which Justin makes from the | Chap. ii. 
Apostolic Memoirs supply no adequate proof that he | (p) Repeti- 
used any books different from our Canonical Gospels, it seme Gavi 

remains to be seen whether there be anything in the the Canons 


character of his indefinite references to the substance of 
the Gospels which leads to such a conclusion: whether 
there be any stereotyped variations in his narrative which 


must look for it. 

It has been remarked already that a false quotation 
may become a tradition. Much more is it likely to re- 
appear from association in a writer to whom it has once 
occurred by accident, or been suggested by peculiar in- 
fluences. It must be shewn that there is something in 
the variation in the first instance which excludes the 
belief that it is merely a natural error, before any stress 
can be“laid upon the fact of its repetition, which within 
certain limits is even to be expected. Erroneous read- 
ings continually recur in the works of Fathers who have 
preserved the true text in other passages where for some 


Cases when 
the repeti- 
tion ofa 
reading 
becomes int- 
portant. 


ed in the argument. Directly after- vids dmoxadvyy. Irenzeus does not 
wards however the words are given: criticize the reading. This differs 
ovdels yurdoxer Tov vlov el wh 6 marhp, from Justin’s by kal (for ovdé) and @ 
and ovdels olde Tov vidv. These varia- (for o’s). In the context mapedobn 
tions are found, it is to be remem- stands for Justin’s apadédorat. 
bered, in an argument between Chris. The case appears to me to be 
tians. quite simple, and to call for no 
(8B) CLEMENTINES, om. XVII. 4: argument. Origen (to take one ex- 
ovbels &yvw Tov marépa el pi é ulés, ample) unquestionably used our Ca- 
dys ob5e Tov Uloy Tus olden [el5ev, Cred. ?] nonical Gospels as alone of authority ; 
el ph 6 marhp Kal ols dy BovAnra yet he several times agrees with 
[Bovrkera, Cred., Cotel.] 6 vids dzo- Justin both (1) as to order and (2) 
kadvwat. The text is repeated in the .as to the tense évw. Either then 
same words, Hom. XVIII. 4, 13) 20 he found the reading which he 
(part). The difference of Justin’s quoted in manuscripts of St Mat- 
reading from this is clear and strik- thew, or made an. error of memory. 
ing. Cf. Recogn. Il. 47- What he did Justin may have done 
The MARCOSIANS, Iren. I. 20. also. It must be remembered also 
3: ovdels Eyvw rov marépa el u7 0 vids, that Justin reads ywaoxer in the one 


xal rov vidv el wy Oo marhp Kal @ dy 6 express quotation which he makes. 
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reason or other there seemed to be especial need for 
accuracy’. Justin himself has reproduced passages of 
the LXX. with persistent variations, of which no traces 
can be elsewhere found*. Unless then it can be made 
out that the recurrent readings in which he differs from 
the text of the Evangelists, whom he did not profess to 
quote, are more striking or more numerous than those 
found in the other Fathers, and in his own quotations 
from the Old Testament, the fact that there are corre- 
sponding variations in both cases serves only to shew 
that he treated the Gospels as they did, or as he himself 
treated the Prophets, and not that he was either unac- 
quainted with their existence or ignorant of their pecu- 
liar claims. 

The real nature of the various readings of Justin’s 
quotations will appear more clearly by a comparison 
with those found at present in Manuscripts of the New 
Testament. Errors of quotation often find a parallel in 
errors of copying; and even where they differ in extent 
they frequently coincide in principle. If we exclude 
mistakes in writing, differences in inflexion and ortho- 
graphy, adaptations for ecclesiastical reading, and in- 
tentional corrections, the remaining various readings in 
the Gospels may be divided generally into synonymous 
words and phrases, transpositions, marginal glosses, and 
combinations of parallel passages*. This classification 
will serve exactly for the recurrent variations in Justin; 


1 See Semisch, pp. 330 sqq. Any 
critical commentary to the New 
Testament will furnish a crowd of 
instances. I intended to give a 
collection from Griesbach’s Symboke 
Critice—only from Clement and Ori- 


Schulz in his third edition of the first 
volume of Griesbach’s New Testa- 
ment, pp. xxxviil. sqq. He has illus- 
trated each class by a series of exam- 
ples, which may be well compared 
with Justin’s quotations. I cannot 


gen—-but it proved too bulky. 

2 eg. Isai. xlii. 6 sq. Credner, 
Beitrage, u. pp. 165, 213 sqq. 

* This classification is given by 


admit that the grounds of explana- 
tion proposed are ‘ purely imaginary.’ 
They lie in the historical investiga- 
tion of the text of the Gospels. 


1.] 


and as it was made for an independent purpose it cannot 
seem to have been suggested by them, however nearly 
it explains their origin. 

In the first group of passages which Justin quotes 
in his Apology from the ‘ Precepts of Christ’ he says: 
_©Now concerning our affection (orépyeuv) for all men He 
“taught this: Jf ye love them which love you what strange 
‘thing do ye? for the fornicators do this...And to the 
‘end that we should communicate to those who need... 
‘He said: Give to every one that asketh, and from him 
‘that would borrow turn ye not away; for if ye lend to 
‘them of whom ye hope to receive, what strange thing do 
‘ye? this even the publicans do’’ The whole form of 
the quotation, the context, the intertexture of the words 
of St Matthew and St Luke, shew that the quotation is 
made from memory. How then are we to regard the 
repetition of the phrase ‘what strange thing do ye?’ 
The corresponding words in St Luke in both cases are 
what thank have ye? in St Matthew, who has only the 
first passage, what reward have ye ? This very diversity 
might occasion the new turn which Justin gives to the 
sentence ; and the last words point to its source in the 
text of St Matthew: Jf ye love them which love you, what 
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mous 
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First in- 
stance. 
Luke vi. 32. 


1 Ap. 1. 15: Mepi 8 Tob orépyew 
dmavras Taira édldatev El ayaware 
ros dyamravras vuas, rl Kauvov 
movetre; (‘Tha moby ere; Mt. 
rola vuiv xdpis éstlv ; Le.) Kal yap 
of wépvor (ol reAwvar Mz. of opLap- 
twrot Le.) rodro moovow (Luke vi. 
32; Matt. v. 46)...His 5é 70 Kowwr- 
civ Tots Seomévors Kal udev mpos ddEar 
moutv raira &pn Mavrl rp alroivre 
3ldore (56s Mt. Sidov Le.) kal rov Bov- 
Aopevov (érovTa Mt.) daveloacbat 
ph droorpagyre (-7s Mt. the text of 
Lc. is here quite different). El yap 
Saveltere map wv édmlfere AaBeiy, Th 
awov trovetre ; (Mt. omits this clause: 


Le. ut supra) Totro kal of reAavac 
mowvow (Matt. v- 42; Luke vi. 30, 
34). In all the quotations from 
Justin I have marked _the variations 
from the text of the Gospels by Xo- 
man letters in the Jtalictsed transla- 
tion, and in the original by spaced 
letters. Ifthere appear to be any fair 
MS. authority for a reading which 
Justin gives I have not noticed it, 
unless it be of grave importance. For 
instance in the second passage AaPety 
is read for dwodaBely by & B L; and 
in the first rovro for 70 atré by good 
Greek and (especially) Latin authori- 
ties. 
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Second in- 
stance. 


Matt. vii. 17. 


reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same ? 
And if ye salute your brethren only, what remarkable 
thing do ye? Do not even the heathen so’? The change 
of the word («awés for mepeoods) which alone remains 
to be explained—if indeed it were not suggested by 
the common idiom*—falls in with the peculiar object of 
Justin’s argument, who wished to shew the reformation 
wrought in men by Christ's teaching. The repetition 
of the phrase in two passages closely connected was 
almost inevitable. 

The recurrent readings in Justin offer another in- 
stance of the substitution of a synonymous phrase for 
the true text. He quotes our Lord as saying: ‘Many 
‘shall come in my name clothed without in sheep-skins 
‘but being inwardly ravening wolves*? This quotation 
again is evidently a combination of two passages of St 
Matthew, and made from memory. The longer expres- 
sion in Justin reads like a paraphrase of the words in 
the Gospel, and is illustrated by the single reference 
made to the verse by Clement, who speaks of the Pro- 
phetic Word as describing some men under the image 


1 Matt. v. 47: 7l mepiccov tovetre; 
In this verse we must read é@vixol for 
Tedwver, but TeAavar is undoubtedly 
the right reading in the correspond- 
ing clause in ver. 46, and thus the 
connexion of the words is scarcely 
less striking than before. At the 
same time Justin may have read re- 
Adar the verse is not quoted by 
Clement, Origen, or Irenzus. 

2 The phrase xawov toveiy occurs 
in Plato, Resp. II. 399 E. It is pos- 
sible that qepiccov trovety may be 
found elsewhere, but I doubt whether 
it would be used in the same sense; 
Tepiood tpdooew has a meaning alto- 
gether different. 


3 Dial. c. 35 (Ap. 1. 16): Tondol 


édevoovta (jtousw Ap.) érl rH dvd- 
Harl pou &whev (+puev Ap.) evde- 
dumévor Séppatra rpoBarwy, éow- 
Oev dé eloe (8vres AD.) NUKOL Aprayes 
(Matt. xxiv. 5; vii. 15). Immedi- 
ately below (Déa/. Z. c.) Justin quotes, 
IIpocéxere dro trav Wevdorpopyrav 
oirwes €Xevcovrar (epxovra Mt.) 
mpos twas &EwOev, «.7.. (Matt. vii. 
15: & évdvpacr mpoBdrwv). The 
phrase évdvuact mpoBdrwv is very 
strange, and though there is appa- 
rently no variation in the MSS. dépya- 
ochas been conjectured. Cf. Schulz, 
tm 2. Semisch has remarked that 
évdeduuévor dépuara shews traces 
of the text of St Matthew (p. 340). 
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of wolves arrayed in sheep's fleeces’. If Clement allowed 
himself this licence in quoting the passages, surely it 
cannot be denied to Justin. 

In close connexion with these various readings is 
another passage in which Justin substitutes a special for 
a general word, and replaces a longer and more unusual 
enumeration of persons by a short and common one. 
‘Christ cried aloud before He was crucified, The Son of 
‘Man must suffer many things and be rejected by (v7r0) 
‘the scribes and Pharisees and be crucified and on the 
‘third day rise again®’ In another place the same words 
occur with the transposition of the titles ‘...by the Pha- 
‘risees and scribes’ Once again the text is given 
obliquely : ‘Christ said that He must suffer many things 
‘of (amd) the scribes and Pharisees and be crucified...’ 
In this last instance the same preposition is used as in 
St Luke, and the two variations only remain constant— 
‘scribes and Pharisees’ for ‘elders and chief priests and 
‘scribes,’ and ‘crucified’ for ‘put to death*®’ Though these 
readings are not supported by any Manuscript autho- 
rity, they are sufficiently explained by other Patristic 
quotations. The example of Origen shews the natural 
difficulty of recalling the exact words of such a passage. 
At one time he writes The Son of Man must be rejected 
of (amo) the chief priests and elders...; again...of the 
chief priests and Pharisees and scribes...; again...of the 


3 In Matt. xvi. 21 made umd is 
read by D; in Mark viii. 31 it is 
supported by 8 B CD (which how- 


1 Clem. Al. Protr. § 4: AUKot Kw- 
Slos mpoBaTwy nugres LEvol. 
2 Dial. c. 76: "BBba yap mpd Tod 


cravpwOfvar’ Ae? rov viov Tod avO pw- 
qrou ToANa Tabety Kal dmodoKkyac Onvat 
ind (aro Le.) Tov VY pap maTewy 
kal Paproaiwy (mpecBvrépwr kal 
dpxvepéwy Kal ypanparéw Le.) kal 
oTavupwOjvat (dmroxravOnvae Le.) 
kal rH Tplrn huépe avacrhvac. Cf. 
100; 51: Luke ix. 22. 


ever proceeds kal dro Tav apx.) Ge. 
and must be received into the text; 
in Luke ix. 22 dao is the reading of 
the majority of the MSS. From 
this note it will appear how little 
weight could be rested on the read- 
ing vo in Justin, even if it were 
constant. 
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Luke xxiv. 
he 


A last in- 


stance shew- 


ing how the 
change was 
stereotyped. 


elders and chief priests and the scribes of the people’. 
In corresponding texts a similar confusion occurs both 
in Manuscripts and quotations’. The second variation 
is still less remarkable. Even in a later passage of St 
Luke the word ‘crucified’ is substituted for ‘put to 
‘death, and Irenzus twice repeats the same reading. 
From that time He began to shew to His disciples that 
He must go to Ferusalem and suffer many things from 
the priests and be rejected avd crucified and the third 
day rise again®, The Son of Man must suffer many 
things and be rejected and crucified and the third day 
rise again*. It is scarcely too much to say that both 
these passages differ more from the original text than 
Justin’s quotations, and have more important common 
variations; and yet no one will maintain that Irenzus 
was unacquainted with our Gospels, or used other records 
of Christ’s life. 

Another quotation of Justin’s which may be classed 
under this same division is more instructive, as it shews 
the process by which these various readings were stereo- 
typed. Prayer for enemies might well seem the most 
noble characteristic of Christian morality. ‘Christ taught 
‘us to pray even for our enemies, saying Be ye kind and 
‘merciful, even as 1s your heavenly Father’? ‘We who 
‘used to hate one another...now pray for our enemies*...’ 
The phrase as well as the idea was fixed in Justin’s mind ; 
and is it then strange that he quotes our Lord’s teach- 
ing on the love of enemies elsewhere in this form: Pray 


1 Griesbach, Symb. Crit. p. 291. Luke ix. 22). The words ef repro- 


2 See the various readings to Matt. 
XXVi. 3, 593 XXVii. 41. 

3 Tren. 1. 18. 4: Ex eo enim, 
inquit, cepzt demonstrare discentibus 
(to his disciples) guontam oportet 
allum EHierosolymam ire et multa pati 
a sacerdotibus et reprobari e¢ crucifigi 
et tertia die resurgere (Matt. xvi. 213 


bari form no part of the text of St 
Matthew. 

_ 4 dd. Wi. 16. 5: Ofortet enim, 
inquit, Pilium hominis multa pati et 
reprobari et crucifigi et die tertio re- 
surgere (Luke ix. 22), 

Dial. c. 96. Comp. p. 128. 
© AX. I. Yas oY 


| 
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for your enemies, and love them that hate you, and bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them that despitefully 
use you'? The repetition of the key-word pray points to 
the origin of the change; and the form and context of 
the quotation shew that it was not made directly from 
any written source. But here again there are consider- 
able variations in the readings of the passage. In St 
Matthew it should stand thus: Love your enemies, and 
pray for them that persecute you. The remaining clauses 
appear to have been interpolated from St Luke. Origen 
quotes the text in this shorter form five times; and in 
the two remaining quotations he only substitutes them 
that despitefully use you from St Luke for them that 
persecute you in the last clause’. Irenzus gives the pre- 
cept in another shape: ‘Love your enemies, and pray 
‘for them that hate you®’ Still more in accordance 
with Justin’s citation Tertullian says, ‘It is enjoined 
‘onus to pray 40 God for our enemies, and to bless our 
‘persecutors*? It would be useless to extend the in- 
quiry further. 

Transpositions are perhaps less likely to recur than 
new forms of expression; at least I have not noticed 
any repeated in Justin. One or two examples however 
shew the nature of a large class of glosses. Every 
scholar is familiar with what may be called the prophetic 
use of the present tense. In the intuition of the seer the 
future is already realised, not completely but incep- 


1 Ap. 1.15: Boxer Ge rep Tar ? Griesbach, Sym. Crit. I. pp- 
éyOpav twav kal ayamrarte Tovs 253 Sq. hte’ 
eat vpas (yenase Tous €X- 3 ¢. Her. Ul. 18. 5: Diligite tnt- 
Opods Upav, Kadws mroveire ToLs pucou- micos vestros et orate pro eis qui Vos 
ow vuas Le.) kat (om. Lc.) eddoyetre oderunt. ; 
Tovs KaTapwMevous vpiv Kal edxerbe * Ap. 31: Praceptum est nobis ad 
(rpocetxerbe Mt., and Le. omitting redundantiam benignitatis etiam 770 
kal) vmép (mepl Le.) rev emnpeagovT ay inimicis Deum orare et persecutoribus 
yuas (Luke vi. 27, 28. Cf. Matt. v. nostris bona precari. 

44)- 
C. L 
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tively: the action is seen to be already begun in the 
working of the causes which lead to its accomplishment. 
This is the deepest view of futurity, which regards it as 
the outgrowth of the present. But more frequently we 
break the connexion: future things are merely things 
separated by years or ages from ourselves; and this 
simple notion has a tendency to destroy the truer one. 
It is not then surprising that both in Manuscripts and 
quotations the clearly-defined future is confounded with 
the subtler present. Even in parallel passages of the 
Synoptic Gospels the change is sometimes found, being 
due to a slight alteration of the point of sight’. The 
most important instance in Justin occurs in his account 
of the testimony of John the Baptist: ‘Z indeed am bap- 
‘tizing you with water unto repentance; but He that is 
‘mightier than I will come whose shoes I am not worthy 
‘to bear; He will baptize you with the Holy Ghost and 
‘fire’... The whole quotation except the clause in ques- 
tion and the repetition of a pronoun agrees verbally with 
the text of St Matthew. This is the more remarkable 
because Clement gives the passage in a form differing 
from all the Evangelists*, and Origen has quoted it with 
repeated variations, even after expressly comparing the 


words of the four Evangelists*. The series of changes 


1 Matt. xxiv. 40; Luke xvii. 34 
(where however mapa\auSdverar and 
adierat are read by D K &c. though 
they retain the futures in ver. 35). 
Compare John xxi. 18, where D 
gives a present instead of olce:. Cf. 
Winer, WV. 7. Grammatik, § 40. 2. a 
(ed. 6). 

* Dial. c. 49 (cf. c. 88): "Bya 
Mev upas Bamrlgw év Vdare els werd- 
voray’ nEet dé (yap c. 88) 6 loxupéd- 
Tepbs pou (6 de drlow pov épxduevos 
loxupbrepbs wou éorly Mt. Epxerac 5é 
0 loxupbrepds wou Le.) of ovk tpl 
ixavds ... rupl* oS rd wrvov abrod 


(om. M2t., Le.) & rH x...a0Béorp 
(Matt. iii. rx, 12; Luke iii. 16, 17). 
For the insertion of atro? compare 
Mark vii. 25 (8 D A however omit 
the pronoun); Apoc. vii. 2. See 
Winer, § 22. 4. b. 

3 Clem. Alex. Fragm. § 25: éyo 
Bev Umas Vbare Bamritw, epyerae 
dé pov érlcw 6 Barrliwv pas 
&y mvevuart Kal rupl...7d yap wrvov 
év 7H xetpl airod rod dtaxaPGpar 
Thy dw xal cuvdéer ror otrov els Thy 
drobhKcny (érOnxny Griesb.) 7d dé... 
do Béory. 

* Comm. in Foan. vi. 16. Jd. V1. 


1.] 


involved in the reading of Justin can be traced exactly. 
In place of the phrase of St Matthew but He that 1s com- 
ing is mightier than I... St Mark and St Luke read but 
He that is mightier than I is coming... Now elsewhere 
Justin has represented this very verb 7s coming by two 
futures in different quotations of the same verse’. The 
fact that he uses two words shews that he intended in 
each case to give the sense of the original; and since 
one of them is the same as appears in the words of St 
John its true relation to the text of the Gospels is esta- 
blished’. 

The remaining instances of variations which are re- 
peated occur in the combination of parallel texts. In 
the first given the coincidence is only partial: the differ- 
ences of the two quotations from one another are at 
least as great as their common difference from the text 
of the Gospels. Many shall say to me in that day,—so 
Justin quotes our Lord’s words,—Lord, Lord, did we not 
in Thy name eat and drink and prophesy and cast out 
devils? And I will say to them, Depart from me. In 
the Apology the passage runs thus: Many shall say 
to me, Lord, Lord, did we not in Thy name eat and 
drink and do mighty works? And then will I say to 
them, Depart from me, ye workers of iniquity’. It so 
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tion 
(a) of words: 


(Matt. vi. 21). Aol. I. 16 Aapwarw 
ra Kara épya for Aapydrw pas 
(Matt. v. 16). Afol. I. 16 Tore €pG 


for rore omodoynow (Matt. vii. 23), 
&c. Some of these may have been 


26; eyo Barrigw é& tsar, 6 5é 
épxomevos met eme loxupbrepds pou 
gor, abros vuas Bawrioe év mvev- 
pare dryly. Cf. Griesb. Symb, Crit. 


II. 244, who seems to have confound- 
ed the Evangelist and the Baptist. 
1 Cf. p. 140, note 3: Matt. vil. 15. 
2 Good examples of ‘glosses’ oc- 
cur Apol. 1. 18 exe? Kal 0 vous TOU 
dvOpdémov for éxet Kal 7 Kkapdta cov 
3 Dial. c. 76:  moddol épodal por 
Apol. 1. 16: 
Matt. vii. 22, 23: roAXol épodaly poe 


D. r@og dvbpare Epdyouer kal érlouev Kal mpoepyTevoaper ROD acter. cress: 


AOANOL Epodol MOL v.seseeereeeressenserereres 


incorporated in Justin’s text : some 
he may have introduced himself. In 
each of the cases quoted there can 
be no doubt which is the original 
reading. 
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(b) of forms. 


happens that Origen has quoted the same passage seve- 
ral times with considerable variations, but four times he 
combines the words of St Matthew and St Luke as 
Justin has done. Many shall say to me in that day, 
Lord, Lord, did we not in Thy name eat and drink, 
and in Thy name cast out devils and do mighty works? 
And I will say to them, Depart from me, because ye are 
workers of unrighteousness’. The parallel is as complete 
as can be required, and proves that Justin need not have 
had recourse to any Apocryphal book for the text which 
he has preserved. Indeed the very same insertions de- 
rived from St Luke xiii. 26, 27 are now found in Cure- 
ton’s Syriac Version. 

Sometimes a combination of different passages con- 
sists more in the intermixture of forms than of words. 
Of this Justin offers one good example. He twice 
quotes the woe pronounced against the false sanctity 
of the scribes and Pharisees with considerable variations, 
but in both cases preserves one remarkable difference 
from St Matthew whose words he uses. When exclaim- 
ing against the frivolous criticism of the Jewish doctors 
he asks, ‘Shall they not rightly be called that which our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ said to them: Whited sepulchres, 
‘without appearing beautiful and within full of dead 


es TO oo dvduare epdryomev Kal EWloMEY .........ccesevereceeseeecececsesceceeecesecs 
Spat DUO CVO ATER «spss RR. eas émr Tevoapev Kai Tw ow dvd, 
ie Samora scale 5 ee a idaybes + Seepeee ans : fom 4 
Pes sbopiieaesinicmaniedd MOC SIEC tate «coke Suvdziers adhe «cee éroijoamev; Kat 
ae ied eFeBddouev =p T@ oo dit Suv ders moddas eroujoaper ; : kal 
See oe €pa abrots ee ee ee "Av axwpetre an’ 
ee aes it épa QUT OES. stun « Gaasts Se ERO Oe A m oxwpetre am’ 
ee ae OMor0yHow abrots 8re obdéroTe éyrov dyads, amoxwpetre am’ 
a éuod ... épydrac THs advoulas, 


éu0d ol Epya fomevoe Thv dvoulay. 


See Luke xiii. 26, 27, from which the word i in’s citati 
rey Seer é s peculiar to Justin’s citation 


* Griesb, Symd. Crit. 11. p. 262. 
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‘bones, paying tithe of mint but swallowing a camel, blind 
‘guides?’ ‘Christ seemed no friend to you...when He 
‘cried, Woe to you, scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites, for 
‘ye pay tithe of mint and rue but regard not the love of 
‘God and judgment ; whited sepulchres, without appearing 
‘ beautiful but within full of dead bones*.’ 

False teachers are no longer “ke to whited sepulchres ; 
they are very sepulchres. The change is striking. If 
this be explained, the participial form of the sentence 
creates no new difficulty, but follows as a natural se- 
quence. The text of St Matthew however offers no 
trace of its origin. There indeed in different authorities 
three different expressions of comparison—rrapopovatere, 
Spoudtere, Buovol éote—are found, but none omit it. Cle- 
ment and Irenzus give the passage with a very re 
markable variation’, but they agree with the Manu- 
scripts in preserving the connexion. The Naassenes or 
Ophites, according to the Treatise against Heresies attri- 
buted to Hippolytus*, quoted the saying in a form more 
similar to that of Justin but with an additional change: 
‘Ve are whited tombs, [Christ] says, full within of dead 
‘bones’ Were the passing characteristic is transformed 
into a substantive description. The clue to the solution 


1 Dial. cc. 112, 17- The passage palverat wpatos evdov dé yémet. 


common to both runs thus: Tdpor ... Iren. Iv. 18. 3: 4 forts enim 
Kexoviapevol, CEwhev parydpmevot sepulcrum apparet formosum intus 
patio. Kal erwbev (éo. 6¢ c. 17) autem plenum est...... The passage 


yepovres doTéwy vexpov. The cor- stands so also in D and d (monu- 
responding clause in Matt. xxiii. 27 mentum paretur decorum). 

is: Ore mapomodtere TApors KEKOVLA- 4 [Hipp.] adv. Her. v- Sh p- anne 
pévors olrives eEwOev pev palvovra ed. Miller. Todro, pyolv, éort 7d 
Gpaio. érwlev dé yéuovow daréay elpnuévov Tago éore KeKovtapévot 
vexpav Kal mdons dxabapolas. For yé“ovres, gnoly, éowbev éaréwy ve- 
rapopodtere Lachmann reads duod- xpov. I may add that though I 
tere with B. Clement (Griesb. Symb. have cited this Treatise for conveni- 
Crit. U1. 327) has 8movol éore (Ped. ence sake under the name of Hippo- 
Ill. 9. 47): lytus, I am by no means satisfied 


2 Dial. c. 17+ that the question of its authorship 


3 Clem. J c.: ewhev 6 rdgpos has been finally settled. 
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of the difficulty which arises from these various modifi- 
cations of the Lord’s saying must be sought for in St 
Luke. He has not indeed a single word in common 
with Justin, but he has expressed the thought—at least 
according to very weighty evidence—in the same man- 
ner’: ‘ Woe to you, for ye are unseen tombs, and men 
‘qhen they walk over them know tt not.’ Justin has thus 
clothed the living image of St Luke in the language of 
St Matthew. 

These are all the quotations in Justin which exhibit 
any constant variation from the text of the Gospels*. In 
the few other cases of recurrent quotations the differ- 
ences between the several texts are at least as important 
as their common divergence from the words of the 
Evangelist®. This fact alone is sufficient to shew that 
Justin did not exactly reproduce the narrative which he 
read, but made his references generally by memory, and 
that inaccurately. Under such circumstances the autho- 
rity of the earliest of the Fathers, who are admitted on 
all sides to have made constant and special use of the 
Gospels, has been brought forward to justify the ex- 
istence and recurrence of variations from the Canonical 
text; and though it would have been easy to have 
chosen more striking instances of their various readings, 
still by taking those only which are found in the very 
passages to which Justin also refers the parallel gains in 


General 
view of 
these varia- 
tions: 


(a) on the 
supposition 
that the 
quotations 
were given 
Srom 


memory, 


1 Luke xi. 44: Oval tuiv dru eore 
[om. os 7a] wynuweta [om. 7a] ddyAva 
kal ol dvOpwro érdvw meperarodvres 
ox oldacw. SoDabecd, Syr. Crt. 
Lucif.; Griesbach marks the reading 
as worthy of notice. 

2 I have not noticed the variation 
in the reference to Luke x. 16: 6 
€uod dxovwy axover Tod damoorel\ap- 
TOs be (Apol. 1. 63. Cf. c. 16), be- 
cause it is contained in several MSS. 


and Versions: D a b d, Syrr., Arm., 
fEth., &c. 

3 The following passages may be 
compared: Dial. c. 96; Apol. 1. 15 
=Luke vi. 36; Matt. v. 45. For 
the repetition of xpyorol Kal oixrlp- 
Moves compare Clem. Strom. II. 59. 
100: éAenmoves Kal olktipuoves. Dial. 
c. 101; Afol. 1. 16=Matt. xix. 16, 
17; Luke xviii. 18, 19. 

Comp. pp. 127 ff. 
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direct force at least as much as it seemingly loses in 
point. 
| But even if it were not so: if it had seemed that 
_ recurrent variations could be naturally explained only 
| by supposing that they were derived from an original 
| written source, that written source might still have been 
a Manuscript of our Gospels. One very remarkable type 
of a class of early Manuscripts has been preserved in 
the Codex Beze (D)—the gift of the Reformer to the 
University of Cambridge—which contains verbal differ- 
ences from the common text, and Apocryphal additions 
to it, no less remarkable than those which we here have 
to explain. The frequent coincidences of the readings 
of this Manuscript with those of Justin must have been 
observed already; and if it had perished, as it might 
well have done, in the civil wars of France’, many cita- 
tions in Clement and Irenzus would have seemed as 
strange as his peculiarities®. We are arguing on pre- 
mises only partly true, but it is none the less important 
to notice that up to this point there is nothing in Justin’s 
quotations, supposing them to have been drawn imme- 
diately from a written source, which cannot be explained 
from what we know of the history of the text of our 
Gospels. 
One or two examples given somewhat more in detail 
will place this statement ina clearer light. If the follow- 


1 See Note C at the end of the Luke xii. 11. épwow. Clem. Or. 
Section. (Griesb. Sym. Crit. 11. CYR ALE p 

2 [Initio belli civilis apud Gallos Luke xii. 27. otre vider obre vpal- 
an. MDLXII. ex coenobio S. Irenzi vet. Clem. Ped, Il. 10. 102. 
Lugduni postquam ibi diu in pulvere — Luke xii. 38. TH éomepwD PuAaK. 
jacuisset nactus est Beza... Mill, Pvo- Iren. V. 34- 2. 


leg. N. T. 1268. Luke xix. 26. mpoorl@erat. Clem. 
3 The following examples will serve Strom. Vil. 10, MposTeOjoeT at. 
to confirm the statement : Cf. Hug, Jntroduction, 1. § 22. 


Matt. xxiii. 26. ewOev ... Clem. It is needless to multiply instances. 
Ped. Wi. 9. 48; Iren. Iv. 18. 3. 
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(b) that they 
were taken 
Jrom a MS. 


e.g. Codex 


Beze. 


Examples 
of early 
readings 
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diverging 
Srom the 
common 
text, 


ing phrase had been found in Justin: ‘your Father 
‘knoweth what things ye have need of before you open 
‘ your mouth ;’ it would have been urged with great show 
of reason that it could not have been derived from our St 
Matthew’s Gospel: that the peculiar form of expression 
had an air of originality: that Justin had evidently taken it 
from an Apocryphal record. But the words stand in fact 
in the Codex Beze and one Latin copy in Matt. vi. 8. Or 
again if we had read in an early Father that Herod said 
to his servants on hearing of the fame of Jesus: Can this 
be Fohn the Baptist whom I beheaded? it would have 
been pointed out that the sentence has points of similar- 
ity with our three Synoptic Gospels, and also marked 
points of difference from them: that its vividness and 
force bespeak a source earlier than those which these 
represent: that it must be a fragment of the primitive 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. So however Herod’s 
words stand in Matt. xiv. 2 in Codex Beze@ and a number 
of old Latin authorities. Or to take another kind of 
illustration, could it be proved more triumphantly that an 
Apologist had made use of other records than the Canon- 
ical Gospels than by shewing that he had said that it 
was written in,the Memoirs of the Apostles that the 
stone placed upon the sepulchre was one which twenty 
men could scarcely voll? Yet this addition is found at 
Luke xxiii. 53 in Codex Beze, in a copy of the old Latin 
and in an Egyptian version, so that the words undoubt- 
edly formed part of a text of the Canonical St Luke in 
the last quarter of the second century at the latest. 
Ulustrations could be multiplied indefinitely. But 
these samples will be sufficient to establish the con- 
clusion which has been drawn from the wide variations 
in copies of the Canonical Gospels during the second 
century. We are not at present concerned with the solu- 


' variations offer. 


1.] 


tion of the problems of textual criticism which such 
It is enough to repeat in the presence 
of these facts that differences from the present text of the 
Gospels such as are found in Justin are wholly inade- 
quate to prove that passages so differing could not have 
been taken from copies of our Gospels. 

But it is said that some of Justin’s quotations exhibit 
coincidences with fragments of heretical Gospels, which 
prove that he must have made use of them, if not exclu- 
sively, at least in addition to the writings of the Evan- 
gelists. 

One such passage has been already considered inci- 
dentally’, and it has been shewn that the reading which 
Justin gives appears elsewhere in Catholic writers ; and 
that in fact it may exhibit the original text. The re- 
maining instances are neither many nor of great weight. 
The most important of them is the reference to our 
Lord’s discourse with Nicodemus”: ‘For Christ said Ex- 
‘cept ye be born again (dvayevvnOre) ye shall not enter 
‘into the kingdom of heaven. But that zt zs zmposstble 
‘for those who have been once born to enter into their 
‘mother's womb is clear to all’? In the Clementines the 
passage reads: ‘Thus sware our Prophet to us, saying 
‘Verily I say unto you, except ye be born again (avayev- 
‘ynOfre) with living water into the name of the Father, 
‘Son, [and] Holy Spirit, ye shall ot enter into the king- 
‘dom of heaven*.’ Both quotations differ from St John 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


») Coinci- 
fences with 
heretical 
Gospels. 


Matt. xi. 27. 


John iii. 3, 5. 


Guocey 0 mpopyrns elmay? ?Aphy 
(+dpuhv Fok.) vpiv Myo (A. or Fok.) 
éav pn av ayevunOnre (rus -yevon9n 


1 Cf. pp. 135 f. 
2 Cf. Semisch, § 25, pp- 189 ff. 


3 Ap, 1. 61: Kal yap 0 Xptoros 
elrev’ “Av ph avayevyndarTe, ov 
pr eloédOnTe els Thy Basidelay TO 
ovpavav. “Ort 52 xal dd’varov els 
ras paTpas Tov Tekovd@y TOovs 
damrak tyevomévous éuBhvac pavepdy 
wacly €oTt. 


4 Hom. Xi. 26: obrws yap qew 


Foh.) VbaTe tart, els bvopa Ta- 
Tpds, vlod, aylou ved LaTOS, ob 
ph elagdOnre (od Sivarat eicedOeiv 

oh.) els thy Bacthelav Tuy ovpavwy 
tes Gcod Foh.). See Matt. xvi. 3 
(Schwegler, I. p- 218). Cf. Recog. VI. 
g: Sic enim nobis cum sacramento 
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: 
in the use of the plural, in the word descriptive of the 


new birth, and in the phrase ye shall not enter into the 
kingdom of heaven instead of he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God ; but their variations from one another 
are not less striking, for the introduction of the phrase 
‘living water’ and of the baptismal formula in the 
Homily is the most significant part of its variation from 
the text of St John’. 

If the familiar use of one phrase were in all cases a 
sufficient explanation of its substitution for another 
which is more strange, there would be little difficulty 
here. The whole class of words relative to the New 
Birth (avayevvacOat, avayévvnows) formed a part of the 
common technical language of Christians, and they 
occur repeatedly both in Justin and in the Clementines’. 
The phrase in the Gospel (yevynOnvat dvwGev) on the 
other hand is not only peculiar but ambiguous*®. Nor 
is this all: the passage as quoted in both cases is put 


verus propheta testatus est dicens: 
Amen dico vobis, nisi quis denuo re- 
natus fuerit (dvayevvnby dvwhev) ex 
aqua, non introibit in regna calorum. 
The natural confusion of the con- 
tents of the third and fifth verses in 
St John’s record which is already seen 
in the passages quoted (dorm again, 
v. 33 enter, v. 5) is made still more 
puzzling by the reading of Cod. Si- 
nait. in v. 5, eav wy Tio ef vdaToo Kat 
avo yerrnOn ov duvarat edew Thy Bact- 
av Twy ovpavwyr [Tdv odpavav is the 
original reading of S and rod Oeod the 
correction of N°, and not wice versa 
as has been lately stated]. The use 
of dvaryevynOijre seems to me to point 
certainly to the yerynOjvar dvwhev of 
Wa3e 

Dr Hort calls my attention to 
the fact that the readings of the 
Old Latin Copies indicate conclu- 
sively that D also read dvayevyn- 
Ore. It may be worth while re- 
ferring to the familiar words in our 


Service for Baptism...‘ Christ saith, 
‘None can enter into the kingdom of 
‘God except he de regenerate and born 
‘ anew of waterand of the Holy Ghost,’ 
where the phrase is rendered doubly. 
See also Pref. p. xxxii, n. 

1 The minute and cautious exami- 
nation of the passage by Dr Abbot, 
2, c. pp. 29—41, goes very far to shew 
that Justin took the saying directly 
from St John. Even if the Lord’s 
words were preserved in a traditional 
form it is hard to suppose that Nico- 
demus’ difficulty would be. [See on 
the other hand Dr E. A. Abbott on 
Fustin’s Use of St Fohn’s Gospel, ii. 
pp. 24 ff. (from Modern Review, Oct. 
1882).] 

2 The earliest examples of this 
Christian use of the words are 1 Pet. 
i. 3, 23: Clem. Hom. Vil. 8; XI. 26 
(immediately before the quotation) ; 
XI. 35; Justin, df. 1. 61. Cf. Cred- 
ner, Beztrage, 1. p. 301 f. 

3 In saying this I must add that 


1] 


in the form of a general address. If then the general 
formula was thus adapted from the Evangelist, one 
_ change might furnish occasion for the others. And it is 
' not to be overlooked that Ephraem Syrus has given the 
words in a form which combines in equal proportions 
the peculiarities of St John and Justin’: ‘Axcept a man 
‘be born again from above (avayevvnOh dvwbev) he shall 
‘not see the kingdom of heaven.’ So also in the Afoséo- 
lical Constitutions the words are quoted thus: ‘The 
‘Lord says Except a man be born (yevvnOy) of water and 
‘Spirit, he shall not enter into the kingdom of heaven, 
If these parallels are not sufficient to prove beyond doubt 
that the quotation of Justin is a reminiscence of St John, 
at least they indicate that it was not derived from any 
Apocryphal Gospel, but rather from some such tradition 
of our Lord’s words as has preserved peculiar types of 
other texts*. Apocryphal Gospels were in fact only 
unauthorised collections of such traditionary materials; 
and it should be no matter of surprise if that which was 
recorded in them survived elsewhere as a current story 
or saying. The marvel is that early writers so con- 
stantly confined themselves within the circle of the Ca- 
nonical narratives. 

The next instance which is quoted as shewing a co- 
incidence between Justin and the Clementine Gospel 
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Coincidences 
with A po- 

cryphal Gos- 
pels no proof 


of their use. 


Matt. v. 34, 
37- 


the context appears to be decisive in 
favour of the sense der20. 

1 De Penit. 11. p. 183 (Semisch, 
p. 196): éav pn Tes dvayev yng 
dvwoev, ob ph Wy THv Baorrelay TOV 
ovpavav. See also the reading of 
Cod. Sinait. given on p. 151, 0. 4. 

2 Const. Apost. Vi. 15 (Semisch, 
1. c.): Ayer 0 Kipios* éay un Tus yev- 
yyy ¢ vdaros Kal mvevparos, ov LN 
elcérOn els THY Bacielay TOY ovpa- 
yvov. For yervn6, the common read- 
ing is Bawri6q which is probably a 


gloss on yer. é£ J. kat rv. No instance 
of Bamrlyev &k Twos occurs to me. 

3 Schwegler (I. 218) has pointed 
out a passage in the Shepherd of 
Hermas which alludes to the same 
traditional saying: ‘ Necesse est, in- 
quit [pastor], wt per aguam habeant 
ascendere ut requiescant. Von fote- 
rant enim in regnum Dei aliter in- 
trare, quam ut deponerent mortalita- 
tem prioris vite’ (III. siXLO) vee be 
latter clause, it will be seen, agrees 
with St John and not with Justin. 
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illustrates yet more clearly the existence of a traditional 
as well as of an Evangelic form of Christ’s words. 
‘That we should not swear at all, but speak the truth 
‘always,’ Justin says, ‘Christ thus exhorted us: Swear 
‘not at all; but \et (@oTw) your yea be yea: and your 
‘nay nay: but what is more than these is of the evil one’? 
In the text of St Matthew the corresponding words are 
1 say unto you Swear not at all...but \et your speech 
be Yea yea, Nay nay; but what ts more than these 1s of 
the evil one. It so happens however that St James has 
referred to the same precept: Before all things, my bre- 
thren, swear not, neither by the heaven neither by the earth 
neither by any other (addos) oath: but let (nrw) your yea 
be yea and your nay nay’*... Clement quotes the latter 
clause in this form as ‘a maxim of the Lord*;’ and 
Epiphanius says that the Lord in the Gospel commands 
us ‘lVot to swear, neither by the heaven neither by the 
‘earth neither by any other (€tepos) oath: but let (nr) 
‘your yea be yea and your nay nay: for that which ts 
‘more (repicootepov) than these is in its origin (dwapyev) 
‘of the evil one*? In the Clementine Homilies the words 
are: ‘[Our master] counselling us said: Let (écT#) your 
‘yea be yea and your nay nay; dut that which is more 
‘than these is of the evil one*. The differences of Epi- 


1 Apol. 1. 16 (Clem. Hont. X1X. 23 
Matt. v. 34, 37): mepl 6€ rod wy du- 
vivat Srws TAHA 5é NéEyew del ovTwS 
mwapexedecsaro* pn dudonre OSdws* 
orw dé (+0 dd-yos Mi.) dudr 7d (om. 
Mt.) vat val cal 7d (om. wal 7d M7.) 
ov od: 7d d¢ mepicody TovTwy éx Too 
movnpov (+éorly Mt., Clem.). 

In Clem. Hom. 111. 55 the passage 
stands: écrw dudv rd val val, rd 
od o8* Td yap K.7.r. 

; 2 James v. 12: Ilpd wavrwy dé, 
adedpol pov, by durvere pre Tdv ov- 
pavoy unre Thy yaw unre dddov Twa 
8pxov' Arw 5é duav rd val vai 


kal 7d 0d ov, Wa wy drd xKplow 
WEonTE. 

3 Strom. V. 14. 100: 7d kuplov 
pyrov: éorw (not Frw) vuwy x.7.d. 
Cf. Lib. vil. 11. 67, where the sen- 
tence is again quoted in a similar 
form: fora: duay x.T.d. 

4 Epiph. adv. Her. I. 20. 6 (1. p. 
44): [rod kuplov] & ro evayyeNw 
A€yorTos* un duvivar unre TOY oUpavoy 
Meare Thy yiw pyre Erepdv Twa Spxov- 
@A\N Frw vudy 7d val val Kkalro 
od ob" Td meptccdTepoy yap Tov- 
Twv €x TOU Tovnpod Um dpe. 

5 Hom. X1X. 2: oupBovdredwy [o 
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| phanius from the text of St Matthew are thus greater 
| than those of Justin ; and the coincidence of Justin with 
_ the Clementines is confined to words found in St James, 
and quoted expressly by some Fathers as Christ’s words. 

The many various readings of our Lord’s words, 
when He limited the true application of the word ‘good’ 
to God only, are well known. It is recorded in different 
forms by the three Evangelists. Justin himself has 
quoted the passage twice, varying almost every word. 
It is brought forward repeatedly by other Fathers, with 
constant variations from the text of the Gospels. In 
the presence of these facts it would be impossible under 
any circumstances to lay great stress upon the coinci- 
dence of a few words in one of Justin’s quotations with 
a reading recognised by the Marcosians' and the Ebi- 
onites. Yet the case is made still simpler when it is 
shewn that Catholic authority can be adduced for each 
word in which he agrees with those widely different 
sects. In the Apology the answer is given: ‘No one ts 
‘good save God alone, who made all things’’ In the 
Dialogue: ‘Why callest thou me good? One is good, 
‘my Father which is in heaven®” The Marcosians read 
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Matt. xix. 17. 
Mark x. 18. 
Lu. xviii. 19. 


SddoKados] elpnxev’ ErTw VUGY TO 
val val kal TO oF ov 7d dé wépio- 
cov ToUTWY ex TOD Tovnpod éoTiv. 

1 We shall consider in another 
place (Ch. iv. § 8 and note) whether 
the passages quoted by Irenzeus were 
corrupted by the Marcosians or sim- 
ply misinterpreted. 

2 Ap. 1. 16 (Mark x. 183 Luke 
xviii. 19): ovdels dyabos ef un movos 
(els Mc., Le.) 6 (om. Cod. Sinatt, in 
Lc.) Ocds 0 ToLngas Ta WavTa (om. 
Mc., Le.). In St Mark Dd combine 
the former words, reading wévos els 
@ecbs. Several other MSS. of the 
Old Latin give so/us (Griesb. /. c.). 

The concluding words occur just 


before, and are to be considered as 
‘an addition of Justin’s suggested by 
‘the circumstances of the time and 
‘his late controversy with Marcion’ 
(Credner, I. 243): Such a conces- 
sion takes away much of the force 
of Credner’s other arguments. If 
Justin might add a clause to guard 
against a heresy, surely he might 
adapt the language of the Evangel- 
ists so as best to meet the wants of 
his readers. 

3 Dial. c. rot (Marcos. ap. Iren. 
I. 20. 2): Tl pe AéyeLs ayabov (Le. 
xviii. rg); els éorly dyaBos (Mt. xix. 
17.6 dy.), 6 TaTnp Hovo (om. pov o 
Marcos.) év Tots ovpavots, 
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Matt. xxv. 
41. 


in their text: ‘Way callest thou me good? One 1s good, 
‘the Father in heaven.’ In the Clementines the words 
are: ‘Call me not good: for the Good is One, the Father 
‘which is in heaven®? As to these quotations it is to be 
noticed that Epiphanius has connected the words of St 
Matthew and St Luke in a form similar to that found in 
the Marcosian Gospel and in Justin. The last clause 
which is common to the three is the only remaining 
point of difference. Now not only are there traces of 
some addition to the text of St Matthew in several 
versions®: not only did Marcion and Clement and Ori- 
gen recognise the words ‘the Father*;’ but in one place 
Clement gives the whole sentence, ‘Vo one is good except 
‘my Father which is in heaven®.’ He has attached the 
last clause of Justin to the words of St Luke, exactly 
as in Epiphanius we find the last words of St Matthew 


added to the opening clauses of Justin. 
The last instance which is quoted is not more impor- 
tant than those which have been examined®. After speak- 


1 Hom. XVill. 3: ph me Néye 
ayaov' o yap dyabds els éorly, 6 
TaThp 6 év Tots ovpavois. 

* Epiph. adv. Her. LXxIx. 1g (I. 
P- 742), 57 (I. p, 780), gives the 
words as quoted by the Arians: rf 
Me Néyets aryabov (Mc., Lc.) ; els dor 
dyabos (Mt. 6 ady.), 6 Oeds. He 
makes no comment upon the form of 
the reading, but in the course of his 
argument quotes the words himself 
in the form in which they are found 
in St Mark and St Luke (adv. Her. 
LXIX. 57, I. p. 781): ri pe déyes 
dyabov; obdeis dyads ei wh els, 6 
Qeds. If these quotations are com- 
pared with those given in the next 
note it will be obvious how little 
regard was paid to exactness of quo- 
tation in passages which were used 
very familiarly. 

* It may be necessary to notice 
that the true text in St Matthew xix. 


17 is simply rl ue épwrds wepi Tod 
dyabod; eis éorly 6 aya6ds. 

4 Marcion read (Epiph. adv. Her. 
XLII. p. 315) uy me Aévyere aya- 
Ody: els éorly ayabds, 6 marnp. In 
the refutation (p. 339) his text is 
given : wn me Aéye ayadov: els eoriv 
ayabés, 6 Geds o Ilartp. For the 
passages of Clement (6 waryjp) and 
Origen (6 Oeds 6 maryjp) see Griesb. 
Symb. Crit. U1. pp. 305, 388. 

5 Ped, 1. 8. 72: Suappyonv déyee* 
ovdels dyads el ut) O TaThp mov oO 
év Tots ovpavots. Semisch, p. 372. 
The passage has been overlooked by 
Griesbach. 

6 The connexion of Dial. c. 96 
with Hom. 111. 57 (Matt. v. 45) is 
noticed in Note D, p. 179. The re- 
ference to Luke xi. 52 in Dza/.c. 17, 
where ras kets xere stands for jpare 
THY KNeida THS ywooews, is very dif. 
ferent from that in Hom. il. 18, 
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ing of those sous of the kingdom who shall be cast into 
the outer darkness, Justin quotes the condemnation of the 
_ wicked as pronounced by Christ in these words: ‘Go ye 
‘into the outer darkness which my Father prepared for 


| 7 > ~~. o 
‘Satan and his Angels’? It occurs again in the same form 


in the Clementine Homilies. 


There are here two varia- 


| tions to be noticed—a change in the verb (vaayew for 

_qopevec Oar), and the substitution of ‘the outer darkness’ 

_ for ‘the eternal fire.’ The first variation occurs elsewhere’: 

the naturalness of the second is shewn by the fact that in 
one Manuscript at least of St Matthew the original reading 
was the outer fire. And more than this: Clement of Alex- 
andria has coupled the two images of ‘the fire’ and ‘the 
‘outer darkness’ in a passage which has a distinct refer- 
ence to the words of St Matthew’. 


where the phrase is xparoto. ryv 
PON 

1 Dial.c. 76; Clem. Hom. XIX. 2; 
Matt. xxv. 41: Umdyere (+ ar 
éuod Mt.) els TO oKxdros (wip Mz.) 
7d éfdrepor (aldvov Mt.) 6 Hrol- 
pacev 6 matnp (+pov Mt.) TG oa- 
TavG (diaBorw At., Clem.) Kal rots 
ayyédots avrod. 

‘Yrdyere dm éuod is found in N; 
and the reading 6 #roluacev 6 marip 
pov is supported by D, 2 mss., 
MSS. of Old Lat., and many Fa- 
thers, so that we may suppose that 
it was early current in the Canonical 
Gospel. Irenzeus again once omits 
dm éuod (III. 23. 3); in two other 
places it is omitted by some manu- 
scripts (IV. 33- I1; 40. 2); in the 
remaining place it appears to be read 
by all (Iv. 28. 2). The omission of 
oi karnpdmevor (or rather of kary- 
pdpevot, for the oi is probably spu- 
rious) does not require special notice. 

2 The Old Latin version of Ire- 
nzeus has in the first two quotations 
abite, and in the last two discedite 
(Vulg.). The variation is not no- 
ticed by Lachmann. The words op. 


and dr. are confounded in Luke viii. 
42. 
3 Quis Div. Salv. § 13 (Semisch, 
P- 377): 

How easily such a passage might 
be altered may be seen from Epi- 
phanius’s quotation of the sentence 
of the just: dedre éx deft av pov ol 
evroynudvor ols 6 TAaTHp Mov O Ov- 
pdvios €0eTo THv Bactrelav wpod 
KaraBodfs Koopou" érelvaca yap Kal 
edxaré por payetv* edinoa Kal éo- 
rloaré we’ yuuvds Kal mepreBaderé pe 
(adv. Her. LX1. 4). The whole form 
of the blessing is here changed. 

Justin himself has introduced ‘the 
eternal fire’ into his reference to 
Matt. xiii. 42, 43, in AZ. I. 16. 

Dr Abbot (Z ¢. pp. tor ff.) has 
given a most instructive series of 
examples of the substitution of Umd- 
ryere for mopevecbe and of TO oKOTOS 
70 é&érepov for Td Hp 7d aldyiov in 
patristic quotations of the passage. 

Any one who has had the patience 
to go through the examination of 
these passages will be in a position 
to judge of the fairness of M. Reuss’ 
statement: Toutefois il est remarqua- 
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Differences 
between 
Fustin’s 
citations 
and those in 
the Cle- 
mentines. 


(3) Coincé- 
dences of 
Fustin’s 
narrative 
with Apo- 
cryphal 
Traditions. 


It would be easy to shew that the differences of Jus- 
tin’s quotations from the Gospel-passages in the Clemen- 
tines are both numerous and striking’. Their coincidences 
however are so few and of such a character as to lend no 
support to the belief that they belong to a common type. 
A comparison of all the passages which are found in both 
books places their independence beyond a doubt; but it is 
enough that important variations have been noticed in 
texts which exhibit the strongest resemblances. That the 
Apocryphal Gospelsshould exhibit points of partial resem- 
blance to quotations made by memory from the written 
Gospels is most natural. They were not mere creations of 
the imagination, but narratives based on the original oral 
Gospel of which the written Gospel was the authoritative 
record. The same cause in both cases might lead to the 
introduction of a common word, a characteristic phrase, a 
supplementary trait. But there was this difference: in the 
one case these changes were limited only by the arbi- 
trary rule of each particular sect; in the other they were 
restrained by an instinctive sense of Catholic truth, vary- 
ing indeed in strength and susceptibility, but related to 
the bare individualism of heresy as the fulness of Scrip- 
ture itself is related to the partial reflections of its teach- 
ing in the writings of a later age. 

The relation of Justin to the Apocryphal Gospels in- 
troduces the last objection which we have to notice. It 
is said that his quotations differ not only in language but 
also in substance from our Gospels: that he attributes 
Sayings to our Lord which they do not contain, and nar- 


ble que plusieurs des citations de 
Justin, dont le texte differe du nétre, 
se retrouvent it¢éralment (the italics 
are his own) dans d’autres ouvrages, 
par exemple dans les Clémentines... 
(Hist. du Canon...p. 56). It is im- 
possible to exaggerate the mischief 


done by these vague, general state- 
ments, which produce a permanent 
impression wholly out of proportion 
with the minute element of truth 
which is hidden in them. 

_* See Note D at the end of the Sec- 
tion. 


1.] 


rates events which are either not mentioned by the Evan- 
gelists, or recorded by them with serious variations from 
his account. It is enough to answer that he never does 
so when he proposes to quote the Apostolic Memoirs. 
| Like other early Fathers tradition had made him familiar 
with some few words of our Lord which are not em- 
bodied in the Gospels. Like them he may have been 
| acquainted with details of His life treasured up by such 
_as the elder of Ephesus’ who might have heard St John. 
But whatever use he makes of this knowledge, he never 
refers to the Apostolic Memoirs for anything which is 
not substantially found in our Gospels’. 

Justin’s account of the Baptism, which might seem an 
exception to this statement, really confirms and explains 
it. It is well known that there was a belief long current 
that the Heavenly Voice addressed our Lord in the words 
of the Psalm which have been ever applied to Him, Z/ou 
art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee. Augustine 

“mentions the reading as current in his time’; and the 
words are found at present in the Codex Beze (D) andin 
the Old Latin Version’, Justin then might have found 
them in the manuscript of St Luke which he used; but 
the form of his reference is remarkable. When speaking 
of the Temptation he says: ‘For the devil, of whom I just 
‘now spoke, as soon as [Christ] went up from the river 


JUSTIN MARTYR. 


1 Dial. c. 3: madaids Tis mpecBv- 
TNS. 

2 All the passages are given above, 
pp: 132 ff. 
3 August. de Cons. Evv. Il. 14: 
Illud vero quod nonnulli codices 
habent secundum Lucam (iii. 22) hoc 
illA voce sonuisse quod in Psalmo 
scriptum est Filius meus es tut, 680 
hodie genui te; quanquam in anti- 
quioribus codicibus greecis non inve- 
niri perhibeatur, tamen si aliquibus 
fide dignis exemplaribus confirmari 


G 


possit, quid aliud... This, it will be 
remembered, is in a critical work; 
elsewhere he quotes the words as ut- 
tered at the Baptism without remark: 
Enchiridion, c. 14 [XL1x.]. Cf. Lectt. 
Varr. given-in T. VI. p. xxiv. ed. 
Paris, 1837- 

4 Cf, Griesb. and Tischdf. ad Luc. 
jij. 22. The quotation of the words 
by Clement of Alexandria (Ped. I. 25) 
is omitted in Griesbach’s Symdole 


Critica (1. 363). 
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‘Jordan—when the voice had been addressed to Him 
‘Thou art my Son, this day have I begotten Thee—is de- 
‘scribed in the Memoirs of the Apostles as having come to 
‘Him and tempted Him so far as to say to Him Worship 
‘me’. The words which are definitely quoted form con- 
fessedly a part of the Evangelic text: and it does not ap- 
pear from the construction of the sentence that J ustin cites 
the Memoirs as his authority for the disputed clause’. 
This apparent mixture of two narratives is still more 
noticeable in the passage in which Justin introduces the 
famous legend of the fire kindled in Jordan when Christ 
descended into the water. ‘When Jesus came to the 
‘Jordan where John was baptizing, when He descended to 
‘the water both a fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the 
‘Apostles of our Christ Himself recorded that when He 
‘came up out of the water the Holy Spirit as a Dove 


‘lighted upon Him’*, 


1 Dial. c. 103: kal yap vutos 5 
SidBodos dua TO avaBFvac adrdy ard 
To} moTauod Tod "lopddvou ris dwvijs 
avT@® AexOeions Tids pov ef at, eyo 
onwepov yeyévunkd ce* év Tois amro- 
pynpovetpact TV atooTé\wy yéypa- 
mTa. mpoceNOay ait@ kal reipdvwr 
Béxpt Tod elrety dite Ipocktvnody 
fot. The same words are quoted 
again (c. 88) without any reference to 
the Memoirs, 

The words occurred in the Ebion- 
ite Gospel: Epiph. adv. Her. Xxx. 
13. Itis evident however that the 
narrative of the Baptism there given 
is made up from several traditions. 
That which it has in common with 
Justin must have been borrowed by 
both from some third source. Cf. 
Strauss, Leben Fesu, 1. 378 (Ed. 2, 
quoted by Semisch, p. 407, n.). 

? Nothing depends upon this view. 
The textual authorities shew that the 
words of Ps. ii. formed part of St 
Luke’s Gospel in MSS. of the second 
century. 


Here the contrast is complete. 


3 Dial. c. 88: kal rére édOovros 
Tov “Incov émt tov “lopddynv morapov 
év0a 6 Iwdvvns EBdarige, Kate OdvTos 
Tov Ingov ert rd Vdwp kal rip dvnpOy 
év 7@ “lopdavy, xal dvadvvtos avrou 
dro Tov UdaTos Ws mepioTEpay TO ayLov 
mTvedua emintivac éw aitov éypayay 
ol amdaToXo abrov ToUTou TOU Xpiorou 
jay. The conjectural emendation 
dvipOat for avynpOn destroys the con- 
trast. 

In the Ebionite Gospel (Epiph. 
7. c.) the legend is given differently: 
@s avAAOGev aro Tod UVdaTos Hvol- 
ynoav of odpavol...cal edOds Te pt- 
éX\auWe rov témrov das peya. 
Comp. Auct. de rebapt.ap. Cypr. Opp. 
Otto (ad Joc.) quotes a passage from 
‘a Syriac liturgy’ which may indi- 
cate the origin of the tradition: 
Quo tempore adscendit ab aquis sol 
inclinavit radios suos. Justin ap- 
pears to be the only Catholic writer 
who alludes to the appearance; 
unless the words of Juvencus manz- 
festa Dei presentia claret also refer 
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The witness of the Apostles is claimed for that which 
our Gospels relate; but Justin affirms on his own au- 
thority a fact which, however beautiful and significant 
in the symbolism of the East, is yet without any support 
from the Canonical history’. 
The remaining uncanonical details in Justin are 
either such facts and words as are known to have been 
current in tradition, or natural exaggerations, or glosses 
on the received text generally suggested by some Pro- 
_phecy of the Old Testament. 
He tells us that ‘those who saw Christ’s works said 
‘that they were a magic show; for they dared to call 
‘Him a magician and a deceiver of the people*’ The 
Gospels have preserved the simplest form of this blas- 
phemy and it survived even to the time of Augustine’. 
Again in St Mark our Lord is called the Carpenter. The 

reading indeed was obliterated in the Manuscripts used 
by Origen, for he denied that our Lord ‘ was ever Him- 
‘self called a Carpenter in the Gospels current in the 
‘Churches‘;’ but it is supported by almost all the autho- 
rities at present existing. The same pride or mistaken 
reverence which removed the word suppressed the tra- 
dition which it favoured ; but it is characteristic of the 
earliest age that Justin speaks of ‘the Carpenter’s works 
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to it. It is however to be observed converse with Him; Exod. xxxiv. 


that in Manuscripts of the Old Latin 


ag! a similar addition occurs: ¢/ 
cum baptizaretur (Fesus gi) lumen 
ingens circumfulsit (2. magnum Sul- 
gebat g) de aqua ita ut timerent omnes 
qui advenerant (q- congregatt erant 
g'). Compare also the addition of k 
to Mark xvi. 4. 

1 The details of the Transfigura- 
tion furnish an illustration of the 
passage. Light is the symbol of 
God’s dwelling-place; Exod. xiv. 
20; 1 Kings viii, 113 1 Tim. vi. 16. 
Light is the outward mark of special 


oO. 

° Dial. c. 69: of 5¢ kal rabra 
opavres ywopeva gpavractay payiKny 
rylvecOau edeyov" Kal yap poaryov eivar 
abrov érodmwv héyev Kal haomddvov. 
Cf. Ap. I. 30, and Otto’s notes. 

3 August. de Cons. Evv. I. 9: 
Christum propterea sapientissimum 
putant fuisse quia nescio que illicita 
noverat.... 


4 ¢. Cels. VI. 36: ovdamod ray ev | 


rais éxkdrnolas pepopévwv ebaryye- 
Mov réxrwv adros 0 ’Inoots dvayeypa- 
TT Ob. 
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‘which Christ wrought when among men, ploughs and 
‘yokes, by these both teaching the emblems of right- 
‘eousness and [enforcing] an active life’ 

In dddition to these details Justin has recorded two 
sayings of our Lord not found in the Gospels. ‘Our 
‘Lord Jesus Christ said: In whatsoever I find you, in 
‘this will I also judge you’ Clement of Alexandria 
has quoted the same sentence with slight variations, but 
without any distinct reference to its source*, In later 
times it was attributed to Ezekiel, or some Prophet of 
the Old Testament*; and though it was widely current, 
there is no evidence to shew that it was contained in 
any Apocryphal Gospel. It may have been contained 
in the Gospel according to the Hebrews’; but even if it 
were so, the tradition must have existed before the 
record, and may have survived independently of it. 
The same holds true of the other phrase, ‘Christ said: 
‘There shall be schisms and heresies®’ If it were not 
for the mode in which Justin quotes them, the words 
might seem a short summary of our Lord’s warnings 
against the false teachers and false prophets who should 
deceive many. In the Clementines the two prophecies 


1 Dial. c. 88: ratra yap Ta Tek- 


Tovixa epya elpyatero ev avOpwmros 
dy dporpa kal fvyd, did ToUTwy Kal To 
THS Oikatoodyns ciuBora SidacKwy Kal 
tévepyj Blov. Otto refers to the 
Arabic Gospel of the Infancy (c. 38) 
and to the Gospel of Thomas (c. £3) 
for similar traditions. The latter 
narrative (émole. dpotpa Kal fv- 
yous, said of Joseph) shews a re- 
markable coincidence of language 
with Justin. 

The statement which Justin makes 
(Dial. 17, 108, quoted by Eusebius, 
#7. E. IV. 18) as to emissaries sent 
out by the Jews to calumniate the 
Christians, does not belong to the 


Evangelic history. 

* Dial. c. 47: 6 tuérepos Kipios 
‘Inoots Xpucrds elwev’ *Ev ols ay 
u“as KaTadkaBw év Tovros Kal Kpive. 
Cf. Otto, 2 loc. 

® Clem. Quis Div. Salv. § 40. 

4 Semisch, p. 394. . 

> Cf. Credner, Beitrdge, 1. 247. 
Introduction to the Study of the Gos- 
pels, App. C, p. 426. 

8 Dial. c. 35: ele yap...2covra 
oxicpara Kal aipéces. Cf. 1 Cor. xi. 
18, 19. The passage is quoted by 
Justin between Matt. xxiv. 5 (comp. 
vii. 15) and Matt. vii. 1g, and distin- 
guished from them. 
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are intermixed: ‘There shall be, as the Lord said, false | Chap. ii. 
‘apostles, false prophets, heresies, lusts of rule*.’ Lac- t. vil 
tantius also affirms that ‘both Christ Himself and His 
‘ambassadors foretold that many sects and heresies 
|* would arise...°.’ 

| Elsewhere Justin generalises the statements of the 
Gospels with what may seem natural exaggerations. 
‘Herod? he says, ‘commanded ad// the male children in 
‘Bethlehem to be slain w7thout exception’; yet he states 
in another place with more exactness that ‘ Herod slew 
‘all the male children who were born in Bethlehem 
‘about the time of Christ’s birth’ Again, when speak- 
ing of the calumnies of the Jews about the Resurrection, 
Justin not only gives the origin of the story as St Mat- 
thew does, but adds ‘that they chose out men whom 
‘they sent zxto the whole world to announce the rise of 
‘a godless and lawless sect*;’ a statement which ex- 
plains the character of Christianity recorded in the Acts 
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Matt. vii. 15 
XXiv. 5. 


Exaggera- 
tions. 


Acts xxviii. 
22. 


1 Hom. Xvi. 21: éoovrae yap, ws 
6 Kips etrev, pevdardaronot, 
pevdels mpopyrat, aipéoes, prrapxlac. 
The word Wevdamrderodor occurs like- 
/wise in St Paul (2 Cor. xi. 13), in 
Hegesippus (Euseb. 4. Z. Iv. 22), 
in Justin (7. c. dvactnoovrat 1 od- 
Rol pevdoxproroe kal pevdamo- 
grodor Kal moAdo’s TUY TLTT HY 
mdavjoovet), in Tertullian (de Pre- 
scr. Haret. c. 4 quoted by Otto), 
and in other authors; so that it may 
point to some traditional version of 
our Lord’s words. Cf. Semisch, 
p- 391, anm. In Dial. 116 YT can 
only see a reference to Zech. i. 4 ff. 
taken in connexion with the thought 
of Apoc. vil. 9. 

2 Inst. Div. 1v. 30 (Semisch, 
p- 393): Ante omnia scire nos con- 
venit et ipsum et legatos ejus pre- 
dixisse quod plurime: sectze et hareses 


that it is everywhere spoken against. 


haberent existere que concordiam 
sancti corporis rumperent. Cf. Ter- 
tull. Z. c. where the passage is appa- 
rently referred to the text of St Paul. 

3 Dial. c. 78: mévras amas Tous 
qatéas Tovs év BnOdccu éxédevoev ay- 
atpeOnvat. 

4 Dial. c. 103: [Hpwdov] dveddv- 
ros mdvras Tovs év BnOdeeu éxelvov 
roo Kaipod yevynbévras maidas. Ori- 
gen quotes the passage with some 
variations: mavra Ta wacdla avet- 
he Ta ev ByOdrctu xal ev (=7Gcr) 
rois opts avras dd duerots K.7-r. 
Comm. zz Matt. XVI. It. 

5 Dial. c. 108: dvdpas xerporor7- 
cavres éxdexTods els maoav THY 
olkoumevny éméupare Knpdocorras 
Bre alpeots Tis Geos Kal dvopos éyn- 
yepra amd “Inood twos T'adtAalov 
TNGvOV... 
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Chap. ii. 
Glosses: 


in connexion 
with Pro- 
phecies. 


Is. xxxiii. 16. 
LXX. 


Zech. vi. 12. 
Nu. xxiv. 17. 


Gen. xlix. 11. 


Ps. xxii. 11. 


Is. lviii. 2. 


Zech, xiii. 7. 
Mt. xxvi. 31. 
Is. iii. 


Recapitula- 
tion. 


More frequently he adds an interpretation to the 
text which he quotes; as when he says that Joseph 
‘was of Bethlehem, as though that were his native 
village, but Nazareth only his dwelling-place’; or when 
he speaks of ‘the magi from Avadia*’ And this very 
commonly happens when the gloss is suggested by a 
Prophecy. Thus he alludes to the cave in which our 
Lord was born, because Isaiah had said He shall dwell 
in a high cave of a strong rock®. He speaks of the Star 
which rose in heaven, not mentioning the East*, appa- 
rently because our Lord Himself is described as the 
Day-spring (avatorn), the Star of Facob. He tells us 
that the foal of the ass on which our Lord entered into 
Jerusalem was bound to a vine, as it was said of Judah 
that he bound his foal unto the vine’:—that ‘there was 
‘no one not even one at hand to help Him [when 
‘betrayed] as being without sin, even as David had 
prophesied in the Psalm*:—that the Jews when they 
mocked Him ‘placed Him on a judgment-seat and said 
‘Judge for us,’ as Isaiah had complained, ‘ they ask of me 
‘now judgment’ :’—that ‘His disciples who were with 
‘Him were scattered till He arose’,—that ‘all His 
‘acquaintance: departed from Him and denied Him’? 
referring to the prophecy of Zechariah quoted by St 
Matthew, and the picture of Christ’s sufferings and lone- 
liness in Isaiah. 

Such is the analysis of Justin’s quotations from the 


see c. ax droypagdis otons &v §& Dial. c. 103. 

Tn lovdala rére mpdrns ert Kupyviov 7 Ap. 1. 35. Comp. Abbot /. ¢ 

dee amo Navaper év@a @ket p. 50, who inclines to follow Prof. 

els. ‘ ? rae dOev Hv avaypawacba. Drummond’s suggestion that Justin 
zal. 7. c. and c. 106. took éxa@icev in John xix. 13 in an 


8 Cf. p. 102, note 7. ° active sense (he se¢ Hi j 
m on - 
: Dial. c. 106; 78. ‘ ment seat). “ ary: 
Ap. I. 32. Justin interprets the 8 Dial. c. 53. 
prophecy in the same way in Dial. Ap, I. 50. 
c- §3, without affirming this particylar. 
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Memoirs of the Apostles, of his various readings in 
Evangelic phrases, of his Apocryphal additions to the 
| Gospel history. The process is long, but a full exami- 
_ nation of all the passages in question is the best answer 
_ to objections which appear strong because isolated in- 
_ stances are taken as types of general laws; and the 
_ result to which it necessarily leads is full of strength 
and satisfaction for those who feel that the Catholic 
| Church cannot have arisen from a mere fusion of dis- 
- cordant elements at the end of the second century, and 
_ who still look anxiously and candidly into every docu- 

ment and every fact which marks the characteristics of 

its form and the stages of its growth. The details of 

Justin’s quotations shew us something of the manner in 

which the Scriptures, and especially the Gospels, were 
used by the first Christian teachers, something of the 
variations which existed in different copies (of which 
other traces still remain), something of the extent and 
character of the oral records of Christ’s life; but they 
afford no ground for the belief that the Memoirs were 
anything but the Synoptic Gospels which we have, and 
they exhibit no trace of the use of any other Evangelic 
records. Justin lived at a period of transition from a 
traditional to a written Gospel, and his testimony is 
exactly fitted to the position which he held. He refers 
to books, but more frequently he appears to bring for- 
ward words which were currently circulated rather than 
what he had privately read. In both respects his witness 
to our Gospels is most important. For it has been 
shewn that his definite quotations from the Memoirs are 
so exactly accordant with the text of the Synoptists as 
it stands now, or as it was read at the close of the second 
century, that there can be no doubt that he was as well 
familiar with their writings as with the facts related in 


Chap. ii. 


Theessential 
character of 
Fustin’s 
quotations. 


No trace in 
Sustin of 
the use of 
any written 
document 
other than 
our Gospels. 
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Fustin’s 
historical 
position 


them. And the wide and minute agreement of his 
notices of the life and teaching of our Lord with what 
they record of it proves that his knowledge of the Gospel 
history was derived from a tradition which they had 
moulded and controlled, if not from the habitual and 
exclusive use of the books themselves’. 

His coincidences with Heretical or Apocryphal nar- 
ratives have been proved to be not peculiar to him, but 
fragments of a wide-spread recension of the Canonical 
text. His simpler divergences from the received text 
have been illustrated by parallel examples of his quota- 
tions from the Septuagint and by recognised various 
readings in other authorities. 

On a comprehensive view, all is seen to lead to the 
same conclusion. The lines which seemed at first to 
cross one another at random give a result perfectly com- 
plete and symmetrical when followed out in every case 
to their legitimate limit; and thus, even judging from 
a mere critical analysis, it appears to be a fact beyond 
doubt that Justin used the first three Gospels as we use 
them, as the authentic memoirs of Christ’s life and work. 

If we glance at his historical position we seem to gain 
the same result with equal certainty. He states that the 
Memoirs of the Apostles were read in the weekly ser- 
vices of the Church on the same footing as the writings 
of the Prophets ; or in other words that they enjoyed 
the outward rank of Scripture. And since he speaks of 
their Ecclesiastical use without any restriction, it is na- 


' The relation between Justin’s 


‘quotations and our Gospels is so in- 


timate that they cannot have been 
independent. The only alternative, 
namely that the Synoptic Gospels 
embodied the oral Gospel as it was 
current in Justin’s time, apart from 
historical considerations, is excluded 
by the fact that the Evangelists ex- 


hibit the narrative in the simplest 
form. At the same time it is evi- 
dent that the original oral Gospel 
could not have been so long pre- 
served in its essential purity without 
the counter-check of written Gospels. 
The tradition and the record mu- 
tually illustrate and confirm one an- 
other. 


| 
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tural to believe that he alludes to definite books, which 


were generally regarded in the same light, and which 
had acquired a firm place in the common life of Chris- 


itians. He could not at any rate have been ignorant of 
the custom of the churches of Italy and Asia; and if 
his description were true of any churches it must have 


been true of those. Is it then possible to suppose that 
within twenty or thirty years after his death these Gos- 
pels should have been replaced by others similar and 


yet distinct’? that he should speak of one set of books 
as if they were permanently incorporated into the Chris- 


tian services, and that those who might have been his 
scholars should speak in exactly the same terms of an- 


other collection as if they had had no rivals within the 


orthodox pale? that the substitution should have been 
effected in such a manner that no record of it has been 
preserved, while smaller analogous reforms have been 
duly chronicled’? The complication of historical diffi- 
culties in such a hypothesis is overwhelming ; and the 
alternative is that which has already been justified on 
critical grounds, the belief that Justin in speaking of 
Apostolic Memoirs or Gospels meant the Gospels which 
were enumerated in the early anonymous Canon of 


~ Muratori, and whose mutual relations were eloquently 


expounded by Irenzus. 

It appears then to be established both by external 
and internal evidence that Justin’s ‘Gospels’ can be 
identified with those of St Matthew, St Mark and St 
Luke. His references to St John are more open to 
question ; but this, as has been already remarked, fol- 


or when Theodoret substituted the 
2 As for example when Serapion Canonical Gospels for the Harmony 

reproved certain in the church at of Tatian, of which he found ‘above 

Rhossus for the use of the Gospel of ‘two hundred in the churches. 

St Peter (Euseb. H. £. VI. 12); 


1 Cf. pp. 75 f. 
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lows from the character of the fourth Gospel. It was 
unlikely that he should quote its peculiar teaching in 
apologetic writings addressed to Jews and heathen. But 
at the same time he exhibits types of language and 
doctrine, which seem to mark the presence of St John’s 
influence and the recognition of his authority’. 

In addition to the Gospels the Apocalypse is the 
only book of the New Testament to which Justin alludes 
by name. Even that is not quoted, but appealed to 
generally as a proof of the existence of Prophetic power 
in the Christian Church®. But it cannot be concluded 
from his silence that Justin was either unacquainted with 
the Acts and the Epistles, or unwilling to make use of 
them. His controversy against Marcion is decisive as to 
his knowledge of the greater part of the books, and 
various Pauline forms of expression and teaching shew 
that the Apostle of the Gentiles had helped to mould 


1 Cf. pp. 106, 107, n. 4. Justin’s 
acquaintance with the Valentinians 
proves (as I believe) that the Gospel 
could not have been unknown to him 
(Dial. c. 35; comp. AZ. I. 26). 

A fresh examination of the paral- 
lels to the Gospel of St John in the 
writings of Justin leads me to speak 
more confidently than before as to 
his use of the Fourth Gospel. 

In addition to the passage in 4g. 
I. c. 61 (John iii. 3—5) already no- 
ticed (pp. 151 f.), the following 
parallels are of importance: Dial. c. 
88: John i. 20, 23. Dial. c. 29: 
John v. 17. Dial. c. 108: John i. 
14 (18): iti, 16, 18. Comp. fragm. 
ap. Iren. Iv. 6,2. Dial. c. 49: John 
ix. Comp. Clem. Hom. xx. 22. 
Dial. c. 100: John x. 18. Dial. c. 
gt: Jobn iii, 17. Ag. 1. 35: John 
xix. 13 (?) and more especially Dial. 
c. 123: 1 John iii. 1 (kAnOduev Kad 
éopéev). Comp. Abbot, 2. c. pp- 41 
ff. Liicke (Comm. a. d. Ev. Fok. 
34 ff.) has shewn the connexion be- 


tween Justin’s doctrine of the Logos 
and the Preface to St John’s Gospel. 
Otto (p. 81) also calls attention to his 
doctrine of the Eucharist as related to 


John vi. Compare also Just. Fragm. 


XI, ed. Otto, with Otto’s note. 

It may be worth while to notice, 
since the contrary has been asserted, 
that Justin makes no mention at all 
of the Last Supper in Diad. 111, still 
less does he contradict St John. In- 
deed his whole argument as to the 
correspondence of Christ and the Pas- 
chal lamb suggests that he, in agree- 
ment with St John, places the Cruci- 
fixion at the time of the sacrifice of 
the lamb, Nisan r4th. 

* Cf. p. rar. Ap. 1. 28: 6 dpxn- 
yéTns TaV KaxGv damovwv Bois Ka- 
Xetrac kal garavads cal d:aBoXos 
coincides remarkably with Apoc. xx. 
2. The other passage to which Otto 
refers (a. a. O. 1843, I. 42) Dial. 


C. 45, Apoc. xxi. 4, Seems more un- 
certain. 


that circumcision was for a sign and not for righteous- 
jmess, 


‘very Son of God and first-born of every creature (mpw- 
“‘roTéKou Taons KTicEws). 


1.| 


both his faith and his language’. Thus he says ‘We 
‘were taught that Christ is the first-born (pwtdToKos) Of | Colossians. 
‘God:’ ‘we have recognised Him as the first-born of 

«God and before all creatures:’ ‘by the name of this 
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..every demon is overcome...’ 
‘through Him God arranged (xoophoa) all things’ 
Elsewhere he uses the example of Abraham to shew 


‘since he, being in uncircumcision, for the sake of 
‘the faith with which he believed God was justified and 
‘blessed®’ ‘By faith (aiores) we are cleansed through 
‘the blood of Christ and His death who died for this*;’ 
‘through whom we were called into the salvation pre- 
‘pared aforetime by our Father®’ ‘Christ was the 
‘passover who was sacrificed afterwards®:’ ‘who shall 
‘come with glory from the heavens, when also the 
‘man of the falling away—the man of lawlessness (c. 
«32),—-who speaketh strange things—blasphemous and 
‘daring (c. 32), even against the Most High, shall ex- 
i Else- 


Romans. 


Corinthians. 


2 Thessalo- 
nians. 


‘ert his lawless daring against us Christians’. 


1 Otto, a. a. O. 1842, II. pp- 4! ff. 
The absence of all mention of the 
name of St Paul can create no diffi- 
culty when it is remembered that 
Justin speaks of St Peter as &va Ta 
Grocré\wy, and of the sons of Zebe- 
dee as dddous dvo adedpods. Dial. 
c. 106. 

2 Ap. 1. 46; Dial.c. 100} Ap. I. 
6; Dial. c. 85. Comp. c. 84, ™pe- 
rorokov Tuy WavTWV mompatwr; cf. 
Col. i. 15—17- 

3 Dial, c. 23: 
7ABpadm év dxpoBvatia 
alot Hv énlorevoe To Oe@ ed. 
xan Kal evroynOn. The depar- 
ture from the Pauline point of view 
is to be noticed; faith is here repre- 
sented as the moving cause (dua acc.), 
and not as the instrumental (dua gv7-) 


kal yap avrds 0 
dy dua THY 


cause, or as the spring (éx) of justifi- 
cation. 

4 Dial, c. 13. 

5 Dial. c. 131+ 

6 Dial. c. 1113 I Cor. Vv. 7: Che 
Otto, a. a. O, 1843, 1 38 f. who 
refers to several other coincidences 
between the Epistles to the Corinth- 
ians and Justin. Dial. c. 14 || 1 Cor. 
vy. 8: Ap. I. 60 || 1 Cor. qice, fs 

7, Dials c. 110 9(cf.re. -32)* dvo 
mapovolar avrod carnyyeruevae elol 
pla per ev mabnros Kal ddokos Kal 
druysos Kal oTavpovpevos KEKT}PUKTQL, 
h 68 Seurépa ev h pera, ObEns aro Tw 
ovpavay maperTat, bray kal O 77S 
gmocraclas dvOpwmos 6 Kal els TOV 
Uyisrov éadda Nahav éml THS YTS 
dvoua TOALNTY els Huds TOvS XploTia- 
yous. Comp. 2 Thess. ii. 3 ff. 
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ee ee 


where he speaks of Christ as ‘the Son and Afostle of 
‘God’? 

The most remarkable coincidences between Justin 
and St Paul are found in their common quotations from 
the Septuagint. It is possible indeed that these may 
have been derived from some third source, or grounded 
on a traditional rendering of the words of the Old 
Testament; but in the absence of all evidence of such 
a fact it is more natural to believe that the arguments 


of St Paul and the readings which he adopted were at 
once incorporated into the mass of Christian evidences, 
and reproduced by Justin so far as they fell within the 
scope of his works. One example will explain the na- 
ture of the agreement. Speaking of the hatred which 
the Jews shewed to Christians, Justin says to them that 
it is not strange; ‘for Elias also making intercession 
‘about you to God speaks thus: Lord, they killed Thy 
‘Prophets, and threw down Thy altars, and I was left 
‘alone, and they are seeking my life. And He answers 


‘him: J have still seven thousand men who have not bent 
‘knee to Baal’? The passage agrees almost verbally 
with the citation of St Paul in the Epistle to the Ro- 
mans, and differs widely from the text of the LXX. 
Similar examples occur in other citations common to 


1 Ap. I. 12, 63; cf. Hebr. iii. 1. xix, 10, 14, 18. In the LXX. the 


The title is used nowhere else in the 
New Testament but in this passage 
of the Hebrews. Otto also quotes 
two other parallels to the language 
of the same Epistle: Dial. c. 13 | 
Hebr. ix. 13 f.: c. 34 || Hebr. viii. 7 f. 

The references to the Acts are un- 
certain. Cf. Ap. 1. 49 || Acts xiii. 
27, 48. Otto, a. a. O. Still more 
so those to the Pastoral and Catholic 
Epistles. 

? Otto, a. a. O. 1843, 1. pp. 36 ff 
Dial. c. 39=Rom. xi. 3. 1 Kings 


text stands in ver. 10, ¢mAdv éfprwKa 
T@® Kuplw mavroxparopt bre éyxarén- 
mov oe (Thy duadnxyy cov v. 14, v. 1. 
ge) of viol Icpand* (v. 14+xal) 7a 
BvotacrHpid gov Katéoxayay (kabei- 
av v. 14) Kal rods mpogyjras cov 
aréxrevav év pougala, Kal smodé- 
Aetmuan y® povwraros kal {nroder Thy 
Yuxiy mov daBeiy abrqv...v. 18: 
xaradelWes ev ‘Iopayd émrd xiduddas 
avdpGv, mavTa yovara & ovK wKNacay 
yovu To Baad... 


besides the Apologies and Dialogue the references to 
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Justin and the Epistles to the Galatians and the Ephe- 
_sians’: and thus he appears to shew traces of the in- 
fluence of all St Paul’s Epistles with the exception of 
the Pastoral Epistles and those to the Philippians® and 
_ Philemon. 

In the other writings commonly attributed to Justin 


the New Testament exhibit the same general range. 


In the fragment Ox the Resurrection there are allusions 
to words and actions of our Lord characteristic of each 
of the four Gospels* without any trace of Apocryphal 
traditions; and besides this there are coincidences of 
language with St Paul’s First Epistle to the Corinthians, 
the Epistle to the Philippians, and the First to Timo- 
thy’. In the Address and Exhortation to Greeks there 
are apparently reminiscences of the Gospel of St John, 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and among the Epistles of 
St Paul of the First to the Corinthians and those to the 
Galatians and Colossians’. 

A combination of these different results will give the 


1 These passages are: 


Ap. i. §2=Rom. xiv. II. Isai. xlv. 23- : 
Dial. c. 27 = Rom. iil. 12—17- PerauVve’ss 57 fOjNGaa XIN? 4 
— c.9§=Gal. iii, ro. Deut. Xxvil. 26. 
Deut. c. 96= Dial. iii. 13. Gal. xxi. 23- 
— c. 39=Eph. iv. 8. Ps. Ixviii. 18. 


2 The reference of Dial. c. 12 to (y) St Luke xxiv. 38, 39) 42 
Phil. iii. 3 is very uncertain. -(c. 0) sate 
3 (a) St Matthew xxii. 29 (c. 9) 5 (5) St John xiv. 2,3 (c. 9) 5 XX 
30 (c. 2); xxviii. 17 « 2; 25, 27 (Cc. 9)> Xie 25 (cf. 
St Mark xvi. 19 (Cc. 9)- Cul) « a 
ye This reference is Pudertibes 4 1 Cor. xv- 53 (c._ 10). Philipp. 
but the occurrence of the ili. 20 (cc. 7,9) 1 Tim. ii. 4 (c. 8)- 
word dved7o4n, and the con- 5 John vill. 443 Cohort. c. 21. 
nexion of the Ascension with Acts vii. 223 Cohort.c. 10. 1 Cor. 
the appearance after the Re- iv. 20; Cohort. c. 35- 1} Cor. xii. 7 
surrection, point rather to —I0; Cohort. c. 32. Galat. iv. = 
the present conclusion of St v. 20, 213 Orat. c. 5. Coloss. 1. 10; 
Mark than to the Acts or to Cohort. Cc. 15. 
St Luke. 
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general conclusion of the whole section. And it will be 
found that the Catholic Epistles and the Epistles to 
Titus and Philemon alone of the writings of the New 
Testament have left no impression on the genuine or 
doubtful works of Justin Martyr. 

But the evidence of Justin so far as it is preserved 
stops short of the conclusions of the next generation. It 
establishes satisfactorily his acquaintance with the chief 
books of the New Testament Canon, and his habitual 
use of them within the range covered by his extant 
writings. But on the other hand it does not offer any 
clear indications of his recognition of a definite collec- 
tion of Apostolic books parallel to the Old Testament 
and of equal authority with it. It is possible, and in- 
deed likely, that this defect may be due in some degree 
to the nature of the subjects with which he deals. His 
object was to establish a conviction on the first elements 
of the faith and not to develope Christian truth. The 
coincidence of the facts of the Gospel with the ancient 
Prophecies of the Jews furnished him with arguments 
which he could not have drawn from the essential cha- 
ractet of the Apostolic teaching. For the rest the words 
of Christ rather than the precepts of His disciples offered 
those broad maxims of Christian morality which could 
be presented with the greatest effect to readers who 
were at best very imperfectly acquainted with the nature 
of Evangelic doctrine. 

There are indeed traces of the recognition of an au- 
thoritative Apostolic doctrine in Justin, but it cannot be 
affirmed from the form of his language that he looked 
upon this as contained in a written New Testament. 
‘We have been commanded,’ he says, ‘ by Christ Himself 
‘to obey not the teaching of men but those precepts 
‘which were proclaimed by the blessed Prophets and 
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‘taught by Himself’’ But this teaching of Christ was 
not strictly limited to His own words, as Justin explains 
in another passage: ‘ As [Abraham] believed on the voice 
‘of God and it was reckoned to him for righteousness, 
‘in the same way we also when we believed the voice 
‘of God which was spoken again by the Apostles of 
‘Christ, and the voice which was proclaimed to us by the 
‘Prophets, even to dying [for our belief], renounced all 
‘that is in the world?’ Thus the words of the Apostles 
were in his view in some sense the words of Christ, 
and we are therefore justified in interpreting his language 
generally, so as to accord with the certain judgment of 
his immediate successors. His writings mark the era 
of transition from the oral to the written Rule®. His 
recognition of a New Testament was practical and not 
formal. As yet the circumstances of the Christian Church 
had not led to the final separation of the Canonical writ- 
ings ‘of the Apostles from others which claimed more or 
less directly to be stamped with their authority”. 


Norte A: see page 123- 


Norton has brought forward some good passages from the first Apology 
(Note E, § 2); and Semisch has carried out the investigation with consider- 
able skill (pp. 239 ff-)- Credner has collected Justin’s quotations, and 
compared them elaborately with the MSS. of the LXX. It is superfluous to 
praise the care and ability by which his critical labours are always marked. 
The exact summary of Dr Sanday, The Gospels in the Second Century, Pp. 

1 ff. must be added to the earlier authorities. 

The following Table of the more remarkable instances of the freedom of 

Justin’s quotations from the Old Testament, where the variations cannot be 


1 Dial. c. 48. in some sense a ‘ republication’ of the 

2 Dial.c. 119: dv yap TpOToy éxei- Gospel of the Prophets, and an obvi- 
vos TH Pury Tod Jeod énlorevoe...kal ous analogy is suggested between the 
jets TH povy Tol Oeot TH Oud Te TOY book of the Prophets in relation to 
drosTodwy ToD XpioTod AadyGelon wd4- the Lawgiver and that of the Apostles 
hw Kal 77 dea Tv mpopynrav xnpuxel- in relation to Christ. 
on nuiy TisTEvoayTes wéxpe Tov drrobvn- 3 Compare pp. 52 f. ; 
oxew Twaoe Tos vy TH KOT MY dmeragd-  * Justin’s scholar Tatian will be 
peda. Thus the Christian Gospel is noticed below in Chap. iv. § Io. 
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explained on the supposition of differences in MSS., will be useful to those 


Chap. ii. 
who wish to examine the question for themselves: 


(a) Free quotations, giving the sense of the original text: 


Gen. i. I—3 Afol. I. 59 
— iii. 15 Dial. c. 102 
iat O — C137 
— xi.5 === 
— xvii. 14 — cI10 
Exod. iii. 2 Gc. Afol. 1. 63 
— “svir. £0 Dial. c- 49 
— xXx.4 — c.94 
= gpessiens — c. 20 
2 Sam. vii. 14 sqq- — c. 118 
1 Kings xix. 14 sqq- —. 6439 
Job i. 6 — ¢c79 
Ezra vi. 21 (?) — c.72 
Isai. i. 7 Apol. i. 47 
——9 Dial. c. 55 
— — 23 — c. 82 
— iii. 16 — ¢.27 
ae en a — c. 133 
— ix. 6 A pol. 1. 35 
— XXxv. 5 sqq- — — 48. Cf. Matt. xi. 5. 
xii, 16 Dial. c. 122 
liv. 9 7 €. 1536 
——Nkar 7s O — C. 27 
= Ixvi. x = 22 
Jerem. vii. 21, 22 —_—_ — 
— XxXxl. 27 — ¢. 123 
Ezek. iii. 17—19 — c.82 
— xiv. 20 — C45 
— _XXXvil. 7 Afpol. 1. 52 
Hos. i. g Dial. c. 19 
Joel i. 28 — c.87 
Zech. ii. 6 Apol. 1. 52 
es TORS — 


(8) Adaptations of the text : 


Gen. xxxy. I Dial. c. 60 
Exod. iii. 5 Apol. 1. 62 
Numb. xxi. 8, 9 — —6o0 
—- — Dial. c. 
Deut. xi. 16 sqq. — ¢ i 
— xxi, 23 — 9c. 96. Cf Gal. aii: 
— xxvii. 26 seat 05. > Ci. Gal, ii yo; 
See CK. i SoC Afol. 1. 44 


(y) Combinations of different passages : 


1. Isai. xi. 1, 10 
Numb. xxiv. . Apol. 1. 32 
2. Psalm xxii. 17—19 
ea eiliees ese 38 
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Qe Sallie te 
— ii, 13—liii. st Apol. 1.50 
4. Zech. ii. 6 
Isai. xliii. 5 
Zech. xii. 11 sqq. 
Joel ii. 13 
Isai. Ixiii. 17 
— Ikxiv. 11 
5. Ezek. xxxvii. 7 
Isai. xlv. 23 
6. Exod. iii. 2, 14, 15 — 63 
4. Isai. vii. ro—16 
— viii. 4 Dial. cc. 43, 66. Cf. c. 77- 
== Viln DO, 617 f 
8. Jerem. ii. 1 4 


Apol, I. 52 


Isai. xvi. I —c. 114 


Jerem. iii. 8 


It will be noticed that the free quotations are found almost: equally 
distributed in the Afology and the Dialogue, being chiefly short passages 
for which it was not unreasonable to trust to memory: that the adapta- 
tions are probably confined to the Pentateuch—the typical history of the 
establishment of Israel: that the combinations are almost peculiar to the 
first Apology, and consist of Prophecies fitted together according to the 
connexion of sense. 

These passages will serve to illustrate the general principles of Justin’s 
method of citation. In the following note will be found a table of the 
texts which he quotes more than once, from which may be seen the amount 
of verbal accuracy with which he contented himself. 


Note B: see page 126. 


A general view of the passages which Justin quotes more than once will 
give a better idea of the value of this argument than anything else. 
The following list is I believe fairly complete. The sign || indicates agree- 
ment in the citations between which it stands; }€ difference; }{ }€ dif- 
ference from both the forms before given ; v. 1, vv. ll., mark the existence 
of one or more various readings apparently of less importance. 


Gen. i. I, 2 Ap. 1. 59 || Ap. 1. 64 v. Le 

— iii. 22 Dial. 62 || Dial. 129 

— xy. 6 — g2. Cf. c. 119 

4 SVill-wu 2 — 56 || Dal. wa vy. i 

aw = ier 92,14 Sd Se oO Ne TIO. | 

— xix. 24 — 56% — 127. Cf. c. 129 

— xxvili. 14 — 58|| — z20Vv.1 

— xxxii. 24 s+) 88. Cf. c. 126 : 

— xilix. 10 — 52 || Dial. 120 4 Ap. I. 32 (adrodegel), 
54. Cf. Credner, Beitrage, UW. pp- 
51 sqq- 

— —I!1 SP SEEK et. 76 

Numb. xxiv. 17 Ap. 1. 32}€ Dial. 106 

Prov. viii. 2I—25 Dial. 61 || — 129 Vv. ll. 


C. 
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Ps. i. 3 Ap. 1. 40 || Dial. 86 

— ii. 7, 8 — —i| — 122 

Sa. - on a a 42 (ver. 4) 

— xix. 2— —aes a - a 

— Xxxil. Pies — 35 Ap. 1. 38 KH Dial. 98 

— xxiv. 7 Dial. 36 || Dial. 127 4{ c. 85 HH AP. I. rs 
— xlv. 6—17 Dial. 38 || — 63 v. 13 56 (vv. 6, 7)5 


— lxxii. 1—5, 17—19 


(v7 
Dial. 34K —64 KH Hc. 121 (v. 17) 
ee Cf. ae I. 41 (1 Chro. xvi. 26 ff.) 


— xcvi. I— — eis 

— xcix. ps — 37 || Dial. 64 vv. ll. . 

— cx. I—3 — 32 || Ap. 1. 45 (but ‘lep. for Zid) 
Isai. i. 3 Ap. 1. 37 (Aads pou) || Ap. I. 63 v. 1. (Aads He) 
aes — 53) Dial.igo. Cf Dial. 55 

— — 16—20 — 44 || Ap. 1. 61 (omitting v. 19) 

—— 23 Dial. 82. Cf. c. 27 

— ii. 5, 6 — 135. Cf.c. 24 

— ili. 9, 10, I1 — 17 || Dial. 133 v. 1.3; c. 136 

— v. 18—20 — Sp "vs Ee AD. 1. 49'(v- 20) 
— vi. Io Dial. 12}{ — — 33- 

tater TES — 431 — —66w. 1. 

— viii. 4 ‘ : 

— xi. 1 Ap. 1. 32 (cf. Numb. xxiv. 17) }€ Dial. 87 
— xxix. 13 Dial. 78 4 Dial. 27 HH (c. 140 dcappndnv) 
—— 1 Dial. 32H —7WHH ce 38H HK Ke. 123 
— Xxxv. 4—6 Ap. I. 48 H — 69 

— xlii. 1—4 Dial. 123 }{ Dial. 135 

— lil. 15—liii.1sqq. AZ. 1.50 || — 13 vv. Il. 

— lv. 3—5 Dial. i12}{ — 14 

— vii. 1, 2 Ap. 1.48 || — 16 vv. Il. 

— lxiv. 1o—12 — 47% — 25 Ap. i. 52 (v. 11) 

— lxv. 1—3 Ap.1.49 HH — 24 

— lxvi. 1 — 37\|| — 22 

Ezek. xiv. 20 Dial. 45} — 44H He. 140 

Dan. vii. 13 Ag...51}H — 31 

Micah v. 1, 2 — 34l1 — 78 

Zech. ii. 11 Dial.t15}{ — 119 

Mal. i. ro—12 Dial. 28 || — 41 vv. ll 


The only passage of any considerable length which exhibits continuous 
and important variations is Isai. xlii. r—4. Cf. Credner, II. 210 sqq- 

It will be noticed that the number of texts repeated with verbal accuracy 
is very small. 


NOTE C: see page 149. 


_ , Though I am by no means inclined to assent without reserve to the 
judgment of Bornemann on D, yet it seems to me to represent in important 
features a text of the Gospels, if not the most pure, yet the most widely 
current in the middle or at least towards the close of the second century. 
This is not the place to enter into a discussion of the extent of its agreement 
with the earliest Versions and Fathers. It is sufficient to have the result 
indicated which seems to follow from it. The MS. was probably written 
about A.D. 500—550, but it was copied from an older stichometrical MS., 


1.] JUSTIN MARTYR. 


which in turn was based upon another older still. Compare Scrivener, 
Bez Codex Cantab. Introd. p. xxxiii.: Credner, Beitrige, 1. 465. 

_ In Luke xv., to take a single chapter as an illustration of the statement 
in the text, the following readings are found only in D and d (the accom- 
panying Latin version), 


ver. 4. 6s eet. 
7. ovdx €xovar xpelav (order). 
g. Tas yelrovas kal ptras (order). 
13. éavtod Tov Bloy for rhv ovclay avrob. 
at. 6 6é vids elrev atr@ (order). 
23. évéyxare...xal Odoare for Pépere...dvcaTe. 
24. dpre evpéOn. 
27. Tov cerrevtov pboxov air @ (omitting however avT@ ad init.). 
[28. Aptaro (? rapaxaneiv) coepit rogare Vulg.] 
29. epipov €& aiySy for epupor (hacdum de capris d.). 
30. TG de vig cov TS kagayoyTe (sic) wdvra pera TOY Topyav 
kat €XOdvre €Ovoas Tov a. «. Comp. the reading of e. 


These readings it is to be remembered are found in a MS. of the Cano- 
nical Gospels. Is it then incredible that Justin’s quotations were drawn 
directly from another, which need not have differed more from the common 
text? For other reasons it seems highly improbable that it was so, but not 
from the character of the variations which they consistently preserve. 

The greater interpolations of D are well known. Examples may be 
found in Matt, xx. 28; Luke vi. 5; xvi. 8; Acts xv. 25 xvili. 26, 27; Gc. 
Credner has examined many of the readings of D (Beztrage, 1. 452 ff.) 
but he has by no means exhausted the subject. See also Scrivener, 2d. 
pp. xlviii. ff. 

The peculiar readings of D are the best known and in many respects the 
most remarkable of those found in MSS. of the Canonical Gospels; but 
readings of a like character occur in considerable numbers in other of the 
most ancient Greek MSS., as for instance in Cod. Sinait. in t John, and in 
copies of the oldest Versions, as ae k of the Vetus Latina, and in the 
Curetonian Syriac, which happens to be the only copy of the Vetus Syra 
preserved to us. ; 

Similar readings are also found in Greek and Latin MSS. of a much 
later date. Compare Scrivener, Codex Augiensis, pp. xl. ff. One of the 
most remarkable instances of a peculiar form of text in a detached narrative 
has been lately brought to light in a fragment of the ixth century discovered 
in the Library of Trin. Coll. Cambridge (W2). It was found by Mr White, 
the Assistant Librarian, in the binding of a MS. which came from Mount 
Athos. The little scraps of which it is made up when rightly fitted together 
give the text of Mark vii. 30 datudvcov—viii. 16 &ru dprovs with the excep- 
tion of a few words, and about six other isolated verses of the same Gospel 
(vii. 3, 7, 83 ix. 2, 7, 8, g). The larger fragment is of great interest, and 
as it has not been published it may be well to give the text of the first para- 
graph (ch. vii. 31—37), which contains one of the very few passages peculiar 


to St Mark: 


Ka radw efedOwv ano Tw] 
opiwy Tupov Kat Dd wv Jor 
nrOev evo THY Garaloo lav 
tno Tadthatao ava pelo oly 
TWY opiwYy TNT Afexatrohe] 
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& wo+ Kat pepovs avTw 
Chep. Kwpov Kat “oyyAadov 
= Kal TWapexadouvy avTov . ; 
Ws dodean lens xetpac + kau (omitting either tad or avTw) 
emthaBopevor auTov amo 
Tov oxAou KaT tOvay emTU 
cev evo Tous SaxTvAove av 
Tov kat eBahey eto Ta wWTa 
Tov Kwoov’."Kat nyaTo 
Tmo yAwooas Tov moyyAa 
ov+x[ac] avaBreWao e[io] Tov 
ouvoy [alveorevatey Kat 
eye auTw + eppaba o ec 
Tw O[cav]ux[O]nre Kar de | evdews 
nvorxOnoay avTov at aKxo 
at KaL Tov moyyiAahou edu 
sania Male TNT YV..0....22--.(auTov probably omitted) 
ehadn opfwo + Kat diecTerAaTo 
av[rlo wa pndevt heywouw 
Ocoly dle avrows dtecreddeTO 
a[ur]oc waddov mepiscore 
pwlo e]xnpvccov kat trav 
Teo [e&]emAnooovro AeyovTer 
[ka\]wo mavra move Tove 
Kioug Toet akovew 
Kat Tovs adadovo adew. 


Thus we have in the space of seven verses, though there is no parallel 
narrative to disturb the text, the following readings in this Manuscript 
which are found nowhere else: 


vii. 31. dd Tov dpluy. 
32. mwapekdXouvr. 
33. émrvcev els rods Saxt’dovs atrod xal Bare els TA Bra Tod 
Kkwpod Kal yWaro THs yAdooas (sic) TOD moyytAdXov. 
35. Kal rov woyytAdAXou. 
37. Kal waves éter\ijooovrTo. 
— mwavTa Trovet, Tovs kK. 


_ Nor are the peculiarities confined to this one narrative. In the remain- 
ing verses the following readings are found in this Manuscript alone: 


[vil. 8. dpévres—dvOprwv omitted by homceoteleuton.] 
vili. 1. ouv[ax]Oévros for dvros. 

— 4+ Xopraca: &de (order). 

ix. 2. peranoppodrac. 

— 7. dyamnrds dv éedetdunv. (Cf. Luke ix. 35, not Rec.) 


_ In addition to absolute peculiarities there are also about ten other read- 
ings which it gives in common with one or two other Manuscripts. 

Of the peculiar readings one it will be observed contains a repetition of 
a peculiarity (vv. 33, 35, the emphatic rod woyyAdAov); and another (ix. 7) 
is an adaptation of a familiar biblical phrase to a new connexion. Thus we 
find within the compass of a few verses in a comparatively late MS. of the 
Canonical Gospels phenomena similar to those presented by the most 
remarkable of Justin’s Evangelical quotations. All the fragments which 
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remain of the early variations of the text of the Gospels are full of instruc- 
tion; but it is wholly needless to have recourse to unknown or uncanonical 
books for details which were probably introduced from tradition into our 
Canonical texts as soon as they were embodied in Apocryphal Gospels, 
if in fact they did ever find a place in the latter. 


Note D: see page 156. 


An examination of the following passages common to Justin and the 
Homilies will shew how their citations differ : 


Matt. iv. Io Hom. viii. 21 Dial. cc. 1033; 125 
— v. 39; 40 — xv. § Apol. 1. 16 
cf. Lu. vi. 29 

Matt. vi. 8 — 15 
— vil. 15 — il. 55 — 16; Dial. c. 35 
— viii. 11 — xi. 35 Dial. c. 76 
— x. 28 — vii. 4 Apol. 1. 19 
— xi. 27 — xvili. 3 — 63; Dial. c. 100 
=— xix: 16 —- — 4 _ TOss5 WL CmIOE 

Luke vi. 36 — iil. 57 = Ik; -- C. 96 
— xi. 52 — — 18 — 17 

See Chap. iv. 


§ 8. The Second Epistle of Clement. 


The so-called Second Epistle of Clement offers a re- 
markable example of the transitional view of the New 
Testament Scriptures which has been observed in Justin. 
The former part of it together with the First Epistle is 
found at the close of the Alexandrine MS. of the Greek 
Bible, where it is reckoned among the books of the 
New Testament. The recent discovery of the close of 
the work? places its character beyond doubt. It is a 
Homily (§§ 19, 20) and not a Letter. Its date is fixed 
most reasonably in the second quarter of the second 
century. In ancient times it seems to have been very 
little read and in itself it has little merit, but it is of 
great interest as the first example of its type of compo- 

1 Published first by Philoth. Bry- was shortly afterwards ( 1876) pur- 


i i i M. Mohl for the 
ennios at Constantinople in 1875. A chased at the sale of M. | 
Syriac translation of the two Epistles University Library at Cambridge. 
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sition. It may owe its connexion with the genuine 
Epistle of Clement to the fact that it was probably 
addressed to the Corinthian Church (§ 7), and, like 
Clement’s Epistle, read there probably from time to 
time’. Eusebius is the earliest writer who mentions it, 
and he observes that it was ‘not so well-known as the 
‘former one;’ while from the tenour of his language it 
is evident that he questioned its genuineness*. Jerome 
distinctly states that ‘it was rejected by the ancients,’ 
though it is uncertain whether he had any independent 
evidence for his assertion’; at a later time Photius re- 
peats the same statement, and adds some unfavourable 
criticisms on the character of the book~*. 

But however little claim the writing may have to the 
Canonical authority which was sometimes assigned to it 
in consideration of its supposed authorship’®, there can be 
no doubt that it was an early orthodox Christian compo- 
sition of a date not much later than the middle of the 
second century. And it is of the greater interest because 
the writer is a Gentile and addressing Gentiles. The 
peculiarities of Justin’s quotations have been connected 
more or less plausibly with his supposed Ebionitic con- 
nexions and tendencies; but no such explanation is ad- 
missible in this case. If it were allowable to assume the 
existence of any special tendency in the writer it would 
be towards the Gospel of the Uncircumcision ; but on the 
contrary he speaks as the confident exponent of catholic 


* Lightfoot, Clement of Rome, p. stola, quz a veteribus reprobatur. 
306 * Photius, Bidlioth. pp. 156, 163 


2 Euseb. H. Z.-11l. 38: loréov & 
@s Kal devrépa tis elvar Aéyerar Tod 
Kdhevros émicrod} od phy 2&6? 
opolws TH mporépa kal rabryv yo- 
pov émiordueba, Str pnd Kal rods 
apxalous airy Kexpnudvous taper. 

* Hieron. de Virr. Til, c. 13% 
Fertur et secunda ejus nomine epi- 


(ed. Hoesch.). 

®° As in the Cod. Alex., the Afo- 
stolic Canons, Can. 76 (85), Alexius 
Aristenus ad Can. Afost. Z. c., though 
not as some writers have said, in 
Johannes Damascenus, de Fid. Orth. 
Iv. 17. See App. D, No. v. 
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truth, and his evidence may be received as the natural 
expression of the usage not of a party but of the age. 
The chief scope of the Homily is an exhortation 
‘towards the perfection of Christian life. It is addressed 
to Christians, and therefore the fundamental doctrines 
of the faith are assumed. The importance of works is 
insisted on, not that they may earn salvation, but be- 
cause Christ ‘saved us’ when ‘He saw that we had no 
‘hope of salvation except that which comes from Him’ 
‘We must not think meanly of our salvation, such is 
the opening of the discourse, ‘we must think of Jesus 
‘Christ as God, as the Judge of quick and dead. ‘Our 
‘reward is [that He will confess us] if we confess Him 
‘through whom we were saved*. To quicken the per- 
ception of the need of this confession and to dwell on 
the necessity of holiness is the immediate purpose of the 
argument, as it must be with every preacher, but no 
phrase occurs which points to holiness as necessary other- 
wise than as the condition of realising salvation. 
In support of his teaching the writer appeals to the 
Old Testament® and to the words of the Lord. Though 
the writings of the Apostles would have furnished him 
with almost every phrase which he needs, yet-he never 
appeals to any one of them as of primary authority. 
And this silence was not due to ignorance and still less 
to any divergence from Apostolic doctrine. He was, as 
it appears, acquainted with the writings of St Paul, St 
James and St John*, and he incorporates their thoughts 


Chap. ii. 


Its scope. 


Use of 
Scripture. 


iCeaks borrowed. The passage contains a 
2 cil. striking coincidence with 2 Peter 
3 The very remarkable anonymous iii. 4. ' 
reference (Aéyer 6 mpopyTikds Nboyos, ¢ For, St, PAUL see especially 
c. xi.) to some Apocryphal book of c. vii.: els Tous pbaprovs, dyavas 
the Old Testament (? a Book of karamdéovow moddol GAN ov mayTes 
Enoch) is found also in Clem. Zp. srepavodyrat el pi ol mohha Komtd- 
I. 23, from which it may have been cavres Kal Kadds dywvicaperot K. Toe 
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and words into his Homily in a manner which shews 
that they had become his own. He speaks of the Scrip- 
tures generally (as it seems) under the title ‘the Books 
and the Apostles’ (c. xiv. ra BuBdia Kal oi amocrTonot), 
placing a kind of distinction between them. Up to his 
time the New Testament had no certain and defined 
existence as coordinate with the Old. The full extent 
of the teaching which it ratifies was received: the ele- 
ments of which it consists were known and recognised : 
but its actual authority was not formally or consciously 
acknowledged, though the Gospel at least was quoted 
as ‘Scripture, and as part of ‘the oracles of God’ 
(c. xiii. Ta Adyta Tod Geod), and, as will be seen in the 
next section’, the ‘Scriptures of the Lord’ were formed 
into a collection and distinguished from other Christian 
writings. 


Quotations The form of the quotations may have been influ- 
Zones" | enced in part by the character of the writing. In a 


Homily it is more natural to quote the Gospels as the 
words of Christ than as the narrative of the Evangelist. 
But after due allowance has been made for this usage 
enough still remains to shew the freedom which was popu- 
larly allowed near the middle of the second century in 
dealing with Evangelic references and the influence still 
exercised by Apocryphal records. Of ten passages cited 


as compared with 1 Cor. ix. 24. ¢. 


dro\\upevnv amroorpewar els Td TwOF- 
xix.: ésxorloueba Thy didvoray Eph. 


vat. James v. 20. 


iv. 17 f. Comp. c. xiv. 

C. ix.: de? ov Huds ws vady Qcod 
pudaccew Ti cdpka. 1 Cor. iii. 16; 
vi. 19. 

_¢. xi, 1 Cor. ii. 9; the Septua- 
gint gives quite a different render- 
ing. To these may be added c, i.: 
dmobéwevoe éxeivo d repixelueda védos. 
Hebr. xii. 1. 

For ST JAMES see c. xv.: puctds 
ovK éorw piKxpds TrAavwperns Wuxhy kar 


For St JOHN see c. ix.: els Xpe- 
ards 6 Kupios 6 cbaas muds dy uev Td 
mp@rov mvetua éyévero capt xal 
olrws muds éxddecev. Johni. 14. 

c. xvii.: oval qyuiv 87e od As Kai od 
Hdemev Kal ov« értarevouev. John viii. 
24, 28. Compare also the phrases 
Eyvwuev Ov atrod rov marépa THs ddy- 
Gelas (c. vi.). 

1 See page rgi, n. 2. 
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from the Lord’s teaching two only are referred to writ- 
ten sources. After quoting a passage of Isaiah with the 
same application of it as is made by St Paul’, the writer 
continues, ‘And moreover another Scripture saith / 
‘came not to call righteous men but sinners’, a saying 
which is exactly contained in St Matthew and St Mark. 
‘The Lord saith in the Gospel,’ he adds in another 
place, ‘If ye kept not that which is small who will give 
‘you that which is great? For I say unto you that he 
‘that is faithful in very little is faithful also in much*’ 
Of this passage the last clause occurs verbally in St 
Luke xvi. 10, but the first part is not found in our 
Gospels. There is however some evidence to shew that 
it was once an alternative rendering of Luke Xvi. TI, 
as it is quoted in the same form in the early Latin 
translation of Irenaeus‘, though no Latin text of the 
Gospel at present preserves it. Of the anonymous quota- 
tions only one agrees verbally with our present Evan- 
gelic text, and that with St Luke®. Another passage, 
introduced by the remarkable words ‘God saith, appears 
also to be freely quoted from St Luke®. Two or perhaps 
three others are free renderings of sayings preserved by 
St Matthew. ‘[Christ] says Himself : im that confesses 


1 [s, liv. 1: Gal. iv. 27. The pas- 
sage is taken verbally from the 
LXX. 

2 ¢, ii: Kal érépa de ypadh dévyer 
bre ovK FAOov Karéoas Suxalous ahAd 
duaprwrovs. The words occur Matt. 
ix. 13; Mark ii. 17. In the parallel 
passage of St Luke (v. 32) eds werd- 
voay is added, in which form it is 
quoted in Barn. Z/. c. v., and Just. 
M. Ap. I. 15. 

It will be remembered that a pas- 
sage of St Matthew is quoted as 
‘Scripture’ by Barnabas: see p. 62. 

3c, viii.: Aéyer yap 6 Kvpuos ev 7@ 
evayyenp" El 7d puxpdv ob« érnpy- 


care, Td wéya Ths duiv dwoer; eyo 
yap uuty bre 6 mords é&v éhaxlorw 
kal év mohd@ mors eorw. On the 
use of 7d evayyéduov See p. 113, N. 2- 

4 ¢, Her. I. 34. 3: 

5 ¢, vi: Luke xvi. 13, ovdels oi- 
xérns divarat Sdvol Kuplo.s Soudever, 
and just afterwards deg Sovrevew Kal 
pauwvg. In Matt. vi. 24 oixérns is 
not found. 

6 ¢, xiii.: od xdpus Uuiv el dyaware 
rods dyaravras Upds, aAda xdps vey 
el dyarare Tovs éxOpods Kal Tods MA- 
coovras vuas. Compare Luke vi. 32, 
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‘me in the face of men will I confess 7” the face of my 
‘Father!’ ‘For what is the profit 7f a man shall gain 
‘ the whole world and lose his soul*?’ ‘Let us not there- 
‘fore only call Him Lord, for this will not save us; for 
‘he says, Mot every one who saith to me Lord, Lord, shall 
‘be saved, but he that doeth righteousness*. 

The remaining four quotations are unquestionably 
derived from Apocryphal sources so far as their form is 
concerned, though they have points of close connexion 
with the Canonical writings. ‘For this reason the Lord 
‘said: Should you be gathered with me’in my bosom, 
‘and not do my commandments, I will cast you away, 
‘and wll say to you: Get you from me: I know you not 
‘whence ye are, workers of \awlessness*. ‘The Lord 
‘says, Ye shall be as lambs zx the midst of wolves. But 
‘Peter answering says to him: [What] then if the wolves 
‘should tear the lambs in pieces? Jesus said to Peter: 
‘Let not the lambs fear the wolves after their death ; 
‘and fear ye not those who kill you and can do nothing 
‘{more] to you: but fear Him who after you are dead 
‘has power over soul and body to cast them into hell 
‘fire’? We have no data for ascertaining whence these 


eH. © Reyer BO nal adres FOP 


OmodoyHoarvTd pe €vdmiov TOY 
aOparwr smoroynow abrdv éva- 
mtov Tod matpos jov. Compare 
Matt. x. 32. No closer parallel is 
preserved. 

2 c.vi.: Tlydp rd Opedos Eady Tis 
Tov Gdov Kdopmov KEpdHon Thy Se yu- 
xhv §nuwhy; Compare Matt. xvi. 
26. The phrase ri [rd] dgedos is 
found in James ii. 14, 16, and r Cor. 
XV. 32. 

3c. ives... Neyer ydp* OU mas 6 NE 
yor wor Kipre Kupie ow Oo erat dda 
0 rody Thy Sixacocbyny. Compare 
Matt. vii. 21. No closer parallel is 
found. 


“ c.iv.r...€ay qre wer’ éuod ouv- 


nymévoe év TS KoATY pod Kal uy 
wore Tas évyToAds mov, amroBa- 
AG buds kal €pO duly ‘Yrayere dz’ 
€uod" ovk olda vuads wiev éore épyd- 
Tat avoulas. Compare Matt. vii. 
23; Luke xiii. 27. The words are 
very variously quoted, but nowhere 
else in this form. 

5c. ver Aéyer yap 6 Kupuos’ “Ece- 
o8e ws dprvia év péow UKwY. ’Arro- 
xptOels 5¢ 0 Ilérpos adr@ Aéyer* ’Edv 
ody Stacrapdtwow ol Nixoe Ta dpvla; 
Elev 6 “Inoods r@ Ilérpy* Mi do- 
BeloOwoav Ta dpvla rods NUKoUS pera 
7d dmwodaveiy atrd* Kal spels wh go- 
BetoGe rods dmoxrévvovtas duds Kal 
ndévy tuiv Suvapévous moetv' dAa 
poBetobe Tov peta 7d drrolavely duds 
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passages were taken. Their length and style seem to 
indicate that they were derived from writings and not 
from oral tradition, but whether they were taken from 
any of the numerous Apocryphal Gospels, or from 77a- 
ditions like those named after Mathias, or Expositions 
like that of Papias, is wholly unknown. The two quota- 
tions which are still left can be certainly connected with 
two Apocryphal Gospels, even if they were not imme- 
diately taken from them. ‘The Lord said: My bre- 
‘thren are these who do the will of my Father’’ The 
idea of the passage is contained in St Matthew, but 
the turn of expression, which is noticeable, recurs in 
a quotation made by Epiphanius from the ‘ Ebion- 
‘ites, and it cannot be doubted that the writer of the 
Homily derived it from some such source. The re- 
maining quotation is much more remarkable. ‘The Lord 
‘Himself having been asked by some one When His 
‘kingdom will come? said, When the Two shall be One, 
‘and that which is Without as that which is Within, and 
‘the Male with the Female neither Male nor Female*.’ 
This passage Clement of Alexandria, who also quotes 
it, says ‘was contained, as he believed, in the Gospel 
according to the Egyptians. 

It is however of comparatively little moment from 
what special source the sayings were derived, for there is 
no reason to believe that they were taken from any one 


Zyovra efovolay WuxRs Kal owparos ol mowouvres TA OehhMaTa TOV TA- 
70 prvi els ies mupds. Com- Tpés Mov. For the plural 74 recias 
pare Matt. x. 16, 28; Luke x. 33 mara see Cod. B Mark iii. 355 an 
xii. 4, 5. No other trace of the con- also Cod. NS Matt. vii. 21- boy A tel 
versation is preserved. 2c. xil.: émepwrnbels “yap aves 0 
lc. ix.: elrev 6 Kupus, ’AdeApol Kupios bmd Twos WOTE neee re. 
pov ovrol elow ol movobvres 7d béXnua Bacrrela elev, Orav i Asia vo ” 
Tod marpos pov. Compare Matt. xii. Kal 7) ew ds 7d Gow, Kal T fs 4 
so. The passage quoted by Epi- pera ris Onhelas ve fara tah 
phanius from the Ebionites—it is not 67\v. Compare Ga ae 4 i oy 8 
said from what exact source—is: ob- Introduction to the Stuay of the 


rol elow ol ddeAgol mov Kal ) MNTNP pels, P» 427 D. 
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book?. The majority of the quotations are more like 
passages of the Canonical text than any other known 
record, and the two which are connected with other 
books are connected with books which appear to have 
been widely different in scope and character. No ques- 
tion therefore arises whether a Gospel was used which 
occupied the place of the Canonical Gospels. The phe- 
nomenon to be observed is that these were not re- 
garded as the sole record of the teaching of the Lord. 
The feeling which led men to the words of Christ still 
survived even when the record of them had received 
the name of Scripture. It was not confined to any one 
party, but was common to all: to the Gentile no less 
than to the Jewish Churches. And it co-existed with 
that spirit which found its fitting expression in the next 
generation, and finally separated our four Gospels from 
all others both in popular use as well as in intrinsic and 
recognised authority’. 


1 Tt may be noticed in particular xviI. 5; Just. Af. I. 19. 
that they differ from corresponding  ¢. vi.: Luke xvi. 13; Clem. Recogn. 
passages in the Clementines. Com- V. 9. 
pare c. v.: Matt. x. 28; Clem. Hom. 


* The quotations which occur in the two Zfistles to Virgins assigned to 
Clement, which are preserved in a Syriac translation, deserve more notice 
than they have received, and this will be the most convenient place for call- 
ing attention to them. The Epistles in question were first published by 
Wetstein as an Appendix to his New Testament in 1752. He found them 
in a Manuscript of the Syriac New Testament written at Mardin in 1469, 
which he obtained from Aleppo. The Manuscript contains all the books of 
the Syrian Canon with the Ecclesiastical Lections, and as an Appendix the 
remaining four Catholic Epistles (2 Peter, 2, 3, Fohn, Fude) and the two 
Epistles of Clement to Virgins (Wetstein, Proleg. 111. Iv.). The A [pocalypse 
is not contained init. No other known Manuscript, as far as I am aware, 
contains the Epistles, so that like the two Greek Epistles they depend upon 
a nee mae 

t would be impossible to enter into the question of the authenticity of 
the Epistles, which has found a zealous el in their laiest editor, aan 
Villecourt. They cannot I believe be much later than the middle of the 
second century, and it is hardly probable that they are much earlier. The 
picture of Christian life which they draw belongs to a very early age; and 
the comparison of the use made of Scripture in them with that made by 
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Clement in his genuine Epistle shews that a considerable interval is required 
for a satisfactory explanation of the difference of manner. 

As in all the writings which have been examined hitherto so here the 
mass of quotations is anonymous; but it is hardly too much to say that 


_ whole paragraphs of these Epistles are a mosaic of Apostolic phrases. Some 


| of the references to the Christian Scriptures however are more explici 

. icit, 
_ though no book of the New Testament (nor yet of the Old) is noeitioned 
by name. Thus ‘the divine Apostle’ is cited for the condemnation in 


2 Thess. iii. 11-ff., 1 Tim. v. 11}. The words in 2 Cor. xi. 29 are quoted 


as ‘words of the Apostle?;’ and Rom. xiv. 15 and 1 Cor. viii. 12 as ‘say- 


‘ings of Paul3.’ ‘It is written,’ it is said again, ‘of the Lord Jesus Christ 
‘that when His disciples came and saw Him conversing apart near a well 
‘with the Samaritan woman, they wondered that He talked with a woman‘*.’ 
‘We read,’ it is said in the same chapter, ‘that women ministered to the 
‘Apostles and to Paul himself®.’ Other passages are quoted with the for- 


-mulas applied to Scripture from 1 Peter, Fames, Romans, 1 Corinthians, 


Colossians, Hebrews, and 2 Timothy®. 

The anonymous quotations extend over a wider range and include pas- 
sages from St Matthew, St Luke (Z¢. I. 3, 6; If. 15), St John (Z¢. 1. 8, 13; 
11. 18), Acts (Z. 1. 9), 1 Peter, James, 1 John (Zp. 11. 16), and probably 
from all the Epistles of St Paul, including Hebrews, except that to Phile- 
mon (for Titus see Zf. I. 4). 

There are not however any quotations out of St Mark, 2 Peter, 2, 3 John, 
Jude, and the Apocalypse. This is by no means surprising with regard to 
St Mark. The comparative fewness of the Evangelic citations in the two 
Epistles and the small humber of peculiarities in his Gospel render it 
extremely unlikely that any passage certainly derived from it should have 
been found. The same may be said, though with far less likelihood, of the 
shorter Catholic Epistles; but if the writer had been acquainted with the 
Apocalypse he could hardly have failed to quote such a passage as xiv. 4, 
which has the closest connexion with his argument. 

In general it will be observed that (with the obviously accidental omis- 
sion of St Mark and Philemon) quotations are made from every book 
included in the Syrian Canon and from these only. The fact is significant, 
and probably points to the country whence the Epistles derived their 
origin, though it is clear from internal evidence that they were originally 
written in Greek. 

One indication of the early date of the Epistles may be noticed in addi- 
tion to the anonymous form of the quotations. The enumeration of the 
primary authorities. binding on the Christian is given in the form ‘the Law 
‘and the Prophets and the Lord Jesus Christ?,’ just as it was given by 
Hegesippus, as we shall see afterwards. But while the formula witnesses 
to the antiquity of the record, the usage of the writer shews convincingly 
that it did not exclude the fullest recognition of the authority of St Paul 
and of the Three. 

Compare Lardner’s Dissertation (Works, Vol. XI. pp. 197 ff.); and 
Card. Villecourt’s Déssertatio Previa reprinted by Migne, Patr. App. 1. 
355 ff. Beelen, S. Clementis Epp. ii. de Virginitate, Lovanii, 1856. 


1 #p. 1. 10; Il. 13. 2 Fp. i. 12. , 3 Ep. I. 5+ 

4 Ep. 11. 15; John iv. 27. 5 [bid. Cf. Rom. xvi. 1, 2, eo. 

6 Ep. 1, 11 (James iii. 2; 1 Peter iv. 11); 1. 8 (Rom, vii. 9); 1. 6 (1 Cor. iv. 16. Ch 
c. 11 and Ef. 1. 13); 1. 11 (Coloss. iv. 6); 1. 6 (Hebr. xiii. 7); 1. 3 (2 Tim. iii. 5). 

1 Ep. 1. 12. 
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§ 9. Dionysius of Corinth and Pinytus. 


Ecclesiastical usage prepared the way to the recog- 
nition of the authority of the New Testament. It has 
been shewn from the testimony of Justin Martyr that 
the reading of the Memoirs of the Apostles’ formed part 
of the weekly service of Christians: two fragments of 
Dionysius of Corinth throw light upon this usage. Dio- 
nysius appears to have been bishop of Corinth at the 
time of the martyrdom of Justin?: and the passages 
in question are taken from a letter to Soter bishop of 
Rome. His testimony is thus connected both chrono- 
logically and locally with that of Justin. There is no 
room left for the accomplishment of any such change 
in the organization of the Church as should cause their 
words to be applied to different customs. 

‘To-day was the Lord’s-Day [and] kept holy,’ Dio- 
nysius writes to Soter, ‘and we read your Letter; from 
‘the reading of which from time to time we shall be 
‘able to derive admonition, as we do from the former 
‘one written to us by the hand of Clement*.’ There 
are several points to be noticed here: it is implied that 
the public reading of Christian books was customary— 
that this custom was observed even in the case of those 
which laid no claim to Canonical authority—that it 


Sioa) Pe 

® Hieron. de Virr. Ill. c. 27: Cla- 
ruit sub Impp. L. Antonino Vero et 
L. Aurelio Commodo. Routh (1. p. 
is 77) oer ig death about 176, when 

ommodus began to rei joint] 
with his Ethane pe 

® Euseb. 1. £. rv. 23 (Routh, p. 
180): Thy ojpepov ody Kupaxhy dyiav 
muépay Sinydryouev, dv F dvéyvwuev 


vuav thy émvorodny, ww kEouev del 
Tore dvaywwoxovTes vouberetcbar ws 
kal thy mpotépay juiv dad KXjpevros 
ypadetoav. The plural pronoun (0- 
KGyv) is tobe noticed. Cf. p. 57, and 
cet 

The first clause is somewhat ob- 
scure. If Kupeaxnv be not a gloss, 
aylay }uépay must be taken I think as 
a predicate, as I have translated it. 
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had been practised from the Apostolic age. Tertullian 
ina well-known passage’ appeals to the copies of the 
Epistles still preserved by the Churches to which they 
"were first written. The incidental reference of Dionysius 
_shews that he is not using a mere rhetorical figure. If 
the Letter of the companion of Apostles was treasured 
“up by those whom it reproved, it is past belief that 
| the Churches of Ephesus or Colossze or Philippi should 
have received, as Apostolic Letters addressed to them- 
selves, writings which were not found in their own ar- 
chives, and which were not attested by the tradition 
of those who had received them. The care which was 
extended to the Epistle of Clement would not have been 
refused to the Epistle of St Paul. 
| Dionysius it is true says nothing in this passage 
directly bearing on the writings of the New Testament ; 
but in referring to the ecclesiastical use of Clement’s 
Epistle he proved that the Corinthian Church must have 
retained throughout the doctrine of St Paul, to whose 
authority it gives the clearest witness. And not only 
this, but so far as the Epistle of Clement was found 
to be marked by a peculiarly Catholic character’, the 
reception of that document is in itself a proof of the 
perpetuity of the complete form of faith which it ex- 
hibits. The Catholicity of the Corinthian Church is 
indeed expressly affirmed in another fragment. Just 
as Clement appealed to the labours of St Peter and 
St Paul, placing them in clear and intimate connexion’, 
Dionysius describes the Churches of Rome and Corinth 
as their joint plantation. ‘For both,’ he says, ‘having 
‘come to our city Corinth and planted us, taught the 
‘like doctrine-; and in like manner having also gone to 


1 de Praescr. Hare. c. 36. 3 Clem. ad Cor. I. 5- 
2 Cf. pp. 24 ff.; see also p. 207. 
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‘Italy and taught together there, they were martyred at 
‘the same time’. 

The intercourse of Dionysius with foreign Churches— 
his ‘inspired industry’ as it has been called’—gives an 
additional weight to his evidence. Besides writing to 
Rome, he addressed ‘Catholic Letters’ to Lacedemon 
and Athens and Nicomedia, to Crete and to Pontus, for 
instruction in sound doctrine, for correction of discipline, 
for repression of heresy®. The glimpse thus given of 
the communication between the Churches shews their 
general agreement, and the character of Dionysius con- 
firms their orthodoxy. There is no trace of any wide 
revolution in doctrine or government—nothing to sup- 
port the notion that the Catholic Creed was the result of 
a convulsion in Christendom, and not the traditional 


embodiment of Apostolic teaching. 
There were indeed heresies actively at work, but their 


1 Euseb. HZ. Z. 11.25 (Routh, /.c.): 
Tavra (al. tavry) kal tpets did Tis 
Tocatrns voudeclas tiv amd Iérpov 
kal Ilavdov gutelav yevynbeicay ‘Pw- 
palwv Te kal Kopw6iwy cuvexepdoate. 
kal yap dudw kal els rv nuerépay 
KépwOov purevcavres huds opoiws €dt- 
dakav: dpolws 6é xat els tHv Iradiav 
oudce Siddéavres éuapripynoay kara Tov 
avrov katpdv. It is difficult to fix the 
exact sense of duolws and ouoce in the 
last clause. I believe that dolws is 
to be taken with the whole sentence 
and not with éddéavres, and that 
opooe expresses simply ‘to the same 
‘place.’ Bishop Pearson’s interpreta- 
tion (Routh, p. 192) seems to rest on 
false analogies. 

> Euseb. H.Z. Iv. 23: &Oeos gu- 
dorrovia. 

* Euseb. 2. c. The description 
which Eusebius gives of the Letters 
accords with what might have been 
conjectured of the characteristic 
faults of the churches. ‘H ueéy mpds 


Aaxedatnovlous ép8od0tlas KatnxnTiKh, 
elpyvns te Kal évwoews troberixi’ 
7 6 mpds ’A@nvatous Stepyerixn tloTews 
kal THs Kata Td evayyédov wodctelas 
GAN 5é...arpds Nixoundéas Péperac 
év 7 Thy Mapxlwvos alpeow modeuav 
T@ THs adnOelas wapiorara Kkavon... 
The Cretan Churches he warnsagainst 
‘the perversion of heresy,’ and cau- 
tions Pinytus bishop of Gnossus 
against imposing continence. The 
churches of Pontus—the home of 
Marcion—he urges to welcome those 
who came back to them after falling 
into wrong conversation or heretical 
deceit. From these casual traits we 
can form a picture of the early Church 
real and life-like, though differing as 
widely from that which represents it 
without natural defects as from that 
which deprivesit of all historical unity. 
There is nothing to shew what ‘the 
‘divine scriptures’ were of which he ~ 
added expositions in his letter to the 
Church at Amastris. Euseb. 7. c. 
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progress was watched. Some of their leaders ventured | Chap. ii 


_to corrupt orthodox writings, but they were detected. | se New 

_‘When brethren urged me to write letters, Dionysius aud 
_ says, ‘I wrote them; and these the apostles of the devil 
. ‘have filled with tares, taking away some things and 
‘adding others, for whom the woe is appointed’ (comp. 
| Apoc. xxii. 18). ‘It is not wonderful then that some 
‘have attempted to adulterate the Scriptures of the 
‘Lord (tév xuptaxév ypadov), when they have formed 
‘the design of corrupting those which make no claims 
‘to their character (tais ov rovavtais [séc] érruBeBou- 
‘Aevxacr)*.’ It is thus evident that ‘the Scriptures of 
‘the Lord ’—the writings of the New Testament’—were 
at this time collected, that they were distinguished from 
other books, that they were jealously guarded, that they 
had been corrupted for heretical purposes. The allusion 
in the last clause will be clear when it is remembered 
that Dionysius according to Eusebius ‘warred against 
‘the heresy of Marcion, and defended the Rule of truth’ 
The Rule of Truth and 


(wapictacOat kavove adnOeias)”. 


1 Euseb. /.c.: "Emioronas yap aded- 
pov dkiwwodvTwv pe ypdyar éypaya’ 
wal ravras ol Tov diaBddAou drdarodot 
figavluv yeyémxay, & pev eEacpotvres 
& 2 mpooribévres, ols 7d oval Keira. 
ob Oavpacrov dpa el Kal Tov xypiakay 
padvoupyjoat rwes [rwas Routh] ém- 
BEBAnvrar ypapar, drdre Kal ais ov 
rovavras émiBeBovdrevKact, It is men- 
tioned that Bacchylides and Elpistus 
urged him to write to the churches of 
Pontus (Euseb. /.c.); it is then pos- 
sible that he alludes to the corruption 
of this very letter by the Marcionites. 
The parallel thus becomes complete. 
The New Testament Scriptures and 
the letters of Dionysius were cor- 
rupted by the same men and for the 
same purpose. 

2 ul xupiaxal ypapal form the cor- 


C. 


relative to ai’Iovdaikal ypapal (comp. 
p- 95): The phrase is just one of 
those which naturally indicate a be- 
lief not expressly stated. Of course 
it is not affirmed that the collection 
here called ai xupiaxal ypadal was 
identical with our ‘New Testament,’ 
but simply that the phrase shews 
that a collection of writings belong- 
ing to the New Testament existed. 
The whole usage of xupiaxés in Chris- 
tian writers is decisive against the 
application of the word to the Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament in this 
connexion. The comparison of the 
title of the work of Papias doylwy 
Kupraxdy ébyynoes with this definite 
phrase al xupiaxal ypapal is full of 
interest. 
3 Cf. p. 190, note 3. 
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the Rule of Scripture, as has been said before, mutually 
imply and support each other. 

The language of Dionysius bears evident traces of 
his familiarity with the New Testament. The short 
fragment just quoted contains two obvious allusions, one 
to the Gospel of St Matthew and one to the Apocalypse ; 
and in another passage he adopts a phrase from St 
Paul’s first Epistle to the Thessalonians’. 

One sentence only has been preserved of an answer 
to his Letters, but that is marked by the same spiritual 
tone. The few words in which Pinytus asks for further 
instruction tend to shew that the familiar use of Apo- 
stolic language was a characteristic not of the man but 
of the age. He urges Dionysius to ‘impart at some 
‘time more solid food, tenderly feeding the people com- 
‘mitted to him with a Letter of riper instruction, lest by 
‘continually dwelling on milk-like teaching they should 
‘insensibly grow old without advancing beyond the 
‘teaching of babes*. The whole passage is built out of 
the Epistle to the Hebrews; and throughout the Letter, 
Eusebius adds, the orthodoxy of the faith of Pinytus 
was most accurately reflected. 

If our records be scanty, at least they have been 
found hitherto to be harmonious. It may seem of little 
importance to note passing coincidences with Scripture ; 
and yet when it is observed that all the fragments which 
have been examined in this section do not amount to more 
than thirty lines, they prove more clearly than anything 
else could do how completely the words of the Apostles 


; Euseb. 1.c.:...Tods audvras ddeX- caddis Tov bm’ airG radv Uo pé- 
pos ws Téxva marnp di\éoropyos Wayra, ds ur diarédous Trois yaha- 
(cf. Rom. xii. £0) TAapaKahay. KkT@deciv évdiarplBovres doyous TH 

Euseb. /. ¢.3...avTimapakarel S€ vnmidder dywyh AaOoey Karaynpd- 
gTepporépas Hon more peradiddvac cavres. Cf. Hebr. v. 12—I4. 
Tpopns redetorépors ypdpuacw 
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were infused into the minds of Christians. They offer 
an exact parallel to modern usage in quoting the New 


Testament, and so far justify us in attributing our own 


views of the worth of the Apostolic Scriptures to the 


first Fathers; for as they treated them in the same 


manner as we do, they could hardly have rated them 


less highly. 


§ 10. Hermas. 


As we draw nearer to the close of this transitional 


period in the history of Christianity, it becomes of the 


utmost importance to notice every sign of the intercourse 
and harmony of the different Churches. In the absence 
of fuller records it is necessary to realise the connexion 
of isolated details by the help of such general laws as 
are discoverable upon a comparison of their relations. 
The task, however difficult, is not hopeless; and in pro- 


portion as the induction is more accurate and complete, 


the result will give a more trustworthy picture of the 


‘time. Even when a flood has covered the ordinary 
landmarks, an experienced eye can trace out the great 


features of the country in the few cliffs or currents which 
diversify the waters. This image will give a fair notion 
of the problem which must be solved by any real History 
of the Church of the second century. There is a fact 
here, a tendency there: and little is gained by describing 
the one or following the other, unless they are referred 
to the solid foundation which underlies and explains 
them. 

This is not the place to attempt to give any outline 
of the history of Christianity. But it is not the less 
necessary to regard the different elements which meet 
at each crisis in its course. For the moment Rome is 

O 2 
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our centre. The metropolis of the world becomes the 
natural meeting-place of Christians. There, at the mid- 
dle of the second century’, were to be found representa- 
tives of distant churches and of conflicting sects. At 
Rome Justin the Christian philosopher opened his school, 
and consecrated his teaching by his martyrdom. At 
Rome Polycarp the disciple of St John conferred with 
Anicetus on the celebration of Easter, and joined with 
him in celebrating the Eucharist?. At Rome Hegesip- 
pus a Hebrew Christian of Palestine completed, if he 
did not also commence, the first History of the Church. 
On the other side it was at Rome that Valentinus and 
Cerdo and Marcion sought to propagate their errors, 
and met the champions of orthodoxy. Nor was this 
all: while the attractions of the Imperial City were 
powerful in bringing together Christians from different 
lands, the liberality of the Roman Church extended its 
influence abroad. ‘It has been your custom,’ Dionysius 
of Corinth writes to Soter, ‘from the first to confer 
‘manifold benefits on all the brethren, and to send sup- 
‘plies to the many churches in every city...supporting 
‘moreover the brethren who are in the mines;...in this 
‘always preserving as Romans a custom handed down 
‘to you by your Roman forefathers*’ Everything points 


1 The space might be limited even attributes the highest value to it, and 


more exactly to the Episcopate of 
Anicetus (157—168 a.D.). Hegesip- 
pus came to Rome during that time, 
and Valentinus was then still alive 
(Euseb. A. Z. 1v. 22; Iren. ap. En- 
seb. H. £. iv. 11). The Proverbs of 
Xystus (c. 119 A. D.), published in a 
Syriac translation by Lagarde (Anal. 
Syr. 1—31), probably represent a 
still earlier activity in the Roman 
Church. It is difficult to say how 
far the book is genuine in its present 
form. Ewald (Gétt. Gel. Anz., 1859, 
pp. 261 ff., and Gesch. vii. 321 ff.) 


places it among the most precious 
relics of early Christian literature. It 
contains no definite references to the 
New Testament, but shews certain 
traces of the influence of the thoughts 
and language of the Synoptic Gospels, 
of St James and of St John (espe- 
cially Ep. i.). The influence of St 
Paul is less marked. Comp. Ewald 
1. ce. ; 

® Tren. ap. Euseb. H. £. v. 24. 

8 Dionys. ap. Euseb. H. Z. tv. 23. 
Routh, 1. p. 179. 
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| to a constant intercourse between Christians which was 
both the source and the fruit of union. Heresy was at 


once recognised as such, and convicted by Apostolic 
tradition. The very differences of which we read are a 


_ proof of the essential agreement between the Churches. 
| The dissensions of the East and West on the celebra- 
_ tion of Easter have left a distinct impress on the records 


of Christianity; and it is clear that if the Churches had 


been divided by any graver differences of doctrine, 


much more if their faith had undergone a total revolu- 
tion, some further traces of these momentous facts would 
have survived than can be found in the subtle disqui- 
sitions of critics. Once invest Christianity with life: let 
the men whose very personality seems to be lost in the 
fragments which bear their name be regarded as busy 
workers in one great empire, Speaking a common lan- 
guage and connected by a common work: and the 
imaginary wars of Judaizing and Pauline factions with- 
in the Church vanish away. In each city the doctrine 
taught was ‘that proclaimed by the Law, the Prophets 
‘and the Lord*’ 

These general remarks seem to be necessary before 
any satisfactory examination can be made of the writ- 
ings of Hermas and Hegesippus, which are commonly 
brought forward as unanswerable proofs of the Ebionism 
of the Early Church, and therefore of the impossibility 
of the existence of any Catholic Canon of Holy Scrip- 
ture. But even if it were to be admitted that those 
Fathers lean towards Ebionism, the general character 
of their age must fix some limit to the interpretation 
of their teaching. The real explanation of their pecu- 
liarities lies however somewhat deeper. While the true 
unity of the early Churches is tu be most firmly main- 


1 Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H. £. Iv. 22. Cf. p. 194, note I. 
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tained, yet nothing can be more alien from the right 
conception of this unity than to represent them all as 
moulded in one type, or advanced according to one 
measure. The freedom of individual development is 
never destroyed by Catholicity. The Roman Church, 
in which we have seen collected an epitome of Chris- 
tendom, had yet its own characteristic tendency towards 
form and order. Of this something has been said al- 
ready in speaking of Clement’; but it appears in a sim- 
pler and yet maturer form in the Shepherd of Hermas, 
the next work which remains to witness of its progress. 
This remarkable book—a threefold collection of 
Visions, Commandments and Parables—is commonly 
published among the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
and was for some time attributed to the Hermas saluted 
by St Pauli. Evidence however both internal and ex- 
ternal is decisive against a belief in its Apostolic date; 
and the mode in which this belief gained currency is 
an instructive example of the formation of a tradition. 
The earliest mention of the Shepherd is found in the 
Muratorian Fragment on the Canon to which we shall 
soon revert*, The anonymous author says: ‘Hermas 
‘composed the Shepherd very lately in our times in 
‘the city of Rome, while the Bishop Pius his brother 
‘occupied the chair of the Roman Church*’ The same 
statement is repeated in an early Latin poem against 
Marcion, and in a letter ascribed to Pius himself‘, It 


1 Cp. p. 26. 


2 See below, § 12. 

5 Pastorem vero nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris in urbe Roma Herma 
[Hermas] conscripsit, sedente [in] 
cathedraé urbis Romz ecclesiz Pio 
episcopo fratre ejus. Et ideo legi 
eum quidem oportet: se publicare 
vero in ecclesia populo neque inter 
Prophetas completum [completo] nu- 


mero neque inter Apostolos in finem 
temporum potest. The Fragment is 
given at length in App. C. 

* Cf. Routh, I. p. 427; Hefele, 
p- Ixxxii., where the authorities are 
given at length. The objections urged 
against this evidence by Dr Donaldson 
(History of Christian Literature, i. 
pp- 259 f.) simply rest on the fact that 
the Muratorian Fragment as well as 
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comes from the place at which the book was written,| chap ii. 
and dates from the age at which it appeared. There is aj 


no interval of time or separation of country to render 
it uncertain, or suggest that it was a conjecture. But 
the character of the book and its direct claims to in- 
spiration gave it an importance which soon obscured 
its origin. The protest of the anonymous author just 
quoted shews that this was the case even in his time. 
‘It should therefore be read,’ he adds, ‘but it can never 
‘be publicly used in the Church either among the Pro- 
‘phets...or the Apostles’’ In the next generation Ire- 
nzus quotes with marked respect a passage which is 
found in the first of the Commandments, but he does 
not allude to Hermas by name, nor specify the book 
from which he derived it. Clement of Alexandria men- 
tions Hermas three times®, but he does not distinguish 


the poem is anonymous. It is diffi- 
cult to see how this affects the autho- 
rity of the statement if the Fragment 
is genuine. A contemporary Roman 
writer would be likely to know more 
about the authorship than Origen, 
who after all only offers his opinion as 
aconjecture. See page 198, note f. 

1 Cf. p. 196, n. 3. 

2 Tren. (IV. 20) ap. Euseb. 4. Z. Vv. 
8: KadGs ody elrrev  ypadh 7 Aéyouca, 
IIparov rdvrwv mlarevoov Sri els éorlv 
6 Oeds 6 Ta wdvTa KTioas, Kal TH E&7s 
(Pastor, Mand, i.). It may be rea- 
sonably supposed that Hermas here 
uses words sanctioned by common 
usage. 

3 Str. 1. 17. 85; I. 29-293 I. I. 3+ 
In three other places he quotes the 
book simply by the title of the Shep- 
herd: Str. UW. 12. 553 IV. 9- 673 Ve 
6. 46. 

The references which Tertullian 
makes to the book (de Pudicitia, cc. 
10, 20) throw no direct light upon 
its date or authorship. He simply 
affirms that it was ‘classed by every 


‘council of the Churches among the 
‘false and Apocryphal books.’ The 
original text is important: Cederem 
tibi si scriptura Pastoris quz sola 
moechos amat divino instrumento 
meruisset incidi, si non ab omni cqn- 
cilio ecclesiarum etiam vestrarum inter 
apocrypha et falsa judicaretur, adul- 
tera et ipsa et inde patrona sociorum 
(de Pud. 10). Even if due allowance 
is made for the rhetorical character of 
the passage it is evident that the 
Canonicity of books was a question 
debated in Christian assemblies in 
Tertullian’s time: that varieties of 
opinion on the Canon existed and 
were known to exist: that the Catho- 
lic Canon (etiam vestrarum) was more 
comprehensive than that of sects. In 
other words Marcion was but one 
out of many against whose arbitrary 
judgments the Church maintained 
with regard to Holy Scripture the 
whole truth. Compare de Pudic. 20: 
Et utique receptior apud ecclesias 
epistola Barnabze (i.2. the Epéstle to 
the Hebrews) illo apocrypho Pastore 
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his name by any honorary title, and is wholly silent as 
to his date and position. The identification of the 
author of the Shepherd with his namesake in the Epistle 
to the Romans is due to Origen, and is in fact nothing 
more than a conjecture of his in his commentary on 
the passage in St Paul. ‘I fancy,’ he says, ‘that that 
‘Hermas is the author of the tract which is called the 
‘ Shepherd, a writing which seems to me to be very use- 
‘ful, and is, as I fancy, divinely inspired’’ If there had 
been any historic evidence for the statement it could 
scarcely have escaped Origen’s knowledge, and had he 
known any he would not have spoken as he does. When 
the conjecture was once made it satisfied curiosity and 
supplied the place of more certain information. But 
though it found acceptance, it acquired no new strength. 
Eusebius and Jerome, the next writers who repeat ‘the 
‘report, do not confirm it by any independent autho- 
rity”. It remained to the last a mere hypothesis, and 
cannot stand against the direct assertion of a contem- 
porary. 

Internal evidence alone is sufficient to prove that the 
Shepherd could not have been written in the Apostolic 
age, The whole tone and bearing shews that it is of the 
same date as Montanism: and the view which it opens 
of church discipline, government, and ordinances, can 
scarcely belong to an earlier period’. Theologically the 


meechorum. Heretwo disputed books 
are placed side by side, and a balance 
of external authority struck. 

1 Orig. Comm. in Rom. Lib. X. 31. 
Puto tamen quod Hermas iste sit 
scriptor libelli ejus qui Pastor appel- 
latur, quee scriptura valde mihi utilis 
videtur et ut puto divinitus inspirata. 
He then goes on to explain the omis- 
sion of any remark upon his name, 
shewing that he is speaking from 
conjecture and not from knowledge. 


In § 24 he raises the question whe- 
ther 4felles (Rom. xvi. 10) be not 
identical with Apollos. Cf. Hom. in 
Luc. XXV. 

* Euseb. H. Z. 1. 5 (pact). 
Hieron. de Virr. 7/1. c. 10 (asserunt). 

8 The following appear to be some 
of the weightiest proofs of its late 
date: 

(a) The teaching on penitence 
(Vis. iii. 7; Mand. iv. 1; Sim. vii.), 
and fasting (Sim. v.). The allusions 
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book is of the highest value, as shewing in what way 
Christianity was endangered by the influence of Jewish 
principles as distinguished from Jewish forms. The 
peril arose not from the recollection of the old but from 
the organization of the new: its centre was not at Je- 
| rusalem but at Rome. At Jerusalem Christian doctrine 
/ was grafted on the Jewish ritual; but at Rome a Juda- 
izing spirit was busy in moulding a substitute for the 
| Mosaic system’, The one error was necessarily of short 
continuance: the other must continue to try the Church 
even to the end. This ‘legal’ view of Christianity is 
not without a Scriptural basis; but here again the con- 
trast between the harmonious subordination of the ele- 
ments of Scripture and the partial exaggerations of 
early patristic writings is most apparent. The Shep- 
herd bears the same relation to the Epistle of St James 
as the Epistle of Barnabas to that to the Hebrews’. 


Chap. ii. 


Legal in 
tone, but not 
Fudaizing. 


Relation to 
the Epistle 
of St Fames 


to stationes (Sim. v. 1), and subin- radra ra ddbdexa Pudal elow at Kat- 
troducta (Sim. ix. 11). ouxoGcar Srov Tov Kbacpov (Sint. ix. 

The account of the Orders in 17). The common Latin text gives 
the Church (Vs. iii. 5). Duodecim montes...duodecim sunt 

(y) The teaching on Baptism (Sim. gentes, and the repeated dwdexa 
ix. 16) as necessary even for the might easily have fallen out of the 
Patriarchs. The revival in Mor- Greek text; but the word is not 
monism of this belief is one of many found in Cod. Palat. The passage 
singular coincidences with early errors itself points to the true interpre- 
which that system exhibits. tation of Apoc. vii. 

The direct historical data are few. I have given the Greek text of 
The Church had endured much per- the quotations from the Shepherd. 
secution (Vis. iii. 2), which was not The discovery of the Codex Sinaitt- 
yet over, and was conducted deli- c#s has placed the substantial au- 
berately and not merely in popular thenticity of Simonides’ copy beyond 
outbursts (Vzs. iii. 65 Vis. iv.; Sim. all reasonable doubt. Dr Donald- 
ix. 28). The Apostles were already son’s arguments (I. p- 399) prove 
dead (Sim. ix. 16). It is uncertain too much, for Cod. Sinait. dates from 
whether the introduction of ‘Cle- a period within ‘the first five centu- 
‘mens and Grapte’ (V7s. ii. 4) is part ‘ries of the Christian era.’ 
of the fiction of the book, or spiri- _ ? Cf. p. 44: The Epistle of St 
tually symbolic. Origen (Philoc. 1. James, as has been often noticed, is 
11) interprets it in the latter sense. remarkable for allusions to nature, 

1 Hermas uses the number twelve and so also is the writing of Her- 
to symbolize the universality of the mas; he says at the opening of his 
Church—the spiritual Israel. ra pn Visions: ésdtagov Tas KTiges TOU 
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The idea of a Christian Law lies at the bottom of them 
both: but according to St James it is a law of liberty, 
centering in man’s deliverance from corruption within 
and ceremonial without ; while Hermas rather looks for 
its essence in the rites of the outward Church. Both 
St James and Hermas insist on the necessity of works ; 
but the one regards them as the practical expression 
of a personal faith, while the other finds in them an 
intrinsic value and recognises the possibility of superero- 
gatory virtue’. Still throughout the S/epherd the Law- 
giver is Christ and not Moses. It contains no allusion 
to the institutions of Judaism, even while insisting on 
ascetic observances. And so far from exhibiting the 
predominance of Ebionism in the Church, it is a pro- 
test against it; inasmuch as it is an attempt to satisfy 
by a purely legal view of the Gospel itself the feelings to 
which Ebionism appealed. It consists as it were of a 
system of Christian ethics based on ecclesiastical ideas, 
The Shepherd contains no definite quotation from 
either Old or New Testament. The single reference 
by name is to a phrase in an obscure Apocryphal book 
Eldad and Modat, which is found in an ironical sentence 
apparently directed against the misuse made of it?» The 


Qcod ore peyddar cal Sdvarac Kal 
evmpemets elalv. The beauty of lan- 
guage and conception in many parts 
of the Shepherd has never been suf- 
ficiently appreciated. Much of it 
may be compared with the Pilgrim's 
Progress, and higher praise than this 
cannot be given toa book of its kind. 

1 Sim. V. 3: édy yé Te dyabdv Trown- 
ons éxTds THs évTOARs TOU Geod ceav- 
TH Wepimornon dotay mepircorépay 
kal toy évdokdrepos mapa Te Oe@ 
od Eueddes elva. Cf. Mand. iv. 4) 
in connexion with 1 Cor. vii. 39, 40. 

2 Vis. ii, 3: Epeis 5¢ Matluw, ’I- 
dod Orlyis epxerars dv co garg 


madw dpynca (1. dpynoat)* éyyds Ki- 
ptos rots émiorpepouévois, ws yéypa- 
mrac év T@ "ESAS kal Mwdar rots 
mpopntetcacw ev TH éEpnuw TO ag. 
So Cod. Sinait, The reading Mati- 
Bw is also given by Cod. Palat., and 
there can be no doubt that it is cor- 
rect. In form the message corre- 
sponds with the commissions to Cle- 
ment and Grapte which follow in 
the next section, and it is very hard 
to see how any difficulty could have 
been found in the reading. The 
sense of the passage seems to be: 
You may if you please deny Christ 
again in persecution, vainly relying 


1.] 


scope of the writer gave no opportunity for the direct 
application of Scripture. He claims to receive a divine 
message, and to record the words of Angels. His know- 
ledge of the New Testament can then only be shewn by 
| passing coincidences of language, and these do in fact 
_ occur throughout the book. The allusions to the Epistle 
of St James’ and to the Apocalypse’ are naturally most 
_ frequent, since the one is most closely connected with 
the Shepherd by its tone, and the other by its form. 
The numerous paraphrases of our Lord's words prove 
that Hermas was familiar with some records of His 
teaching’. That these were no other than our Gospels 
is at least rendered probable by the fact that he makes 
no reference to any Apocryphal narrative: and the opi- 
nion is confirmed by probable allusions to St Mark‘, St 
John® and the Acts®. In several places also St John’s 
teaching on ‘the Truth’ lies at the ground of Hermas' 
words’; and the parallels with the First Epistle of St 
Peter are well worthy of notice’. The relation of 
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St James. 
Apocalypse. 


The Gospels. 


St John. 
The Acts. 


1 Peter. 

The relation 
of Hermas 
pared with Apoc. xxi. 143 vie 113 |” S¢ Paul. 


on general promises of repentance. 
vil. 9, 14 


Cf. Numb. xi. 26, 27. 


1 The coincidences of Hermas with 
St James are too numerous to be 
enumerated at length. Whole sec- 
tions of the Shepherd are framed with 
evident recollection of St James’s 
Epistle: e.g. Vis. iii. 93 Mand. ii., 
ix., xi.3 St. v. 4. Of the shorter 
passages one or two examples will suf- 
fice: Mand. iii. 1 = James iv. 5, Mand. 
xii, 5, 6=James iv. 7, 123’ Sim. viii. 
6=James li. 7. 

2°The symbolism of the Apoca- 
lypse reappears in the Shepherd. The 
Church is represented under the 
figure of a woman (Apoc. xii. 1; Ves. 
ii. 4), a bride (Apoc. xxi. 23 Vis. iv. 
2): her enemy is a great beast (Apoc. 
xii. 4; Vis. iv. 2). The account of 
the building the tower (Vis. iii. 5 
and of the array of those who entered 
into it (Sm. vili. 2, 3) is to be com- 


3 The Similitudes generally deserve 
to be accurately compared with the 
Gospel Parables. Cf. Matt. xiil. 5 
—8, with Sem. ix. 19, 20, 213 Matt. 
xiii, 31, 32, with Sim. viii. 3; Matt. 
xviii. 3, with Sz. ix. 29- Of other 
passages compare Matt. x. 33 with 
Vis. il. 2. 

4 Mand. ii. 2 =Mk. iii. 29- 

5 See pp. 203 f. 

6 Vis. iv. 2=Acts iv. 12. 

7 Mand. iii.: "AXOeav dydra... 
Wa 7d mvedua 5 Geds kaTwKucey ev TH 
capkl TravTy adnbes edped7...Kal ouTw 
SogacOjoeT at 6u00 6 év col KATOLKOP, 
Bre 6 KUpros adnOwds éorw év taytl 
phpare kal ovdev map aire yeddos. 
Comp. 1 John ii. 273 iv. 6. [James 
iv. 5.] Comp. Sim. ix. 12. , 

8 Vis, iv. 3=1 Pet- i. 75 Vis. iv. 
2=1 Pet. v- 7- 
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Chap. ii. 


H1s doctrine 
of Faith. 


Christology 
of Hermas 


Hermas to St Paul is interesting and important. His 
peculiar object, as well as perhaps his turn of mind, re- 
moved him from any close connexion with the Apostle; 
but their divergence has been strangely exaggerated. 
In addition to marked coincidences of language with the 
First Epistle to the Corinthians and with that to the 
Ephesians’, Hermas distinctly recognises the great truth 
which is commonly regarded as the characteristic centre 
of St Paul’s teaching. ‘Faith,’ he says, ‘is the first of 
‘the seven virgins by which the Church is supported. 
‘She keeps it together by her power; and by her the 
‘elect of God are saved. Abstinence the second virgin 
‘is her daughter; and the rest are daughters one of the 
‘other. And when the Christian observes the works of 
‘their mother, he is able to live®.’ Clement of Alexandria 
paraphrasing the passage says: ‘Faith precedes: Fear 
‘edifies: Love perfects’. Whatever may be Hermas’ 
teaching on works, this passage alone is sufficient to 
prove that he assigned to Faith its true position in the 
Christian Economy. The Law, as he understands it, is 
implanted only in the minds of those who have believed*. 
The view which Hermas gives of Christ’s nature and 
YSimitv.. 7=1 Cor. in 116) 07's 


Stm. ix. 13=Eph. iv. 4; Mand. iii. 
(cf. Afand. x. 1)=Eph. iv. 30. 


todire. In the former videre is an 
obvious mistake for wivere, omnes 
being taken with operas (sic Palat.): 


? Vis. iii. 8: 6 mipyos (the symbol 
of the Church) b3d rovrwy Bacrdte- 
Tat kar’ émirayhy tod Kuplou’ dkove 
viv ras évepyelas adr&v. 4 wey mpid- 
™ abra&v 7) Kparodca tas xetpas IIl- 
ors KaNetrat’ dia ratrns (rary 
Cod. Sinait.) odgovrat oi ékdXexrol 
Tod Oeov. dé érépa 4 TepeCwo weé- 
vn Kal avdpifoudvn *Hyxpdrea Kxadel- 
Ta airy Ovydrnp eoriv rhs Mlorews 
sal 6€ érépas....mévre....duyarépes 
adAjrwy elal...drav odv ra kpya THs 
Mnrpds abrGv mdvra rouons dvva- 
gat (joa. For the last clause Cod. 
Palat. gives omnes poteris videre, and 
the common text omnia poteris cus- 


the latter is a distinct reading. 

3 Clem. Str. 11. 12: Iponyetra 
pév awlortis, PoBos 5 olkodoue?, Te- 
Aetot 5é H a-yarrn. 

4 Sim. viii. 3: 6 d€ dyyedos 6 pé- 
yas kal évdotos Miyand 6 éxwv thy 
éfouclay rovrov tod aod Kal diaxv- 
Bepvev* otros yap éorw 6 didods ad- 
Tois Tov véuov els Tas Kapdlas TeV 
musrevévTww. émirkémrerat ovv abtods 
ols Edwkev el dpa rernphxacw abrév. 

There are apparent coincidences 
with Hebrews: Vis. ii. 3, 2 = Hebr. 
iti. 12; Ves. io t f = Hebr. xi..13 ff; 
xill. 14. 
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work is no less harmonious with Apostolic doctrine, and 
it offers striking analogies to the Gospel of St John’. 
Not only did the Son ‘appoint Angels to preserve each 


“of those whom the Father gave to Him;’ ‘but ‘He 
i Himself toiled very much and suffered very much to 
‘cleanse our sins...And so when He Himself had 
‘cleansed the sins of the people; He shewed them the 


I ceived from His Father’, 


‘paths of life by giving them the Law which He re- 


He is ‘a Rock higher than 


“the mountains, able to hold the whole world, ancient, 
‘and yet having a new gate’’ ‘His name is great and 
‘infinite, and the whole world is supported by Him*’ 
‘He is older than creation, so that He took counsel 
‘with the Father about the creation which He made’. 
‘ He is the sole way of access to the Lord; and no one 
<shall enter in unto Him otherwise than by His Son‘? 


1 The general cogency of these 
analogies lies in the attribution to a 
historic Person of the functions of 
‘the Son’ or of ‘the Word.’ Of 
such a doctrine I know no trace in 
pre-Christian times :. though it is 

uite true that in parts of St Paul’s 
Epistles and in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews this type of doctrine is 

- found, derived (as I believe) from the 

- teaching preserved for us by St John: 
It seems to be forgotten that the 
term ‘the Word’ is found only in 
two verses in St John’s Gospel. 

2 Sim. v. 6: Kal avrds Tas dpap- 
rlas jpav exabdpire Todd Komrudaoas 
kal roddovs Kdmous NYTANKUS.... au- 
rds obv kaGaploas Tas duaprias Tou 
haov eekev adrois ras TplBous TS 
ga7s Sods avrots Tov vomov ov &daBe 
rapa Too rarpos avrov. The last clause 
is characteristic of the Lord’s dis- 
courses in St John: e:g., xv. 15- 

3 Sim, ix. 21 Cbetké fou wérpay pe- 
yadny deukiv €K tov medlov avaBeBy- 
evar? H Oe wérpa UYndoTépa hv Tov 
bpéwy TeTparywvos gore divdcba o- 
hov Tov Kbopmoy Xwpnrae (suestinere 


Int. Lat.) radar Se qv y 7éTpa 
éxelvn miAnY exkekommEer nv éxovca’ ws 
mpbaparos b¢ eddKer poe elvat 7 €K- 
kodayas THs wUAns. 7m BE min ov- 
rws eaTiABev vmép Tov HALov @OTE [ME 
Oaiiudtew ert ry haumpétyTe Ths Wwv- 
Xs. 

Sim. ix. 12: } wérpa, pnoly, auTn 
Kal 7 TOA 6 vids TOD Beod éort; IL@s, 
nul, Kbpie, ) wéTpa mada €or 
H 6& wUAN Kaw; “Axove, nol, Kai 
cime daovvere. ‘O pev vids Tod Beov 
maons Ths KTicews avrod mpoyevéore- 
pbs dori, wore avpBovroy airoy ye 
vécbar T@ warpl THs mTloews avrov. 
Bia Todro Kul madatbs cor. “H 6e 
mbhy Sid Th Kah, Pnel, Kupte ; “OTL, 
dnolv; ex’ éoxarwv TaY quepav Tis 
cuvrerelas pavepods éyévero, 51a ToUTO 
Kawh eyevero f wvAN, wa ot wéddov- 
ret ottecOar Se avrys els tiv Baoe- 
Rely elcéENOwor TOD Oeod. 

+ Sim. ix. 14: 7d Svopa Tov vlov 
rod Geo méya éoTt Kal axwpyTor kal 
rov kbojov bdov Bacrafet. 

5 Sim. ix. 12: quoted above. 

6 Sim. ix. 122 7 5@ WHA O vlos TOU 
Qcod éoriy’ adrn ula eloodds éoTt ™pos 
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To Hermas, that is to the Christian of these later times, 
He appears ‘ by the Spirit in the form of the Church’ 

It would be difficult to find a more complete con- 
trast to Ebionism than these passages afford. Hermas 
indeed could never have been charged with favouring 
such a heresy unless the manifold developments of Chris- 
tian character had been forgotten. His tendency to- 
wards legalism—-a tendency peculiar to no time and 
no dispensation—was first transformed into an adher- 
ence to Jewish legalism; this was next identified with 
Ebionism; and then it only remained to explain away 
such phrases as were irreconcileable with the doctrines 
which it was assumed that he must of necessity have held. 
True criticism reverses the process, and sets dgwn every 
element of the problem before it attempts a solution. 
Then it is seen how truly the teaching of St Paul and 
St John is recognised in the Shepherd, though that of St 
James gives the tone to the whole. The personality 
of its author is clearly marked, but his peculiar opi- 
nions do not degenerate into heresy. The book is 
distinguished from the writings of the Apostles by the 
undue preponderance of one form of Christian truth; 
from those of heretics by the admission of all. 


§ 11. 


The name of Hegesippus has become a watchword 
for those who find in early Church history a fatal 
Tov KUptov. dws obv ovdels eloeed- 


sera mpos adrdv el pr) ded Tod vlow 
avrou. The allusion to the words 


Hegesippus. 


on THs ’Exxdyolas éxeivo yap 7d 
tvedua Oulds Tod Geod éativ. The 
conception is weil worthy of notice. 


recorded by St John (xiv. 6) appears 
to me to be unmistakeable. The 
different turn of Acts iv. 12 will make 
this clearer, 

1 Sim. ix. 1: ...d0a cor keke 7d 
mvevpa TO Na\foav perd cod év jop- 


This is however not the place to enter 
into the details of Hermas’ doctrine 
of the Trinity—especiaily of the rela- 
tion of the Son to the Holy Spirit. 
Cf. Dorner, I. 195 ff. 


| nent of St Paul’. 
| to the statement. 


3) HEGESIPPUS. 


chasm in the unity of Christian truth which is implied 
in Holy Scripture. It has been maintained that he is 
the representative and witness of the Ebionism of ‘the 
‘Twelve’ or rather of ‘the Three, the resolute oppo- 
Many circumstances lend plausibility 
Every influence of birth and educa- 
tion likely to predispose to Ebionism is allowed to have 
existed in his case. 

He was it appears of Hebrew descent’, conversant 
with Jewish history, and a zealous collector of the early 
traditions of his Church. The well-known description 
which he gives of the martyrdom of St James the Just 
shews how highly he regarded ritual observances in a 
Jew, and with what simple reverence he dwelt on every 
detail which marked the zeal of the ‘ Bishop of the Cir- 
‘cumcision®” It is probable that he felt that same de- 
voted attachment to his nation which was characteristic 
of St Paul no less than of the latest Hebrew convert 
of our own time‘; but of Ebionism as distinguished 
from the natural feelings of a Jew we find no trace in 
his views either of the Old Covenant or of the Person 
of Christ. There is not one word in the fragments of 
his own writings or in what others relate of him which 
sndicates that he looked upon the Law as of universal 
obligation, or indeed as binding upon any after the de- 
struction of the Temple. There is not one word which 


1 In this as in many other in- 
stances later critics have only re- 
vived an old controversy. Cf. Lum- 
per, IIL. 117 ff.; Bull - maintained 
the true view in answer to Zwicker. 

2 Euseb. H. Z.1v. 22. Cf. p. 209, 


Heats 

3 Euseb. H. £. 11. 23. Routh, I. 
208 ff. The details however of his 
life are not all drawn from Nazaritic 
asceticism. 


4 Tt is strange that the conduct 
of St Paul is not more frequently 
taken as a commentary on his teach- 
ing. Apart from the testimonies in 
the Acts, St Paul himself says in 
an Epistle universally acknowledged 
that he decame as a Few to the Fews 
(1 Cor. ix. 20). The whole relation 
of the Church to the Synagogue in 
the Apostolic age requires a fresh 
investigation. 
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Eusebius 
testimony to 
his ortho- 
aoxy, 


His inqgui- 
ries in 
Soreign 
Churches. 
¢. 155 A.D. 


implies that he differed from the Catholic view of 
‘Christ’ the ‘Saviour’ and the ‘ Door’ of access to God. 
The general tone of his language authorizes no such 
deductions; and what we know of his life excludes 
them. 

It is not necessary however to determine his opi- 
nions by mere negations. Eusebius, who was acquainted 
with his writings, has given the fullest testimony to his 
Catholic doctrine by classing him with Dionysius, Piny- 
tus, and Irenzeus, among those ‘champions of the truth” 
whose ‘orthodoxy and sound faith conformable to the 
‘ Apostolic tradition was shewn by their writings?’ He- 
gesippus in fact proves that the faith which we have 
already recognised in its essential features at Ephesus, 
Corinth. and Rome, was indeed the faith of Christen- 
dom. 

Not being content to examine the records of his 
native Church only, Hegesippus undertook a journey to 
Rome’, and visiting many bishops on his way ‘ found 
‘everywhere the same doctrine*.” Among other places 
he visited Corinth, where he was refreshed by the right 
principles (6p0s Adyos) in which the Church had con- 
tinued up to the time of his visit®*. What these ‘right 


1 Euseb. H. Z. 1v. 7, 8: mapiyev 
els pécov 7 ad7iPeca melous éauTras 
Umepudxous...d0 éyypdpwv amodeltewy 
kata Tov dbéwy alpécewy otparevo- 
mévous év rovTos éyvwplfero “Hy7n- 
ourmos. 

2 Euseb. H. Z. tv. ar: dy kal els 
muds THs drocrohikiis mapaddcews 7 
Tot vywots mlorews @yypados KarfA- 
Dev dpGod0éla. On such a point the 
evidence of Eusebius is conclusive. 

% This journey took place during 
the bishopric of Anicetus (157—168 
A.D. Euseb. #. Z. Iv. rr), and He- 
gesippus appears to have continued 
at Rome till the time of Eleutherius 


(177—190 A.D.). The Paschal Chro- 
nicle fixes his death in the reign of 
Commodus (Lumper, UI. 108). Je- 
rome speaks of him (de Virr. Jil. 
22) as vicinus Apostolicorum tempo- 
vum, SO rendering, as it appears, the 
phrase of Eusebius éml ris mparns 
T&v arocté\wy yevduevos diadoxijs 
(@. Z. 11. 23). This would repre- 
sent him as a younger contemporary 
of Polycarp. 

4 Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 22: rhv airhy 
Tapa wavTwy mapeldyngpe dvdackadlav. 

® Euseb. HW. E. Iv. 22: xal ézé- 
pevev 4 Kopwilwv év r@ 6p0@ dNOyw 
Méxpt IIpluou émrioxomevovtos év Ko- 


14] HEGESIPPUS. 


* principles’ were is evident from the fact that he found 
there the Epistle of Clement, which was still read in 
tthe public services’. The witness of Hegesippus is thus 
invested with new importance. He not only proves 
ithat there was one tule of faith in his time, but also 
that it had been preserved in unbroken succession from 
ithe first age®. His inquiries confirmed the fact which 
we have seen personified in the life of Polycarp, that 
ifrom the time of St John to that of Irenzeus the Creed 
(of the Church was essentially unchanged. 

| Hegesippus embodied the results of his investiga- 
‘tions in five books or Memoirs. These according to 
_Jerome® formed a complete history of the Church from 
‘the death of our Lord to the time of their composition ; 
but this statement is probably made from a misunder- 
‘standing of Eusebius, who says that Hegesippus ‘wrote 
‘Memoirs in five books of the unerring tradition of the 
‘Apostolic message in a very simple style* ‘leaving 
‘in these, as he adds in another place, ‘a very full 
‘record of his own opinion’. It appears then that his 
object was theological rather than historical. He sought 


ros ev KoplvOy ols suvémeta wdéwv ner’s supposition that the use of 


| els‘Popny xal ovvdiérpupa rots Kopw- xvptos precludes the Canonical au- 


Blows *uépas tkavds' év als ouvave- thority of the Epistles, Gesch. d. 

mdnuev T@ 6p0@ boyy. N. 7. Kanon, p.35- Compare Bp. 
1 Kuseb. Lc. Cf. #. £. ui. 16; Lightfoot, Galatians, p. 311. 

and p. 188. The Catholic character * De Virr. iil. l. c.: ...ommnes a 

of Clement’s Epistle, with the clear passione Domini usque ad suam 

recognition of the Apostolic dignity ztatem Ecclesiasticorum Actuum 

of St Paul which it contains (see texens historias... 

pp. 25, 26, 57)» gives peculiar force 4 Euseb. ZH. &. iv. 8: & wévre Oh 

to this casual testimony. oty cvyypdypacw obros Thy amhavi 
2 Euseb. /. c.: év éxdorp 5€ dia- mapasoow Tod GmooToNKoD § Knpvy- 

doxf (in each episcopal succession) sarTos dmdovoraryn ouvTazer ypaphs 

kal év éxdorn moder oUrws exet Qs vropynarioauevos... 

6 vduos Knpitre Kal ob mpopara kab Euseb. 4. Z. Iv. 22: &y wévre 

6 xépios. This last phrase has been rots els 7uas eAPodouw drouyhuact 

already noticed as occurring in the 7fs ldlas yuwuns mAnpesTaryy pyneny 

Syriac Epistles of Clement (p- 186), KaTadéorTev. 

which alone shews the error of Cred- 


Cc. 
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to make out the oneness and continuity of Apostolic 
doctrine; and to this end he recorded the succession 
of bishops in each Church, with such illustrative details 
as the subject required’. 

The compilation of such a book of Chronicles gave 
little opportunity for the quotation of Scripture or for 
the exposition of any views on Scripture; but in the 
absence of direct reference to the historical books of 
the New Testament it is interesting to observe the 
influence of their language on the fragments of Hege- 
sippus which survive. There are forms of expression 
corresponding to passages in the Gospels of St Matthew 
and St Luke and in the Acts which can scarcely be 
attributed to chance*; and when he speaks of ‘the Door 
‘of Jesus’ in his account of the death of St James, 
there can be little doubt that he alludes to the language 
of our Lord recorded by St John’. 


208 


Traces of 
scriptural 
language in 
the frag- 
ments which 
remain. 


1 The arrangement of his Memoirs 
cannot have been purely chronolo- 
gical, for the account of the martyr- 
dom of St James the Just is taken 
from the fifth book. There is no de- 
finite quotation from any earlier book. 

2°The chief passages occur in the 
account of the martyrdom of St 
James: Euseb. 2, 2. 11. 237° [O 
ulds. ToD ~dvOpwmrov] KaOnra ev 7G 
ovpave éx detidy THs meyadns dSuvd- 
pews Kal wéd\rer EpxerOar éml ray ve- 
pedGy tov ovpavot. Cf. Matt. xxvi. 
64. For the variation cat wédree 
EpxeocOar for Epxdmevor cf. p. 140, 
n. 3. Alxaos el kal rpdowroyv ov 
AapuBavecs. This phrase mp. dap. 
only occurs in Luke xx. 21 and Gal. 
ii. 6. Mdprus odros ddnOhs "Iovdal- 
os Te Kal "EXAnoe yeyévnrae Bre ’In- 
gos 6 Xpiords gore. Cf. Acts xx. 21. 
The last words of St James as re- 
corded by Hegesippus are still more 
remarkable: ypfavro \batew adbrdv 
émel kataBdnGels od amébavev, adda 
atpagels &Onke Ta ydvara éywr' 


TlapaxadkS Kupie Océ mwdrep dges 
avrots, ov yap oldaci zl rootow. 
The last clause agrees verbally with 
Luke xxiii. 34. In the Clementine 
Homilies the text is given: Ilarep, 
apes atrois Tas Guaprias atray, ov 
yap oldacw & rovofow (XI. 20). 

It is to be noticed that he refers 
to Herod’s fear of Christ, recorded 
in Matt. ii., which chapter was not 
found in the Zéionite Gospel: see 
Euseb. #. £, I11. 20. 

3 The sense of this difficult phrase 
seems to be ‘the Door of which 
‘Jesus spoke.’ The claim ‘I am the 
‘Door’ (John x. 7, 9) was that of ex- 
clusive right to admit into the fold of 
God; and it is easy to see how, when 
this claim was pressed, the question 
would arise: What then is the door 
of Jesus? The Greek admits equally 
this translation and the translation 
‘The Door Zo Jesus;’ and whether the 
interpretation given beright or wrong, 
it is both intelligible and pertinent. 

It has been supposed that He- 
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It appears however that Hegesippus did not exclu-| Chap. ii 
sively use Canonical writings. As a historian he natu- | Wis use 
° 9 A ha. 
rally sought for information from every source; and ioe 


the Apocryphal Gospels were likely to contain many 
details suited to his purpose. It is not strange then 
that Eusebius says that ‘he sets forth certain things 
‘from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and the 
‘Syriac [Gospel] and especially from the Hebrew lan- 
‘guage; thus shewing that he was a Christian of He- 
‘brew descent; and he mentions other facts moreover, 
‘as it was likely that he would do, from unwritten Jew- 


‘ish tradition’? He went 


gesippus in a Fragment given in 


Photius, Bzd/. 232, alludes to a pas- ( 


sage in St Paul (1 Cor. ii. 9) as 
‘vainly said’ and contrary to our 
Lord’s words: (Matt. xiii. 16). It is 
enough to answer that the passage 
in question is quoted by St Paul 
from the Old Testament (Isa. lxiv. 
4, ka0ws yéyparra:), and that it is 
immediately followed by #uiv dé ame- 
xddupev x.7-. Hegesippus evidently 
refers to some sect (rods Taira pa- 
pévous) who claimed for themselves 
the true and sole possession of spi- 
ritual mysteries.. Cf. Routh, 1. pp. 
281, 282: Bp. Lightfoot, Galatzans, 
p- 311 n. The quotation is said to 
have been found in the Ascensio 
Esaia and the Apocalypsis Elia. Cf. 
Routh, /.c.; Dorner, I. 228. It is 
very common in early Christian 
writings; and it has been supposed 
that it was incorporated in a very 
ancient, perhaps Apostolic, Christian 
Hymn. 
The fact that Eusebius does not 
expressly quote Hegesippus as re- 
cognising the Pauline Epistles has 
been supposed to shew that he dis- 
allowed their authority. The argu- 
ment is worthless. See note at the 
end of the Chapter. 

In one passage Eusebius (ZZ. 
II. 32) quoting Hegesippus freely 


beyond the range of the 


uses the phrase 7 Pevdwvupos yrous 
1 Tim. vi. 20), but it cannot be 
certain that the words stood so in 
the original text. 

1 Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 22: &k re T00 
kad’ ‘EBpalous evaryyedlov xal rod 
Dupiaxod kal ldlws ex ris ‘EBpatdos 
diadéxrov ria TlOnow, éupalywr ef 
‘EBpalwy éavrov memorevkévar’ kal 
fidda de ds dv €& "lovdaixhs dypapou 
mapaddcews mynLoveEevel. By 7d Zv- 
paxdy we must I think understand 
the Aramaic recension of the Gospel 
according to St Matthew. Melito, 
as Routh has observed, speaks of o 
Zvpos xal 6 ‘EBpatos in reference to 
a reading in the LXX. where the 
natural meaning is the Syrian trans- 
lation (translator) and the Hebrew 
original. There is nothing in the 
language of Eusebius to lend sup- 
port to the conclusion that Hegesip- 
pus used only this Semitic Gospel, 
as even Reuss most strangely as- 
sumes (Hist. du Canon, 42). The 
reference to unwritten tradition points 
the other way. At any rate it is 
absolutely necessary in such a case 
to keep strictly within the lines of 
the evidence; and I do not know of 
any direct evidence whatever in sup- 
port of the assertion that ‘ Hegesip- 
‘pus made exclusive use of the 
‘Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
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Scriptures both of the Old and of the New Testament. 
Tradition helped him in one case, and unauthoritative 
writings in the other. But the language used by Euse- 
bius distinctly implies that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was used by Hegesippus as a supplemental 
source, subsidiary to the Gospels. In doing this Hege- 
sippus did not disallow the Canon, or cast aside all criti- 
cism ; for in immediate connexion with the words last 
quoted we read that ‘when determining about the so- 
‘called Apocrypha he records that some of the books 
‘were forged in his own time by certain heretics’’ There 
is indeed nothing to shew distinctly that he refers to 
the Apocryphal books of the New Testament, but there 
is nothing to limit his words to the Old; and when he 
speaks of the teaching of ‘the Lord,’ in the same manner 
as of ‘the Law and of the Prophets’, he clearly implies 
the existence of some written record of its substance. No 
further direct evidence however remains to identify this 
with the sum of our Canonical books, unless we accept 
the conjecture of a distinguished scholar of our own 
day, who has gone so far as to assert that the anony- 
mous Fragment which will be the subject of the next 
section is in fact a translation from ‘the historical work 
‘of Hegesippus®.’ 


(Seepernat. Rel. 1. 419, 438f.). There 
is no direct evidence that he did 
use other Gospels than this—and I 
have given reasons why we cannot 
expect that there should be—but that 
is a very different thing. Comp. p. 
TOS Nis I. 

* Euseb. 7. c.: kal mepi r&v deyo- 
Hévav de dmroKptowv diadauBdvwv, 
éml Trav avrod xpbvev mpds Twwyr al- 


perixGv dvaremd\dobar Twa rTolTwy 
tcropet. Elsewhere (Vv. 8, VI. 13) 
Eusebius mixes together the contro- 
verted books of the Old and New 
Testaments. 
: a P- 207, n. 2. 

unsen’s Aippolytus, 1. p. 314. 
The evidence i oe Nabi t 
noticed below in Chap. Iv. § 2. 
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The Muratorian Fragment on the Canon— 
Melito—Claudius Apollinaris. 


Sar: 


A notice of the Latin Fragment on the Canon, first 
published by Muratori in his Anzzguztates Ttalice’, forms 
a natural close to this part of our inquiry. This pre- 
cious relic was discovered in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan in a Manuscript of the seventh or eighth cen- 
tury, which originally belonged to Columban’s great 
Monastery at Bobbio*. It is mutilated both at the be- 
ginning and end; and is disfigured throughout by re- 
markable barbarisms, due in part to the ignorance of the 
transcriber, and in part to the translator of the original 
text; for there can be little doubt that it is a version 
from the Greek. But notwithstanding these defects it 
is of the greatest interest and importance. Enough 
his desire to leave no difficulty un- 


solved, has overlooked in many cases 
the actual conditions of the problem 


1 Antiguit. Ital. Med. A#vi, Ii. 
851 sqq. (Milan, 1740). The best 
edition of the Fragment is in Routh, 


Rell. Sacra, 1. 394 sqq- (ed. 1846), 
who obtained a fresh collation of 
the Manuscript. Credner has also 
examined it in his Zur Geschichte 
des Kanons, 71 sqq. (1847), and again 
in his posthumous Geschichte des 
N. T. Kanon, 1860, to which the 
editor (G. Volkmar) has added an 
Appendix of his own upon the text 
and interpretation of this ‘Tractate : 
as he prefers to call it. The com- 
plete text and context of the Frag- 
ment is given in App. C. The 
edition by Dr Tregelles accompanied 
by a facsimile (Oxford, 1867) is in 
every way the most complete which 
has appeared, and is practically 
exhaustive. [The new monograph 
by F. H. Hesse (Das Muratori sche 
Fragment, Giessen 1873) is still more 
elaborate and: full than that of Dr 
Tregelles. The learned author, in 


offered by a careless copy of an arche- 
type already imperfect. I cannot 
see that he takes any account of 
the most instructive phenomena fur- 
nished by the Fragment of Ambrose. 
1874] 

2 “Murat. Z.c.: Adservat Ambrosi- 
ana Mediolanensis Bibliotheca mem- 
branaceum codicem e Bobiensi ac- 
ceptum, cujus antiquitas pene ad 
annos mille accedere mihi visa est. 
Scriptus enim fuit litteris majusculis 
et quadratis. Titulus preefixus om- 
nia tribuit Joanni Chrysostomo, sed 
immerito. Mutilum in principio co- 
dicem deprehendi...Ex hoc ergo co- 
dice ego decerpsi fragmentum anti- 
quissimum ad Canonem Divinarum 
Scripturarum  spectans. A more 
complete description of the Manu- 
script is given in App. C. 
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remains to indicate the limits which its author assigned 
to the Canon; and the general sense is sufficiently clear 
to shew the authority which he claimed for it. 

The date of the composition of the Fragment is given 
by the allusion made in it to Hermas, which has been 
already quoted. It claims to have been written by a 
contemporary of Pius, and cannot on that supposition 
be placed much later than 170 A.D." Internal evidence 
fully confirms its claim to this high antiquity ; and it 
may be regarded on the whole as a summary of the 
opinion of the Western Church on the Canon shortly 
after the middle of the second century*. Though it 
adds but little to what has been already obtained in de- 
tail from separate sources, yet by combination and con- 
trast it gives a new effect to the general result. It serves 
to connect the isolated facts in which we have recognised 
different elements of the Canon; and by its accurate 
coincidence with these justifies the belief that it was 
confined approximately within the same limits from the 
first. 

There is no sufficient evidence to determine the au- 
thorship of the Fragment. Muratori supposed that it 
was written by Caius the Roman Presbyter, and his 
opinion for a time found acceptance*®. Another scholar 
confidently attributed it to Papias, and perhaps with as 
good reason*. Bunsen again affirms that it is a transla- 
tion from Hegesippus®. But such guesses are barely in- 

1 Pastorem vero nuperrime tem- 
poribus nostris in urbe Roma Herma 
conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis 


Rome ecclesiz Pio episcopo fratre 
ejus. Cf. p. 196. The date of the 


can be no reason either to question its 
accuracy or to interpret it loosely. 

2 The Books it omits are noticed 
below, p. 219. 

3 Cf. Routh, I. p. 398 ff. 


episcopate of Pius is variously given 
127—142 and 142—157. The state- 
ment in the text of the Fragment 
is perfectly clear, definite, and con- 
sistent with its contents, and there 


4 [Simon de Magistris] Daniel 
secundum LXX...MDCCLXX11. Dis- 
sert. IV. pp. 467 ff. 

5 Hippolytus and his Age, 1. p. 
314. 
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genious; and the opinions of those who assign it to the 


fourth century, or doubt 
scarcely deserve mention’. 


its authenticity altogether, 


The exact character of the work to which the Frag- 
nent belonged is scarcely more certain than its author- 


ship’. 


The form of composition is rather apologetic 


than historical, and it is not unlikely that it formed part 


| of a Dialogue with some heretic’, unless indeed, as seems 


probable, it is made up of detached pieces taken from 
different parts of a considerable work*, One point alone 
can be made out with tolerable certainty. The recur- 
rence of Greek idioms appears conclusive as to the fact 
that it is a translation’, and this agrees well with its 


1 Such is also the decision of Cred- 
ner, a most impartial judge: Zur 
Gesch. d. K. p» 93+ 

2 It is not necessary to enter into 
the theory of Credner, which has 
been also supported by Volkmar, 
that the Fragment is in fact a com- 
plete Zractatus de Libris quos Ec- 
clesia Catholica Apostolica recipit 
(Gesch. des N. T. Kanon, 153). The 
internal character of the Fragment 
seems to me to be absolutely deci- 
sive against such a view ; and it 
would be hardly possible to indicate 
the circumstances under which any 
Christian writer would have ven- 
tured to publish such a tract in such 
a form, while the substance of the 
Fragment would naturally fall within 
the scope of a discussion with some 
non-Catholic adversary. Happily 
little or nothing turns upon the 
view which is taken of the original 
form of the Fragment. 

It may be well to add that, 
though the details of the text are 
obscure and in part corrupt, the 
general sense of the Fragment is per- 
fectly clear, so far as concerns the 
reception or rejection of particular 
books. 

3 ¢.g. De quibus singulis necesse 


est a nobis disputari...Recipimus... 
Quidam ex nostris. 

4 Comp. p. 219. 

5 Hesse maintains at some length 
the originality of the Latin text (§§ 
25—39). In such a case the judg- 
ment must depend on a perception 
of style, and not simply on isolated 
phrases. If the Fragment be thus 
studied as a whole, I can scarcely 
suppose that any one who has had 
much experience in Greek and Latin 
composition will question that the 
Latin text is a translation. Special 
arguments are more or less preca- 
rious, but the following deserve con- 
sideration. 1. The usage of the 
particles is rather Greek than Latin: 
e.g. guibus tamen...et ita... ; domi- 
num tamen nec ipse...et iidem...ita 
et...non solum...sed et...sed tt... ; sed 
et principium ; et Fohannes enim. 
2. Some phrases appear to reflect 
a Greek form: nihil differt credentium 
fidei (ovdev Siapéper TH whore); gua 
recipi non potest (a maparapBavec Oat 
od duvaréy or ob dtvarat); fincte ad 
heresim (mpds THY alpeow) ; dicens in 
semetipso. Perhaps the form Spanza 
(Zmavia) for Hispania may be added. 

The writing evidently emanated 
from Rome (profectionem Pauli ad 
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Chap. ii. 


The testi- 
mony which 
it bears (a) 
to the Gos- 
pels, and 


Roman origin, for Greek continued to be even at a later 
period the ordinary language of the Roman Church. 

The Fragment commences with the last words of a 
sentence which evidently referred to the Gospel of St 
Mark?. The Gospel of St Luke, it is then said, stands 
third in order [in the Canon], having been written by 
‘Luke the physician’ the companion of St Paul, who, 
not being himself an eye-witness, based his narrative on 
such information as he could obtain, beginning from 
the birth of John. The fourth place is given to the 
Gospel of St John ‘a disciple of the Lord*’ and the 
occasion of its composition is thus described: ‘ At the 
‘entreaties of his fellow-disciples and his bishops John 
‘said: Fast with me for three days from this time, and 
‘whatever shall be revealed to each of us {whether it be 
‘favourable to my writing or not]* /e¢ us relate zt to one 
‘another. On the same night it was revealed to Andrew 
‘one of the Apostles that John should relate all things 
‘in his own name, aided by the revision of all*’ ... ‘what 


urbe), and there is no trace of any 
Latin writing at Rome as early as 
the Fragment (comp. Part ii. c.ii. § 3). 
It may be added that Hesse fixes the 
composition of the Fragment at Rome 
(§§ 43 ff.) some time ‘before Irenzeus, 
Clement, and Tertullian’ (§ 48). The 
volume in which the Fragmentis found 
contains among other pieces transla- 
tions from Chrysostom. 

1 The Fragment is given at length 
in App. C, to which reference must 
be made for the original text of the 
passages here quoted, and for the 
necessary critical remarks. 

? Credner insists on this title dis- 
ciple when compared with the title 
one of the Apostles given to Andrew, 
as shewing that the writer of the 
Fragment distinguishes the ‘ disciple 
‘John’ the author of the Gospel and 
the first Epistle from the ‘ Apostle 
‘John’ the author of the Apocalypse 


and the second and third Epistles 
(a.a.O. pp. 159 ff.). The title is pro- 
bably borrowed from St John’s own 
usage: vi. 3; Xil. 43 xiii. 23; Gc., 
and especially xix. 26f. ; xxi. 24. No- 
thing in the Fragment itself suggests 
a distinction between the Johns whom 
it names. 

% In spite of Hesse’s objections I 
can find no other sense in the words. 
The whole tenor of the passage ap- 
pears to me to exclude the idea that 
each was to await revelations which 
should furnish the contents of the 
new gospel, whether in the way of 
a quickened memory (John xiv. 26), 
or a better understanding (John xvi. 
13), Hesse, p. gt. The oldauev in 
St John xxi. 24 seems to point to 
‘the revision.’ 

* Cf. Routh, I. pp. 40o9sq. ‘The 
‘particulars as to the fast and the 
‘revelation of which Jerome says ec- 
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‘wonder is it then that John brings forward each detail 
‘with so much emphasis even in his Epistles’, saying of 
‘himself, what we have seen with our eyes and heard with 
‘our ears and our hands have handled, these things have 
‘we written to you? For so he professes that he was 
‘not only an eye-witness, but also a hearer, and more- 
‘over a historian of all the wonderful works of the Lord 
‘in order*? 

Though there is no trace of any reference to the 
Gospel of St Matthew, it is impossible not to believe 
that it occupied the first place among the four Gospels 
of the anonymous writer®*. Assuming this, it is of im- 
portance to notice that he regards our Canonical Gospels 
as essentially one in purpose, contents, and inspiration. 
He draws no distinction between those which were 
written from personal knowledge, and those which rested 
on the teaching of others. He alludes to no doubt as to 
their authority, no limit as to their reception, no differ- 
ence as to their usefulness. ‘Though various ideas 
‘(principia) are taught in each of the Gospels, it makes 
‘no difference to the faith of believers, since in all of 
‘them all things are declared by one sovereign Spirit* 


‘ clesiastica narrat historia (De Virr. 
‘7il. 1X.) seem to be found in no 
‘extant writer except this Fragment.’ 
Tregelles, p. 35- The passage in 
Jerome is important as indicating 
probably the general character of 
the book to which the Fragment be- 
longed. 

1 Or Epistle, for the plural is used 
in post-classical writers (as Justin) 
for a single letter. 

2 The writer evidently refers the 
scripsimus—a reading which is still 
found in-two at least of the most 
ancient Latin copies in 1 John i. 4— 
to the Gospel. He may have hada 
false reading and ne may have been 
mistaken in his interpretation, but I 


see no justification for the statement 
that ‘in his zeal [he] goes so far as 
‘to falsify a passage of the Epistle...’ 
(Supernat. Rel. 11. 385)- 

8 As bearing upon the authorship 
of the Fragment it may be noticed 
that the order of the Gospels is not 
that of the 4/*7can Church, in which 
according to the oldest authorities 
Matthew and John stood first. And 
if the Fragment was not of African 
origin it follows almost certainly that 
it was not originally written in Latin. 
There is no evidence of the existence 
of Christian Latin Literature out of 
Africa till about the close of the 
second century. 

4 Uno ac principal: Spiritu. Prin- 
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Chap.i. | ‘concerning the Nativity, the Passion, the Resurrection, 
— | «the conversation [of our Lord] with His disciples, and 
‘His double Advent, first in humble guise, which has 
‘taken place, and afterwards in royal power, which is yet 
‘future’’ This the earliest recognition of the distinctness 
and unity of the Gospels, of their origin as due to human 
care and Divine guidance, is as complete as any later 
testimony. The Fragment lends no support to the 
theory which supposes that they were gradually sepa- 
rated from the mass of similar books. Their peculiar 
position is clear and marked; and there is not the 
slightest hint that it was gained after a doubtful struggle 
or only at a late date. Admit that our Gospels were 
regarded from the first as authoritative records of 
Christ’s Life even when they did not supersede the living 
record of Apostolic tradition, and then this new testi- 
mony explains and confirms the fragmentary notices 
which alone witness to the earlier belief: deny that it 
was so, and the language of one who had probably con- 
versed with Polycarp at Rome becomes an unintelligible 
riddle. It would be necessary in that case to suppose 
that the Gospels had usurped a place during his lifetime 
to which before they had only made claim in common 
with other rivals, and yet he speaks of them as if they 
had always occupied it. 

(f) tothe Next to the Gospels the book of the Acts is men- 
tioned as containing a record by St Luke ‘of those acts 
‘of all the Apostles which fell under his own notice’ 
That this was the rule which he prescribed to himself is 
cipalis is used to translate ‘yyeworrxds ‘ which necessarily implies antecedent 
in Ps. li, 12 Vulg., and Iren. ¢. Her. ‘denial of its authority and apostolic 
1. 11. 8 [bis]. ‘origin.’ As far as I can see, the 

‘ It is frequently asserted that we explanation applies equally to the 
have in this passage, taken in con- four Gospels, and not to any one in 


nexion with the context, an ‘ apolo- particular, 
‘getic defence of the fourth Gospel, 
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shewn, it is added, by ‘the omission of the martyrdom | Chap. ii. 
‘of Peter and the journey of Paul to Spain’’ ad 
Thirteen Epistles are attributed to St Paul; of these () to the 
P' 


istles of 


nine were addressed to Churches, and four to individual | St Paul, 
_ Christians. The first class suggests an analogy with the 
Apocalypse. As St John when writing for all Christen- 
dom wrote specially to seven Churches, so St Paul also 
‘wrote by name only to seven Churches, shewing thereby 
‘the unity of the Catholic Church, though he wrote 
‘twice to the Corinthians and Thessalonians for their 
‘correction?’ The order in which these Epistles are 
enumerated is remarkable: 1 and 2 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, Galatians, 1 and 2 Thessa- 
lonians, Romans. This order may have been determined 
by a particular view of their contents, since it appears 
that the author attributed to St Paul a special purpose 
in each Epistle, saying that ‘he wrote at greater length 
‘first to the Corinthians to forbid heretical schism; after- 
‘wards to the Galatians to put a stop to circumcision ; 
‘then to the Romans, according to the rule of the [Old 
‘Testament] Scriptures, shewing at the same time that 
‘Christ was the foundation of them*®’ The second class 
includes all that are received now: ‘an Epistle to Phile- 
‘mon, one to Titus, and two to Timothy, which though 
written only ‘from personal feeling and affection, are 
‘still hallowed in the respect of the Catholic Church, for 
‘(or in) the arrangement of ecclesiastical discipline.’ 
At this point the Fragment diverges to spurious or ee toss 


1 This appears to be the sense of relative chronological order of these 
the clause, though the text is undoubt- epistles is rightly given. Cf. Light- 
edly corrupt. See App. C. It may be foot, Galatians, 44 ff. 
observed that this is the first refer- If the reading ordinem be adopted, 
ence to the book of the Acts byname. the sense will be ‘pointing out the 

2 Routh has a good note (I. pp. ‘rule—the consistent revelation—of 
416 sqq.) on the symbolism of the ‘the Old Testament, and at the same 
number seven. ‘time that...... 

3 It will be observed that the 
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disputed books, and the exact words are of importance. 
‘Moreover, it is said, ‘there is in circulation an Epistle 
‘to the Laodiceans, [and] another to the Alexandrians 
‘forged under the name of Paul bearing on the heresy of 
‘Marcion’, and several others which cannot be received 
‘into the Catholic Church. For gall ought not to be 
‘mixed with honey. The Epistle of Jude however (save) 
‘and two Epistles bearing the name of John® are re- 
‘ceived in the Catholic [Church] (ov are reckoned among 
‘the Catholic [Epistles])*. And the book of Wisdom 
‘written by the friends of Solomon in his honour [is 
‘acknowledged]. We receive moreover the Apocalypses 
‘of John and Peter only, which [latter] some of our body 


‘will not have read in the Church.’ 
After this mention is made of the Shepherd‘, and of 
the writings of Valentinus, Basilides, and others: and so 


the Fragment ends abruptly. 


1 Nothing is known of the ZZistle 
to the Alexandrians. ‘The attempt 
to identify it with that fo the He- 
brews is not supported by the slight- 
est external evidence. The Zfiséle 
to the Laodiceans is also involved in 
great obscurity. The Zfustle to the 
Ephesians bore that name in Mar- 
cion’s collection of St Paul’s Epistles, 
and the text may contain an inac- 
curate allusion to it. In Jerome’s 
time there was an ‘ Epistle to the 
‘Laodiceans rejected by all.’ Cf. 
Routh, I. pp. 420 sqq. The remark- 
able cento of Pauline phrases which 
is frequently found in Manuscripts 
of the Vulgate under this name was 
undoubtedly of Latin origin. The first 
evidence of its existence occurs in 
the Specilum published by Mai, and 
the Latin Manuscript of La Cava 
(viiith cent.), both of which recog- 
nise the spurious clause in r John v. 
7. From the sixth century down- 
ward it is very commonly found in 
Manuscripts of the Vulgate, and 


seems to have been especially popular 
in the English Church. See below, 
Part III. 

2 Hesse rightly, as I now believe, 
objects to the rendering. ‘John who 
‘has been mentioned above’ (§ 234). 
The translation given will hold 
equally whether saferscripti or super- 
scripla be read. 

3 The reading of the Manuscript 
is 7 Catholica, and Routh (1. 425 ; 
111. 44) has shewn that Tertullian 
(de Prescr. Her. 30) and later wri- 
ters sometimes omit ecclesia. The 
context on the other hand favours 
the correction iz Catholicis, and I find 
that it has been adopted by Bunsen 
(Aippolytus, 11. 136), who first gave 
what is certainly the true connexion 
of the passage. I do not know 
whether there is any earlier instance 
of kaOodixh émcorody than in a frag- 
ment of Apollonius (Euseb. . £. 
v. 18), who was a contemporary of 
Tertullian. 

4 See page 196, note 3. 


I.] THE CANON OF MURATORI. 


It will then be noticed that there is no special enu- 
meration of the acknowledged Catholic Epistles—1 Peter 
and 1 John’: that the Epistle of St James, 2 Peter, and 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, are also omitted: but that 
with these exceptions every book in our New Testament 
Canon is acknowledged, and one book only added to it 
—the Apocalypse of St Peter—which it is said was not 
universally admitted. 

The character of the omissions helps to explain them. 
The first Epistle of St John is quoted in an earlier part 
of the Fragment, though it is not mentioned in its 
proper place, either after the Acts of the Apostles, or 
after the Epistles of St Paul: there is no evidence that 
the First Epistle of St Peter was ever disputed, and it 
has been shewn that it was quoted by Polycarp and 
Papias: the Epistle to the Hebrews and that of St 
James were certainly known in the Roman Church, and 
they could scarcely have been altogether passed over in 
an enumeration of books in which the Epistle of St Jude, 
and even Apocryphal writings of heretics, found a place. 
The cause of the omissions cannot have been ignorance 
or doubt. It must be sought either in the character of 
the writing, or in the present condition of the text. 

The present form of the Fragment makes the idea of 
a chasm in it very probable; and more than this, the 
want of coherence between. several parts seems to shew 
that it was not all continuous originally, but that it has 
been made up of three or four different passages from 
some unknown author, collected on the same principle 
as the quotations in Eusebius from Papias, Ireneus, 
Clement, and Origen?. On either supposition it is easy 

1 The context tends to shew that Her. 111. 16.8; and App. C. 
the ‘wo Epistles of St John’ are the ” The connexion appears to be 


Second and Third Epistles. Com- broken in at least two places; but 
pare however p. 77, n. 2: Iren. ¢c. as the general sense of the text is 
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to explain the omissions, and if it is urged that these 
explanations of the omissions in the Fragment are con- 
jectural, it must be admitted at once that the objection 
is valid against their positive force. But on the other 
hand it is to be noticed that the position in the Chris- 
tian Canon which was occupied by the books which are 
passed over cails for some explanation. The Epistle to 
the Hebrews for example is just that of which the 
earliest and most certain traces are found at Rome’. 
Any one who maintains the integrity of the text must 
be able to shew how it came to be left out in the enu- 
meration’. 

One other point must be noted as to the general 
character of this Fragment. The writer speaks through- 
out of a received and general opinion. He does not 
suggest a novel theory about the Apostolic books, but 
states what was held to be certainly known. He does 
not hazard an individual judgment, but appeals to the 
practice of ‘the Catholic Church.” There was not indeed 
complete unanimity with regard to all the writings claim- 
ing to be apostolical, but the frank recognition of the 
divergence of opinion on the Revelation of Peter gives 
weight to the assumed agreement as to the authority 
and use of the ‘other books. 


A fragment of Melito Bishop of Sardis in the time of 
Marcus Antoninus, who must have been for many years 
the contemporary of Polycarp, adds a trait which is 


not affected by this view a detailed 


examination of it is reserved for the 
Appendix. 

1 See p. 24. 

* It is not, I now think, possible 
to lay any stress on Bunsen’s suppo- 
sition that the reference to Pro- 
verbs (Wisdom) as written ‘ by the 


‘friends of Solomon’ was occasioned 
by the mention of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as written by the friend of 
St Paul ; nor yet on the conjecture iz 
Catholicts as implying a central group 
of ‘ Catholic’ Epistles among which 
2, 3 John and Jude were reckoned. 


.] 


wanting in the Fragment on the Canon’. 


MELITO OF SARDIS. 


In that the 


books of the New Testament are spoken of as having 


individual authority, and being distinguished by eccle- 
_ siastical use; but nothing is said of them in their col- 
lected form, or in relation to the Jewish Scriptures. 


The 


words of Melito on the other hand are simple and casual, 


and yet their meaning can 
writes to Onesimus a fellow-Christian, who had urged 


scarcely be mistaken. He 


him ‘to make selections for him from the Law and the 


‘Prophets concerning the Saviour and the Faith gene- 


‘rally, and furthermore desired to learn the accurate 


‘account of the Old (aadaiév) Books ;’ 


‘having gone 


‘therefore to the East,’ Melito says, ‘and reached the spot 
‘where [each thing] was preached and done, and having 
‘learned accurately the Books of the Old Testament, I 


‘have sent a list of them.’ 


The mention of ‘the Old 


Books ’—‘the Books of the Old Testament,—naturally 
implies a recognition of the New Books, of ‘the Books 
of the New Testament, a written antitype to the Old*. 
But there is little evidence in the fragment of Melito 
to shew what writings he would have included in the 


1 Melito presented an Apology to 
Marcus Antoninus after the death of 
Aurelius Verus (A.D. 169); and, as 
appears from a passage quoted by 
Eusebius (uera Tod maidds, IV. 26), 
at a time when Commodus was ad- 
mitted to share the imperial power 
(a.D. 176). His treatise on the Pass- 
over probably belongs to an earlier 
date. The persecution ‘in which 
‘ Sagaris was martyred’ (Euseb. 7. ¢.) 
may have been that in which Poly- 
carp also suffered (A.D. 156). 

2 Euseb. #. £. iv. 26. This ap- 
pears to be the natural interpretation 
of phrases like padety rhv Tay maarov 
BiBlwv éBovdrAnOns axplBeray, and axpt- 
Bas pabeiy ra THs madhaas duaOyxns 
pila. Unless these ancient books 
were contrasted with others there 


could be no meaning in the two com- 
plementary phrases. Reuss’ remark 
is instructive: Eusébe a transcrit la 
préface de cet ouvrage qui contient 
une énumération de tous les livres de 
Vancienne Alliance et qui en parle de 
manietre A faire voir que Méliton 7’a- 
vait aucune idée Pune autre collection 
de livres sacrés (Hist. du Canon, 43)- 
The point of the argument lies in the 
reference to ‘the Books,’ ‘ the Books 
of the Old Testament ;’ and its force 
will be felt by a comparison with 
Origen’s words:...€k Tay wemuoTeupée- 
vov huiv evar Oelwy ypapav Tis TE 
heyouévys marads diadjys Kal TS 
kadouuévns Kawns (De Princ. Iv. 1). 
Comp. p. 191, n. 2, at kuptakal ypa- 
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new collection. He wrote a treatise on the Apocalypse, 
and the title of one of his essays is evidently borrowed 
from St Paul— On the obedience of Faith.’ 

An ‘Oration of Melito the philosopher who was in 
‘the presence of Antoninus Cesar’ has been preserved 
in a Syriac translation ; and though if it be entire it is 
not the Apology with which Eusebius was acquainted, 
the general character of the writing leads to the belief 
Like 
other Apologies this Oration contains only indirect refer- 
ences to the Christian Scriptures. The allusions in it to 
the Gospels are extremely rare and, except so far as 
they shew the influence of St John’s writings, of no spe- 
cial interest. But the conception of God as the ‘ Father 
‘and God of Truth’, the Absolute and Self-existent?, 
‘Who is Himself Truth and His Word Truth’, as con- 
trasted with the vanity of idols, is a remarkable proof of 
the manner in which the highest Christian doctrine was 
used in controversy with heathen adversaries. The coinci- 
dences with the Epistles are more numerous. Those with 
St James and 1 Peter are particularly worthy of notice‘; 


and one passage offers a very remarkable resemblance 
toe27Peter®. 


1 Cureton, Spictlegium Syriacum, 


* ‘Light without envy is given to 
‘all of us that we may see thereby’ 
(2d. p. 42). ‘With [the Lord] there 
‘is no jealousy of giving the know- 
‘ledge of Himself to them that seek 
‘hae ta p- 48). Compare James 
i. 5. ff. 

‘When thou Cesar shalt learn 
‘these things thyself and thy chil- 
‘dren also with thee, thou wilt be- 
‘queath to them an eternal inherit- 
‘ance which fadeth not away’ (id. 
p- 51). Compare 1 Peter i. 4. 


5 *There was once a flood and a 
‘wind and the chosen men were de- 
‘stroyed by a mighty north wind... 
‘at another time there was a flood of 
‘waters...So also it will be at the 
“last time: there shall be a flood of 
‘fire, and the earth shall be burnt up 
“together with its mountains, and 
“men shall be burnt up together with 
‘their idols...and the sea together 
“with its isles shall be burnt; and 
“the just shall be delivered from the 
‘fury like their fellows in the Ark 
‘from the waters of the deluge’ 
(¢¢. pp. 50, 51). Compare 2 Peter 
iii, 5—7. 

The first allusion in the quotation 
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But the evidence which remains of the remarkable 
| literary activity of Melito is more important than the 
direct bearing which the fragments of his books have 
upon the Christian Canon. The titles of his works which 
have been preserved by Eusebius—and he implies that 
the list is not complete—bear a striking witness to the 
energy of speculation within the Church in the second 
century. Scarcely any branch of theological inquiry was 
| left untouched by him: and the variety of his treatises 
is a witness to the variety of Christian culture in his age. 
-And more than this: it is a presumptive argument of 
the greatest force against the possibility of any revolu- 
tion in the Creed and constitution of the Church, such as 
is supposed to have been effected in his time by a series of 
supposititious Apostolic writings. The character of his 
inquiries shews that the broad outlines of Christianity 
were already clearly defined. Morality, Ritual, Psycho- 
logy, Dogma, had already become subjects for system- 
atic treatment. Thus in addition to the books already 
quoted he wrote on Hospitality—on Easter, and on the 
Lord’s day (zepi xupvaxjs)—on the Church, on [Christian ] 
Citizenship (sep) wrodstetas) and Prophets, on Prophecy, 
on Truth, and on Baptism (ep! Aeuvtpod)—on the Crea- 
tion («riows) and Birth of Christ, on the nature of Man, 
and on the Soul and Body—on the Formation of the 
World (rep) mdacews), and (according to one reading) 


Hiswritings 
also illus- 
trate the 
extent of 
early Chris- 
tian thought. 


is to the destruction of the tower-of 
Babel, which is mentioned in similar 
terms in the Szbylline Oracles, U1. 
110 ff, In the same passage of the 
Sibyllines there is also a description 
of the future destruction of the world 
by fire: Kat réceras rotpopgos dXos 
monos év xOovl dig Kal seddvyeu 
petoer dé mupds padepod Karapdxrns 
"Axdparos, preter dé yatav preter dé 
@ddacoav. In other passages the same 


G: 


final catastrophe is described in simi- 
lar terms: 11. 196 ff.; vil. 118 ff. Gc., 
and it is impossible therefore to affirm 
that the reference in Melito is to 2 
Peter and not rather to the Sibyllines 
or to the wide-spread tradition on 
which they rested. [Dr Tregelles’ 
argument (Can. Murat. pp. 103—4) 
leaves me still unable to admit the 
certainty of the reference to 2 Peter. 


1869. | 
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on the Organs of sense—on the Interpretation of Scrip- 
ture (1) «de/s)—on the Devil, and on the Incarnation* 
(rept évowparov Oecod). 

Of these multifarious writings very few fragments 
remain in the original Greek, but the general tone of 
them is so decided in its theological character as to go 
far to establish the genuineness of those which are pre- 
served in the Syriac translation. One of these said to 
be taken from the treatise On Faith is a very striking 
expansion of the early historic Creed of the Church, and 
deserves on every account to be quoted in full*, ‘We 
‘have made collections from the Law and the Prophets 
‘relative to those things which have been declared re- 
‘specting our Lord Jesus Christ®, that we may prove to 
‘your love that He is perfect Reason, the Word of God; 
‘Who was begotten before the light; Who was Creator 
‘together with the Father; who was the Fashioner of 


1 Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 26. It may 
be well to add Dr Cureton’s trans- 
lation of the Syriac version of this 
passage, which differs in some places 
from the Greek: ‘ The treatises [of 
‘Melito] with which we have become 
‘acquainted are the following: On 
‘Easter two, and On Polity and On 
‘the Prophets; and another On the 
‘Church and another On the First 
‘Day of the Week; and again an- 
‘other On the Faith of Man (Z.e. 
‘mepl mliorews, not mepl dicews ay- 
‘@pwmov) and another On his For- 
‘mation ; and again another On the 
‘hearing of the Ear of Faith; and 
‘besides these [one] On the Soul 
‘and Body ; and again On Baptism 
‘and On the Truth and On the 
‘Faith; and On the Birth of Christ 
‘and On the word of his Prophecy; 
‘and again On the Soul and on the 
‘Body; and another On the love of 
‘Strangers, and On Satan and On 
‘the Revelation of John ; and again 


‘another On God who put on the 
‘ Body ; and again another which he 
‘wrote to the Emperor Antoninus’ 
(Spicilegium Syriacum, p. 57). Some 
of the variations are interesting, as 
in the clauses corresponding to o 
wept vraxons mlorews [kal 0 epi] 
aloOnrnplwy and rept kricews Kal 
yevéoews Xpicrod. One treatise (7 
kAels) is omitted, and one (rep? 
Yuxns cal cwuaros) reckoned twice. 

? Tt should however be added that 
this fragment is attributed in an 
Armenian version and in a shorter 
Syriac version to Irenzeus. Comp. 
Pitra, Spictl. Solesm. i. 3 ff.; ii., viii. 
and 59. 

3 The remarkable coincidence of 
these words with the fragment 
quoted by Eusebius (#. £. Iv. 26) 
is a strong proof of the genuineness 
of the fragment: jilwoas...yevéoOar 
go éxNoyds Ex Te TOD vomov Kal 
TGv tpodyntdv wepi rod Duwr7- 
pos kai mdons THs mloTews Huar. 
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‘man; Who was all in all; Who among the Patriarchs | chap. ii. 
_ ‘was Patriarch; Who in the law was the Law; among _ 
_ ‘the priests Chief Priest; among kings Governor; among 
‘prophets the Prophet; among the Angels Archangel ; 
‘in the Voice the Word ; among spirits Spirit; in the 
‘Father the Son; in God God, the King for ever and 
‘ever. For this was He who was Pilot to Noah; Who 
‘conducted Abraham; Who was bound with Isaac ; 
‘Who was in exile with Jacob; Who was sold with 
‘Joseph; Who was Captain with Moses; Who was the 
‘Divider of the inheritance with Jesus the son of Nun; 
‘Who in David and the Prophets foretold His own suf- 
‘ferings; Who was incarnate in the Virgin; Who was 
‘born at Bethlehem; Who was wrapped in swaddling 
‘clothes in the manger; Who was seen of shepherds ; 
‘Who was glorified of Angels; Who was worshipped by 
‘the Magi; Who was pointed out by John; Who as- 
‘sembled the Apostles; Who preached the kingdom; 
‘Who healed the maimed ; Who gave light to the blind; 
‘Who raised the dead; Who appeared in the Temple; 
‘Who was not believed on by the people; Who was be- 
‘trayed by Judas; Who was laid hold on by the Priests; 
‘Who was condemned by Pilate; Who was pierced in 
‘the flesh; Who was hanged upon the tree; Who was 
‘buried in the earth; Who rose from the dead; Who 
‘appeared to the Apostles ; Who ascended to heaven ; 
‘Who sitteth on the right hand of the Father; Who is 
‘the Rest of those that are departed, the Recoverer of 
‘those who are lost, the Light of those who are 
‘in darkness, the Deliverer of those who are cap- 
‘tives, the Finder of those who have gone astray, 
‘the Refuge of the afflicted, the Bridegroom of the 
‘Church, the Charioteer of the Cherubim, the Captain 
‘of the Angels, God who is of God, the Son who is 
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‘of the Father, Jesus Christ, the King for ever and 
‘ever. Amen’ 

No writer could state the fundamental truths of 
Christianity more unhesitatingly or refer to the contents 
of the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments with 
more perfect confidence. The subject of the passage 
offers full scope for the exhibition of these character- 
istics, but they are also found in a greater or less degree 
in all the other fragments of Melito’s writings which 
admit of similar expressions of faith. The fact is of great 
significance, for it explains what might have seemed to 
be a certain dryness in most of the quotations which 
have been hitherto made. This fragment is clearer in 
its witness to the doctrinal and devotional use of Holy 
Scripture than any which has been yet noticed, because 
it is taken from a treatise addressed to believers, and | 
that upon their Faith. Elsewhere we have heard the 
language of the Church to those without: here we are 
enabled to listen to the familiar language of Christians 
one to another. For once we catch the clear accents of 
faith. No heathen audience keeps back the expression 
of divine mysteries. In place of the constrained lan- 
guage of the Apology we listen to the triumphant 
Hymn’. 


1 Cureton, Spicilegium Syriacum, 
Pp. 53, 54. Comp. Bp. Lightfoot, 
C. Rd. c. pp. 481 ff. 

2 This is not the place to discuss 
the genuineness of the Latin trans- 
lation of the C/avis attributed to 
Melito, which has been at length (ef. 
Routh, I. pp. 141 ff.) published by 
J. B. Pitra in the Sprcilegium Soles- 
mense. It is enough to say that I 
cannot believe that in its present 
form it fairly represents the work 
of the Bishop of Sardis, even if it 
may possibly have been based upon it. 


As far as I have observed, the 
four Gospels are simply quoted as 
In Evangelio, without any further 
addition. The Epistles generally as 
In Apostolo. The only books of the 
New Testament from which no quo- 
tations are found are’ Fames, Fude, 
2, 3 Fohn. The Revelation is quoted 
as Ju Apocalypsi, and a passage from 
2 Peter (ii. 17) is quoted twice: Cla- 
vis, III. 143 IV. 25. The reference 
to 1 Peter ii. 5 is wrongly given by . 
Pitra to 2 Peter ii. 5. 
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The testimony of Melito finds a natural confirmation 
ina fragment of a contemporary writer’, Claudius Apol- 
_linaris Bishop of Hierapolis*. When discussing the time 
_ for the celebration of Easter he writes: ‘Some say that 
‘the Lord ate the lamb with His disciples on the 14th 
' ‘(of Nisan), and suffered Himself on the great day of 
_‘unleavened bread; and they state that Matthew’s narra- 
‘tive is in accordance with their view; while it follows 
‘that their view is at variance with the Law, and accord- 
‘ing to them the Gospels seem to disagree®.’ The Gos- 

pels are evidently quoted as books certainly known and 

recognised and not as books emerging with difficulty 


1 Claudius Apollinaris also pre- 
sented an Apology to Marcus Anto- 
ninus c. 174 A.D. Hieron. de Virr. 
ill. c. 26. Cf. Euseb. . £. Iv. 26. 

__ ? There is not any sufficient ground 
for doubting the genuineness of 
these fragments ‘On Easter’ in the 
fact that Eusebius mentions no such 
book by Apollinaris. The words of 
Eusebius (4. £. Iv. 27) are ‘that 
‘there were many works of Apolli- 
‘naris in circulation, of which he 
‘enumerates only those which had 


‘come into his own hands:’ 7od 8’ 


?AmroAwaplov moAk@v mapa moddots 
cwiouevav Ta els Huds éXOdvTa orl 
| rdde...The two fragments are pre- 
served in the Paschal or Alexandrine 
Chronicle (viith cent.). Cf. Routh, 
I. pe: 167 sq. Lightfoot /. c. 486 ff. 
Claud. Apoll. fr. ap. Routh, 1. 
160: Kal dinyotvrac Maréaiov 
otrw Aéyew ws vevonkaciw’ dOev dovp- 
gwvds TE TH vou f vonos avTor, 
kal oracidt¢ew Soxel Kar’ avrods Ta 
evayyé\a. It seems strange that the 
Asiatic ‘Paschal Controversy’ should 
still be urged against the Johannine 
authorship of the Fourth Gospel, 
which certainly was recognised by 
the Asiatic ‘School of St John.’ The 
peculiarity of the Asiatic Churches 
was that. they observed the 14th of 


Nisan (z.¢. the day of the month 
and not the day of the week) as their 
Paschal Festival. This was the centre 
of the controversy. Now St John 
fixes: the Death of the Lord as the 
true Passover, on the 14th; and there 
is every reason to believe that the 
Christian Paschal Festival was origi- 
nally the commemoration (as it natu- 
rally would be) of the Death of the 
Lord and not of the Last Supper or 
of the Resurrection. Nothing there- 
fore can be a more baseless assertion 
than that Polycarp (or Claudius Apol- 
linaris) ‘contradicted the statements 
‘of the fourth Gospel’ by ‘contend- 
‘ing that the Christian Festival 
‘should be celebrated on the 14th 
‘Nisan’ (Supernat. Rel. WU. 271. 
Comp. 198 f., 472 f.). Such an 
assertion involves two conclusions 
which not only cannot be proved 
but which are inherently most im- 
probable: (1) that the early Paschal 
Controversy turned on the choice of 
one of two days of the month and 
not on the choice of the day of the 
month or the day of the week mea- 
sured back from Easter Day (Sunday); 
and (2) that the original Paschal Fes- 
tival was a commemoration of the 
Last Supper and not of the Cruci- 
fixion. 
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from a mass of competitors; a contradiction between 
them is treated as impossible; and it must be remem- 
bered that this testimony comes from the same place as 
that of Papias, and that no such interval had elapsed 
between the two Bishops as to allow of any organic 
change in the Church’. 

Two other apologists, Theophilus of Antioch, and 
Athenagoras of Athens, close the list of writers who 
belong to this age of apologists. Theophilus was, as it 
appears from his own writings, a heathen by birth and a 
native of the East ; and Eusebius adds that he was sixth 
bishop of Antioch in the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
He wrote several books for the purpose of Christian 
instruction (carnyntixa twa BiBdia), and among them 
three books to Autolycus (ctoryerwdn cvyypappata) in 
which he devotes himself to convincing a learned hea- 
then friend of the truth of Christianity. The personal 
and special character of his design gave him greater 
freedom than his predecessors in dealing with the Chris- 
tian Scriptures, and his references to them are propor- 
tionately wider in range and more explicit than those 
contained in the earlier apologists*. Thus he quotes the 
‘evangelic voice’ from a passage in St Matthew®*, and 
mentions St John by name as one of ‘ those who were 
‘vessels of the Spirit’ (arvevpatoddpor), adding words from 
the Prologue to his Gospel as a specimen of his teach- 
ing*. Elsewhere his writings shew clear traces of St 


1 A second fragment of Apolli- 
naris is preserved, in which he makes 
an evident allusion to John xix. 34, 
and in such a way as to shew that 
the Gospel had become the subject 
of careful interpretation. He speaks 
of Christ as 6 ray dylav mdeupav éx- 
xevTnGels, 0 éxxéas éx THs meupas 
avrod 7d Sto mddkw Kabdpora Ydwp 
kal alua, Noyov xal mvedua. Cf. 


1 John v. 6 note. 

2 Comp. p. 118. 

3 iii. 13 || Matt. v. 28. 

‘ii. 22. This is the earliest quo- 
tation of St John’s Gospel by name 
which has been preserved. It is 
further worthy of notice that in the 
context the original distinction be- 
tween ‘the sacred Scriptures’ (z.¢. 
the Old Testament), and ‘the in- 


1.] 


Paul’s Epistles to the Romans, 1, 2 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Philippians, Colossians, 1 Timothy’, and Titus; 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews and of the first Epistle of 
St Peter’. In a work now lost he used, according to 
Eusebius, ‘testimonies from the Apocalypse’;’ and Je- 
rome speaks of a harmony of ‘the four Evangelists’ 
which he composed‘. 

The little that is certainly known of Athenagoras is 
derived from his own writings; neither Eusebius nor 
Jerome give any account of him. He was, according to 
the superscription of his Apology, an Athenian and a 
philosopher; and his Apology (mpeoBeia mept Xpic- 
tiavav—A mission about Christians—the title is most 
remarkable) was addressed to M. Aurelius and his son 
Commodus’. In this there are certain though tacit re- 
ferences to the Gospels of St Matthew® and St John’; 
and to the Epistles of St Paul to the Romans, Corinth- 
ians (1) and Galatians. The coincidences of thought 
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or language with St Luke’s Gospel and 1 Timothy are 


more questionable. In his discourse On the Resurrection 


spired men’ of later times still re- 
mains, though elsewhere (¢. g. iii. 14) 
Theophilus calls utterances of the 
New Testament ‘divine,’ and re- 
fers to one and the same source ‘the 
inspiration of the law, the prophets 
and the Gospel’ (iii. 12). 

There is a reference to St Luke’s 
Gospel, ii. 13 || Luke xviii. 27. 
Compare also iii. 2 zwi¢. with Luke 
rae 

1 iii, 14 (6 Oefos NOyos) || 1 Tim. 
ii. 2. 
2 ii. 25 || Hebr. v. 123; xii. . 
Hog | x) beta 1-18 5 vce Zale 
passage ii. g may be compared with 
2 Pet. i. 20, 21, and also ii. 13 with 
2 Pet. i. 19. The form of the open- 
ing of i. 2 recals James ii. 18; but 
these references are doubtful. 

3 Euseb. #. £. Iv. 24. 


4 Hieron. Ep. 121 (ad Algasiam), 
§ 6. Theophilus...quatuor Evangel- 
istarum in unum. opus dicta com- 
pingens...heec in suis Commentariis 
est locutus... Comp. Prol. in Matt. 
Jerome speaks more doubtfully (sub 
nomine ejus), de Virr. /1l. cxxv. 

5 This seems to be certainly es- 
tablished as against the supposition 
that the persons addressed are M. 
Aurelius and Lucius Verus. See 
Donaldson, Christian Literature, il. 
108 ff.; or Lardner, Credibility, 1. 
181; or Otto’s Prolegomena, § Vil. 

8 eg. Legat. XI. || Matt. v. 44, 45. 
‘These,’ he says, ‘are the words in 
which we are reared and with which 
we are nourished’ (oi Ndyoru ols évTpe- 
pomeba). 

7 Legat. X11. || John xvii. 3; id. 
10 || John i. 33 x. 30; xvii. 21 ff. 
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Athenagoras refers to St Paul as ‘the te using 
thoughts from the Epistles to the Corinthians’. This, 
however, is the only direct citation which he makes, and 
his silence is the more important, because there can be 
no question that he was acquainted at any rate with the 
other writings of St Paul’. 

One section of our inquiry is now finished. We have 
examined all the evidence bearing on the history of the 
New Testament Canon which can be adduced from those 
who are recognised as Fathers of the Church during the 
period which has been marked out*®. It has been shewn 
that up to this point one book alone of the New Testa- 
ment remains unnoticed: one Apocryphal book alone, 
and that doubtfully, placed within the limits of the 
Canon. There is not, so far as I am aware, in any 
Christian writer during the period which we have ex- 
amined either direct mention of or clear reference to the 
second Epistle of St Peter*; and the Apocalypse which 
bore his name partially usurped a place among the New 
Testament Scriptures. Nor is this all: it has been 
shewn also that the form of Christian doctrine current 


2G. Xvilis 

2 In one passage (Legat. XXXII.) 
Athenagoras appears to quote a tra- 
ditional saying of the Lord (\éyovTos 
Tov Adyov) which is not found else- 


And_ besides several Pauline words 
occur: éfayopafes@a, BpaBetov, 6 
awevd7s Oeos. The doxology in c. 
xiv. is very noteworthy. While 
speaking of this letter I cannot but 


where. Comp. Jntrod. to Study of mention the admirable emendation 


the Gospels, Ap. C. no. 6. 

§ TATIAN will be noticed in Chap. 
Iv. 
The beautiful letter of the Church 
of Smyrna giving an account of 
the martyrdom of Polycarp, written 
shortly after it (A.D. 156. Cf. Afart. 
Polyc. c. xviii.), contains several 
allusions to books of the New Tes- 
tament: e.g. Matt. x. 23=c. iv.; 
Matt. xxvi. 55=c. vii.; Acts ix. = 
c. ix.; Acts xxi. r4=c. vii.; 1 Cor. 
ii. g=c. ii; Rom. xiii. 1, 7=0. x. 


by which Dr Wordsworth (Hippo- 
lytus, App.) has effectually explain- 
ed the famous passage about the 
Dove in c. xvi. For repirepa xa, 
by the change of one letter, and the 
omission of I before a II following, 
he gives the true reading wep orv- 
paxa. On this narrative compare 
Bp. Lightfoot, C. &. Febr. 1876, 
Pp. 473 ff. ‘ 

4 The reference in Melito is not 
however to be neglected, see p. 222, 
Russ 


ing in proportion as we apprehend more clearly the 
differences which coexist in both. It has been shewn 
that the New Testament in its integrity gives an ade- 
quate explanation of the progress of Christianity in its 


measured exactly by the Apostolic Canon. It has been 
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throughout the Church, as represented by men most 
widely differing in national and personal characteristics, 
in books of the most varied aim and composition, is 


shewn that this exact coincidence between the Scriptural 
rule and the traditional belief is more perfect and strik- 


distinct types, and that there is no reason to believe 
that at any subsequent time such a creative power 
was active in the Church as could have called forth 
writings like those which we receive as Apostolic. 
They are the rule and not the fruit of the Church’s 
development’. 

But at present the argument is incomplete. It is still 
necessary to inquire how fara Canon was publicly recog- 
nised by national Churches as well as by individuals— 
how far it was accepted even by those who separated 
from the orthodox communion, and on what grounds 
they rejected any part of it. These points will form the 
subject of the next two chapters, in which we shall ex- 
amine the most ancient Versions of the East and West, 
and the writings of the earliest heretics. 


Points still 
reniaining 
Sor discus- 
sion. 


On the Patristic references to Books of the New Testament 
collected by Eusebius. 


SINCE it has been confidently affirmed that the silence of Eusebius as 


to the use made by an early Father of a particular book of the New Testa- 
ment is a positive proof that the Father in question was unacquainted with 


it, inasmuch as he ‘never fails to enumerate the writers of the New Testa- 


siderations on which have been obtained are given 


1 Some further con 
f the results at the end of Chap. IV. 


the incompleteness 0 
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‘ment to which the Fathers refer},’ it becomes necessary to call the atten- 
tion of students to the general principles on which Eusebius made quota- 
tions of this kind. These he lays down quite plainly on the first occasion — 
when he deals with the contents of the Canon. ‘In the course of my his- 
‘tory,’ he says, ‘I shall make it my object to indicate together with the 
“successions [of bishops in the great sees] what ecclesiastical writers at 
‘the several times have made use of what books from among the contro- 
‘verted, and what they have said about the canonical and acknowledged 
‘writings, and all (80a) that they have said about those writings which 
‘are not such*.’ He sets before himself therefore two main objects, (1) to 
notice from his own reading the simple use of the Antilegomena, and (2) to 
collect details recorded by others as to the composition and history of all 
the books which have been used as having Scriptural authority. The 
second object is again subdivided. On the one hand Eusebius proposes 
to bring together special statements about the canonical books, and on 
the other to complete the treatment of his first object by a collection of all 
the facts (8ra) which he could gather about the disputed books, seeing that in 
this case there was greater need of evidence with a view to the final deter- 
mination of their character. By natural consequence it follows (1) that 
Eusebius would necessarily pass over, as a general rule, all mere references 
to the acknowledged books (e.g. the Gospel of St Fohn, and the thirteen 
Epistles of St Pail); and (2) that if a writer simply made use of an apocry- 
phal Gospel (e.g. the Gospel according to the Hebrews) as well as of canoni- 
cal books (e.g. the four Gospels), he would quote the testimony to the 
apocryphal book and leave the testimony to the canonical books unnoticed 4. 

These are the principles which he lays down, and by these he is guided, 
so far as his desuiltory method allows him to be guided by a consistent plan, 
with one exception more apparent than real. The exception is that he 
notices from time to time the simple use of the acknowledged Catholic 
Epistles (1 Peter, 1 John); for the group of the Catholic Epistles was of 
very uncertain extent, and in this case it might seem worth while to notice 
one or two individual testimonies. 


1 Supernat. Rel. 1. p. 488. Comp. p. 437: 
‘The care with which Eusebius searches for 
“every trace of the use of the books of the 
‘New Testament in early writers, and his 
‘anxiety to produce any evidence concern- 
‘ing their authenticity, render his silence 
“upon the subject almost as important as his 
‘distinct utterance when speaking of such a 
‘man as Hegesippus.’ p. 438: ‘It is cer- 
‘tain that Eusebius...would not have neg- 
‘lected to have availed himself of the evi- 
‘dence of Hegesippus...had that writer 
‘furnished him with any opportunity, and 
‘there can be no doubt that he exclusively 
‘made use of the Gospel according to the 
‘ Hebrews together with unwritten tradition. ’ 

z Euseb. 7. £. 1. (comp. v. 7), mpot- 
ovens THs LoTopias mpotpyov moijcouar ovy 
Tats Siadoxats Vroonuyvacbat tives TOY KATA 
xpovous exxAnotacrixwv cvyypadéwy droiats 
KEXpnvTat TwV avrideyouevwr, Tiva Te mepi 
Twv evdiaOKwy Kal o“odroyounerwy ypadar 
Kal 0a mepl THY jx) TOLOVTWY aUTOIs eipyTat. 
Comp. Part 11. c. 1. 

3 This he expresses even more clearly, v. 
8: ‘I promised that I would set forth...the 
8 ) Gi 

utterances of the ancient ecclesiastical 


‘presbyters and writers, in which they had 
‘handed down in writing the traditions 
‘concerning the canonical Scriptures that 
‘have come to them (tas wept twv évd.a- 
‘@nxwv ypapwr cis avtovs KateAPovoas ma- 
‘paddcets).’ Nothing can be clearer than 
that he does not propose to collect evi- 
dence of the mere use of the acknowledged 
books. 

4 The words in reference to the Pauline 
Epistles, which follow very shortly after 
those which have been quoted, perfectly 
illustrate the design of Eusebius as he ex- 
plainsit: ‘The Epistles of Paul are obvious 
‘and clear, the fourteen. That however cer- 
‘tain have rejected that to the Hebrews, 
‘affirming that it was controverted (av7- 
*déyer@at) as not being Paul’s by the Roman 
‘{Latin] Church it is not right to ignore. 
‘And as opportunity offers (kara cacpov) I 
“shall set forth what has been said about this 
“[Epistle] by our predecessors.’ The Epistle 
to the Hebrews occupies just the same rela- 
tion to the other Epistles of St Paul as the 
Antilegomena generally to the Hosmolo- 
gumena; and Eusebius proposes to collect 
evidence as to that only. 


| 
| 
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__A few illustrations will make the method of Eusebius quite clear, and 

dispose of the improper deductions which have been made from his silence. 

CLEMENT. Eusebius notices (111. 38) that there are in the first Epistle 
of Clement verbal coincidences with the Zféstle to the Hebrews (a disputed 
book) ; but he takes no notice of the reference by name to St Paul’s Zfzséle 
to the Corinthians, and the certain coincidences with St James and Romans. 

IcNatius. He notices (111. 36) the strange (apocryphal) saying in ad 
Smyrn. iii.; but passes over the reference to St Paul, ad Lphes. xii. 

Potycarr. ‘ Polycarp,’ he writes (IV. 14), ‘has made use of some tes- 
‘timonies from the former Epistle of Peter;’ but he passes over the reference 
by name to St Paul’s Zfistle to the Philippians, and the certain coincidences 
with Galatians, &c. 

Justin. He notices (1v. 18) his explicit reference to the Apocalypse of 
St John, a controverted book. 

THEOPHILUS OF ANTIOCH. ‘He made use,’ he says (IV. 24), ‘ of tes- 
‘timonies from the Afocalypse ;’ but he is silent as to his quotations by name 


(ii. 22) from the Gospel of St Fohn. 


IrENa&US. ‘[Irenceus] mentions,’ so he writes (v. 26), ‘the Lpistle to 
‘ the Hebrews and the so-called Wisdom of Solomon, quoting phrases from 
‘them.’ And again (v. 8) Eusebius quotes from Irenius special details of 
the composition of the four Gospels and the Apocalypse, and then adds: 
‘ He has moreover made mention of the first Epistle of Fohn, introducing 
‘ many testimonies from it, and likewise of the former Epistle of Peter. And 
‘he not only knows but receives the writing (ypapyvy) of the Shepherd...and 
‘he has used certain phrases from the Wisdom of Solomon...’ But Eusebius 
says nothing of the countless references in Irenvus to all the acknowledged 
books of the New Testament as inspired and authoritative Scripture. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Eusebius notices (V1. 13) that Clement 
quoted the Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
Barnabas, Clement, and Fude ; but again says nothing of his countless 
references to the acknowledged books of the New Testament. 

ORIGEN. Eusebius quotes Origen’s detailed account of the books of 
the Old and New Testament (7. Z. vi. 25); but passes over all his cursory 
references to controverted as well as to acknowledged books. 

These examples will shew how utterly unjustifiable it is to conclude 
from Eusebius’ notices of Papias and Hegesippus that they rejected or did 
not use or were unacquainted with the acknowledged books of the New 
Testament. Szpernat. Rel. 1. 320 ff. The same mode of argument would 
prove that Trenzeus (for example) knew nothing of St Paul’s Epistles ; and 
if the Cod. Alex. had lost a few more leaves, the silence of Clement of 
Rome (as attested by Eusebius’ silence) would have been urged as a manifest 
proof that St Paul never wrote to the Corinthians. ; ’ 

The fact is that except in the case of the Catholic Epistles Eusebius 
never notices the mere use of any of the acknowledged books. His silence 
under this head shews only that he had not observed in the particular 
writer under examination details of interest concerning them, , 

This argument has been urged with overwhelming force by Bp. Lightfoot, 
C. R. 1875, pp- 169 ff. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLY VERSIONS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Fam totum Christi corpus loguitur omnium linguts: 


et guibus nondum loguitus loguetur. 
AUGUSTINUS. 


T is not easy to overrate the difficulties which beset 
any inquiry into the early Versions of the New Tes- 
tament. In addition to those which impede all critical 
investigations into the original Greek text, there are 
others in this case scarcely less serious, which arise from 
comparatively scanty materials and vague or conflicting 
traditions. There is little illustrative literature; or, if 
there be more, it is imperfectly known. There is no 
long line of Fathers to witness to the completion and 
the use of the translations. And though it be true that 
these hindranees are chiefly felt when the attempt is 
made to settle or interpret their text, they are no less 
real and perplexing when we seek only to investigate 
their origin and earliest form. Versions of Scripture 
appear to be in the first instance almost necessarily of 
gradual growth. Ideas of translation familiarized to us 
by long experience formed no part of the primitive 
system. The history of the Septuagint is a memorable 
example of what might be expected to be the history of 
Versions of the New Testament. And so far as there is 
any proof of unity in these which is wanting in that, we 
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are led to conclude that the Canon of the New Testa- | 


ment was more definitely fixed, that the books of which 
it was composed were more equally esteemed, than was 
the case with the Old Testament at the time when it was 
translated into Greek. 

Two Versions only claim to be noticed in this first 
Period—the original Versions of the East and West— 
the Peshito and Old Latin, which, though variously re- 
vised, remain after sixteen centuries the authorised litur- 
gical versions of the Syrian and Roman churches. At 


present we have only to do with their extent: the peculi- 


arities of text which they offer being considered only as 
one mark of their date. And here some care must be 
taken lest our reasoning form a circle. The Canon which 
the Peshito exhibits has been used to fix the time at 
which it was made; and yet we shall quote the Peshito 
to help us in determining the Canon. The text of the 
Old Latin depends in many cases on individual quota- 
tions; and yet we shall use it as an independent au- 
thority. Nor is this without reason ; for the age of the 
Peshito is indicated by numerous particulars, and if the 
exact form in which the Canon appears in it accords 
with what we learn from other fragmentary notices of 
the same date, the two lines of evidence mutually sup- 
port and strengthen each other. And so if there be any 
ground for believing that the earliest Latin Fathers em- 
ployed some particular Version of the books of the New 
Testament, then we may analyse their quotations, and 
endeavour to determine how many books were included 
in the translation, and how far the whole translation 
bears the marks of one hand. There is nothing of direct 
demonstrative force in the conclusions thus obtained, 
but they form part of a series, and give coherence and 
consistency to it. 
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Chap. iii. 


The Peshito 
represents 


the vernacu- 


lar dialect 
of Palestine 
in the Apo- 
stolic age. 


§ 1. The Peshito’. 


The Peshito? or ‘simple’ Syriac, that is Aramzan, 
Version is assigned almost universally to the most re- 
mote Christian antiquity. The Syriac Christians of 
Malabar even now claim for it the right to be considered 
as an Eastern original of the New Testament*®; and 
though their tradition is wholly unsupported by external 
evidence, it is not to a certain extent destitute of all 
plausibility. There can be no doubt that the so-called 
Syro-Chaldaic (Aramzan) was the vernacular language 
of the Jews of Palestine in the time of our Lord, how- 
ever much it may have been superseded by Greek in the 
common business of life*. It was in this dialect, the 
‘Hebrew’ of the New Testament’, that the Gospel of 
St Matthew was originally written, if we believe the 
unanimous testimony of the Fathers; and it is not un- 
natural to look to the Peshito as likely to contain some 
traces of its first form®. The early tradition which was 


1 The chief original authorities 
on the Peshito which I have exam- 
ined are: Wz. 72. Versiones Syriace. 
Simplex, Philoxeniana, et Hierosoly- 
mitana, denuo examinate a J. G.C. 
ADLER. Hafni@, MDCCLXXXIX. Ho- 
re Syriace, auctore N. WISEMAN, 
S.T.D.Tom.1. Rome, MDCCCXXVIII. 
J. WICHELHAUS, De JW. 7. versione 
Syriacd quam Peschitho vocant Libri 
Iv. Halis, 1850. 

2 This title seems to be best in- 
terpreted ‘simple,’ as implying the 
absence of any allegorical interpre- 
tations. Hug, /ztrod. § LX1. 

3 Etheridge’s Syrian Churches, pp. 
166 ff. 

4 Wiseman, Hore Syriace, pp- 69 
sqq: 

5 John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 203 xx. 
16. Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 25 xxvi. 14. 


Cf. Apoc. ix. 11; xvi. 16. The word 
‘Hebrew’ is first applied to the 
language of the Old Testament in 
the Apocrypha (Pro/. Sir.). In 
Josephus it is used both of the true 
Hebrew, and of the Aramzean. David- 
son, Biblical Criticism, 1. 9; Ethe- 
ridge, More Aramaice, p. 7. In 
the conclusion to the Book of Job in 
the LXX. ‘Syriac’ appears to be 
used for the true Hebrew. Dr 
Roberts’ Dissertations on the Gos- 
pels (Ed. 2, London, 1863) contain 
much that is very valuable on the 
language of Palestine in the time of 
our Lord; but his arguments only 
shew that the country was bilingual. 

8 The history of this Syriac Ver- 
sion offers a remarkable parallel to 
that of the Latin, but with this 
difference, that of the Old Syriac one 
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current at Alexandria that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was written in the same Aramaic language sprang, as 
it appears, from the knowledge that it was addressed to 
‘Hebrew’ speaking believers. And though little stress 
can be laid on such facts, they serve to shew how inti- 
mately the Peshito was connected with the wants of 
some among the early Christians of Palestine. 

The dialect of the Peshito, even as it stands now, re- 
presents in part at least that form of Aramaic which was 
current in Palestine’. In this respect it is like the Latin 
Vulgate, which, though revised, is marked by the pro- 
vincialisms of Africa. Both versions appear to have had 
their origin in districts where their languages were spoken 
in impure dialects, and afterwards to have been cor- 
rected, and brought nearer to the classical standard. In 
the absence of an adequate supply of critical materials it 
is impossible to construct the history of these recensions 
in the Syriac ; the analogy of the Latin is at present our 
only guide. But if a conjecture may be allowed, I think 
that the various facts of the case are adequately ex- 
plained by supposing that Versions of separate books of 
the New Testament were first made and used in Pales- 
tine, perhaps within the Apostolic age, and that shortly 


very imperfect copy only, the Cure- 
tonian Version of the Gospel, has 
been preserved. But this is suffi- 
cient to shew that the Old Syriac 


was related very nearly to the later ( 


revision of the Peshito, as the Old 
Latin was to the Hieronymian Latin. 
The materials arenot perhaps yet sufh- 
ciently extensive or trustworthy to fur- 
nish a complete decision as to the re- 
Jation in which the Old Syriac St Mat- 
thew stood to the original ‘Hebrew’ 
Gospel. (compare Introduction to the 
Study of Gospels, ch. 1V- 2. ils) .ganldx 
Cureton has pointed out some facts 
bearing upon the question in his Intro- 


duction ; but in the main it was cer- 
tainly translated from the Greek. 

1 Gregory Bar Hebreeus says that 
there were three dialects of Syriac 
Aramean): the most elegant was 
that of Edessa: the most impure 
that current among the inhabitants 
of Palestine and Libanus. The Pe- 
shito was written in the latter (Wise- 
man, /.c. p. 106), which seems to have 
been specially marked by the occur- 
rence of Greek words. The occur- 
rence of Latin words in the Peshito 
may be illustrated by examples from 
Syrian writers (Wiseman, /.c. p. 119; 
note). 


The Peshito 
compared 
with the Ve- 
tus Latina. 


A conjecture 
as to tts 
origin. 
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afterwards these were collected, revised, and completed 
at Edessa’. 

Many circumstances combine to give support to this 
belief. The early condition of the Syrian Church, its 
wide extent and active vigour, lead us to expect that a 
Version of the Holy Scriptures into the common dialect 
could not have been long deferred ; and the existence of 
an Aramaic Gospel was in itself likely to suggest the 
work’. Differences of style, no less than the very nature 
of the case, point to separate translations of different 
books; and at the same time a certain general uni- 
formity of character bespeaks some subsequent revi- 


sion®, I have ventured to 


I believe that this revision was made‘. 


specify the place at which 
Whatever may 


be thought of the alleged intercourse of Abgarus with 


our Lord, Edessa itself is 


history by many remarkable facts: 


1 In the present section when 
speaking of the Peshito I mean the 
translation of the New Testament, 
unless it be otherwise expressed. 
At the same time it may be remark- 
ed that the Old Testament Peshito 
is probably the work of a Christian, 
and of the same date. Cf. Davidson, 
Biblical Criticism, 1. p. 247 ; Wichel- 
haus, p. 73. 

It is clear from the consideration 
of readings (e.g. John v. 27 f.) that 
the ¢ext of the Peshito underwent a 
decisive revision in the 4th century 
by comparison with the Antiochene 
Greek copies. 

The activity of thought in West- 
ern Syria at an early period is most 
remarkable. It was not only the 
source of ecclesiastical order, but 
also of Apocryphal books. As a 
compensation for the latter it pro- 
duced the first Christian Commen- 
taries, those of Theophilus and Se- 
rapion. Cf. Wichelhaus, p. 55. 


signalized in early church- 
It was called the 


3 Hug, Zntroduction, § 66; Ethe- 
ridge, Hore Aramaice, p. 52. It is 
but fair to say that the Syrians 
attributed the work to one trans- 
lator. 

The Gospels are probably the ear- 
liest as they are the closest transla- 
tion. 

The Acts are more loosely trans- 
lated (Wichelhaus, p. 86); but it is 
to be remembered that the text of 
the Acts presents more variations than 
any part of the New Testament. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews is 
probably the work of a separate 
translator. (Wichelhaus, pp. 86 ff.) 

4 That it was made at some place 
out of the Roman Empire is shewn 
in the translation of orpariérar by 
Romans in Acts xxiii. 23, 31. [Cf. 
Acts xxviii. 15: Appizs Forzs.] 
But this is not the case in the Gos- 
pels, which, as I have conjectured, 
were translated earlier, and in Pales- 
tine. Cf. Wichelhaus, pp. 78 ff. 
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‘Holy’ and the ‘Blessed’ 


city’: its inhabitants were 


said to have been brought over by Thaddeus in a mar- 


- vellous manner to the Christian Faith; and ‘from that 


‘time forth; Eusebius adds’, ‘the whole people of Edessa 
‘has continued to be devoted to the name of Christ 
“(rq Tod Xpictod mpocavaketat mpoonyopig), exhibiting 
‘no ordinary instance of the goodness of our Saviour.’ 
In the second century it became the centre of an import- 
ant Christian school; and long afterwards retained its 
pre-eminence among the cities of its province. 

As might be expected tradition fixes on Edessa as 
the place whence the Peshito took its rise. Gregory Bar 
Hebreus’, one of the most learned and accurate of Sy- 
rian writers, relates that the New Testament Peshito was 
‘made in the time of Thaddeus and Abgarus King of 
‘Edessa, when, according to the universal opinion of an- 
cient writers, the Apostle went to proclaim Christianity 


in Mesopotamia. 


This statement he repeats several 


times, and once on the authority of Jacob a deacon of 
Edessa in the fifth century. He tells us moreover that 
‘messengers were sent from Edessa to Palestine to trans- 
‘late the Sacred Books;’ and though this statement re- 
fers especially to the Old Testament, it confirms what 
has been said of the Palestinian authorship of the Ver- 


1 Hore Syriace, p- 101. 

2 EKuseb. . Z. Il. I. 

8 The following testimonies from 
Gregory—inter suos ferme KpUTtKTO.- 
ros—are given by Wiseman : Quod 
vero spectat ad hanc Syriacam [Ver- 
sionem V. Ti.] tres fuerunt sententiz; 
prima quod tempore Salomonis et Ht- 
vam Regum conversa fuerit ; secunda 
quod Asa sacerdos, quum ab Assyria 
missus fyit Samariam, eum transtule- 
rit; tertia tandem quod diebus Adat 
Apostoli et Aégari Regis Osrhoeni 
versa fuerit, quando etiam Novum 


C. 


Testamentum eadem simplici forma 
traductum est. p.go. Cf. Adler, p. 42- 

Occidentales [Syri] duas habent 
versiones, Simplicem, que ex Hebra- 
ico in Syriacum translata est post ad- 
ventum Domini Christi tempore Adez 
Apostoli, vel ut alii dicunt tempore 
Salomonis filii Davidis et Hiram, et 
Figuratam...p- 94- 

Facobus Edessenus dicit interpretes 
jllos qui missi sunt ab Adaz Apostolo 
et Abgaro Rege Osrhoeno in Paleesti- 
nam, quique verterunt Libros Sacros 


wp. 103. 
R 
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sion. And it is worthy of notice that Gregory assumes 
the Apostolic origin of the New Testament Peshito as 
certain; for while he gives three hypotheses as to the 
date of the Old Testament Version he speaks of this as 
a known and acknowledged fact. 

No other direct historical evidence remains to deter- 
mine the date of the Peshito; and it is impossible to 
supply the deficiency by the help of quotations occur- 
ring in early Syriac writers. The only Syriac work of 
a very early date which has been as yet discovered is 
[Bardesanes’] Dialogue Ox Fate (or The Book of the Laws 
of Countries), of which Eusebius has preserved a con- 
siderable fragment in Greek’. This contains no express 
quotation from Scripture, and the adaptation of Scrip- 
tural language in the course of the argument is so free 
that no conclusion can be drawn from the few coinci- 
dences which may be pointed out as to the existence of 
a Syriac Version in the time of the writer. On the other 
hand the general character of the work is such as not 
to admit of definite citations of Scripture, and thus the 
absence of explicit references to the books of the New 
Testament does not prove that they did not then exist 
in Syriac. Moreover it is known that books were soon 
translated from Syriac into Greek, and while such an 
intercourse existed it is scarcely possible to believe that 
the Scriptures themselves remained untranslated. The 
same conclusion follows from the controversial writings 
of Bardesanes, which necessarily imply the existence of 


a Syriac Version of the Bible*. Tertullian’s example 


* The Syriac text with a transla- 
tion is given by Dr Cureton, in his 


| Spictlegium Syriacum, London, 1855. 
| The Greek fragment occurs in Euseb. 
| Prep. Ev. Vi. 10. 


i On The Doctrine 
of Addai see note, p. 247. 
2 Bardesanes—Valentiniane sectze 


primum discipulus...vir erat littera- 
rum gnarus, qui etiam ad Antoninum 
epistolam scribere ausus est, multos- 
que sermones contra Marcionitas at- 
que simulacrorum cultum composuit 
(Moses Choren. ap. Wichelhaus, p. 
57). Cf. Euseb. H. Z. iv. 30. 


1.] 


may shew that he could hardly have refuted Marcion 
without the constant use of Scripture. And more than 
this, Eusebius tells us that Hegesippus ‘made quota- 
‘tions from the Gospel according to the Hebrews and 
‘the Syriac and especially from [writings in?] the Hebrew 
‘language, shewing thereby that he was a Christian of 
‘Hebrew descent'.’ This testimony is valuable as coming 
from the only early Greek writer likely to have been 
familiar with Syriac literature; and may we not see 
in the two Gospels thus mentioned two recensions of 
St Matthew—the one disfigured by Apocryphal tra- 
ditions, and the other written in the dialect of Eastern 
Syria? 

Ephraem Syrus, himself a deacon of Edessa, treats 
the Version in such a manner as to prove that it was 
already old in the fourth century. He quotes it as a 
book of established authority, calling it ‘Our Version:’ 
he speaks of the ‘Translator’ as one whose words were 
familiar?; and though the dialects of the East are pro- 
verbially permanent, his explanations shew that its lan- 
guage even in his time had become partially obsolete’. 
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1 Euseb. H. E. Iv. 22: &k Te To 
xa’ ‘EBpalous evaryyedtou Kal Tov Dv- 
piaxov Kal idiws éx Tis “EBpatios dua- 
Néxrov Twa TlOnow, eugpalvwy éf ‘E- 
Bpalwv éaurov memiorevkevat (quoted 
by Hug). 

2 Hore Syriace, pp. 116, 117. 

8 It does not seem that the differ- 
ence of the Edessene and Palestinian 
dialects alone can account for the ob- 
scurities which Ephraem seeks to re- 
move. The instances quoted by Dr 
Wiseman are in accordance with his 
plan taken from the Old Testament ; 
but in the absence of all indications 
of the contrary it seems fair to sup- 
pose that his remarks apply equally 
to the New Testament. Cf. Wichel- 
haus, p. 21. 

In reference to the phraseology of 


the Peshito it is worthy of remark that 
Episcopus is preserved in one place 
only, Acts xx. 28. Elsewhere it is 
hashisho (presbyter), except in 1 Pet. 
ii. 25. The name of deacon is no- 
where retained. Wichelhaus, p. 89. 

The text of the Curetonian Gospels 
is in itself a sufficient proof of the ex- 
treme antiquity of the Syriac Version. 
This, as has been already remarked, 
offers a striking resemblance to that 
of the Old Latin, and cannot be later 
than the middle or close of the se- 
cond century. It would be difficult 
to point out a more interesting sub- 
ject for criticism than the respective 
relations of the Old Latin and Syriac 
Versions to the Latin and Syriac Vul- 
gates. But at present it is almost un- 
touched. 


R2 
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Chap. iii. Another circumstance serves to exhibit the venerable 
The Peshito | age of this Version. It was universally received by the 
“ie sy | different sects into which the Syrian Church was divided 
vane | tn the fourth century, and so has continued current even 

to the present time. All the Syrian Christians’, whether 
belonging to the Nestorian, Jacobite, or Roman commu- 
nion, conspire to hold the Peshito authoritative, and to 
use it in their public services. It must consequently 
have been established by familiar use before the first 
heresies arose, or it could not have remained without 
a rival. Numerous versions or revisions of the New 
Testament were indeed made afterwards, for Syriac 
literature is peculiarly rich in this branch of theological 
criticism ; but no one ever supplanted the Peshito for 
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ecclesiastical purposes’. 


1 Hore Syriace, p. 108. 

2 Dr Wiseman enumerates twelve 
Versions of the Old Testament. The 
most important for the criticism of the 
New Testament are the Philoxenian, 
the Harclean, and the Palestinian. 

The Philoxenian derives its name 
from a bishop of Mabug or Hierapo- 
lis in Syria (A.D. 485—518), in whose 
time it was made by one Polycarp for 
the use of the Monophysites. Of this 
Version only fragments remain; and 
it is uncertain whether it included 
all the books of the New Testament. 
Adler, p. 48. Wiseman, p. 178, n. 
Adler supposes that an early Medi- 
ceo-Florentine Manuscript (A.D. 757) 
of the Gospels exhibits this recension, 
but he adds that it differs little from 
the Harclean. pp. 53—55. 

Thomas Harclensis, poor Thomas 
as he calls himself, a monk of Alex- 
andria in 616 a.D., revised the Phi- 
loxenian translation by the help of 
some Greek Manuscripts, and seems 
to have attempted for the Syriac Ver- 
sion what Origen accomplished for the 
Septuagint. The Oxford Manuscript 
of this Translation contains the seven 


Like the Latin Vulgate in the 


catholic Epistles, but omits the Apo- 
calypse. Adler, pp. 49 sq- Comp. 
G. H. Bernstein, De Charklensi Ni. 
Tt. Translatione Syriaca Commenta- 
tio, Vratisl. 1837. 

The Palestinian Version exists in an 
Evangelistarium of proper lessons for 
the Sundays and Festivals of the year. 
It is remarkable that the pericope, 
John vii. 53—viii. 11, which is want- 
Ing in the other Syriac versions, is 
contained in this in a form which 
agrees with the text of Cod. D. The 
dialect in which it is written is very 
similar to that of the Jerusalem Tal- 
mud: and thus Adler, who first accu- 
rately examined it, gave it the name 
of the Jerusalem Version. Adler, 


_ Pp. 140—145; 190, 191; 198—202. 


[This Version has been edited with a 
Latin translation by Con. F. Minis- 
calchi Erizzo, 1861—4.] 

In addition to these Versions there 
is the Karkaphensian recension of the 
Peshito made by an uncertain Jacob- 
ite author (Wiseman, p. 212), chiefly 
remarkable for the singular order in 
which the books are arranged. The 
New Testament Canon is the same 
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Bg 
Western Church, the Peshito became in the East the 


fixed and unalterable Rule of Scripture. 

The respect in which the Peshito was held was fur- 
ther shewn by the fact that it was taken as the basis of 
other Versions in the East. An Arabic anda Persian 
Version were made from it; but it is more important to 
notice that at the beginning of the fifth century (before 
the Council of Ephesus A.D. 431) an Armenian Version 
was commenced from the Syriac in the absence of Greek 
Manuscripts’. 

These indications of the antiquity of the Peshito do 
not indeed possess any conclusive authority, but they 
all tend in the same direction, and there is nothing on 
the other side to reverse or modify them. It is not im- 
probable that fresh discoveries may throw a clearer light 
on early Syriac literature; and that more copious critical 
resources may serve to determine the date of the Peshito 
on philological grounds. But meanwhile there is no suf- 
ficient reason to desert the opinion which has obtained 
the sanction of the most competent scholars, that its 
formation is to be fixed within the first half of the 
second century. The text, even in its present revised 
form, exhibits remarkable agreement with the most 
ancient Greek Manuscripts and the earliest quotations. 
The very obscurity which hangs over its origin is a proof 
of its venerable age, because it shews that it grew up 
spontaneously among Christian congregations, and was 
not the result of any public labour. Had it been a work 
of late date, of the third or fourth century, it is scarcely 


as that of the original Peshito, but come last (Wiseman, Pp. 217). This 
the Acts and three Catholic epistles recension has been accurately exam- 
stand first as one book; the fourteen ined by Dr Wiseman, 4. ee 
Epistles of St Paul follow next; and 1} See Dr Tregelles, in the Diction- 
the four Gospels in the usual order ary of the Bible, s.v- Versions. 
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535 A.D. 


possible that its history should have been so uncertain 
as it is’. 

The Version exists at present in two distinct classes 
of Manuscripts. Some are written in the ancient Syrian 
letters, and others of Indian origin in the Nestorian cha- 
racter. The latter are comparatively of recent date, but 
remarkable for the variations from the common text 
which they exhibit. Still though these two families of 
Manuscripts represent different recensions they coincide 
as far as the Canon is concerned. Both omit the second 
and third Epistles of St John, the second Epistle of St 
Peter, the Epistle of St Jude, and the Apocalypse, but 
include all the other books as commonly received with- 
out any addition. This Canon seems to have been 
generally maintained in the Syrian Churches, and in 
those which depended on their authority®. It is repro- 
duced in the Arabic Version of Erpenius, which was 
taken from the Peshito*: Cosmas, an Egyptian traveller 


1 J. B. Branca (1781), from a desire 
to raise the Vulgate above all rivalry, 
endeavoured to prove that the Peshito 
was made as late as the fourth century. 
Dr Wiseman has fully refuted him, 
pp: Tro sqq.- 

3 Adler, p. 3. 

3 EPHRAEM SYRUS however, if we 
may trust his Greek works, admitted 
the seven Catholic Epistles and the 
Apocalypse: but in this he repre- 
sents the Greek rather than the Sy- 
rian Church. Compare Part mI. 
Chap. 11. There is no trace of their 
reception by the Syrian Churches, or 
of their admission into Manuscripts 
of the Peshito till a very late date. 

The Syriac Manuscripts in the 
British Museum offer a very instruc- 
tive history of the Syrian Canon of 
the N. T. The earliest dated N. T. 
(Rich, 7157), A.D. 768, contains four 
Gospels, Acts, James, r Peter, 1 John, 
13 Epistles of St Paul, Epistle to 


the Hebrews. An earlier copy of the 
(5th or) 6th century gives the same 
books in a different order, Gospels, 
Epistles of St Paul, Acts, James, 
1 Peter, r John (Add. 14,470). The 
earliest Manuscript in which the dis- 
puted Epistles occur is dated a.D. 823 
(Add. 14,623). In another Manu- 
script (Add. 14,473) the then gene- 
rally received Epistles were written 
in the sixth century, and the remain- 
ing four were added in the eleventh 
or twelfth. The Apocalypse (with 
a Commentary) is found in a Manu- 
script dated ro88. For these parti- 
culars I am indebted to the kindness 
of Dr W. Wright [now Professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge] of the British 
Museum. 

* Actus app. et epistulas Pauli, 
item Iacobi epistulam, priorem Petri 
et primam Iohannis, quaemadmodum 
in ed. Erpeniana leguntur, e Syra 
Peschito fluxisse certum est. Reli- 


| 
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of the sixth century, states that only three Catholic 


Epistles were received by the Syrians’. Junilius men- 
‘tions two Catholic Epistles as undoubted—1 John, 


| 2 Peter—while the remaining five were received ‘ by very 
‘many?’ Dionysius Bar Salibi® in the twelfth century 


alludes to the absence of the second Epistle of St Peter 


_ from the ancient Syrian Version; Ebed-jesu* in the 
| fourteenth century repeats the Canon of the Peshito ; 
and the mutilation of the New Testament by the omis- 


sion of the disputed books was one of the charges 
brought against the Christians of St Thomas at the 
Synod of Diamper”. 

Such then is the Canon of the Syrian Churches®. Its 
general agreement with our own is striking and import- 
ant; and its omissions admit of easy explanation. The 
purely historic evidence for the second Epistle of St 
Peter must always appear inconclusive ; for it does not 
seem to have been generally known before the end of 
the third century. The Apocalypse again rests chiefly 
on the authority of the Western Churches; and it is not 
surprising that the two shorter and private letters of 
St John should have been at first unknown in Mesopo- 
tamia. The omission of the Epistle of St Jude is per- 
haps more remarkable, when it is remembered that it 


was written in Palestine, and appears 
connected with that of St James. 


quos libros ibidem exhibitos, i.e. apo- 
calypsin cum quattuor reliquis epp- 
cath. unde interpres hauserit, non 
satis constat, sed videntur originem 
Coptam habuisse. Tischendorf, Pro- 
leg. N. T. ed. 7; P- CCXXXVII. 

1 Credner, Zur Gesch.d. Kanons,p- 
105,n. See below, Part 111. Chap. I. 

2 App. D. No. Iv. Credner, /. ¢. 

3 Hug, § 64. 

4 App. D. No, VI. 


to be necessarily 
But these points will 


5 Adler, p. 35- 

6 The order of the Books is the 
same as that in the best Greek Manu- 
scripts: The four Gospels—the Acts 
__ the Catholic Epistles—the Epistles 
of St Paul. In the Karkaphensian 
recension, as we have seen, the order 
is in part inverted; and Jacob of 
Edessa follows the same arrange- 
ment, placing the Gospels _ last. 
Wichelhaus, p- 84. 
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2 Pet. ili. 15. 


come under examination in another place. Meanwhile 
it is necessary to insist on the absence of all uncanonical 
books from this earliest Version. Many writings we 
know were current in the East under Apostolic titles, 
but no one received the sanction of the Church; and 
this fact alone is sufficient to shew that the Canon was 
not fixed without direct knowledge or careful criticism. 
There is still another aspect in which the Peshito 
claims our notice. Proceeding from a Church which in 
character and language seems to represent most truly 
the Palestinian element of the Apostolic age, it witnesses 
to something more than the authenticity of the New 
Testament Scriptures. It is in fact the earliest monu- 
ment of Catholic Christianity. Here for the first time 
we see the different forms of Apostolic teaching which 
still served as the watchwords of heresy recognised by 
the East as constituent parts of a common faith. The 
closing words of St Peter had witnessed to the same 
truth; and though the Syrian Churches refused to 
acknowledge the testimony, they confirmed its substance 
in this collection of their sacred books. The contest 
between the Jewish and Gentile Churches had passed 
away. The ‘enemy’ and ‘ deceiver, as St Paul was still 
called by the Ebionites, is acknowledged in this first 
Christian Bible to have independent power and authority 
as an Apostle of Christ. Henceforth the great Father 
of the Western Church stands side by side with St 


James, St Peter, and St John, the Pillars of the Church 
of Jerusalem’. 


| The Ancient Syriac Documents edited by Dr Cureton and Dr W. Wright 
(London, 1864) do not throw any new light upon the Syrian Canon. The 
writings themselves cannot maintain the claim to Apostolic antiquity which 
has been set up for some of them. In their present form they contain 
numerous anonymous references to the substance of the Gospels, includ- 
ing St John (xiv. 26, Pp. 25, 36), and to the Epistle to the Romans (i. 25, 
P- 373 Vil. 35, P» 543 7d. 18, p. 81); and perhaps to Apoc. xx. 12 (p. 9: 
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this is very doubtful). The strange passage (p. 56): ‘One of the Doctors 
‘of the Church hath said: The scars indeed of my body—that I may come 
“to the resurrection from the dead :’ appears to be derived from Gal. vi. 17; 
Phil. iii. 11. 

Some Evangelic passages are given in what may be a traditional form. 
Thus we read (p. 20) that the Lord said: ‘Accept not anything from any 
‘man, and possess not anything in this world’ (cf. Matt. x. 7—10). And 
the account of the Descent of the Holy Spirit (p. 25) is full of interest when 
compared with Acts ii. 

One passage (p. 10) appears to preserve the addition in Luke xxiii. 48 
which is found in Syr. Czret. and some Latin copies. It may be observed 
also that a reference is found (p. 8) to the famous saying ‘Prove yourselves 
“tried money-changers,’ on which Dr Cureton quotes from Lagarde’s Didasc. 
Apost. (p. 42): ‘Be expert discerners (money-changers). It is requisite 
‘therefore that a bishop like a trier of silver should be a discerner of the 
‘bad and the good.’ 

Among the ordinances attributed to the Apostles is one which probably 
formed the basis of the corresponding passages in the Apostolic Canons and 
Constitutions ; ‘Except the Old Testament and the Prophets and the Gos- 
‘pel and the Acts of their own [the Apostles] triumph let not anything 
‘be read in the pulpit of the Church’ (p. 27- Comp. p- 15)- 

But this ordinance is afterwards modified by a remarkable paragraph 
in which a general review is given of the writings of the Apostles with 
the exception of St Paul (p. 32): ‘They again (the immediate successors 
‘of the Apostles) at their deaths committed and delivered to their disciples 
‘after them everything which they had received from the Apostles: also 
‘what James had written from Jerusalem, and Simon from the city of 
‘Rome, and John from Ephesus, and Mark from Macedonia, and Judas 
‘Thomas from India; that the Epistles of an Apostle might be received 
‘and read in the Churches in every place, as those Triumphs of their Acts 
‘which Luke wrote are read, that by this the Apostles might be known 
‘and the Prophets and the Old Testament and the New: that one truth 
‘was preached by them all, that one Spirit spake in them all from one 
‘God, whom they had all worshipped and had all preached.’ The omission 
of St Paul is made the more remarkable by the fact that in the distribution 
of the various countries among the Apostles no land is assigned to St Paul 
(Rome, Spain, and Britain, are given to St Peter), though he is afterwards 
mentioned casually in the same paragraph (p. 3 Bode. 

The Doctrine of Addai, which has been published in a complete form by 
Dr Phillips (London, 1876) gives some further parallels with the ING Deas 
€.2. P+ 4, John xx. 295 P- 79) John xvii. 4 f.5 p. 41; Matt. xviil. Io. 


The direction as to the reading of Sacred writings in the Church appears 


in a somewhat different and fuller form: ‘But the Law and the Prophets 
‘and ‘the Gospel, which ye read every day before the people, and the 
‘Epistles of Paul, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of Rome, and 
‘the Acts of the twelve Apostles, which John the son of Zebedee sent 
‘us from Ephesus, these books read ye in the Church of God, and with 
‘these read not others...... Dp. 44- 

The reference to Tatian’s Diatessaron which Dr Cureton detected by 
conjecture (p. 15) is now established beyond doubt (Phillips, p. 34 nn) 3 
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Chap. iii, 
§ 2. The Old Latin Version’. 
The Early At first it seems natural to look to Italy as the centre 


Christian 


literature f | Of the Latin literature of Christianity, and the original 
Grekand |source of that Latin Version of the Holy Scriptures 
merce | hich in a later form has become identified with the 
Church of Rome. Yet however plausible such a belief 
may be, it finds no support in history. Rome itself un- 
der the emperors was well described as a ‘ Greek city;’ 
and Greek was its second language*. As far as we can 
learn, the mass of the poorer population—to which the 
great bulk of the early Christians everywhere belonged 
—was Greek either in descent or in speech. Among the 
names of the fifteen bishops of Rome up to the close of 
the second century, four only are Latin®; though in the 
next century the proportion is nearly reversed. When 
St Paul wrote to the Roman Church he wrote in Greek; 
and in the long list of salutations to its members with 
which the epistle is concluded only four genuine Latin 
names occur. Shortly afterwards Clement wrote to the 
Corinthians in Greek in the name of the Church of 
Rome; and at a later date we find the Bishop of Corinth 
writing in Greek to Soter the ninth in succession from 
Clement. Justin, Hermas, and according to the com- 
mon opinion Tatian*, published their Greek treatises at 


1 The best original investigation 


into the Old Latin Version is Wise- 
man’s Remarks on some parts of the 
controversy concerning < John v. 7, 
originally printed in the Catholic 
Magazine, li., iii., 1832, f., and re- 
published at Rome, 1835. 
Lachmann has produced his argu- 
ments with some new illustrations: 
Nov. Test. 1. p. 1X. ff. Comp. Dic- 
tionary of Bible, s.v. Vulgate: and 
especially Ziegler, Die Lat. Bibel- 


tibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, Miin- 
chen, 1879. 

* Cf. Wiseman, II. pp. 366 f. 
Bunsen’s Aippolytus 11. 123 sqq. 

3 Bunsen /.c. says ‘two, Clement 
and Victor:’ but probably Sixtus 
(Xystus, Euseb. H. £. 1v. 43 cf. vir. 
5) and certainly Pius should be in- 
cluded in the number. 

* Otto, Proleg. p. xxxv. Lumper, 
Hist. Patrum, i. p. 321. 
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Rome. The Apologies to the Roman emperors were in 
Greek. Modestus, Caius, and Asterius Urbanus, bear 
Latin names, and yet their writings were Greek. Even 
further west Greek was the common language of Chris- 
tians. The churches of Vienne and Lyons used it in 
writing the history of their persecutions; and Irenzus, 
though ‘he lived among the Gauls, and confessed that 
he had grown unfamiliar with his native idiom, made it 
the vehicle of his Treatise against Heresies’. The first 
sermons which were preached at Rome were in Greek; 
and to the present time the services of the Church of 
Rome bear clear traces that Greek was at first the 
language of its Liturgy. 

Meanwhile however, though Greek continued to be 
the natural, if not the sole language of the Roman 
Church’, the seeds of Latin Christianity were rapidly 
developing in Africa. Nothing is known in detail of the 
origin of the African churches. The Donatists classed 
them among ‘those last which should be first;’ and Au- 
gustine in his reply merely affirms that ‘some barbarian 
‘nations embraced Christianity after Africa; so that it is 
‘certain that Africa was not the last to believe*’ The 
concession implies that Africa was converted late, and 
after the Apostolic times: Tertullian adds that it re- 


Cf. 


1 ¢. Her. i. Pref. 3: ovx émtgn- 
thoes 6& map’ nuay rwv ev Kedrois 
diarpeBovrwy kal mepl BapBapov dud- 
NexTov TO WAElLaTOY doXoAoUMEV WY... 

2 Jerome speaks of Tertullian as 
the first Latin writer after Victor and 
Apollonius. Victor was an African 
by birth, and yet he appears to have 
used Greek in the Paschal contro- 
versy. Polycrates at least addressed 
him in Greek: Euseb. @. Z. V. 24. 
It is disputed whether Apollonius’ 
defence was in Greek or in Latin. 
If it were in Latin, as seems likely, 
the place of its delivery—the Senate 


—sufficiently explains the fact. 
Lumper, IV. 3- 

3 August. c. Donat. Epist. [de Unit. 
Eccles.) c. 37: De nobis inquiunt 
[Donatiste] dictum est Zrunt primt 
qua erant novissimi. Ad Africam 
enim Evangelium postmodum venit ; 
et ideo nusquam litterarum apostoli- 
carum scriptum est Africam credi- 
disse... Augustine answers: ... non- 
null barbare nationes etiam post 
Africam crediderunt ; unde certum sit 


Africam in ordine credendi non esse | 


novissimam. 


| 
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ceived the Gospel from Rome. But the rapidity of the 
spread of Christianity in Africa compensated for the late- 
ness of its introduction., At the close of the. second 
century Christians were found in every place and of 
every rank. They who were but of yesterday, Tertul- 
lian says’, already fill the Palace, the Senate, the Forum, 
and the Camp, and leave to the heathen their Temples 
only. To persecute the Christians was even then to 
decimate Carthage*. These fresh conquests of the Ro- 
man Church preserved their distinct nationality by the 
retention of their proper language. Carthage, the 
second Rome, escaped the Grecism of the first. In 
Africa Greek was no longer a current dialect. A pecu- 
liar form of Latin, vigorous, elastic, and copious, how- 
ever far removed from the grace and elegance of a 
classical standard, fitly expressed the spirit of Tertul- 
lian. But though we speak of Tertullian as the first 
Latin Father, it must be noticed that he speaks of Latin 
as the language of his Church, and that his writings 
abound with Latin quotations of Scripture. He in- 
herited an ecclesiastical dialect, if not an ecclesiastical 
literature. It is then to Africa that we must look for 
the first traces of the Latin ‘ Peshito, the ‘simple’ Ver- 
sion of the West. And here a new difficulty arises. The 
Syrian Peshito has been preserved without any break in 
the succession in the keeping of the churches for whose 
use it was made. But no image of their former life, 
however faint, lingers at Carthage or Hippo. No church 
of Northern Africa, however corrupt, remains to testify 
to its ancient Bible. The Version was revised by a 
foreign scholar, and adopted by a foreign church, until 
at last its independent existence in its original form has 


' Afol. 1. 37. c. 200 A.D. 2 Ad Scap. c. 5. 
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1) 


been questioned and even denied. Before any attempt 


is made to fix the date of its formation and the ex- 
tent of its Canon, it will be necessary to shew that we 
are dealing with a reality, and not with a mere creation 
of a critic’s fancy. 

The language of Tertullian if candidly examined is 
conclusive on the point. A few quotations will prove 
that he distinctly recognised a current Latin Version, 
marked by a peculiar character, and in some cases un- 
satisfactory to one conversant with the original text. 

‘Reason,’ he says, ‘is called by the Greeks Logos, a 
‘word equivalent to Sermo in Latin. And so it is al- 
‘ready customary for our countrymen to say, through a 
‘rude and simple translation (per simplicitatem interpre- 
‘tationis), that the Word of Revelation (sevmo) was in 
‘the beginning with God, while it is more correct to 
‘regard the rational word (vatio) as antecedent to this, 
‘because God in the beginning was not manifested in 
‘intercourse with man (sermonalis), but existed in self- 
‘contemplation (va¢ionalis)’’ From this it appears that 
the Latin translation of St John’s Gospel was already so 
generally circulated as to mould the popular dialect ; 
and invested with sufficient authority to support a ren- 
dering capable of improvement. If there had been many 


1 4dv. Prax. c. 5: [Rationem] 
Greeci Adyov dicunt, quo vocabulo 
etiam Sermonem appellamus. Ideo- 
que jam in usu est nostrorum per 
simplicitatem interpretationis Sevmo- 
nem dicere in primordio apud Deum 
fuisse, cum magis Aationem competat 
antiquiorem haberi: quia non sermo- 
nalis a principio, sed rationalis Deus 
etiam ante principium, et quia ipse 
quoque Sermo ratione consistens pri- 
orem eam ut substantiam suam os- 
tendat; tamen et sic nihil interest. 
It will be noticed that Tertullian uses 


the word principium (so Vulg.) and 
not primordium. We quotes the pas- 
sage with that reading, so adv. Her- 
mog. 20; adv. Prax. 13, 21. This 
is another mark of the independence 
of the current translation. The ren- 
dering of Adyos by sevmo occurs in 
Cyprian, Zestim, 11. 3; but I am not 
aware that it is found in any existing 
Manuscript. It certainly does not 
occur in any of the typical represen- 
tatives of the different classes of the 
Old Latin. 
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rival translations in use, it is scarcely probable that they 
would all have exhibited the same ‘rudeness of style ;’ 
or that a writer like Tertullian would have apologized 
for an inaccuracy found in some one of them. 

Again, when arguing to prove that a second marriage 
is only allowed to a woman who had lost her first hus- 
band before her conversion to the Christian faith, inas- 
much as this second husband is indeed her first, he adds 
in reference to the passage of St Paul which he has 
quoted before: ‘We must know that the phrase in the 
‘original Greek is mot the same as that which has 
‘gained currency [among us] through a clever or simple 
‘ perversion of two syllables: Jf however her husband shall 
‘ fall asleep, as if it were said of the future...” The con- 
nexion of this passage with the last is evident. An am- 
biguous translation had passed into common use, and 
must therefore have been supported by some recognised 
claim. That this was grounded on the general reception 
of the version in which it was found is implied in the 
language of Tertullian. The ‘ szmp/e rendering’ and the 
‘simple perversion’ naturally refer to some literal Latin 
translation already circulated in Africa. 

It is then a fact beyond doubt that a Latin transla- 
tion of some of the books of the New Testament was 


1 De Monog. c. 11: Sciamus plane 
non sic esse in Graco authentico, 
quomodo in usum exiit per duarum 
syllabarum aut callidam aut simpli- 
cem eversionem: sz aztem dormierit 
vir ejus, quasi de futuro sonet... The 
general meaning of Tertullian is clear, 
but it is difficult to see the force of 
his argument as applied to dormierit: 
that tense is commonly used to trans- 
late édy with the aor. (yet comp. 
Tert. I. 393, edamus, with Vulg. 
manducaverimus). In an earlier part 
of the chapter he quotes: sz autem 


mortuus fuerit. For xownOy A, al. 
read amo@dyy. Is it possible that the 
reading of F G (xexowunén) is a con- 
fusion of kocwnO7 and Kexolunras (cf. 
éav oldauev 1 John v. 15, &c.), and 
that Tertullian read the latter? If 
so, the ‘eversio duarum syllabarum’ 
(dormitt, dormierit) would be intelli- 
gible; otherwise we must I think 
read dormiet. The only variation 
which occurs in the Manuscripts is 
dormitionem acceperit. No authority 
which I have seen gives dormitt. 
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current in Africa in Tertullian’s time, and sufficiently 
authorized by popular use to form the theological dialect 
of the country. It appears from another passage that 
this translation embraced a collection of the Christian 
‘We lay down, he says, ‘in the first place 
‘that the Evangelical Instrument—[the collection of the 
‘authoritative documents of the Gospel]—rests on Apo- 
‘stolic authority’ The very name by which the collec- 
tion was called witnessed to the ‘simplicity’ of the ver- 


sion. ‘Marcion,’ Tertullian writes just before, ‘supposed 
‘that different gods were the authors of the two /ustru- 


‘ ments, or, as it is usual to speak, of the two Testaments’. 
The word Testament (Sva0yxn) would naturally find a 
place in a ‘simple’ version; otherwise it is not easy to 
see how it could have supplanted the more usual term’. 

Thus far then the evidence of Tertullian decidedly 


favours the belief that one Latin Version of the Holy 


Scriptures was popularly used in Africa. It has however 


been argued, from the language which Augustine uses 


about two centuries later with reference to the origin and 
multiplicity of the Latin Versions in his time, that this 
view of the unity and authority of the African Version is 
untenable. ‘Every one, he says, ‘in the first times of 


‘the faith who gained possession of a Greek manuscript 


‘and fancied that he had any little acquaintance with 
‘both Greek and Latin ventured to translate it*’ On 


1 Adv. Marc. Iv. 2. 

2 Adv. Marc. IV. 1: ...duos deos 
dividens, proinde diversos, alterum 
alterius zzstrumenti, vel, quod magis 
usui est dicere, ¢estamenti... 

3 The phrase Vouum Testamentum 
was used both of the Christian dis- 
pensation and of the records of it: 
adv. Marc. \V. 22; adv. Prax. 31. 

Tnstrumentum is used in late Latin 
of public or official documents: ¢. 


Tnstrumenta litis—Instrumentum im- 
perii (Suet. Vesp. 8)—Lustrumenti 
publici auctoritas (Suet. Gals 8). pelt 
is a favourite word with Tertullian: 
Apol. 1. 18, Tnstrumentum. litteratu- 
va; adv. Marc. V. 2, Lustrumentum 
actorum; de Resurrec. Carnis, 39, 
Apostolus fer totum pene imstrumen- 
tum ; de Spectac. 5, Instrumenta eth- 
nicarum litterarum. 

4 De Doctr. Christ. 11. 16 (X1.): 
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such a question the general statement of Augustine is 
of little weight. It is not unlikely that he is simply 
giving what seemed to him to be the most natural ex- 
planation of the multiplicity of existing copies. More- 
over the alterations by revisers would cover the kind of 
changes to which he refers’. But even if we admit that 
the first version included the work of different transla- 
tors, yet the analogy of later times is sufficient to prove 
that the freedom of individual translation must have 
been soon limited by ecclesiastical use. The translations 
of separate books would be combined into a volume. 
Some recension of the popular text would be adopted in 
the public services of each Church, and this would na- 
turally become the standard text of the district over 
which its influence extended*. Even if it be proved that 
new Latin Versions® agreeing more or less exactly with 
the African Version were made in Italy, Spain, and 
Gaul, as the congregations of Latin Christians increased 
in number and importance, that fact proves nothing 
against the existence of an African original. For if we 
call all these various Versions ‘new,’ we must limit the 
force of the word to a fresh revision and not to an inde- 
pendent translation of the whole. There is not the 


Ut enim cuique primis fidei tempo- Comp. Ziegler, a. a. O. 59. 
ribus in manus venit codex grecus, 2? There is a clear trace of such an 
et aliquantulum facultatis sibi utrius- ecclesiastical recension in Aug. de 


que linguz habere videbatur, ausus 
est interpretari. This can only refer, 
I believe, to translation, and not to 
the interpolation of a translation 
already made. Lachmann’s explan- 
ation of the passage (Pref. p. xIv.) is 
quite arbitrary, if I understand him. 
The Old Version arose out of private 
efforts, and was afterwards corrupted 
by private interpolations; but the 
two facts are to be kept distinct. 

* Comp. Retract. 1. 21. 3. His 
own study of the Bible was in an 
Italian and not in an African text. 


Cons. Evv, i. 128 (LXVI.): Non au- 
tem ita se habet vel quod Joannes 
interponit, vel codices Lcclesiastici 
interpretationis usitate. He is speak- 
ing of the quotation (Zech. ix. g) in 
Matt. xxi. 7, compared with John 
elon, le 

3 The history of the English Ver- 
sions may offer a parallel. The Ver- 
sion of ‘Tyndale is related to those 
that followed it in the same way per- 
haps as the Vetus Latina to such re- 
censions (or ‘new Versions,’ as they 
may be called) as the Itala. 


1.] 


slightest trace of the existence of zwdependent Latin Ver- 
sions; and the statements of Augustine are fully satisfied 
_ by supposing a series of ecclesiastical recensions of one 
fundamental text, which were in turn reproduced with 
variations and corrections in private Manuscripts. In 
this way there might well be said to be an ‘infinite variety 
‘of Latin interpreters’, while a particular recension like 
the ‘Itala’ could be selected for general commendation’. 
The outline which I have roughly drawn is fully 
justified by the documents which exhibit the various 
forms of the Latin Version before the time of Jerome. 
They are all united by a certain generic character, and 
again subdivided by specific differences, which -will be 
capable I believe of clear and accurate distinction as 
soon as the quotations of the early Latin Fathers shall 
have been carefully collated with existing Manuscripts®. 
The writings of Tertullian offer the true starting-point in 
the history of the Old Latin Text*. His manner of cita- 
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1 Aug. de Doctr. Christ. 11. 16 (XI.). 
This was no less true of the Old 
than of the New Testament. Cf. 
Aug. Epp. LXXI. 6 (IV-); LXXXI. 
35.(V-): 

2 Aug. de Doctr. Christ. U1. 22 
(xv.): In ipsis autem interpretatio- 


_ nibus Itala ceteris praeferatur; nam 


est verborum tenacior cum perspicui- 
tate sententiz. The last clause pro- 
bably points to the character by 
which the Jfa/a was distinguished 
from the Africana. If, as I believe, 
Tertullian’s quotations exhibit the 
earliest form of the latter, ‘clearness 
of expression’ was certainly not one 
of its merits. The connexion of Au- 
gustine with Ambrose naturally ex- 
plains his preference for the /ta/a. 
For the specific sense of /fa/a as 
equivalent geographically to Lango- 
bardica, see an interesting essay by 
Rev. J. Kenrick, Zheol. Rev. July, 


1874. 
C. 


3 A rough classification of Manu- 
scripts is given in the Déctionary of 
the Bible, s. v. Vulgate. 

4 It will be evident I think that 
Tertullian has preserved the original 
text of the African version from a 
comparison of his readings in the 
following passages, taken from two 
books only, with those of the other 
authorities : 

Acts iii. 19—21; de Resurr. Carn. 

23 (IV. p. 255). 
—xiil. 46; de Fuga, 6 (Ill. p. 
183). 
— xv. 28; de Pudic. 12 (IV. p. 
394): 
Rom. v. 3, 43 ¢- Gnost. 13 (I. p. 
383). ; 
i, I—13; de Pudic. 17 (IV. 
Pp: 414). 
— vi. 20—23; de Resurr. Carn. 
47 (III. p. 303). 
—vii. 2—6; de Monog. 13 (I. 


p- 163). 
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tion is often loose, and he frequently exhibits various 
renderings of the same text, but even in such cases it is 
not difficult to determine the reading which he found in 
the current Version from that which he was himself in- 
clined to substitute for it*. 

We have no means of tracing the history of the 
Version before the time of Tertullian; but its previous 
existence is attested by other contemporary evidence. 
The Latin translation of Irenzus was probably known 
to Tertullian?; and the Scriptural quotations which 
occur in it were evidently taken from some foreign 
source, and not rendered by the translator®. That this 
source was no other than a recension of the Vetus La- 
tina appears from the coincidence of readings which it 


Rom. viii. 35—393 ¢. Gnost. 13 (Il. sail 2a he 
p- 383)- Matt. i. 25: ecce virgo concipiet 
— xi. 33; adv. Hermog. 45 (II. (so a b c) in utero et pariet 
p- 141). filium (111. 381) cujus et voca- 
—xil. 13 de Resurr. Carn. 47 bitur (Iren. 452 vocabunt) no- 
(III. p. 306). men Emmanuel...(II. 257). 


—xil. 10; adv. Marc. V. 14 (1. Rom. i. 8: gratias agit Deo per 


P- 439)- dominum nostrum (om.) Jesum 
The remarkable readings in the Christum (11. 261). 
other books are equally striking. — — 16, 17: non enim me pu- 
The Version which Tertullian used det Evangelti (erubesco Evan- 
was marked by the use of Greek gelium)...Judzeo (om. primum 
words, as machera (adv. Mare. iv. with BG, al.) et Greeco; guia 
29; ¢. Gnost. 13); sophia (adv. Her- justitia (justitia evzmz) ... (1. 
mog. 45); choicus (de Resurr. Carn. 431). 
49). Some peculiar words are of — — 18: om. omnem, corum. 
frequent occurrence, e.g. tingo (Barr- (Zot) 
tl¢w)—delinguentia (auapria). — — 20: invisibilia enim ¢jus 
As a specimen of the text which (tpsius) a conditione (creatura) 
Tertullian’s quotations exhibit I have mundi de factitamentis (per ea 
given his various readings in two que facta sunt) intellecta 
chapters. The references are to the visuntur (conspiciuntur) (IV. 
marginal pages of Semler’s edition. 250)..-,Cf.. II. 1413. Invisi« 
Matt. i. 1: geniture (III 392) for bilia ejus ab zxstitutione mun- 
generationis, di factis ejus (so Hil.) con- 
— — 16: generavit (genuit) Jo- spiciuntur. 


seph virum Mari, ex (de)  ? Cf. Grabe, Proleg. ad Iven. i. 

qua nascitur (natus est) Chris- 3 (II. p. 36, ed. Stieren). 

tus (III. 387). Cf. Lachmann, WV. 7. Pref. p. 
— — 20: mam quod (quod enim) x. f. 


a. 


exhibits with the most trustworthy Manuscripts of the 
| Version’. In other words the Vetus Latina is recog- 
_nised in the first Latin literature of the Church: it can 
_be traced back as far as the earliest records of Latin 
Christianity, and every circumstance connected with it 
indicates the most remote antiquity. But in the absence 
of further evidence we cannot attempt to fix more than 
the inferior limit of its date; and even that cannot be 
done with certainty, owing to the doubtful chronology of 
Tertullian’s life. Briefly however the case may be stated 
thus. If the Version was, as has been seen, generally in 
use in Africa in his time, and had been in circulation 
sufficiently long to stereotype the meaning of particular 
phrases, we cannot allow less than twenty years for its 
publication and spread: and if we take into account its 
extension into Gaul and its reception there, that period 
will seem too short. Now the beginning of Tertullian’s 
literary activity cannot be placed later than c. 190 A.D., 
and we shall thus obtain the date 170 A.D. as that be- 
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1 The relation of the text of Ter- aream suam, Tert. 11. 4. Cf. 


‘tullian’s quotations to that of the Ill. 172. 
Latin Translation of Irenzeus is very Matt. iv. 3. Si ¢w es filius Dei, 
interesting, as may be seen from the Iren. 576. ~Tert. I. 189. 
_ following examples. The variations (As Vulg. Iren. 774; Tert. 
from the Vulgate (V) (Lachmann) II. 199.) 


4. Non in pane Zantum 
(c. tr.) vivit, Iren. 774; Non 
in solo pane (so a; tr. V.) 


are given in Italics: 
Matt. i. x. Generationis, Iren. 471, 


505 (ed. Stieren) : Genitura, 
Tert. 

—-— 20. Quod enim habet im 
utero (ventre), Iren. 505, 638: 
Quod in ea natum est, Tert. 

eon 7, So Ch Lake’ mi. 7: 
Progenies — fructum, Iren. 
457: Genimina fructum 
(fructus, IV. 393), Tert. II. 95. 

—— 12. Palam habens in 
manu ejus ad emundandam 
aream suam, Iren. 569: a- 
lam (al. ventilabrum) 


vivit, Tert. Il. 313. 

——6. Iren. 775; Si tu e 
filius Dei, dejice te hinc: 
Scriptum est enim quod man- 
davit angelis suis (tr.) seer 
te, w¢ te manibus suis fol/ant, 
necubi ad lapidem pedem 
tuum offendas (tr.), Tert. II. 


189. 
Tertullian and the Translator of 


Irenzeus represent respectively, I be- 
in lieve, the original African and Gallic 


manu fortat ad purgandam recensions of the Vetus Latina. 
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fore which the Version must have been made. How 
much more ancient it really is cannot yet be discovered. 
Not only is the character of the Version itself a proof of 
its extreme age; but the mutual relations of different parts 
of it shew that it was made originally by different hands; 
and if so, it is natural to conjecture that it was coeval 
with the introduction of Christianity into Africa, and the 
result of the spontaneous efforts of African Christians. 

The Canon of the Old Latin Version coincided I be- 
lieve exactly with that of the Muratorian fragment. It 
contained the Four Gospels, the Acts, thirteen Epistles 
of St Paul, the three Catholic Epistles of St John, the 
first Epistle of St Peter, the Epistle of St Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. To these the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
added subsequently, but before the time of Tertullian, 
and without the author's name. There is no external 
evidence to shew that the Epistle of St James or the 
second Epistle of St Peter was included in the Vetus 
Latina. The earliest Latin testimonies to both of them, 
so far as I am aware, are those of Hilary, Jerome, and 
Rufinus in his Latin Version of Origen’. 

The Manuscripts in which the Old Latin Version is 
found are few, but some of them are of great antiquity. 
In the Gospels Lachmann made use of four, of which 
one belongs to the fourth, and another to the fourth or 
fifth century”. To these Tischendorf has since added 
several others more or less perfect, ranging in date from 
the fifth to the eleventh century; and our own Libraries 
contain several other copies of great interest. The ver- 

1 It is impossible to lay any stress in a Latin Version. 
on the passage in Firmilian,ap.Cypr. 2 I have given a full list of these 
Ep. LUXxv. Even if Irenzeus himself Manuscripts in the Dictionary of the 
ay seen ee ue Epistle ‘a Bible, s.v. Vulgate. Amore complete 
. I. r), no ar- list with the addition of recently dis- 


gument can be built on the reference covered authorities is given b Zieg- 
to prove the existence of the Epistle ler, a. a. O. 107 ff. 4 : a 
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-sion of the Acts in addition to two (or three) fragmentary 
authorities, is contained in three Manuscripts of the sixth 
_ and eighth centuries, which however clearly represent 
originals of much earlier date. The Pauline Epistles 
are represented by several Manuscripts of the sixth and 
ninth centuries: but there is no Manuscript which gives 
the original form of the text of the Catholic Epistles. 
A fragment of the first Epistle of St John has been 
published’. The Codex Bez@ has alone preserved a frag- 
ment of the third Epistle of St John, which is found 
immediately before the Acts; and as it is expressly 
stated that the Acts follows, it appears that the Epistle 
of St Jude was either omitted or transposed. Two other 
early Manuscripts which contain respectively the Epistle 
of St James and fragments of the Epistle of St James and 
of the first Epistle of St Peter, give the text of the Italian 
recension and not of the Vetus Latina. There is no ante- 
Hieronymian Manuscript of the second Epistle of St 
Peter, of the Epistle of St Jude, or of the Apocalypse’. 

The evidence of Tertullian as to the Old Latin 
Canon may be taken to complete that which is derived 
directly from Manuscripts. His language leaves little 
doubt as to the position which the Epistle of St Jude 
and that to the Hebrews occupied in the African Church. 
The former he assigns directly to the Apostle Jude ; and 
if so, its canonicity in the strictest sense was assured ®. 
And since the reference is made without any limitation 
or expression of doubt, since it is indeed made in order 
to prove the authority of the Book of Enoch, as if the 
quotation by St Jude were decisive, it may be assumed 
that Tertullian found the book in the ‘New Testament’ 
of his Church. 


1| By L. Ziegler, 1876. Ziegler, s. III. n. 7- 
2/Vet compare A. A. VanSittart, 3 Tertull. de Cult. Fam. Cc. 3- 


Fournal of Philology, 1872, and 


| 
| 
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On the other hand his single direct reference to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews leads to the opposite conclusion. 
After appealing to the testimony of the Apostles in 
support of his Montanist views of Christian discipline, 
and bringing forward passages from most of the Epistles 
of St Paul and from the Apocalypse and first Epistle of 
St John, he says’, ‘The discipline of the Apostles is 
‘thus clear and decisive. ... 1 wish however, though it be 
‘superfluous, to bring forward also the testimony of a 
‘companion of the Apostles, well fitted to confirm the 
‘discipline of his teachers on the point before us. For 
‘there is extant an Epistle to the Hebrews which bears 
‘the name of Barnabas. The writer has consequently 
‘adequate authority, as being one whom St Paul placed 
‘beside himself in the point of continence ; and certainly 
‘the Epistle of Barnabas is more commonly received 
‘among the Churches than the Apocryphal Shepherd 
‘of adulterers.’ He then quotes with very remarkable 
various readings” Hebr. vi. 4—8, and concludes by say- 
ing : ‘One who had learnt from the Apostles, and had 


1 Tertull. de Pudic.c.20. See Part 


herbam aftam his propter quos et 
11. Chap. 11. for the original, and 


colitur (V. generans h. opportunam 
. 261. ' itis a guibus c.) benedictionem dei 
2 Tertull. 7. c.: -Impossibile est 


enim eos qui semel illuminati sunt 
(V. ¢r.) ef donum cceleste gustave- 
runt (V. ¢r. gustav. etiam d. c), et 
participaverunt spiritum sanctum (V. 
participes sunt facti sp. s.), e¢ verbum 
dei dulce gustaverunt (V. ¢r. gustav. 
nthilominus bonum da. v.), occidente 
jam @vo cum exciderint (V. virtutes- 
que seculi venturi et prolapsi sunt) 
rursus vevocari im poenitentiam (V. 
renovari r. ad pen.), refigentes cruci 
(V. rursum cruci figentes) 7 semet- 


ipsos (V. szb¢met ipsis) filium dei et 


dedecorantes (V. ostentui habentes). 
Terra enim gue bibit sepius deveni- 
entem iz se humorem (V. s@pe ven. 
ee se dikens imbrem) et peperit 


consequitur (V, accipit b. a deo); pro- 
ferens autem spinas (V. + ac érzbulos) 
reproba (V. + est) et maledictionz 
(V. maledzcto) proxima, cujus fimis in 
exustionem (V. c. consummatio in 
combustionem). 

The number and character of the 
various readings perhaps justify the 
belief that the translation given was 
made by Tertullian himself. It is 
certainly independent of that pre- 
served in the Vulgate and that in 
the Claromontane Manuscript. 

It may be added that the quota- 
tions from the Epistle in Jerome’s 
Latin Version of Origen’s Homilies 
on Isaiah, e.g. Hom. vii. 1, are most 
remarkable. 
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‘taught with the Apostles, knew this, that a second 
“repentance was never promised by the Apostles to an 
‘adulterer or fornicator.’ If the Epistle had formed part 
of the African Canon, it is impossible that Tertullian 
should have spoken thus: for the passage bore more 
directly on his argument than any other, and yet he in- 
troduces it only as a secondary testimony. The book 
was certainly received with respect; but still it could 
be compared with the Shepherd, which at least made no 
claim to Apostolicity. And it is by this mark that Ter- 
tullian distinguishes between the Epistle of St Jude and 
the Epistle [of Barnabas] to the Hebrews. The one 
was stamped with the mark of the Apostle: the other 
was neither that, nor yet supported by direct Apostolic 
sanction. 

Tertullian quotes the Apocalypse very frequently, 
and ascribes it positively to St John, though he notices 
the objections of Marcion. The text of his quotations 
exhibits a general agreement with that of the Vulgate ; 
and it is evident that the version of which he made use 
was not essentially different from that current in later 
times’. There is then every reason to believe that when 
he wrote, the book was generally circulated in Africa ; 
and as the translation then received retained its hold on 
the Church, it is probable that it was supported by eccle- 
nominefornicationis. Ecce 


dabo eam in lectum, et 
machos ejus cum ipsa in 


1 The following are some of the 
most important various readings: 
Apoc. i. 6: Regnum quogue nos et 


sacerdotes... de Lxhort. 
Castxer7: 

20-—23; Jezebel que se 
propheeten dicit et docet 
atque seductt servos meos 
ad fornicandum et eden- 
dum de idolothytis. Et 
largitus sum ili spatium 
temports ut poenitentiam 
iniret, mec vult eam tnire 


maximam pressuram, nisi 
peenitentiam egerint ofe- 
rum ejus. de Pudic. c. 19. 


Apoce. vii. 14: Hi sunt qui veni- 


unt ex ila pressura mag- 
na, et laverunt vestimen- 
tum suum et candidave- 
runt ipsum in sanguine 
agni. ¢. Gost. c. 12. 
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the New 
Testament 
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Tertullian. 


z John v. 16, 


siastical use. In other words everything tends to shew 
that the Apocalypse was acknowledged in Africa from 
the earliest times as Canonical Scripture. 

In two of his treatises Tertullian appears to give a 
general summary of the contents of the Latin New Tes- 
tament of his time’ In one’ after quoting passages 
from the Old Testament he continues: ‘This is enough 
‘from the Prophetic Instrument: 1 appeal now to the 
‘Gospels’ Passages from St Matthew, St Luke, and 
St John follow in order. Afterwards comes a reference 
to the Apocalypse as contained in the Justrument of 
Fohn ; and then a general reference to the Apostolic [n- 
strument®. The first quotations under this head are 
from the Acts, and then from most of the Epistles in 
the Justrument [of Paul]. The omission of St Mark’s 
Gospel shews that the enumeration is not complete; but 
the broad distinction of the different Justruments points 
to the existence of distinct groups of books, which may 
have been separately circulated. In another treatise, 
probably of a somewhat earlier date*, Tertullian ob- 
serves a similar arrangement. First he quotes the 
Gospels, or rather as he calls it ‘the Gospel ;’ and then 
appeals to the Apostolic Instrument in which again he 
includes the Acts and the Epistles of St Paul. After- 
wards ‘not to dwell always on Paul’ he notices the 
Apocalypse and first Epistle of St John, and speaks of 
a passage from the last chapter as ‘the close of his 
‘writing. And then it is, when he has noticed the ‘dis- 


1 This was first pointed out by 


3c. 39: Resurrectionem Aposto- 
Credner and Volkmar: Credner, 


lica quoque Instrumenta testantur... 


Geschichte d. N. T. Kanon, pp. 171 ff.; 
364 ff. Comp. Roensch, Das NV. 7. 
Tertullian’s, 47 ff., 316 ff.,528 ff., 555 ff. 

° De Resurr. Carn. cc. 33, 38, 39; 
40. This treatise was written c. 
A.D. 207—I0. 


Tunc et Apostolus [Paulus] per to- 

tum pene Instrumentum fidem hujus 

spei corroborare curavit.c. 40: Nihil 

autem mirum si et ex ipsius [Pauli] 

Instrumento captentur argumenta... 
* De Pudicitia, cc. 6; 12, 19. 
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‘cipline of the Apostles, that he adds as it were over 
and above ‘a testimony of a companion of the Apostles’ 
taken from ‘the Epistle of Barnabas to the Hebrews’, 
The absence of all mention of the first Epistle of St 
Peter is remarkable; and it has been supposed with 
some probability that he was not acquainted with it till 
the close of his life, and then only from the Greek. 
Internal evidence is not wanting to confirm the con- 
clusions drawn from other sources. The peculiarities of 
language in different parts of the Vulgate offer a most 
interesting field for inquiry. Jerome’s revision may have 
done something to assimilate the style of the whole, yet 
sufficient traces of the original text remain to distinguish 
the hand of various translators. Indeed in the Epistles 
Jerome’s work seems to have been most perfunctory, 
and to have consisted in little more than the selection 
and partial revision of some one copy. But however 
tempting it might be to prosecute the inquiry at length, 
it would be superfluous at present to do more than point 
out how far it bears on those books which we suppose 
not to have formed part of the original African Canon’. 
The second Epistle of St Peter offers the best oppor- 
tunity for testing the worth of the investigation. If we 
suppose that it was at once received into the Canon like 
the first Epistle®, it would in all probability have been 


not to regret the absence of all refer- 
ence to important various readings. 
3 It must however be noticed that 


1 ¢, 20: Disciplina igitur Aposto- 
lorum proprie quidem instruit... Volo 
tamen ex redundantia alicujus etiam 
comitis Apostolorum testimonium su- the actual traces of the early use of 
perducere... Comp. Pt. u. ch. 1. I Peter in the Latin Churches are 
and p. 246f. Comp. H. Roensch, very scanty. There is not the least 
Das N.T. Tertullian’s, 1871- evidence to shew that its authority 

2 F, P. Dutripon’s Concordantig was ever disputed, but on the other 
Bibliorum Sacrorum Vulgate Eaditio- hand it does not seem to have been 
nis, Parisiis, MDCCCLIUII. (the dates on much read. The Epistle is not men- 
the title vary) appears to be complete tioned in the Muratorian Canon, 
and satisfactory so far as the Sixtine though no stress can be laid upon 
text is concerned, but it is impossible that fact. It is more strange that 
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translated by the same person, as seems to have been 
the case with the Gospel of St Luke and the Acts, 
though their connexion is less obvious ; and while every 
allowance is made for the difference in style in the ori- 
ginal Epistles, we must look for the same rendering of 
the same phrases. But when on the contrary it appears 
that the Latin-text of the Epistle not only exhibits con- 
stant and remarkable differences from the text of other 
parts of the Vulgate, but also differs from the first 
Epistle in the rendering of words common to both: 
when it further appears that it differs no less clearly 
from the Epistle of St Jude (which was received in the 
African Church) in those parts which are almost iden- 
tical in the Greek: then the supposition that it was 
admitted into the Canon at the same time with them 
becomes at once unnatural’. It is indeed possible that 


Tertullian quotes it only twice, anc 


kowwvds, tconsors (i. 4); éeyxpd- 
that too in writings which are more 


Tea, tabstinentia (i. 6); meov- 


or less open to suspicion. In the 
treatise c. Gnosticos the references 
are long and explicit: c. 12: Cui po- 
tius [Christus] figuram vocis sue de- 
clarasset quam cui effigiem glorize 
suze mutavit, Petro, Jacobo, Johanni, 
et postea Paulo?...Petrus quidem ad 
Ponticos guanta enim inquit gloria, 
&c. 1 Peter ii. 20, 21; et rursus: 
1 Peter iv. 12—16. Similarly there 
is a possible but tacit reference to 
1 Peter ii. 22 inc. Fudeos to. The 
supposed reference in de Zxhort. Cast. 
1 will not hold; and that in adv. 
Marc. 1V. 13 is most doubtful. The 
Epistle is constantly quoted by Cy- 
prian, and under the title ad Ponti- 
cos in Testim. 111. 36; and all the Ca- 
tholic Epistles are contained in the 
Claromontane Stichometry. See App. 
D. No. XVI. 

1 The following examples will con- 
firm the statements made in the text: 


I. Differences from the general 
renderings of the Vulgate: 


dgfew, superare (i. 8); adpyéds, 
vacuus (id.); omovddtew, sata- 
gere (i. 10; iii. 14; i. 15, dare 
operam); mapovola, presentia 
[of Christ] (i. 16); érlyvwors, 
cognitio (i. 2, 3, 8; ii. 20; cf. 
Rom. iii. 20?); dpxatos, ttord- 
ginalis (ii. 5). 

II. Differences from the render- 
ings in 1 Peter: 

tAnOiver Oa, adimpleri (i.2); mul- 
tiplicart (1 Pet. i. 2). 

éwOupla, concupiscentia (i. 43 ii. 
To; iii. 3); destderium (1 Pet. 
1. 143 li. 113 iv. 2, 3); so also 
2 Pet. us78. 

Thpev, reservare (ii. 4, 9, 173 iii. 
7)3 conservare (1 Pet. i. 4). 

III. Differences from the trans- 
lation of St Jude: 

Groyos, tHinrationadilis (ii. 12) ; 
muius (Jude 10). 

eet perive (id.); corrumpi 


1.] 


the two Epistles may have been received at the same 
time and yet have found different translators. The 
Epistle of St Jude and the second Epistle of St Peter 
may have been translated independently, and yet both 
have been admitted together into the Canon. But when 
the silence of Tertullian is viewed in connexion with the 
character of the version of the latter Epistle, the natural 
conclusion is that in his time it was as yet untranslated. 
The two lines of evidence mutually support each other. 

The translation of St James’s Epistle has several 
peculiar renderings ; but in this case no more can be 
said with confidence than that it was the work of a 
special translator. One or two words indeed appear to 
me to indicate that it was made later than the transla- 
tions of the acknowledged books, but they cannot be 
urged as conclusive’. 

The Latin text of the Epistle to the Hebrews ex- 
hibits the most remarkable phenomena. As it stands 
in the Vulgate it is marked by numerous singularities 
of language and inaccuracies of translation; but the 
readings of the Claromontane Manuscript are most in- 


THE OLD LATIN. 


cwevwxetobat, luxuriare vobiscumt 
(13); tt convivari (12). 

ddéat, secte (10); majestas (8). 

6 ¢dpos Tov oKOTOUS, caligo tene- 
brarum (17); procella tenebra- 
rum (13). 

Words marked + occur nowhere 
else in the New Testament Vulgate: 
those marked tt occur nowhere else 
in the whole Vulgate. 

1 The following peculiarities may 
be noticed in the version of St James: 

amos, tt affuenter (i. 5); ado- 
tns, simplicitas (2 Cor. vill. 23 
ix. 11, Gc.) 

olecOar, @stimare (i. 7); extstimare 
(Phil, i. 17). 

dyannrol, dilecti, dilectissimz (i. 
16, 19; ii. 53 so Hebr. vi. 9; 


1 Cor. xv. 58); elsewhere carts- 
simi (twenty times). 

dripdtew, + exhonorare (ii. 6) ; else- 
where inhonorare, contumelta 
afficere. 

odbtew, salvare (i. 213 V- 15, 20); 
generally salvum facere, saluus 
esse and jiert. 

mdnpoov, supplere (ii. 23)? else- 
where implere, adimplere. 

ayvos, pudicus (ill. 17, SO Phil. iv. 
8): elsewhere cas¢us, and once 
sanctus. 

GmorlOecOa, aljicere (i. 21, SO 
Rom. xiii. 12); elsewhere defo- 
nere (six times). 

paxapliw, + beatifico (v. II). 

aroheueiv, t delligero (iv- 2). 

olkripuwv, + miserator (v. I 1). 
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teresting and important. Sometimes the translator in 
his anxiety to preserve the letter of the original employs 
words of no authority: sometimes he adapts the Latin 
to the Greek form: sometimes he paraphrases a parti- 
cipial sentence to avoid the ambiguity of a literal ren- 
dering: and again sometimes he entirely perverts the 
meaning of the author by neglecting the secondary 
meanings of Greek words’. The translation was evi- 
dently made at a very early period; but it was not made 
by any of those whose work can be traced in other parts 
of the New Testament, and apparently it was not sub- 
mitted to that revision which necessarily attended the 
habitual use of Scripture in the services of the Church. 
The Claromontane text of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
represents I believe more completely than any other 
Manuscript the simplest form of the Vetus Latina ; but 
from the very fact that the text of this Epistle exhibits 
more marked peculiarities than are found in any of the 
Pauline Epistles, it follows that it occupies a peculiar 
position. In other words, internal evidence, as far as it 
reaches, confirms the belief that the Epistle to the He- 
brews, though known in Africa as early perhaps as any 
other book of the New Testament, was not admitted at 
first into the African Canon. ‘The custom of the Latins, 
as Jerome said even in his time, ‘received it not?’ 
Only a few words are needed to sum up the testi- 
mony of these most ancient Versions to our Canon of 


1 The Latin text of the Manu- i. 6, ro, 14; ii. Ts. Ih, CO, ie gs 


script is almost incredibly corrupt, 
from the ignorance of the tran- 
scriber, who accommodated the ter- 
minations of the words, and often 
the words themselves, to his ele- 
mentary conceptions of grammar, 
Still a reference to the readings in 
the following passages will justify 
the statements which I have made: 


iv. I, 3, 13} V. 11; vi. 8, 16; vii. 18; 
Xe 33. 

* It may be added that in the 
Claromontane Stichometry it is still 
called the Z7¢stle of Barnabas. There 
cannot, I think, be any doubt as to 
the identification. The number of 
orixot serve to identify the book. See 
App. D, No. xx. 
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the New Testament. Their voice is one to which we 
cannot refuse to listen. They give the testimony of 
Churches, and not of individuals. They are sanctioned 
by public use, and not only supported by private criti- 
cism. Combined with the original Greek they repre- 
sent the New Testament Scriptures as they were read 
throughout the whole of Christendom towards the close 
of the second century. Even to the present day they 
have maintained their place in the services of a vast 
majority of Christians, though the languages in which 
they were written only live now so far as they have sup- 
plied the materials for the construction of later dialects. 
They furnish a proof of the authority of the books which 
they contain, wide-spread, continuous, reaching to the 
utmost verge of our historic records. Their real weight 
is even greater than this; for when history first speaks 
of them it speaks as of that which was recognised as a 
heritage from an earlier period, which cannot have been 
long after the days of the Apostles. 

Both Canons however are imperfect; but their very 
imperfection is not without its lesson. The Western 
Church has indeed as we believe under the guidance of 
Providence completed the sum of her treasures ; but the 
East has clung hitherto to its earliest decision. Indi- 
vidual writers have accepted the full Canon of the West; 
but even Ephraem Syrus failed to influence the judgment 
of his Church. And can this element of fixity be with- 
out its influence on our estimate of the basis of the 
Syrian Canon? Can that which was guarded so jea- 
lously have been made without care? Can that which 
was received without hesitation by Churches which dif- 
fered on grave doctrines have been formed originally 
without the sanction of some power from which it was 
felt that there was no appeal? The Canon fails in com- 
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pleteness, but that is its single error. Succeeding ages 
registered their belief in the exclusive originative power 
of the first age, when they refused to change what that 
had determined. So far they witnessed to a great 
truth; but in practice that truth can only be realized by 
a perfect induction. And their error arose not from the 
principle of conservatism on which it rested, but from the 
imperfect data by which the sum of Apostolic teaching 
was determined. 

To obtain a complete idea of the judgment of the 
Church we must combine the two Canons; and then it 
will be found that of the books which we receive one 
only, the second Epistle of St Peter, wants the earliest 
public sanction of ecclesiastical use as an Apostolic work. 
In other words, by enlarging our view so as to compre- 
hend the whole of Christendom and unite the different 
lines of Apostolic tradition, we obtain with one excep- 
tion a perfect New Testament, without the admixture of 
any foreign element. The testimony of Churches con- 
firms and illustrates the testimony of Christians. There 
is but one difference. Individual writers vary in the 
degree of respect which they shew to Apocryphal writ- 
ings, and the same is true also in a less degree of single 
Churches; but the voice of the Catholic Church defi- 
nitely and unhesitatingly excluded them from the Canon. 
And in this decision as to the narrow limits which they 
fixed to the Canon, it appears that they were guided by 
local and direct knowledge. The Epistle to the He- 
brews and the Epistle of St James were at once received 
in the Churches to which they were specially directed ; 
and external circumstances help us to explain more ex- 
actly the facts of their history. The Epistle of St 


incomplete | James was not only distinctly addressed to Jews, but as 


2eSS. 


it seems was also written in Palestine. It cannot there- 
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fore be surprising that the Latin Churches were for some 
time ignorant of its existence. The Epistle to the He- 
brews on the contrary was probably written from Italy, 
though it was destined especially for Hebrew converts. 
And thus the letter was known in the Latin Churches, 
though they hesitated to admit it into the Canon, believ- 
ing that it was not written by the hand of St Paul. The 
Apocalypse again was acknowledged from the earliest 
time in the scene of St John’s labours: and the very in- 
definiteness of the addresses of the Epistle of St Jude 
and of the second Epistle of St Peter may have tended 
to retard and limit their spread. 

These considerations however belong to another 
place; but it is in this way, by combination with col- 
lateral evidence internal and external, that the earliest 
Versions are proved to occupy an important position in 
the history of the Canon. A fuller investigation would 
I believe establish many interesting results, especially if 
pursued with a constant reference to the present state of 
the Greek text; but for our immediate purpose the 
general outline which has been given is sufficiently accu- 
rate and comprehensive. It is enough to shew that the 
Versions exhibit a Canon practically—that they sanction 
no Apocryphal book—that they speak with the voice of 
early Christendom—that they go back to a period so 
remote as to precede all historic records of the Churches 
in which they were used. 
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CHAPTER. LY. 


THE EARLY HERETICS. 


Non periclitor dicere ipsas quoque Scripturas sic esse ex Det voluntate 
dispositas ut hereticis materias subministrarent. 


TERTULLIANUS. 


HE New Testament recognises the existence of 
parties and heresies in the Christian society from 
its first origin; and conversely the earliest false teachers 
witness more or less clearly to the existence and recep- 
tion of our Canonical Books. The authority of the col- 
lection of the Christian Scriptures rests necessarily on 
other proof, but still the acknowledgment of their au- 
thenticity in detail by conflicting sects confirms with 
independent weight the results which we have already 
obtained. It cannot be supposed that those who cast 
aside the teaching of the Church on other points would 
have been willing to uphold its judgment on Holy 
Scripture unless it had been supported by competent 
evidence. Custom and reverence might mould the be- 
lief of those within the Catholic communion, but sepa- 
ratists left themselves no positive ground for the re- 
ception of the Apostolic books but the testimony of 
history. 
Still further: even negatively the history of the 
ante-Nicene heresies establishes our general conclusions. 
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The first three centuries were marked by long and reso- 
lute struggles within and without the Church. Almost 
every point in the Christian Creed was canvassed and 
denied in turn. The power of Judaism, strong in 
widespread influence and sensuous attractions, first 
sought to confine Christianity within its own sphere, 
and then to embody itself in the new faith. The spirit 
of Gnosticism, keen, restless, and self-confident, seems tc 
have exhausted every combination of Christianity and 
philosophy. Mani announced himself as divinely com- 
missioned to reform and reinstate the whole fabric of 
the faith once (ama€) delivered to the saints. And still 
it cannot be shewn that the Canon of ‘acknowledged’ 
books was ever assailed on historic grounds up to the 
period of its final recognition. Different books, or classes 
of books, were rejected from time to time, but no at- 
tempt was made to justify the measure by outward 
testimony. A partial view of Christianity was substi- 
tuted for its complete form, and the Scriptures were 
judged by an arbitrary standard of doctrine. The new 
systems were not based on any historical reconstruction 
of the Canon, but the contents of the Canon were 
limited by subjective systems of Christianity. 

This important fact did not escape the notice of the 
champions of Catholic truth. Irenzus, Tertullian, Ori- 
gen, and later writers, insist much and earnestly on the 
fact that heretics sought to maintain their own doctrines 
from the Canonical books, fulfilling the very prophecy 
therein contained that there must needs be herestes. ‘So 
‘great is the surety of the Gospels, that even the very 
‘heretics bear witness to them; so that each one of them 
‘taking the Gospels as his starting-point endeavours 
‘thereby to maintain his own teaching’.’ ‘They pro- 

1 Tren. c. Her, Il. 11. 7. 
Cc. T 
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Chap. iv. |‘fess’ says Tertullian, ‘to appeal to the Scriptures: 

~ ‘| ‘they urge arguments from the Scriptures:’ and then 

he adds indignantly, ‘as if they could draw arguments 

‘about matters of faith from any other source than the 
‘records of faith’.’ 


The testi It has however been already noticed that they did 
jets ‘| not alll accept the whole Canon. How far they really 


how Z = is i 3 ~ 
gartial and | used our Scriptures as authoritative will appear in the 


as course of our inquiry; at present I only call attention to 
the general truth that they recognised an authoritative 
written word, which either wholly or in part coincided 
with our own. And the very fact that they did make 
choice of certain books whereon to rest their teaching 
shews that the use of Scripture was not a mere conces- 
sion to their opponents, but the expression of their own 
belief. 

We have seen that even in the Catholic Church 
various tendencies and lines of belief are reflected in the 
special use made by different Fathers of groups of 
Apostolic writings. In heretical books the same result 
is found in an exaggerated form. In this as in every- 
thing else heresy is special, limited, partial, where the 
Church is general, wide, catholic. -Differences which are 
exalted in the one into party characteristics and tests of 
communion or division are tolerated in the other as im- 
perfect and isolated growths or possible springs of some 
future and beneficent development. The one will define 
everything sharply now, whether in criticism or dogma 
or discipline: the other is content to know that the end 
is not yet, and to believe that in the broad range of 
truth ‘God fulfils Himself in many ways,’ 


1 De Prascr. Her. c. 14: Sed ipsi [non] possent de rebus fidei nisi ex 
de scripturis agunt et de scripturis litteris fidei. Cf. Lardner’s History 
suadent! Aliunde scilicet suadere of Heretics, Bk. 1. § Io. 
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But apart from this essential difference in the treat- 
ment of the whole subject, the character of the testimony 
of heretical writers to the books of the New Testament 
is strictly analogous to that of the Fathers in its pro- 
gressive development. In the first age, an oral Gospel, 
so to speak, was everywhere current; and all who as- 
sumed the name of Christ sought to establish their 
doctrine by His traditional teaching. Controversies were 
conducted by arguments from the Old Testament Scrip- 
tures, or by appeals to general principles and known 
facts. The conception of a definite New Testament was 
wholly foreign to the time. And while it has been seen 
how little can be found in the scanty writings of the first 
age to prove the peculiar authority of the Gospels and 
the Epistles, those who seceded from the company of 
the Apostles necessarily refused to be ruled by their 
opinions. 


§ 1. The Heretical Teachers of the Apostolic Age. 
Simon Magus—Menander—Cerinthus. 


The earliest group of heretical teachers exhibits in 
striking contrast the two antagonistic principles of re- 
ligious error. Mysticism on the one hand and Legalism 
on the other appear in clear conflict. By both the Work 
and Person of Christ are disparaged and set aside. In 
Simon Magus and Menander we may see the embodi- 
ment of the antichristian element of the Gentile world’: 
in Cerinthus the embodiment of the antichristian ele- 
ment of Judaism. Catholic truth seems to be the only 
explanation of their simultaneous appearance. 


1 It would be interesting to in- ation. In his school, if anywhere, 
quire how far the magical arts uni- we should look for an advanced 
versally attributed to Simon and his knowledge of Nature. 
followers admit of a physical explan- 
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It has been shewn that among the Apostolic Fathers 
one, Clement of Rome, was invested by tradition with 
representative attributes analogous in a certain degree 
to his real character, by which he was raised to heroic 
proportions. In like manner among the false teachers 
of the age Simon Magus a Samaritan of Gitte is invested 
by the common consent of all early writers with mys- 
terious importance as the great heresiarch, the open 
enemy of the Apostles, inspired as it were by the Spirit 
of Evil to countermine the work of the Saviour, and to 
found a school of error in opposition to the Church of 
God. The story of his life has undoubtedly received 
many apocryphal embellishments ; but, as in the case of 
Clement, it cannot but be that his acts and teaching 
offered some salient points to which they could fitly 
be attached. Till the recent discovery of the work 
‘against Heresies’, the history and doctrine of Simon 
Magus were commonly disregarded as being inextricably 
involved in fable ; but there at length some surer ground 
is gained. While giving a general outline of his prin- 
ciples, Hippolytus has preserved several quotations from 
the Great Announcement?, which was published under 
his name, and contained an account of the revelation 
with which he professed to be entrusted. The work 
itself cannot have been written by him, but it was pro- 
bably compiled from his oral teaching by one of his 


1 [Origenis] Philosophumena, sive 
omnium herestum refutatio, e Cod. 
Par. ed. E. Miller, Oxon. MDCCCLI. 
The work cannot be Origen’s; and 
scholars generally agree to assign it 
to Hippolytus Bishop of Portus near 
Rome. I shall therefore quote it 
under his name ; for though I think 
that the question of its authorship 
is not yet settled beyond all doubt, 
internal evidence proves that it must 
have been written by a contempo- 


rary of Hippolytus at Rome, if not 
by Hippolytus himself. Déllinger 
has presented the arguments in sup- 
port of Hippolytus’ claims in the 
most Satisfactory form. 


2"Amégacis, “Ambdacis peyddn. 
{Hipp.] adv. Her. vi.g sqq. ‘ An- 
nouncement’ hardly conveys the 


force of the original word, which im- 
plies an official or authoritative de- 
claration. 


} 
| 
| 


SIMON 


1] 


MAGUS. 


immediate followers: at any rate the language of Hip- 
polytus shews that in his time it was acknowledged as 
an authentic summary of the Simonian doctrine*. In 
the fragments which remain there are coincidences with 


- words recorded in the Gospel of St Matthew’*, and pro- 


bably with a passage in the Gospel of St John %Re- 
ference is also made to the first Epistle to the Corinth- 
ians, in terms which prove that it was placed by the 
author on the same footing as the books of the Old 


Testament’. 


Not only did the Simonians make use of the Canon- 
ical books, but they ascribed the forgeries current 
among them to ‘Christ and his disciples, in order to 


‘deceive those who loved 


Christ and his servants®’ 


They recognised not only some of the elements of the 
New Testament, but also the principle on which it was 
formed.- The writings of the Apostles were acknow- 
ledged to have a peculiar weight : Christians sought in 
them the confirmation of the teaching which they heard, 


1 Bunsen suggests Menander (I. 
54), apparently without any autho- 
rity. 

2 He quotes it constantly with the 
words Aéyer 6¢ 6 Zlywv, net. 

3 [Hipp.] adv. Her. V1. 16= Matt. 
iii. ro. The various readings are 
singular: éyyds yap Tov, onoly, 
h atvn mapa Tas pleas Tod dév- 
Spov K.T.A- 

Simon’s description of Helen 
({Hipp.] adv. Her. Vi. 19) as ‘the 
strayed sheep’ (7d mpbBarov 7d Te- 
mravnuevov) is an evident allusion to 
the parable in Luke xv. The sub- 
stitution of memAavnuevov for dmrohw- 
ds is to be noticed. Cf. Matt. xviii. 
12, 13 (7d TAAVWLEVOY...TOLS LN Te- 
mrav nuevos); Iren, c. Her. I. Sind. 
Bunsen ‘supposes that he combined 
the parable with the healing of the 
Syro-Pheenician’s daughter. Cf. Uhl- 


horn, Die Homilien, u. s. w. p. 296. 
4 id. VI. g: olknrypiov dé héyer 
elvat Tov dvOpwrov Tobrov Tov €& al- 
pdrov yeyernuévov (John i. 13) Kal 
Karouely év alta Thy amépaytov ov- 
vam tw plgav evar Tov Show poly. 

Bunsen (I. pp- 49, 55) considers 
the statement that Simon manifested 
himself to the Samaritans as the 
Father ([Hipp.] adv. Her. V1. 19) to 
be a reference to John iv. 21—23. 

5 adv. Har. Vi. 13: TobTo éorl, 
gnol, 7d elpnuévor ‘Tya ph ov Te 
Koop KaraxpiOapuev (1 Cor. xi. 32). 

8 Constit. Apost. VI. 16. 1: Otda- 
pev yap bre ol mwepl Liwwra kat KXe6- 
Buoy idbén owrTdgavTes Bibra éx’ dvd- 
pare Xpisrod cal Tay pabnr&v avrov 
mepupépovow els amdrnv Uuay TOV Te- 
prnkotrwv Xpurrov kal Nuas Tovs av- 
Tov dovdous. 


The Simon- 
tans recog- 
nised the 
authority of 
the Apostles. 
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and the seeming authority of their sanction gained ac- 
ceptance for that which was otherwise rejected. 

Menander, the scholar and fellow-countryman of 
Simon Magus, is said to have repeated and advanced 
his master’s teaching. His doctrine of the Resurrection, 
in which he taught that those who ‘were baptized into 
‘him died no more but continued to live in immortal 
‘youth’, reminds us of the error of Hymeneus and Phi- 
letus who said that the Resurrection was past already; 
otherwise I am not aware that anything which is known 
of his system points directly to the Scriptures. 

While Simon Magus represents the intellectual and 
rationalistic element of Gnosticism, Cerinthus represents 
it under a ceremonial and partially Judaizing form. The 
one was a Samaritan, the natural enemy of Judaism; the 
other was ‘trained in the teaching of the Egyptians’, 
among whom the interpretation of the Law had become 
a science. The traditional opponent of the one was 
St Peter; of the other St John; and this antagonism 
admirably expresses their relative position. St John 
however was not the only Apostle with whom Cerinthus 
came into conflict. Epiphanius* makes him one of those 
who headed the extreme Jewish party in their attacks 
on St Peter for eating with Gentiles, and on St Paul 
for polluting the temple. The statement in itself is 
plausible: an excessive devotion to the Law was a 
natural preparation for mere material views of Chris- 
tianity. 

Cerinthus was evidently acquainted with the sub- 
stance of the Gospel history. He must have known 
the orthodox accounts of the parentage of our Lord. 


1 Tren. c. Her. 1. _23. §: Resur- severare non senescentes et immor- 
rectionem enim per id quod est in tales. 
eum baptisma accipere ejus discipu- 2 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vii. 33% 
los, et ultra non posse mori, sed per- 3 Epiph. Her. XXvIll. 2—4. 
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He was familiar with the details of His Baptism, of 
His preaching, of His Miracles, of His death, and of 
His Resurrection’. ‘The Cerinthians, Epiphanius says, 
‘make use of St Matthew’s Gospel’ as the Ebionites do, 
‘on account of the human genealogy, though their copy 
‘is not entire....The Apostle Paul they entirely reject, 
_ “on account of his opposition to circumcision. But the 
_ chief importance of Cerinthus is in relation to St John. 
_ It has been said that he was the author of the Apoca- 
_lypse, and even of all the books attributed to the 
Apostle. And on the other hand it is the popular be- 
lief that the fourth Gospel was written to refute his 
errors. The coincidence is singular, and it is necessary 
to consider on what grounds these assertions have been 
made. 

The transition from Judaizing views to Chiliasm is 
very simple, and Cerinthus appears to have entertained 
Chiliastic opinions of the most extreme form. In the 
account which Eusebius gives of him this fact is dwelt 
upon as if it were the characteristic of his system. In 
the earliest ages of the Church the language of Chiliasm 
at least was generally current; but from the time of 
Origen it fell into discredit from the gross extravagances 
which it had occasioned. The reaction itself became 
extreme; and imagery in itself essentially scriptural 
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1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. 1. c. Epiph. ‘yeveadoylay Thy &oapkov. It is not 
Zc. What Epiphanius says (Her. known in what the mutilation of the 
Xxvill. 6) of Cerinthus’ teaching Gospel consisted. But that he did 
Xpurrdv memovOéva Kat éoravpacba. not remove the whole of the first 
pin 52 eynyéepbat, péddvew dé dvi- two chapters, as the Ebionites did, 
cracda. Srav f KaOddov yévnTat ve- appears again from what Epipha- 
Kpav avdoradts, is to be taken as de- nius says, Her. XXX. 14: 6 bev yap 
scribing Epiphanius’ deductions from KijpwOos kal Kaprokpas Ty avT@ 
his teaching, and not as giving Ce- xpapevor dj0ev map’ avrois evaryye- 
rinthus’ dogmas. Ma dmd THs apxis Tod xara Mar- 

2 Epiph. Her. XXVIII. 5: Xpav- Gator evayyerlou dia Tis yeveadoylas 
ra. yap T— Kara MarOatov evayye- BovdAovrat mapioTav éx ome pyaros Iw- 
Mw dard pépous Kal ody bAy dia Tiy oNP kat Maplas elvac tov Xpuordv. 
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and pure was confounded with the glosses by which it 
had been interpreted. The Apocalypse, though sup- 
ported by the clearest early testimony, was now viewed 
with distrust. ‘Some said that it was unintelligible 
‘and unconnected: that its title was false, for that it was 
‘not the work of John: that that was certainly not a 
‘revelation which was enwrapped in a gross and thick 
‘veil of ignorance’’ The arguments are purely subjec- 
tive and internal. There is not a hint of any histori- 
cal evidence for the opinion. The doctrine of the book 
was false, and consequently it could not be Apostolic. 
It became then necessary to assign it to a new author. 
Cerinthus it appears had written revelations, and as- 
sumed the Apostolic style’: it is possible that he had 
directly imitated St John: he was distinguished for 
Chiliasm ; and thus the conclusion was prepared, that 
he was the writer of the Apocalypse, and that he had 
ascribed it to St John from the desire ‘to affix a name 
‘of credit to his forgery ;’ to continue the quotation, ‘for 
‘this was the principle of his teaching, that the king- 
‘dom of Christ would be earthly, and consist in those 
‘things which he himself desired, being a man devoted 
‘to sensual enjoyments and wholly carnal.’ The Chi- 
liasm of Cerinthus is here distinctly brought forward 
as the ground of what can only be considered as a 
conjecture; and Dionysius, who gives the history of the 
conjecture at length, was unwilling to accept it as true. 
That the ascription of the Apocalypse to Cerinthus 
was in fact a mere arbitrary hypothesis resting on doc- 
1 Dionys. Alex. ap. Euseb. H. &. speaking of the Apocalypse of St 
II. ae of ae John, but of books written by Ce- 
or. fab. fHeret. 11. 3 (ap. rinthus in imitation of it. The theo- 
Routh, 11. 139). The famous frag- logy of the Apocalypse is wholly in- 


ment of Caius is ambiguous; ap. Eu- consistent with what we know of 


seb. A. Z. 111. 28 I may express Cerinthus’ views thes? 
my decided belief that Caius . not Christ. a a a 
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trinal grounds is further shewn by the extension which | 


was afterwards given to it. A body of men whom 
Epiphanius calls by a convenient name, which he him- 
self invented, Alogi, attributed nut only the Apocalypse 
but also the Gospel and the writings of St John gene- 
rally to Cerinthus’ and this purely on internal grounds, 
It was found difficult to reconcile the fourth Gospel 
with the Synoptists, and forthwith it was pronounced an 
Apocryphal book. Some theory was necessary to ac- 
count for its origin, and as one of the Apostle’s writings 
had been already assigned to Cerinthus, this was placed 
in the same category, in spite of its doctrinal character. 
The Epistles could not be separated from the Gospel ; 
and so’this early essay in criticism was completed. One 
important deduction follows from it. It may fairly be 


| concluded that the early date of the writings which bear 


St John’s name was acknowledged; and thus when his 
authorship was set aside they were assigned to a con- 
temporary of the Apostle, and not to any later writer. 
Nothing however can be more truly opposite to Ce- 
rinthianism than the theology of St John. The character 
of his Gospel was evidently influenced by prevailing 
errors; and though it is unnecessary to degrade it into a 
mere controversial work, it is impossible not to feel that 
it was written to satisfy some pressing want of the age, 
to meet some false philosophy which had already begun 
to fashion a peculiar dialect, and to offer a solution by 
the help of Christian ideas of some of the great problems 
of humanity. Cerinthus upheld a ceremonial system, 


1 Epiph. Her. 11.3. The history title Epiphanius simply wished to 
of the sect (if it can be so called) is include all those who rejected St 
very obscure, but we have only to John’s writings. See Credner [Volk- 
do with the fact, which is sufficiently mar], Geschichte d. NV. T. Kanon, p. 
supported by Epiphanius’ authority. 185, anm. 

It is very probable that under this 
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and taught only a temporary union of God’s Spirit with 
man. St John proclaimed that Judaism had passed 
away, and set forth clearly the manifestation of the 
Eternal Word in His historic Incarnation no less than 
in His union with the true believer. The teaching of 
St John is doubtless far deeper and wider than was 
needed to meet the errors of Cerinthus, but it has a 
natural connexion with the period in which he lived. 

This relation of the first heretics to the Apostles is 
of the utmost importance. Like the early Fathers, they 
witness to Catholic Truth rather than to the Catholic 
Scriptures: they exhibit the correlative errors as the 
Fathers embodied its constituent parts. The real per- 
sonality of Simon Magus and Cerinthus is raised beyond 
all reasonable doubt. The general character of their 
doctrine can be determined with certainty. And when 
we find the marks of activity of speculation, depth of 
thought, and variety of judgment in false teachers, can 
it appear wonderful that in the writings of the Apostles 
there are analogous differences? If the books of the 
New Testament stood alone, we might marvel at their 
fulness and diversity; but when it is found that their 
characteristic differences are not only stereotyped in Ca- 
tholic doctrine but implied in contemporary heresies, 
they fall as it were into a natural historic position. They 
are felt to belong to that Apostolic age in which every 
power of man seems to have been quickened with some 
spiritual energy. No long interval of time was then 
needed for the gradual evolution of the various forms 
of teaching which they preserve. Error sprung up with 
a titanic growth: truth came down full-formed from 
heaven to conquer it. 

But when it is said that the perfect principles of 
Gnosticism may be detected in these earliest heretics, I 


1] 


CERINTHUS. 


do not by any means ignore the vast developments 
which they afterwards received. In one respect the 
teaching of the Simonians and Cerinthians furnishes an 
important link between Catholic doctrine and the later 
Gnosticism of Valentinus or Marcion. In these systems 
the phenomena of the world are explained by the as- 
sumption of a Dualism—more or less complete—of a 
fundamental opposition between powers of good and 
evil. The creation was removed farther and farther 
from God, till at last it was ascribed to His enemy. 
The cosmogony of Simon Magus’ and of Cerinthus* 
occupies a mean position. In this the world is re- 
presented as the work of Angels, themselves the off- 
spring of God, who were also the authors of the Jewish 
Law and the inspirers of the Prophets. Against such 
a form of Gnosticism the Epistle to the Hebrews and 
the Introduction to St John’s Gospel speak with divine 
power ; but of the later developments there is not a trace 
in the New Testament. If however we suppose that any 
parts of it, the Pastoral Epistles for instance, or the 
Epistle of St Jude, had been written after. the Apostolic 
age, is it possible that no word should have betrayed a 
knowledge of the existence of such theories, when error 
was being combated with an intense feeling of its present 
danger? The books which claim to be Apostolic are by 
their very character the produce of the Apostolic age. 
Exactly in proportion as we take into account the whole 


1 There is some confusion in the 
account given by Hippolytus. In 
the first part, where he refers to the 
Great Announcement, the cosmogony 
of Simon appears to be expressed in 
a physical form. Fire is the funda- 
mental element of the universe. This 
I believe to be the original form of 
his theory. Afterwards in a pas- 
sage nearly identical with the ac- 


count of Irenzeus we read of a crea- 
tion by Angels, of an arbitrary Moral 
Law, of the secondary inspiration of 
the Prophets (adv. Her. v1. 1g: Iren. 
c. Her. 1. 23). Uhlhorn, wrongly I 
think, takes the opposite view of the 
relative dates of: the two systems 
(a. a. O. 293). 
2 Epiph. Her. XXVIII. I, 2. 
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history of Christianity in its developments within and 
without the Church, we find more surely that it implies 
a complete New Testament as its foundation ; that at no 
subsequent period was there an opportunity for the 
forgery of writings which are seen to be the sources and 
not the results of different systems of speculation. 
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While Simon Magus appeared in some measure as 
the author of an organised counterfeit of Christianity, 
claiming to be himself an Incarnation of the Deity, and 
opposing magical powers to the Apostolic miracles, 
Christians elsewhere came into contact with existing 
speculative schools, and often survived the encounter 
only to become ranged with their former enemies. In 
this way sects arose which were not called by the name 
of any special founder but by some general title. Pro- 
bably one of the earliest of these was the sect of the 
Naasseni, Ophites, or Serpent-worshippers. Hippolytus, 
professing to follow the order of time, places them in 
the first rank; and it is evident that their system was not 
a mere corruption of Christianity, but rather a more 
ancient creed into which some Christian ideas were in- 
fused. Consistently with this view Origen* speaks of 
Ophites who required all who entered their society to 
blaspheme Christ; the bitterness of which law may be 
best explained if we suppose that it was first framed 
against some Christianizing members of their own body. 
The Ophites The Christian Ophites whom Hippolytus describes 
Hippolytus. | appear to have been the first who assumed the title of 
Gnostics*, They professed to derive their doctrines 


The mix- 
ture of 
Christianity 
with earlier 
systems. 


The Ophites. 


1 
ah Cels. V1. 28. : cKxovTes wdvor TA Baby ywwoxew. CE. 
ado. Her. V. 6: mera 5€ rabra 1 Cor. ii. 10; Apoc. ii. 24. 
érexdherav éavro’s Tywarixors, pa- 


1.] 


through Mariamne from James the Lord’s brother’; and 
thus the authorities which he quotes may. be supposed 
to date from the age next succeeding that of the Apo- 
stles. Their whole system shews an intimate familiarity 
with the language of the New Testament Scriptures. 
The passages given from their books’ contain clear 
references to the Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, and 
St John; to the Epistles of St Paul to the Romans, the 
Corinthians (both Epistles), the Ephesians, and the 
Galatians; and probably to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
and the Apocalypse*. They made use also of the 
Gospel according to the Egyptians and of the Gospel of 
St Thomas*. 

The Peratici and the Sethiani are placed by Hippoly- 
tus in close connexion with the Ophites. The passages 
of the esoteric doctrine (4moppnta pvotypia) of the Pera- 
tici which he brings to light contain obvious references to 
the Gospel of St John, the first Epistle to the Corinth- 


THE OPHITES. 


1 adv. Har. Vv. j- 

2 The description of their opinions 
is constantly prefaced by the words 
gacty or dnol. 

3 The following list of references, 
which might be increased, will shew 
to what extent the Ophites made 
use of the New Testament Scrip- 
tures. 

St Matthew xiii. 33, 44, [Hipp.] 
adv. Her. p. 108 ; xill. 3 qq.) p- 113; 
xxiii. 27, Tdpor éore Kexoviauevor (cf. 
supr. p. 147), P- L113 vii. 21, P. 1125 
XX1. 31, P- 1123 ili. 10, p- 1135 Vil. 6, 
p- 1143 Vil. 14, 13, P- 116. 

St Luke xvii. 21, pp. 100, 108; 
xvii. 4, p. 102 (?); xvili. 19+ Matt. 
V. 48, P- 102, Xi. 33, P+ 103- 

St John iv. 10, pp. 100, 121; X. 
34+ Luke vi. 35, (Ps. Ixxxii. 6) p. 
106; iii. 6, p. 106; i. 3, 4, aS Lachm. 
p- 107 ; li. I—T12, P- 108; vi. 53 +Xill. 
33; 2d.+ Matt. xx. 23, p- 1093 V- 375 
Pp. 1093 X. 9, P» IIT; iv. 21, 23, P» 


II; Vi. 44, p. 1123 ix. 1, 1.9, p- 121. 

Romans i. 20—23, °c. p. 99 (as 
St Paul’s). 

1 Cor. il. 13, 14, P. 1123 X. II, p. 113. 

2 ICOrVsXee 2545) D- LE 

Gal. iii. 28, Gc. p. 92. 

Eph. iii. 15, pp» 97, 1053 V- 14, 
P- 104; ili. 5, p. 107; ii. 17, p. III. 

Hebsivs 11, P4972 

Apoc. il. 27, p. 104. 

4 Their use of the ‘Gospel en- 
‘titled according to the Egyptians’ 
(p. 98) and that ‘entitled according 
‘to Thomas’ (p. 101) does not prove 
that they ascribed to those books Ca- 
nonical authority. Generally indeed 
the references to the Gospels are to 
our Lord’s words, and I believe in 
every case anonymous. The passage 
quoted from the Gospel of St Tho- 
mas is not found in any of the pre- 
sent recensions of it. Cf. Tischen- 
dorf, Zvv. Apocr. Pref. p. xxxix. 
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ians, and that to the Colossians. The writings of the 
Sethiani again allude to the Gospels of St Matthew and 
St John and two of the Epistles of St Paul’. 

Apart from these special references the whole system 
of the Ophites bears clear witness to the authenticity of 
St John’s Gospel. Everything tends to prove that in 
them we see one of the earliest forms of heresy. A 
similar combination of Gentile mysticism with Jewish 
and Christian ideas troubled the Church of Colosse 
even in St Paul’s time. Irenzus himself speaks of the 
Ophites as the first source of the Valentinian school, the 
original ‘ hydra-head from which its manifold progeny 
‘was derived;’ and yet even they far passed the limits 
which St John had fixed for Christian speculation, and 
thereby witness that they belonged to a later generation. 

The Ophites, like Simon Magus, represent a system 
to which Gentile mysticism gave its predominating 
character: on the opposite side was ranged the famous 
sect of the Ebionites, by whom Judaism was made an 
essential part of Christian life. Like Cerinthus they 
received a mutilated recension of St Matthew’s Gospel? ; 


1 St John iii. 17 (7d elpynuévor, cf. 
Luke ix. 56), p. 1253 iii. 14, p. 1343 
i. I—4, p- 134 (wrongly divided by 
the editor?); vill. 44, p. 136; x. 7, 


p- 137. 1 Cor. xi. 32 (i ypagy) p. 
125. Col. ii, g (rd Aeyduevov) pp. 
124, 315: 


2 Matt. x. 34, p. 146. John iii. 
5) DP: 141; iv. 14, p. 1433 2 Cor. v. 
2, Pp: 143; Phil. ii. -6, 7, pp. 143; 
318. 

The account of the Ophites is 
concluded by a summary of the opi- 
nions of Justin a Gnostic. The use 
of Isaiah lxiv. 4 in his teaching (p. 
158) fully justifies the conjecture 
which I proposed above in p. 208, 
n. 3, and I think it very likely that 
Hegesippus had him in view when 


he wrote. In the quotations made 
from his writings there are apparent 
references to Luke xxiii. 46, p. 157; 
John iv. 14, p. 158; xix. 26, 74. The 
use of Amen as an angelic name (p. 
151) may point, as Bunsen observes, 
to Apoc. iii. 14. 

3 Iren. c. Her. 1. 26. 2: Solo eo 
quod est secundum Matthzum evan- 
gelio utuntur et Apostolum Paulum 
recusant, apostatam eum legis dicen- 
tes. Eusebius calls this Gospel that 
‘according to the Hebrews’ (. £. 
III. 27), and adds that the Ebionites 
‘made little account of the rest.’ 

This is not the proper place to enter 
on an accurate inquiry into the per- 
plexed question of the various forms 
of St Matthew’s Gospel. I believe 
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like him they wholly rejected the authority and writings 
of St Paul; but nothing I believe is known of their 
judgment on the Catholic Epistles. They cannot how- 
ever have received St John’s Epistles ; and his Gospel, 
though not specially mentioned, must be included among 
those of which ‘they made no account.’ 
One remarkable product of the Ebionite School still 
remains to be noticed, the Clementine Homilies’. The 
writer of this singularly interesting book was a deter- 
_mined adversary of the teaching of St Paul; and there 
can be no doubt that St Paul himself is referred to as 
‘the enemy whose lawless and foolish teaching some of 
‘the Gentiles accepted’ in opposition to the alleged 
preaching of St Peter’. Here then if anywhere we 
might expect to find clear traces of evangelic traditions 
different in character and contents from those preserved 
in the Canonical Gospels, if such traditions had been 
really current in the early Church, But the facts are 
entirely at variance with this natural expectation. There 


them to have been the following: 

(a) The original Avamean text. 

(1) A revision (?) of this in- 
cluded in the Peshito. 

(2) An interpolated text used 
by the Nazarenes, which con- 
tained the first two chapters, 
and is described by Jerome. 

(3) A mutilated and interpo- 
lated text used by the Ebi- 
onites. 

(8) An [Apostolic] translation in 

Greek. 

1 [ quote the Homilies only, because 
the Latin translation of the Recog- 
nitions has been modified by Rufinus. 
It may be noticed however that the 
passage in Recogn. I- 68 which limits 
the argument from Scripture to ‘the 
‘Law and the Prophets’ refers only to 
a discussion between Jews and Chris- 
tians, and does not contain any de- 
termination of the Christian view on 


the subject, as some have supposed. 
It should be added that the book is 
the product of an isolated speculator 
and cannot be supposed to represent 
a considerable society. This fact has 
been strangely overlooked in the con- 
clusions which have been hastily drawn 
from them. Comp. Lightfoot, Ga/a- 
tians, pp. 326 ff. 

2 Bp. Petri ad Fac. 2: Twes Tov 
ard éOvav 7d de éuod voutmov atre- 
doxluacay Kipvyua Tod éxOpot avOpw- 
mov dvoudy Tia Kal prvapwon mpoon- 
kdmevor idackadlay. Iam not aware 
that there is a clear reference to any 
of the Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment in the Clementine writings. 
Dr Tregelles (Canon Murat. p. 89) 
has however pointed out a striking 
coincidence of language elrep adds 
TH GAnbela owepynoa Gédets (Hom. 
XVII. 19) with 3 John 8. 


The Clemen- 
tine Homi- 
lies. 
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are references to about eighty different words of the 
Lord, and of those, so far as I have noticed, there is 
not one which contains anything essentially divergent 
from our Gospels, and there are not more than three or 
four which are not contained substantially in our Gospels’. 
Of the remaining quotations many are unquestionably 
free reproductions of the document, whatever it may 
have been, with which the writer was most familiar ; 
about ten agree very closely with the text of St Matthew’, 
one with the text of St Mark*, and one with the text of 
St John‘. The remaining passages agree in sense but 
not in letter with parallels in our Gospels, and of these 


parallels about four-fifths occur in St Matthew®. 


1 The references are given in the 
Introd. to Study of the Gospels App. 
D. 11. The sayings not contained 
in the Gospels which appear to be 
authentic are: (1) yiveoOe rpamegirac 
Sdxtwor (Hom. Il. 50, &c.); (2) Ta 
dry eet Set. waxadpros 56, onoly, 
6’ ov &pxera (Hom. X11. 29); (3) Hh 
dore mpdpacw TQ wovnp@ (Hom. XIX. 
2). Other sayings are more of the 
nature of glosses (1) 6 movnpds éorw 6 
mecpagiy (Hom. 111. §5): (2) ded rb ob 
voetre Td ehoryov Tov ypapav (Hom. 
Ill. 50); (3) Ta pvoTnpta éuol Kal rot 
viots Tob olkov wou guddéare. Comp. 
Is. xxiv. 16, LXX. Comp. Hom. 
XIX. 20. 

Of facts not noticed in the Gospels 
I have only noted the name of the 
Syrophcenician woman (Justin, Hov. 
II. 19); for the astronomical deduc- 
tions in Ii. 23, I. 6 f. can hardly be 
called facts. 

2 The passages which I have 
marked are: Hom. 111. 51 || Matt. v. 
17; ffom. II. 52 || Matt. xi. 28, xv. 
13; Hom. Il. 55 || Matt. xxii. 32; 
fom. V1i1. 4 || Matt. xxii. 14; (Hom. 
XI. 33 || Matt. xii. 42); Hom. xvitt. 
r5 || Matt. xiii. 35; Hom. XIX. 2 || 
Matt. vi. 13, xii. 26; Hom. xx. 7 I 
Matt. xii, 34. 


3 Hom. Ul. 57 || Mark xii. 29. In 
Hom. XIX. 20 Aw wal rois abroo 
Mabnrais kar idlay éwéhve THs 
Tay ovpavav Baoirelas wvoTnpia we 
have one of the few phrases peculiar 
to St Mark iv. 34: kar’ ldlav rots 
idtors wabnrais éréAvey wavta. This 
is the only place where émrAtw oc- 
curs in the Gospels. Cf. Uhlhorn, 
Die Homilien, u. s. w. 122. 

4 Hom. XIX. 22: “Ode xal [6 d- 
ddoKk]jados yudv mepl Tov éx -yeverqs 
mnpov kal avaBd\épavros map’ avrow 
éferd[fovor Tots wabyrats] ef ovTos 
qmaprev 7} ot yovets avrov tva 
TUPAds yevyna amexplyato’ obre 
obroés Tt jmaprev odre ol yovets 
avrov, adn’ va bv abrov | Pavepw- 
09 7 ddvaps Tou Qcov THs ayvolas 
lwuévn Ta duaprnwara. Cf. John ix. 
1,sqq- Uhlhorn, 128 ff. 

It may fairly be left for any reader 
to decide which is the earlier form of 
words tva gavepwOy Ta Epya Tov Geo 
év aire (John Ix. 3) or Wa dv adrot 
pavepwO7 7 dvvapus Tov Oeov THs 
dyvolas lwmévn Ta dpapTnuara. 

° Hom. XVII. § contains a close 
summary of a parable peculiar to 
St Luke (xviii. 6 ff.). See also Hom. 
XI. 20 || Luke xxiii. 34. 
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This is not the place to discuss the Clementine quo- 
tations at length. The writer was distinctly opposed to 
the Catholic Church, so that even if it could be shewn de- 
cisively that he used a Gospel which was not recognised 
by the Church, no conclusion could be drawn from that 
fact as to the coequal authority of such a document with 
the four Gospels in the Church itself. But the general 
summary just given shews that the quotations as a whole 
do establish one point of primary importance. They 
_shew beyond the possibility of doubt that our Gospels 
preserve with practical completeness all that was known 

and believed of the Gospel history throughout the early 
Church. This is what we are really concerned to know. 
If the Clementines had. exhibited a type of narrative 
or of discourses different from that of the Synoptists 
some perplexity might have arisen in determining which 
type was the earlier. As it is, they establish by un- 
_impeachable evidence that those who rejected St Paul 
accepted a record of the Lord’s teaching substantially 
agreeing with that of St Matthew’. 

The Clementine quotations supply yet another im- 
portant conclusion. In thirteen cases these quotations 
correspond with quotations in Justin Martyr. 

these corresponding quotations only three agree in dif- 
ferences from the canonical text, while the character of 
the two sets of quotations as wholes is markedly dis- 
It is impossible therefore to suppose that both 


similar 


1 The quotations in the Clementine 
Homilies have been examined with 
great care by Dr Sanday, The Gospel 
in the Second Century c.vi. Dr San- 
day attaches far greater importance 
than I can do to their testimony, but 
he arrives substantially at the results 
which I have given: ‘Either the 
‘Clementine writer quotes our pre- 


C. 


‘sent Gospels, or else he quotes some 
‘other composition later than them 
‘and which implies them.... The 
‘facts do not permit us to claim the 
‘exclusive use of the canonical Gos- 
‘pels. But that they were used, 
‘mediately or immediately, and to a 
‘greater or less degree, is, I believe, 


‘beyond question’ (pp. 186 f.). 
U 
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were derived from the same ‘ Petrine Gospel’ without 
admitting a looseness of quotation in Justin and the 
author of the Homilies which if once admitted is suf- 
ficient to explain how Justin’s quotations were derived 
from the canonical texts’. 

The evidence that has been collected from the docu- 
ments of these primitive sects is necessarily somewhat 
vague. It would be more satisfactory to know the exact 
position of their authors and the precise date of their 
composition. It is just possible that Hippolytus made 
use of writings which were current in his own time 
without further examination, and transferred to the 
Apostolic age forms of thought and expression which 
had been the growth of two or even of three generations. 
However improbable this notion may be, it lessens the 
direct argumentative value of the evidence, though it 
leaves the moral impression unimpaired. But it cannot 
be denied that each fresh discovery of ancient records 
confirms the authenticity of the books of the New Testa- 
ment, so far as it bears upon them. The earliest known 
teachers of heresy quote them generally as familiarly 
known to Christians: they shew that they place them 
on the same level as the Old Testament Scriptures by 
the forms of citation which they employ: they appeal 
to them as having authority with those whom they 
address; and since they used them in their private 


books, it is evident that they recognised their claims 
themselves’. 


1 See Note at the end of the Sec- 
tion: p. 289. 

? Eusebius in noticing the differ- 
ent translators of Scripture (H. 2. 
VI. 17) mentions that SyMMACHUS 
(c. 200 A.D.) was an Ebionite. He 
then adds: ‘And moreover notes 
‘(oropynpara) of Symmachus are 


‘still extant (¢épera:) in which he 
“appears to support the heresy which 
have mentioned, directing his 
‘efforts to the Gospel of St Matthew.’ 
The last phrase (pds 7d xara Mar- 
Baiov arorevouevos evaryyéXvov) is ob- 
scure; but if its meaning be that 
Symmachus exerted himself to shew 


- 
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the superior authority of the Ebi- 
onitic text of the Gospel of St Mat- 
thew, it still offers a singular proof 
of the general reception of the Ca- 
_nonical Gospel of St Matthew, though 
_Symmachus assailed it. But Ruffi- 
|nus, Jerome, and, following them at 
| a much later time, Nicephorus, sup- 


| NOTE TO 
| 
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posed that Symmachus wrote Com- 
mentaries on St Matthew, and the 
Greek will bear that meaning. Hie- 
ron. de Virr. Til. 34: [Symmachus] 
in Evangelium quoque kara Mardatov 
scripsit Commentarios, de quo et 
suum dogma firmare conatur. 
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THE CORRESPONDING QUOTATIONS OF JUSTIN MARTYR AND THE 


CLEMENTINE HomILIEs. 


In the following note I have endeavoured to collect all the cor- 


"responding quotations of Justin Martyr and the Homilies. 


General state- 


'ments on such points are apt to be misleading, and the student, with 
all the facts before him, can draw his own conclusions, or test the con- 
clusions of others. I have not thought it worth while to print the 
corresponding texts in our Gospels, for the one point to be decided is 
whether Justin and the author of the Homilies used the same record, 


that record not being one of the Canonical Gospels. 


Homilies. 


I. VIII. 21 épn Véyparra Kv- 
ptov tov Bedbv cov PoBnOjoy Kal 
avT@ NaTpevcets pbvy. 

Comp. Matt. iv. 10; Lu. iv. 8. 


2. Ill. 553 XIX. 2 pn “EoTw 
tua 7d val val, [kal] 7d ov ov 7d 
6é [yap] mepiccdy TovTwr ex TOU Tovn- 
pov éorly. 

See p. 154. 


3. WL 57 ylvecOe adyaol xal 
oixrippoves, ws 6 marnp, 6 év Tots 
ovpavots, ds dvaré\dex Tov AAtov Em” 
ayabots kal rovnpots, cal péper 
Tov veTov éml dixalors kai adl- 
Kows. 


Comp. Luke vi. 36. See p. E40. 


4- Ul. §5 én Olde yap 6 marnp 
bud 6 ovpdvios bre Xpynsere ToUTw 
amrdyvtwy mply abrov agicere. 


Comp. Matt. vi. 8, 32. 


5. XI. 35 &py IloAdol €Xevoor- 
-racmpés me ev evdtpacet mpopdtuy, 
Zrwhev 5€ elo AUKoL Apmayes’ ad 
toy Kapm@v adrav émvywioxere 
(-cec0e) avrovs. 
Comp. Matt. vii. 15. 


Fustin M. 


Dial. 125 (103) dmoxplvera...Té- 
ypamrat Kuprov rov Oedv cov 7 pockv- 
vyoets kal adr@ pdvw AaTpeEvoets. 


Apol. 1%. 16 ...éoTw 5& tudy 7d val 
val, kal 7d ov od 7d Se TeEpioody 
ToUTwWY é€K TOU Troynpod. 


Dial. 96; Cf. Apol. 1. 15. Tiveobe 
xpnarot Kal oixripuoves ws Kai 6 
maryp Uuav 6 otpdvios Kal yap... 
op@uev Tov Hrcov av’rod avaré\dovTa 
éml dxaplorous kal dtxalous kal 
Bpéxovra émi dclovs kal rorn- 
pous. 


Apol. 1. 15 olde yap 6 marnp 
duav 6 ovpdvios bre TovTwY xXpelav 
eéxere. 


Apol. 1. 16; Cf. Dial. 35. modXol 
yap Hkovow éml 7@ dvépuarl mov, 
zEwOev mev évdedumévor O€ppata 
mpopdrwv, eowbev de dures AvKoL 
dpmaryes’ éx Tv py wy auTay émryya- 
oecbe avrovs. 
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6. VI. 4 pwéuynuac... elrdvTos 
modXol éXevcovTat amd avaTrodGv 
kal Ououay dpxrov Te kal peonp- 
Bplas, kal dvaxdOjcovrac els KdX- 
mous ABpady, kal Ioadk cal “laxap. 

Comp. Matt. viil. 11. 


7. XVIIL 5 ...Aéywr Mi foBn- 
Ofre ard TOU aroKretivovTos TO 
cGpa TH Oe Pox wh Svvapévov Tt 
moinoa poBnOnre dé Tov duvdmevoy Kal 
cGpa Kal puxhy els Thy yéevvay Tod 
mupos Baretv. valrA€éyw vty, TOU- 
Tov poBHnonrte. 

Comp. Luke xii. 4 f. Matt. x. 28. 

8. XVIII. 4 Aéyer’ Ovddels eyrw Tov 
marépa ei wh 6 vids, cos obdé Tov vidv 
Tes oldev ef wh 6 marnp kal ols ay 
BovAnraco vids droxadt Wat. 

Comp. Matt. xi. 27. 


Q- XVIII. 3 ...267 M7 pe A\éve 
ayabév’ 6 yap ayabds els early, 6 
Taryp 6 €v Tots ovpavors. 

Comp. Matt. xix. 16. 


Io. XV. 5 dixawov épacxe eivar 
kal T@ TUMTOvTL avToD Thy cwaydva 
TapaTiOévatr kal rhv érépav* kal 
T@ alpovTe a’tod 7d iudriov mpocd du- 
Sédvac kal Td paddprov’ ayyaped- 
ove b€ pldioy cuvamépxecOar Svo 
kal boa To.aira. 


Comp. Matt. v. 39, 40. 


TL, XOX. 92 3) “Choma Xx.) ©: 
...elrew mécxero Tois aceBéow 


“‘Ymdyere els Td oKxdtos Td éEWrepov, 8 
qroluacey 6 marhp TG SiaBdrw Kal 
Tots ayyéAots avrod. 

Comp. Matt. xxv. 41. 


12. II. 18 adda val, pnolv, Kpa- 
Tovot péev THY KNeEtv Tos 5é Bovdo- 
wévots elaehOety od mapéxovar 

Comp. Luke xi. 52. 


13. XI. 26 ’Awhvy duiv \éyw "Hav 
wh avayervnbire bOare fdvTe els 
dvowa warpds, vlod, adylou rvet- 
Haros, ov ph elcédOnre els Tiv Bact- 
Nelav rv obpaydr. 


Comp. John iii. 3 ff. 
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Dial. 76 ...elrév, “Héovew ard ava- 
To\Gy kal dvcpay Kal avaxdAjoov- 
rat pera “ABpaay kal "Ioadk Kal 
"TaxwB év ry Bacihelg TGv obpayGr... 


Apol. 1. 19 ph poBetcGe Tovds 
dvacpovvras buas kal weTaTaA0Ta 
bh Suvauévous Te rojoat, ele’ HoB}- 
Onre 5€ Tov pera TO aATwoOavety 
Suvdpevoy kal Yuxny kal o@ua els ydev- 
vay éuBandetv. 


Afol. 1. 63; Cf. Dial. 100. ovdels 
éyvw tov matépa ei uH 6 vids, oddé Tov 
vidv ef un 6 warnp Kal ols dv droKa- 
AVW7 O vids. 


Dial. 101; Cf. Afol.1. 16 ...dae- 
xplvaro Tl we Nevers ayabor; els early 
dyabés, 6 maTjp wou 6 év Tols ovpay- 
ots. 


Apol. 1. 16 ...@pn ... Te rirrovrl 
cov Tiv ciayiva mwapexe kal Thy 
G&d\Anv* Kal rdv alpovrd cov Tov 
XtTGva HF 7d iwdriv wh KwrUoys 
...TavTl 5 ayyapevovtl ce ploy 
akodov Oncor dvo. 


Dial. 76 ...épn épetv ‘Yadyere els 7d 
oxétos 7d é&drepov, 6 roluacey 6 
mariip T@ caTavg kal Tots ayyé\os 
avrod. 


Dial. 17 ...rods krets €xere...Kal 
tovs elaepxomévous Ka vere... 


Afol. 1. 61 elrev “Av wh dvayevyn- 
Ore ob ph eloédOnre els Thy Bact- 
Aelav r&v ovpayav. 


Without entering into any detailed investigation I cannot but indicate 
the results to which these parallels lead. There are three cases (2; tetas) 
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in which the Clementine quotation agrees more or less with Justin’s 
quotation in a difference from our present Evangelic text. These coin- 
cidences have been already noticed (pp. 152 ff.). On the other hand the 
whole complexion of the corresponding quotations differs. A fair com- 
parison of them, therefore, lends no support to the belief that Justin 
and the author of the Clementines quoted from the same source, that 
| source not being one or other of the Canonical Gospels. Those who 
have assumed or asserted this conclusion can scarcely have considered 
the parallel quotations as a whole. It is indeed quite possible that 
the author of the Clementines quoted freely from ‘‘a Petrine Gospel” 
| inserting phrases from the Canonical Gospels, just as Justin quoted freely 
| from the Canonical Gospels inserting phrases from other forms of the 
Evangelic narrative. Into this question I do not enter!. All that is 
to be observed is that the Clementine quotations as a whole differ 
'from Justin’s (so far as there are materials for a comparison) at least 
as much as Justin’s differ from the Canonical texts. 


Chap. iv. 


1 Jt must be observed that the sayings xx.9.) The quotations are all such as 


which are quoted more than once in the 
Homilies are quoted almost always either 
in the same form or with very slight vari- 
ations, differing greatly in this respect from 


would be likely to be stereotyped in form, 
even if they were not quoted directly from 
a written text. Onthe other hand compare 
Hon. vit. 4 (dmep Exagros éavtg@ BovAetar 


Justin’s quotations. ‘The examples are: kaAd...... ) with Hom. xi. 32 (6 OédrE 
Hom. Ml. 51; Wl. 50; XVI. 20. Hom. Wl. 55; €avT@...... ys 
x1x.2. Hom. 11. 60; ul. 64. (Hom. xIx. 2; 


Basilides and Isidorus. 


§ 3. 


The case however does not turn wholly on anony- 
mous evidence. The account of Basilides given by Hip- 
polytus is composed mainly of passages from his own 
writings which fully establish the inferences which have 


been hitherto drawn’. The 


| 1 The conclusion that Hippolytus 

| quotes directly from Basilides seems 

| to me to be fully established by the 

}. following considerations. 

(a) The works of Basilides (his 
*Hényntixd) were well known. 
They were quoted (avrais \éfe- 
ow) by Clement of Alexandria 
and in the discussion of Arche- 
laus and Manes (c. 270 A.D.), 
and probably by Origen, so that 
they may have been easily ac- 
cessible to Hippolytus. 

(8) The quotations of Hippolytus 
are clearly taken directly from 


mode in which the books of 


some book. The author appears 
in the first person BovAopar 
betta, Aéyw (Philos. VII. c. 203 
Aéyw c. 2T). 

(y) The author whose exposition 
is quoted by ‘he says’ is iden- 
tified (as I must think) with 
Basilides by necessary implica- 
tion. At the close of the expo- 
sition we read rafra pév ody 
éorw & Kal Baowreldns pmudever 
cxordcas kara Thy Atyurror (c. 
27. At the end of Book vi. 
Hippolytus had said twuey rh 
Aéyer kal Baowdeldys) ; and in the 
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the New Testament are treated in these fragments shews 
that there is no anachronism in supposing that the earliest 
heretics sought to recommend their doctrines by forced 
explanations of Apostolic language. And yet more 
than this: they contain the earliest undoubted instances 
in which the Old and New Testaments are placed on the 
same level: the Epistles of St Paul are called ‘ Scrip- 
ture, and quotations from them are introduced by the 
well-known form ‘It is written’? If it seem strange 
that the first direct proofs of a belief in the Inspira- 
tion of the New Testament are derived from such a 
source, it may be remembered that it is more likely 
that the apologist of a suspicious system should sup- 
port his argument by quotations from an authority ac- 
knowledged by his opponents, than that a Christian 
teacher writing to fellow-believers should insist on those 


course of the exposition and in 
direct connexion with it pevyer 
Baowdelins, kadet 7d Tovodro Ba- 
oreldns, Sunpnra v2rd BaotXeldou, 
Baovreldns duacaped &c. Now 
inasmuch as Basilides had writ- 
ten on the subjects treated of, 
and his works were well known, 
nothing but the most cogent evi- 
dence could be sufficient to shew 
that this language is not to be 
understood in its plain and literal 
sense. 

(5) At the beginning of the ac- 
count Hippolytus says: "ldwmev 
obv mas Karadavds Baowdeldns 
éuod Kal “Ioldwpos xa mas 6 Tov- 
Tw xXdpos ovX amAds KaTaped- 
derat... And so in fact the school 
is distinguished in the exposition 
from the founder: c. 20 Toro [a 
doctrine quoted with ¢noi]... 
AaBbvres arardow... Soagain in 
a passage evidently belonging to 
the later phase of the heresy 
(c. 26, p. 240) we have xar’ avrovs 
and ¢doxovg. preceded and fol- 


lowed by the ¢yoi, and so again 
c. 27 (Dp. 243): 

(e) If the forms of quotation 
yéyparra and 7 ypady are re- 
markable as anticipatory of later 
usage, the phrase Td Aeydpevov 
év rots evayyeNors (John i. g) is 
no less remarkable as a trace of 
an early mode of citation. 

The arguments which are urged on 
the other side (e.g. Supernat. Rel. 
Il. 41 ff.) appear to resolve them- 
selves into the ‘foregone conclusion ’ 
that Basilides could not have quoted 
the Scriptures of the New Testament. 
Nor can I admit that all ‘learned 
criticism’ belongs to the very able 
but very narrow School of Tiibingen, 
so that a result which obtains their 
support can be said to be ‘admitted.’ 

1[Hipp.] adv. Her. vit. 26: 4 
ypagh Aéye’ ovK év OidaKTois dv- 
Opwrlvyns coplas Mbyos adr’ év Oida- 
Krots mvevmaros (1 Cor, ii. 13), VII. 25: 
ws yéyparrat, pnol* kal 4 Ktlows abt) 
ovorevdfe, «.7.X. Rom. viii. 22, 
&e. 
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testimonies with which he might suppose his readers to 
be familiar. 

Very little is known of the history of Basilides’. It 
seems that he was an Alexandrine, and probably of 
Jewish descent. He is said to have lived ‘not long 
‘after the times of the Apostles’? and to have been a 
younger contemporary of Cerinthus, and a follower of 
Menander who was himself the successor of Simon Ma- 
gus. Clement of Alexandria and Jerome fix the period 
of his activity in the time of Hadrian*; and he found a 
formidable antagonist in Agrippa Castor’. All these 
circumstances combine to place him in the generation 
next after the Apostolic age, and to shew that in point 
of antiquity he holds a rank intermediate between that 
of Clement of Rome and Polycarp. 

Since Basilides lived on the verge of the Apostolic 
times it is not surprising that he made use of other 
sources of Christian doctrine besides the Canonical 
books. The belief in divine Inspiration was still fresh 
and real; and Eusebius relates that he set up imaginary 
prophets Barcabbas and Barcoph (Parchor)—‘names to 
‘strike terror into the superstitious —by whose writings 


he supported his peculiar views*, At the same time he 


258. Euseb. 4. Z. Iv. 7 


1 Saturninus (or Satornilus) of An- 
3 Cf. Pearson, Vind. Zgn. 11. 7, ap. 


tioch is generally placed in close con- 


nexion with Basilides. He was a 
scholar of Menander, whose opinions 
he advanced. All the accounts of 
his doctrine’ appear to be derived 


from one source, and they contain 7) 


nothing which bears on the history 
of the Canon. [Hipp.] adv. Her. 
vil. 28; Iren. c. Her. 1. 24; Epiph. 
Her. XXIII. 

2 Archel. et Man. Disp., Routh, 
Rell. Sacr.V. p- 197 -.-Basilides qui- 
dam...a:- non longe post nostrorum 
Apostolorum tempora.... Cf. 26.1. p. 


Lardner, VIII. 350. 

4 Cf. supra, p. 95. 

5 Eusebius appears to consider 
the prophecies as forgeries (7. Z. Iv. 
. They may however have been 
‘Oriental books which he met with 
‘in his journey into the East,’ as 
Lardner suggests (VIII. 390). _ Isido- 
rus wrote a commentary on the pro- 
phecy of Parchor, which gives au- 
thority to the conjecture: Clem. Alex. 
Strom. Vi. 6. 53+ 
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appealed to the authority of Glaucias who as he proudly 
affirmed was ‘an interpreter of Peter*;’ and he also 
made use of certain ‘Traditions of Matthias’ which 


claimed to be grounded on ‘ 


private intercourse with the 


‘Saviour?’ It appears moreover that he himself pub- 
lished a Gospel’—a ‘Philosophy of Christianity’ as it 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom, VII. 17. 106. 
The Catholic tradition, it will be 
remembered, gave the same title to 
St Mark. 

2 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vu. 20: Ba- 
areldns Tolvuy Kal “Isidwpos 6 Baot- 
Neldouv mats yrows Kal padnris pa- 
aly elpnxévac Mar@lav avrots Aédyous 
amokpUpous os 7Kovce Tapa TOU Dw- 
Thpos Kar’ idlay di6axGels. Miller 
corrects the manuscript reading Mar- 
Olav into Mar@atov, wrongly I be- 
lieve. Cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 
17. 108. 

3 The few notices of Basilides’ 
Gospel or Commentaries are perplex- 
ing. Origen is the first who men- 
tions a Gosfel as written by him. 
Hom. i. in Luc.: Ausus fuit et Ba- 
silides scribere evangelium, et suo 
illud nomine titulare. This state- 
ment is repeated by Ambrose and 
Jerome, who cannot however be con- 
sidered as independent witnesses. 
In another passage.Origen has been 
supposed to allude to the Gospel of 
Basilides as identical with that of 
Marcion and Valentinus: raira 6é 
elpntat mpos Tovs amd Ovadevtivou Kal 
Baoctdeldou kal rods dd Mapklwvos,— 


‘€xovor yap kal avrol ras \étes (the 


quotations from the Old Testament 
in Luke x. 27) & T@ Kad’ éaurods ev- 
ayyeXly (Fr. 6 in Luc.). The last 
clause however need not refer to any 
besides the Marcionites. 

I am not aware that there are 
any more references to the work of 
Basilides as a Gospel; but Agrippa 
Castor mentions ‘four and twenty 
‘books (réccapa mpods rois [?] elxocr) 
‘which he composed on the Gospel’ 


(els ro evayyédcov) (Euseb, A. £. Iv. 


7); Clement of Alexandria quotes 
several passages from the twenty- 
third book (Strom. Iv. 12. 83 sqq-); 
and another quotation from the thir- 
teenth book (¢ractatus) occurs at the 
end of the ‘discussion between Ar- 
‘chelaus and Manes’ (Routh, v. p. 
197); and perhaps another in Origen 
Comm. in Rom. V. 1. p- 549, Heec 
Basilides non advertens de lege na- 
turali debere intelligi ad ineptas et 
impias fabulas sermonem apostolicum 
traxit...‘ Dixitenim’ inquit ‘apostolus 
‘ quia ego vivebam sine lege aliquando 
‘(Rom. vii. 9) hoc est antequam in 
‘istud corpus venirem....’ This con- 
firms the other definite references to 
Apostolic books in a remarkable 
way. 

There is nothing in the title incon- 
sistent with the notion that it was 
based on our Gospels: (comp. Hieron. 
de Virr. (ii. Legi sub nomine ejus 
(Theophilus) 72 Avangelium...com- 
mentarios) though this may be 
thought unlikely on other grounds. 

The character of the quotations 
from the Bénynrixd shews that these 
Commentaries cannot have formed 
part of a Gospel in the common 
sense of the word, but it appears 
that Basilides attached a technical 
meaning to the term: Evayyé\ov 
éort kar’ avrovds (the followers of 
Basilides) 7 r@v vrepxooulwy yvdats, 
as ded \wrat, qv 6 wéyas dpxwy ovK 
qmistaro. [Hipp.] adv. Her. vit. 
27; cf.26. May we not then identify 
the Commentaries with the Gospel in 
this sense, and suppose that the 
ambiguity of the word led Origen 
into error? 

Norton (II. p. 310) assumes that 
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would perhaps be called in our days—but he admitted 
“the historic truth of all the facts contained in the Canoni- 
cal Gospels’, and used them as Scripture. For in spite 
_ of his peculiar opinions the testimony of Basilides to our 
‘acknowledged’ books, as given by Hippolytus’, is com- 
_ prehensive and clear. In the few pages of his writings 
which remain there are certain references to the Gospels 
_ of St Luke and St John, and to the Epistles of St Paul 
to the Romans, Corinthians, Ephesians, and Colossians, 
to the contents of St Matthew, and possibly also to the 
first Epistle to Timothy’. In addition to this he appears 
to have used the first Epistle of St Peter*; and he must 
have admitted the Petrine type of doctrine through his 
connexion with Glaucias. And thus again, apart from the 
consideration of particular books, an Alexandrine heretic 
recognised simultaneously the teaching of StePaulaot 
Peter, and St John, while Polycarp was still at Smyrna, 
and Justin Martyr only a disciple of Plato. And the 
fact itself belongs to an earlier date ; for this belief 
cannot have originated with him, and if we go back 


the Homilies on Luke are not Ori- 
gen’s. In this I suppose he follows 
the rash conjecture of Erasmus. 
Huet, Orig. Ul. 3. 13- Redepenning, 
Origenes, 11. 69. 

1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. Vil. 27: Te- 
ryevnuévns dé THS vyevérews THS mpode- 
Snrwpevyns yeyove mavra dpolws Kar’ 
avrods Ta ‘mepl To Zwrhpos ws év 
rots evaryyerlous yeypamT ae. He gave 
a mystical explanation of the Incar- 
nation, quoting Luke i. 35 (id. § 26). 

2 See next note. Even if these 


are set aside there is no evidence to 5) 


shew that Basilides ‘ignored the 
‘Canonical Gospels altogether.’ 

3 The following examples will be 
sufficient to shew his method of quo- 
tation: 

St Luke i. 35, 
voy). Comp. Sanday, 


p- 241 (70 elpnué- 
lc. 195 ff. 


St Johni. 9, p- 232 (ro Ay. ev Tots 
evayy.); il 4, P- 242+ For the plural 
see p. 112, 0. 2. 

Romans viii. 22, p- 238 (@s yéypa- 
mrat), Pp. 241; V- 13) 14 (zd.). Cf. 
Orig. Comm. in Rom. C. 5- 

1 Corinthians il. 13, Pp. 24° (n ypa- 
gn); xv. 8, p. 241. 

2 Corinthians xii. 4, p- 24! (yé- 
pamr at). : 

Ephesians i. 21, pP- 23° 239; ili. 
3 P- 241+ es 

Colossians i. 26, p. 238 (Eph. iii. 
St Matthew ii. 1 sqq- P- 243- 

i Tim. ii. 6, p- 232 (?) Katpol 
16t0L. 

4 Clem. Strom. Iv. 12. 83 (1 Pet. 
iv. 1416), quoted by Kirchhofer, 


p- 416. 
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but one generation we are within the age of the 
Apostles. 

On the other hand Basilides is said to have antici- 
pated Marcion in the rejection of the Pastoral Epistles 
and of that to the Hébrews; but Clement intimates 
that these books were commonly condemned by those 
who ‘fancied’ that their opinions were characterized in 
them as ‘false-named wisdom;’ and there is no reason 
to suppose that this judgment was the result of any 
historical inquiry’. Jerome speaks of it as a piece of 
arbitrary dogmatism based on ‘their heretical authority,’ 
and unsustained by any definite arguments. 

Isidorus the son of Basilides maintained the doctrine 
of his father; nor need we believe that he differed from 
him in his estimation of the Apostolic writings. Some 
fragments of his works have been preserved by Clement 
of Alexandria, but I have noticed nothing in them 
bearing on the books of the New Testament. 


§ 4. Carpocrates. 


The accounts of Carpocrates are very meagre, and 
all apparently come from one source. He was an 
Alexandrine, and a contemporary of Basilides*. No- 
thing is said directly of his views of the Apostolic 
writings; but it is mentioned incidentally that he held 


1 Hieron. Pref. in Ep. ad Tit.: 
Nonnullas [epistolas] integras repu- 
diandas crediderunt: ad Timotheum 
videlicet utramque, ad Hebrzos, et 
ad Titum. Et si quidem redderent 
causas cur eas Apostoli non puta- 
rent, tentaremus aliquid respondere et 
forsan satisfacere lectori. Nunc vero 
cum heretica auctoritate pronuncient 
et dicant Illa epistola Pauli est, 
heec non est; ea auctoritate repelli 


se pro veritate intelligant, qua ipsi 
non erubescunt falsa simulare. 

Perhaps we may refer to this school 
the general statement of Clement, td 
Tavrns Eheyxouevar THs pws (1 Tim. 
Vi. 20) of amd T&v aipécewv Tas rpds 
Tiuodeov aberotow émicronds (Strone. 
II. 11, § 52). 

2 Clem. Alex. Stvom. 
Iren. c. Her. 1. 25, 


Illes 


i 


Ls 


the Apostles themselves—‘Peter and Paul and the 
‘rest’—as nowise inferior to Christ Himself’. This 


CARPOCRATES. 


| opinion followed naturally from his views of the Person 
of Christ; but the close juxtaposition of St Peter and 


St Paul is worthy of notice. 
From another passage in Irenzus it may be con- 


cluded that the Carpocratians received our Canonical 


| expositions. 


Gospels, adapting them to their own doctrine by strange 
Thus they applied the parable of the man 
and his adversary to the relation of man to the devil, 
whose office they held it to be ‘to convey the souls of 
‘the dead to the Prince of the world, who in turn gave 
‘them to an attendant spirit to imprison in another 
‘body, till they had been engaged in every act done in 
‘the world®’ 

The key-word of the system of Carpocrates in itself 
bore witness to the teaching of St Paul and St John. 
‘Men are saved, he said, ‘by faith and love®,;’ but the 
corollary which he drew from this truth on the essential 
indifference of actions seems to shew that he did not 
combine the teaching of St James with that of the other 
Apostles*. 


1 Tren. c. Her. 1. 25.2. [Hipp.] 
adv. Her. Vu. 31. Epiphanius (Her. 
XXVII. 2) says Iérpov cai’ Avdpéov 
xat Ilavdov. I do not know how to 
explain the special mention of St 47- 
drew. His connéxion with St Peter 
affords scarcely sufficient reason. 

2 Tren. c. Har. 1. 25. 4+ 

3 Tren. c. Her. 1. 25. 5: Sia ml- 
crews yap kal dydans owfecbau Ta 
5é Aouad adidpopa bvTa Kara THY 
ddgav Tov dvOparuv wh pev ayaa 
1h 68 Kaxd voulferPa, ovdevds pice 
KaKod UmdpXoVTos. 


4 The fragments of Zpziphanes 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. 111. 2.6 sqq.) the 
sen of Carpocrates contain no direct 
scriptural quotations ; but the whole 
argument on justice reads like a com- 
ment on Matt. v. 45. The passage 
in § 7, wh ouvels 7d Too amooTb\ou 
pnrov dévyovros* dud vdéuou Thy apap- 
rlav éyvwy (Rom. vii. 7), is a remark 
of Clement’s, cvmels referring to pyclv 
in the former sentence. It is neces- 
sary to notice this, as the words have 
been quoted as used by Epiphanes. 
Cf. Epiph. Her. XXXII. 4. 
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§ 5. Valentinus. 


Shortly after Basilides began to propagate his doc- 
trines another system arose at Alexandria, which was 
the result of similar causes, and was moulded on a 
similar type. Its author Valentinus was like Basilides 
probably an Egyptian, and his writings betray a famili- 
arity with Jewish opinions. After the example of the 
Christian teachers of his age he went to Rome, which 
he chose as the centre of his labours. Irenzeus relates 
that ‘he came there during the episcopate of Hyginus, 
‘was at his full vigour in the time of Pius, and con- 
‘tinued there till the time of Anicetus*’ Thus he was 
at Rome when Polycarp came on his mission from the 
Eastern Church; and Marcion may have been among 
his hearers. His testimony is as venerable in point of 
age as that of Justin; and he is removed by one genera- 
tion only from the time of St John. 

Just as Basilides claimed through Glaucias the autho- 
rity of St Peter, Valentinus professed to follow the 
teaching of Theodas a disciple of St Paul®. The cir- 
cumstance is important; for it shews that at the begin- 
ning of the second century, alike within and without the 
Church, the sanction of an Apostle was considered to be 
a sufficient proof of Christian doctrine; and Tertullian 
says that in this he differed from Marcion, that he at 
least professed to accept ‘the whole Instrument,’ per- 
verting the interpretation where Marcion mutilated the 
text’. The few unquestionable fragments of Valen- 


1 Cf. Epiph. Her. xxxi.2. Mas- Alius manu scripturas, alius sensus 


suet, Diss. I. 1. 1 expositione intervertit. Neque enim 
* Tren. ¢. Her. 111. 4. 3 (ap. Euseb. si Valentinus integro Instrumento 
VERO ONG 1S uti videtur, non callidiore ingenio 


3 Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 17.106. quam Marcion {manus intulit veri- 
4 Tertull. de Prescr. Heret. 38: tati?]. Marcion enim exserte et pa- 
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ics ne eee 


tinus? contain but little which points to passages of Scrip- 
ture?. If it were clear that the anonymous quotations in 
Hippolytus were derived from Valentinus himself® the list 
would be much enlarged, and include a citation of the 


Epistle to the Ephesians as 


‘Scripture,’ and clear refer- 


ences to the Gospels of St Luke and St John, to I Corin- 


thians‘, perhaps also to the 


the first Epistle of St John®. 


lam machzera non stylo usus est: 
quoniam ad materiam suam ceedem 
scripturarum confecit. Valentinus 
autem pepercit: quoniam non ad ma- 
teriam scripturas, sed materiam ad 
scripturas excogitavit: et tamen plus 
abstulit et plus adjecit, auferens pro- 
prietates singulorum quoque verbo- 
rum et adjiciens dispositiones non 
comparentium rerum. By ute videtur 
I understand that Tertullian describes 
the profession of Valentinus; not that 
he expresses any doubt as to the fact. 

1 Very little is known of the writ- 
ings of Valentinus. Clement quotes 
Homilies and Letters; and in the 
Dialogue against Marcion a long pas- 
sage is taken from his treatise ‘On 
the Origin of Evil.’ 

2 Clem. Strom. I. 20. 114. St 
Matt. v. 8; xix. 17. In the latter 
place the reading of Valentinus was 
probably els éo7lv ayabos, 6 mar7p* 
which is also given by Clement 
‘Strom. V. 64 (els ayabds 6 maTnp) and 
the remarkable Latin MS. e, which 
bears a remarkable resemblance to iD: 
D itself reads simply els éorlv dyads. 
Clem. Stvont. IV. 13. 92- Rom. i. 20. 

3 In the former editions of this essay 
I assigned these anonymous passages 
to Valentinus. If Valentinus ‘heard’ 
one ‘who was acquainted with St 
Paul’ (Clem. /. ¢-) internal evidence 
cannot be urged against the view. 


But a fresh and careful examination pp 


of the whole section of Hippolytus 
makes me feel that the evidence is so 


uncertain, that I cannot be sure in $7 


this case, as in the case of Basilides, 
that Hippolytus is quoting the words 


Epistle to the Hebrews and 


of the founder. I am therefore un- 
willing any longer to use an authority 
which can fairly be challenged. At 
the same time there is very much to be 
urged in favour of the opinion that 
the quotations are from Valentinus. 
In cc. 29—38 Hippolytus appears 
to deal with the opinions of Valen- 
tinus (ra TO Ovarertivye SokovvTa): in 
cc. 38—35 he deals with the opinions 
of the Valentinian school (ol amd rijs 
Odadevrivov cxodjs)- In the first great 
division he notices divergences of in- 
terpretation which had arisen on 
points of the Master’s teaching among 
later Valentinians, but always goes 
back to ‘he says.’ In the second di- 
vision he quotes constantly by name 
the authorities whom he uses. It 
further appears that he was ac- 
quainted with writings of Valentinus 
(c. 37 p- 1983 C- 42 P- 203). . 

I cannot but add that the whole 
system of Valentinus is unintelligible 
to me unless the Gospel of St John 
is presupposed. Can any one sup- 
pose that the Hebdomas of Valen- 
tinus, vots, ad7jbea, Néyos, Fw, dv- 
Opwos, éxkdnola, 6 TaTHp, Was earlier 
than St John’s Gospel or independent 
of it when compared with that of Si- 
mon, vods, émivoua, dvoua, pwr, oye- 
ous, evOvunoLs, © éoTws, oTdS, TTNTO- 
pevos ((Hipp-] adv. Har. WV. 51)? 
Compare Sanday, Zhe Fourth Gospel, 
. 8 ff. 

4 In vi. 35 (Rom. vill. rr) the true 
reading is, I believe, pact and not 
ol. 

5 The references are: 


St Luke i. 35 (Gyo Is a predi- 
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But though no charge is brought against Valentinus 
of mutilating the Canon or the books of the New Testa- 
ment, he is said to have introduced verbal alterations, 
‘correcting without hesitation’ as well as ‘introducing 
‘new explanations’ And his followers acted with 
greater boldness, if the words of Origen are to be taken 
strictly, in which he says that ‘he knows none other who 
‘have altered the form (uetayapatavtas) of the Gospel 
‘besides the followers of Marcion, of Valentinus, and, as 
‘he believes, of Lucanus’.’ However this may be, the 
whole question belongs rather to the history of the text 
than to the history of the Canon; and the statement of 
Tertullian is fully satisfied by supposing that Valentinus 
employed a different recension from that of the Vetus 
Latina. But it is of consequence to remark that textual 
differences even in heretical writings attracted the notice 
of the early Fathers; and is it then possible that they 
would have neglected to notice graver differences as to 
the authority or reception of books of the New Testa- 
ment if they had really existed? Their very silence is 
a proof of the general agreement of Christians on the 
Canon; a proof which gains irresistible strength when 


cate); [Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 35 (rd 
elpnuévor). 

St John x. 8; 2d. vi. 35. 

1 Corinth. ii. 14; 2d. VI. 34. xv. 8; 
ch, 20. 30. 

Ephes. iii. 5 ; 26. VI. 35. iii. 14—18; 
2b. 34 (h ypagy). 

Hebr. xii. 225 cf.26. vi. 30. 

1 John iv. 8; cf. 2d. v1. 29. 

Inan obscure passage (Clem. Strom. 
vi. 6. 52) Valentinus contrasts ‘what 
‘is written in popular books (razs 
“dnuwootos BiBdos) with that which 
‘is written in the Church’ (ra yeyp. 
év ry éxxd.). By ‘popular books’ 
Clement understands ‘either the 
‘Jewish or Gentile writings.’ The 


antithesis seems to involve the idea 
of an ecclesiastical Canon. 

1 Tertull. de Prescr. Heret. 30: 
Item Valentinus aliter exponens, et 
sine dubio emendans, hoc omnino 
quicquid emendat ut mendosum re- 
tro anterius fuisse demonstrat. The 
connexion of the passage requires the 
reading anterius for alterius. Cf. 
p- 298, note 4. 

2 Orig. c. Cels. 11. 27. I have 
already given an explanation of the 
passage in which Origen has been 
supposed to connect the Gospel of 
Marcion with that of Valentinus: 
P+ 294, Ne 3- 
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combined with the natural testimony of heretical writ- 
ings, and the partial exceptions by which it is occasion- 
ally limited. 

The Valentinians however are said to have composed 
a new Gospel: ‘casting aside all fear, and bringing for- 
‘ward their own compositions, they boast that they have 
‘more Gospels than there really are. For they have 
‘advanced to such a pitch of daring as to entitle a book 
‘which was composed by them not long since the Gospel 
‘of Truth, though it accords in no respect with the 
‘Gospels of the Apostles; so that the Gospel in fact 
‘cannot exist among them without blasphemy. For if 
‘that which they bring forward is the Gospel of Truth, 
‘and still is unlike those which are delivered to us by 
‘the Apostles—they who please can learn how from the 
‘writings themselves—it is shewn at once that that which 
‘is delivered to us by the Apostles is not the Gospel 
‘of Truth!’ What then was this Gospel? If it had 
been a history of our Blessed Lord, and yet wholly at 
variance with the Canonical Gospels, it is evident that 
the Valentinians could not have received these—nor in- 
deed any one of them—as they undoubtedly did. And 
here then a new light is thrown upon the character of 
some of the early Apocryphal Gospels, which has been 
in part anticipated by what was said of the Gospel of 
Basilides?. The Gospels of Basilides and Valentinus 
contained their systems of Christian doctrine, their views 
of ‘the Gospel’ philosophically and not historically’. 


1 Tren. c. Her. Wl. 11.9. In the I can see no reason for doubting the 


last clause I have adopted the punc- 
tuation proposed by Mr Norton (II. 
305). The common reading gives 
the same sense. 

I believe that no mention of this 
Gospel occurs elsewhere, except in 
[Tert.] de Prescr. Haret. c- 49. But 


correctness of Irenzeus’ statement. 
The book may have been brought 
prominently under his notice with- 
out having had any permanent au- 
thority among the Valentinians. 

2 Cf. p. 294, N- 3- 

3 This common use of the word 


Chap. iv. 


and to have 
used another 


Gospel. 
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The writers of these new Gospels in no way necessarily 
interfered with the old. They sought, as far as we can 
learn, to embody their spirit and furnish a key to their 
meaning, rather than to supersede their use. The Valen- 
tinians had more Gospels than the Catholic Church, since 
they accepted an authoritative doctrinal Gospel. 

The titles of some of the other Gnostic Gospels 
confirm what has been said. Two are mentioned by 
Epiphanius in the account of those whom he calls 
‘Gnostics, as if that were their specific name, the 
Gospel of Eve and the Gospel of Perfection. Neither of 
these could be historic accounts of the Life of Christ, 
and the slight description of their character which he 
adds illustrates the wide use of the word ‘Gospel.’ The 
first was an elementary account of Gnosticism, ‘based on 
‘foolish visions and testimonies, called by the name of 
‘Eve, as though it had been revealed to her by the 
‘serpent’.’ The second was a ‘seductive composition, no 
‘Gospel, but a consummation of woe” 

The analogy of the title of this Gospel of Perfection 
leaves little doubt as to the character of the Gospel of 
Truth. Puritan theology can furnish numerous similar 


occurs in Rey. xiv. 6; which passage 
has given rise in our own days to 
the strangest and most widespread 
Apocryphal ‘Gospel’—that of the 
Mormonites—which the world has 
yet seen. 

The ‘ Gospel of Marcion’ may seem 
an exception, but it will be remem- 
bered that he called it the Gospel of 
Christ—Christianity, in other words, 
as seen in the life of Christ. Our 
Canonical Gospels recognise the hu- 
man teacher by whom it is conveyed 
to us: evayyédov Xpisrod kara Mar- 
Gatov, 

1 Epiph. Her. xxvi. 2: els 8voma 
yap airys [Evas] d0ev ds evpotons 
TO bvoua ris yuuoews é& dmoKxahd- 


Yews Tod AadjoavTos alry Spews o1r0- 
pay vrorlOevrt...dpuavra 5é amd pw- 
pov waprupidy kal érraciav... 

In the next section Epiphanius 
quotes a passage from it containing 
a clear enunciation of Pantheism 
which is of great interest. 

2 Epiph. 7. c.: élrdacrov elod- 
yourw aywyiudy te rolnua, @ mown- 
Tevuart éméBevto bvoma, evaryyédov 
TedELWoEWS TOTO PdskovTes* Kal ady- 
O&s ovK evaryyéhuov Toro dAAd méy- 
ous Tedelwors. 

Mr Norton has insisted very justly 
on the fact that the Apocryphal Gos- 
pels were speculative or mystical 
treatises and not record’ of the Life 
of Christ: 11. pp. 302 ff. 


1] 


titles. And the partial currency of such a book among 
the Valentinians offers not the slightest presumption 
against their agreement with Catholic Christians on the 
exclusive claims of the four Gospels to be the records of 
Christ’s life. These they took as the basis of their 
speculations ; and by the help of Commentaries endea- 
youred to extract from them the principles which they 
maintained. But this will form the subject of the next 


HERACLEON. 


section. 


§ 6. Heracleon. 


The history of Heracleon the great Valentinian 
commentator is full of uncertainty. Nothing is known 
of his country or parentage. Hippolytus classes him 
with Ptolemzus as belonging to the Italian school of 
Valentinians?; and we may conclude from this that he 
chose the West as the scene of his labours. Clement 
describes him as the most esteemed of his sect’, and 
Origen says that ‘he was reported to have been a 
‘familiar friend of Valentinus*’ If we assume this 
statement to be true, his writings cannot well date later 
than the first half of the second century‘; and he claims 
the title of the first commentator on the New Testa- 


ment. 


1 [Hipp.] adv. Her. Vi. 35+ kal 
yéyovev éyredbev } SdacKkadla auT OV 
dunpnuevn, Kal Karetrar 7) pev avaTo- 
ruKh Tis ddacKkarla Kar’ avrovs 7) Oe 
Trarduoriky. Ob per dro THs “ITa- 
Nas, Gv éorly ‘Hpaxdéwy cal ILrone- 
paios, pasty, x.r.X. Clement of Alex- 
andria made émroual ék trav Q¢c0d6- 
Tov Kal THS GVATONLKTS KaNov- 
pévns SidacKkaNlas. 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom. IV- 9- 73+ 6 
rns Ovadevtivou oXOAFS SoKypwraros. 

3 Comm. in Joan. Tom. It. § 8. 


C. 


4 Epiphanius indeed speaks of him 
as later than Marcus (Wer. XXXVI. 
2). The exact chronology of the 
early heretics is very uncertain. In 
fact at least all those with whom we 
have to do at present must have been 
contemporaries. It is surprising that 
Irenzeus mentions Heracleon only 
once in passing (II. 4- 1), since he 
was closely associated with Ptole- 
mzeus against whom the work of 
Irenzeus was specially directed. 
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There is no evidence to determine how far the Com- 
mentaries of Heracleon extended. Fragments of his 
comments on the Gospels of St Luke and St John have 
been preserved by Clement of Alexandria and Origen. 
And the very existence of these fragments shews clearly 
the precariousness of our information on early Christian 
literature. Origen quotes his comments on St John re- 
peatedly, but gives no hint that Heracleon had written 
anything else. Clement refers to his interpretation of a 
passage of St Luke and is silent as to the Commentary 
on St John’. Hippolytus makes no mention of either. 

The fragments contain allusions to the Gospel of St 
Matthew, to the Epistles of St Paul to the Romans and 
the first to the Corinthians, and to the second Epistle to 
Timothy’; but the character of the comments themselves 
is the most striking testimony to the estimation in which 
the Apostolic writings were held. The sense of the 
Inspiration of the Evangelists—of some providential 
guidance by which they were led to select each fact in 
their history and each word in their narrative—is not 


more complete in Origen. 


The first Commentary on 


the New Testament exhibits the application of the same 


laws to its interpretation as 
Testament. The slightest 


? Clem. Alex. Strom. Iv. 9. 73 sq. 
Todrov éfnyouuevos tov rémov (i.e. 
Luke xii. rr f.). Clement is a perfectly 
competent witness to the fact that 
Heracleon did comment on this pas- 
sage of St Luke; but it cannot be 
certainly deduced from his words 
that Heracleon wrote a continuous 
Commentary on the Gospel. This 
is indeed unlikely. The second pas- 
sage is commonly referred to his 
Commentary on St Luke (ap. Clem. 
Alex. Frag. Eclog. Proph. § 25): 
Eo. dé ws dnow ‘Hpaxdéwy mupl Ta 


were employed in the Old 
variation of language was 


Gra tov ohpayigouevwv Karernut- 
vavTo oltws akovcavTes TO admocToAL- 
kov. Cf. Iren.c. Her. 1.25.6. The 
reference is to the ‘ baptism with fire’ 
(Luke iii. 16). 

2 The references are: 

St Matthew viii.12; Orig. 7 Joan. 
Tom. XIII. § 59. 

Romans xii. 1; Orig. dd. § 25. i. 
25; td. § 19. 

1 Corinthians, Orig. zd. § 59. 

2 Timothy ii. 13; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. 1. 1. c. 
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conceal hidden truths. The whole record was found to 
be pregnant with spiritual meaning, conveyed by the 
teaching of events in themselves real and instructive. 
It appears also that differences between the Gospels 
were felt, and an attempt made to reconcile them’. 
And it must be noticed that authoritative spiritual 
teaching was not limited to our Lord’s own words, but 
the remarks of the Evangelist also were received as 
possessing an inherent weight®. 

The introduction of Commentaries 
strongest belief in the authenticity and authority of the 
New Testament Scriptures; and this belief becomes 
more important when we notice the source from which 
they were derived. They took their rise among heretics, 
and not among Catholic Christians. Just as the earliest 
Fathers applied themselves to the Old Testament to 
bring out its real harmony with the Gospel, so heretics 
endeavoured to reconcile the Gospel with their own 
systems. Commentaries were made where the want for 
them was pressing. But unless the Gospels had been 
generally accepted the need for such works would not 
have been felt. Heracleon wes forced to turn and 


implies the | ze rise of 
Commenta- 
ries among 


heretics. 


1 I cannot help quoting one criti- 
cism which seems to me far truer in 
principle than much which is com- 
monly written on the prepositions of 
the New Testament. Writing on 
Luke xii. 8 he remarks: ‘ With good 
‘reason Christ says of those who con- 
‘fess Him in me (6mon. év épot), but 
“of those who deny Him me (apy. pe) 
‘only. For these even if they con- 
‘ fess Him with their voice deny Him, 
‘since they confess Him not in their 
‘action. But they alone make con- 
‘fession in Him who live in the con- 
‘fession and action that accords with 
‘Him; im whom also He makes con- 


‘fession, having Himself embraced 
‘them, and being held fast by them ’ 
(Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. Z. 60): 

2 Orig. in Foan. X. § 21: 6 pévror 
rye ‘Hpaxdéwy 7d €v tTpicl pnow 
dvr rod év Tplry...(John ii. 19)- 

3 A collection of the fragments of 
Heracleon is published (after Mas- 
suet) at the end of Stieren’s edition 
of Irenzeus; but much still is wanting 
to make the collection complete. His 
Commentary on the fourth chapter 
of St John will illustrate most of the 
statements in the text. Orig. in 
Foan. Tom. XII. § 10 sqq- 
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Chap. iv. | modify much that he found in St John, which he would 
= not have done if the book had not been received beyond 
all doubt?. And his evidence is the more valuable, 
because it appears that he had studied the history of 
the Apostles, and spoke of their lives with certainty”. 
Heracleon In addition to the books of the New Testament 
fie Preach- | Heracleon quoted the Preaching of Peter. In this he 
ing of Peter. 


The position 
of Ptole- 


Meus. 


did no more than Clement of Alexandria and Gregory 
of Nazianzus ; and Origen when he mentions the quo- 
tation does not venture to pronounce absolutely on the 
character of the book®. It is quite possible that it 
contained many genuine fragments of the Apostle’s 
teaching ; and the fact that it was used for illustration* 
affords no proof that it was placed on the same footing 
as the Canonical Scriptures. 


§ 7. Ptolemeus. 


Ptolemzus, like Heracleon, was a disciple of Valen- 
tinus, and is classed with him in the Italian as dis- 
tinguished from the Eastern School®. Irenzus in his 
great work specially proposed to refute the errors of 
his followers; and it appears that he reduced the 


1 Thus to John i. 3 ovdé & he 
added rév év T@ kéouw Kal TH KTicec 
(Orig. 7 Foan. 11. § 8). He argued 
that John i. 18 contained the words 
of the Baptist, and not of the Evan- 
gelist (Orig. i Foan. Tom. vi. § 2); 
and in like manner he supposed that 
the words of Ps. Ixix. 9 as used in 
John ii. 17 were applied not to our 
Lord but to ‘the powers which He 
‘had ejected’ (Orig. in Foam. x. 19). 
These forced interpretations were 
made from doctrinal motives, and in 
themselves sufficiently prove that St 
John’s Gospel was no Gnostic work. 

* Clem. Alex. Strom. tv. .c.: ob 


yap mwdvtes ol cwldmevor wpooynoav 
Tiv Oia THs Pwv7s ouoroylay kal é- 
MrAVov? €& Gy Maréaios, bidurmos, 
Owuds, Aevis (i.e. Thaddeus), Kai 
aot roAXol. 

3 Comm. in Foan. Tom. xill. § 17 
Cf. App. B. 

4 The quotation which Heracleon 
made was in illustration of our Lord’s 
teaching on the true worship, John 
iv. 22. The passage in question is 
given by Clement, Strom. VI. 5.40, 41. 

5 [Hipp.] adv. Her. vi. 35. Ter- 
tullian [adv. Val. 4] places Ptole- 
meus before Heracleon. 


| 


Valentinian system to order and consistency, and pre- 
sented it under its most attractive aspect. 

Epiphanius has preserved an important letter which 
Ptolemzus addressed to an ‘honourable sister Flora,’ in 
which he maintains the composite and imperfect cha- 
racter of the Law. In proof of this doctrine he quoted 
words of our Lord recorded by St Matthew, the pro- 
logue to St John’s Gospel, and passages from St Paul's 
Epistles to the Romans, the first to the Corinthians, and 
that to the Ephesians’. He appealed, it is true, to an 


PTOLEMAUS. 


esoteric rule of interpretation, but there is nothing to 


shew that he added to or subtracted from the Christian 
Scriptures. ‘You will learn? he says, ‘by the gift of 
‘God in due course the origin and generation [of evil], 
‘when you are deemed worthy of the Apostolic tradition, 
‘which we also have received by due succession, while 
‘at the same time you measure all our statements by 
‘the teaching of the Saviour®’ 

Many other fragments of the teaching if not of the 
books of Ptolemzeus have been preserved by Ireneus’ ; 
and though they are full of forced explanations of 
Scripture, they recognise even in their wildest theories 
the importance of every detail of narrative or doctrine. 
He found support for his doctrine in the Parables, the 
Miracles, and the facts of our Lord’s life, as well as in 
the teaching of the Apostles. In the course of the 
exposition of his system quotations occur from the 
four Gospels, and from the Epistles of St Paul to the 


1 Epiph. Her. XXXIII. 3 Sqq- 

2 Epiph. Her. XXXII. 7: pabjoe 
ryap Oeod Siddvros EAs Kal Thy ToUTOU 
apxiy Te Kal yerynow, a&oupevn THS 
GrocrohiK#s mapaddcews my ex d.ado- 
xfs. Kal wets mapednpapev, mera kal 
700 Kavovica. mavras Tous doyous TH 
Tod owrhpos ddackaNlg. 


3 Iren. c. Her. 1. 1 sqq. After 
the exposition of the Valentinian sys- 
tem is completed (I. 8. 5), the Latin 
Version adds: et Prolemaus quidem 
ita. There is however nothing to 
correspond to these words in the 
Greek. 
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Romans, the first to the Corinthians, to the Galatians, 
Ephesians, and Colossians’. Two statements however 
which he makes are at variance with the Gospels: that 
our Lord’s ministry was completed in a year; and that 
He continued for eighteen months with His disciples 
after His Resurrection. The first, which has found 
advocates in modern times’, is remarkable because it 
is chiefly opposed to St John’s Gospel, on which the 
Valentinians rested with most assurance: the second 
was held by Ptolemzus in common with the Ophites®*. 


The Marcostans. 


§ 8. 


One sect of the Valentinians was distinguished by 
the use of Apocryphal writings. ‘The Marcosians,’ 
Irenzeus writes, ‘introduce with subtlety an unspeakable 
‘multitude of Apocryphal and spurious writings (ypa- 
‘gai), which they themselves forged, to confound the 
‘foolish, and those who know not the Scriptures (ypap- 
‘pata) of truth*’ In the absence of further evidence it 
is impossible to pronounce exactly on the character of 
these books: it is sufficient to know that they did not 
supplant the Canonical Scriptures. At the same time 


1 The following references may be 


noticed: 
Matthew v. 18 (Iren. I. 3. 2); ix. 


@OR(T. 2. 3)3 Xe Ba. (To Q.08)s xi. 33) 


(PG. S)e xk. De (fy gal): xxvil-. 26 
and xxvi. 38 (I. 8. 2). 

Mark v. 31 (I. 3.3)5 x-21 (I. 3.5). 

Luke ii. 42 (I. nan iii. Ns a 
5)5 vi. 13 (I. 3. 2) vill. 4x (1. 8. 2); 
IX. 57 Sqq. and xix. 5 (I. 8. 3). 

John xii. 27 (var. lect. 1. 8. 2); 
i. 1 sqq. (I. 8. 5). 

Romans xi. 16 (I. 8. 3); xi. 36 
(I. 3- 4). 

r Corinthians i. 78 (I. 3. 5); xi. ro 
and xv. 8 (1. 8. 2); xv. 48 (I. 8. 3). 


Galatians vi. 14 (I. 3. 5). 

Ephesians i. 10 (I. 3. 4); iii. 24 
(I. 3. 1); v. 13 (I. 8. 5)3 v.32 (I. 8.4). 

Colossians i. 16 (I. 4. 5); il. gand 
ills EY tie sa, 

2 In particular this opinion has 
been supported with very forcible 
arguments by Canon Browne, Ordo 
Seclorum, pp. 80 ff. 

Sirens ¢, Jers wget, 330k d, 30: 
13% 
4 Tren. c. Her. 1. 20.21. Among 
these was a Gospel of the Infancy, 
containing a similar story to that in 
the Gospel of Thomas, c. 6. 


1.] 


their appearance in this connexion is not without im- 
portance. Marcus the founder of the sect was probably 
a native of Syria’; and it is well known that Syria was 


THE MARCOSIANS. 


fertile in those religious tales which are raised to too 


great importance by being named Gospels. 

But whatever these Apocryphal writings may have 
been, the words of Irenzeus shew that they were easily 
distinguishable from Holy Scripture ; and the Marco- 
sians themselves bear witness to the familiar use of 
our Gospels. The formularies which Marcus instituted 
contain references to the Gospel of St Matthew, and 
perhaps to the Epistle to the Ephesians’. The teach- 
ing of his followers offers coincidences with all four 
Gospels. These Gospel-quotations present remarkable 
various readings, but there is no reason to suppose that 
they were borrowed from any other source than the 
Canonical books. Irenzus evidently considered that 
they were taken thence; and while he accuses the 
Marcosians of ‘adapting’ certain passages of the Gos- 
pels to their views, the connexion shews that they 
tampered with the interpretation and not with the 
testi. 


Matt. xi. 25 sqq.: ¢£0“#0A07H C0- 


1 This may be deduced from his 
pal (-odua. So Int. Lat.) o o« Ild- 


use of Aramaic liturgical forms. 


Tren. c. Her. 1. 21. 3. 

2 Tren. c. Her. t. 13. 3 (Matt. 
xviii. 10); I. 13. 2 (Eph. iii. 16, TAY- 
pout cou Tov Ew dvOpwov). 

3 The various readings are of con- 
siderable interest when taken in con- 
nexion with those of the Gospel- 
quotations of Justin. They are ex- 
actly of such a character as might 
arise from careless copying or quo- 
tation. In some respects also they 
are supported by other authority. 
I have given the passages at lengt 
with the variations from the Gospels) 
that they may be compared with 
Justin (Iren. c. Her. 1. 20. 2 sqq:) 


rep KUpte TOV ovpavar (rod ovpa- 
vod) kal THS ys, OTe amékpuyas 
(éxpupas tadra. So Int. Lat.) amo 
sopav kal cuveTa@v kal ameKkd- 
Aupas adra yynmloss. Ova (val) 6 
ILarhp pov (om.), dre éumpoobév aov 
evdoxla po. éyévero (oUTws éy. ev. 
éump. cov. Sta Pater meus, guoniam 
in conspectu tuo placitum Jactum est. 
Int, Lat.). Udyvra poe mapedddn 
jrd Tod Warpés mov Kal ovdels 
éyvw tov Iarépa ef ph 6 Tids, Kal 


h tov Tidy ef wh 6 Ilarhp xal @ dv oO 


Tids droxadvwy. For the last clause 
see p. 136, note I. 
Matt. xi. 28, 29: Sedre...0mas’ 
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Besides quoting the Gospels the Marcosians referred 


generally to St Paul in 
opinions. ‘They said that 


support of their peculiar 
Paul in express terms had 


‘frequently indicated the redemption in Christ Fesus ; 
‘and that this was that doctrine which was variously 
‘and incongruously delivered by them’? 

The coincidences with the other parts of the New 


Testament are less certain. 


An allusion to the Deluge 


bears a marked similarity to the passage in the first 
Epistle of St Peter*; and among the titles of our Lord 


kal pddere ar éuod Tov THs aAn- 
Gelas Ilarépa xarnyyedkevar. 6 yap 
ovK qdeccav, pyol, Toro avTots vré- 
oxero Ovddéew. The last words shew 
that téyv—karnyyeAxévac formed no 
part of the quotation, which agrees 
verbally with St Matthew, omitting 
one clause. 

Mark x. 18; Matt. xix. 16: Tl we 
Néyers ayaddv (Mk.); efs éoriv 
ayados (Mt.), 6 Iarhp & Tots 
ovpavots. Cf. p. 156. The pas- 
sage is referred to by Ptolemzeus 
thus (Epiph. Her. XXXIII. 7): &a 
yap uovov elvar ayabov Oedv Tov éav- 
Tov TaTépa 6 TwTHp hudy drepyvaro. 
See Cod. D, Mark x. 18. 

Matt. xxi. 23: év mwolg duvdpe 
(é€ovela) rotro (ratra) moce?ts; 

Mark x. 38: dUvac@e ro Ba- 
wTrioua BamrTicOyvar 6 éyw weANW 


BarrlfecOa. (Bamrifoua); Méd\Arw 
Barr. answers to Matt. xx. 22, wéAAw 
mivev. Cf. p. 156. 


Luke ii. 49: ov« oldare (so D, al., 
Tert.: ndere) OTe €v Tots Tod ra- 
Tpos mou Set me elvar; 

Luke xii. 50: kal d\Xo (om. both 
words) Bamricma (+ée) exw Ba- 
TricOAvat, Kal mavu émeiryouae els 
avTd (mas cuvéxouar ews drov Tede- 
gy). This change is a good instance 
of an interpretative gloss. 

Luke xix. 42: ef éyyws kal od 
onepov (év rH Nuepg TadTy) Ta pds 
elpnvnv’ expvBy Sé (viv 5€ exp. 


amd 6¢0ahpav) cov. 

John xx. 24. Cf. Iren. 1. 18. 3. 

One passage causes me some per- 
plexity. It stands thus in Iren. 1. 
20. 2: €v T@ elpynxévar IloAAdxis ére- 
Ovunoa dxotoa eva THY OYwY ToOv- 
Twv Kal ovK éoxov tov épodyTa, éu- 
galvovros gdacw evar bia Tod évos 
Tov GAnbas eva Gedy dv ovK eyvwKet- 
gav. The Latin Version offers no 
various reading. Stieren supposes 
that the words are taken from an 
Apocryphal Gospel; but that is con- 
trary to what Irenzus says. May 
we not change éme#vunoa into ére- 
Obunoav, and refer to Matt. xiii. 17? 
This emendation gives éyvwxeoav a 
natural antecedent, and improves, 
unless I am mistaken, the connexion 
of the passage. [Dr Abbot points 
out that Mr Norton made the same 
emendation, reading also rodXol xal 
for modAdxis, and dia Tod époty- 
tas for dia rod évds (Authorship of 
the Fourth Gospel, p. 96).] 

i Grenmrat Here Tears idle The 
phrase occurs in the Epistle of St 
Paul to the Romans (iii. 24), Ephe- 
sians (i. 7), and Colossians (i, 14). 
The words of the Marcosians may 
consequently be taken as a testimony 
to these Epistles. 

2Tren. ¢. Her. 1. 18.33 1, Peter 
ili, 20. The recurrence of the same 
word dcec@Oycav makes the similar- 
ity more worthy of notice. 
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occurs Agha and Omega, which they would appear to 
have borrowed from the Apocalypse’. Apart from this 
special coincidence, the whole reasoning of the Marco- 
sians shews a clear resemblance to the characteristic 
symbolism of the Apocalypse, which is distinguished by 
the sanction that it gives to a belief in the deep mean- 
ing of letters and numbers. And this belief, though 
carried to an extravagant extent, lies at the bottom of 
the Marcosian speculations. The principle of interpreta- 
tion is one which I cannot attempt to discuss, but it is 
again a matter of interest to trace the general agreement 
between the contents of the Canon and the bases on 
which heretical sects professed to build their systems. 
If we suppose that the ‘acknowledged’ books of the New 
Testament were in universal circulation and esteem, we 
find in them an adequate explanation of the manifold 
developments of heresy. In whatever direction the de- 
velopment extended, it can be traced to some starting 
point in the Apostolic writings®. 


Ui Tren.. cer. 1. 14. 63 15.1.0 the phrase Zastern School has been 


The allusion would be certain beyond 
doubt if &d rodro Pyolv abrov a Kal 
w could be translated, as Stieren 


translates it,...ifse se aicit A et 2. 


It is evident from the next sentence 
that poly implies a quotation. Must 
we not read avrés, ‘on this account 
(he says) he is...’? (Dr Hort has 
pointed out to me that the full 
phrase occurs in [Hipp.] adv. Her. 
vi. 49: Kat did robro 5¢ paclv avroy 
Aéyew "Hyw 76 dpa Kal TOW, K.T+A-) 

2 At the end. of the works of 
Clement of Alexandria is usually 
published a series of fragments en- 
titled Short Notes from the writings 
of Theodotus and the so-called East- 
ern School at the time of Valentinus 
(éx Tov Ocodsrov Kal THs dvarohiKhs 
didacxadlas Kara Tovs Ovadevrivou 
xpévous émeroual). The meaning of 


explained already (cf. pp- 303» 306) ; 
and the testimony of these fragments 
may be considered as supplementary 
to that which has been obtained 
from the Valentinians of the West. 
But as I am not now able to enter 
on the discussion of the authorship 
and date of the fragments, it will 
be enough to give a general sum- 
mary of the books of the New Tes- 
tament to which they contain allu- 
sions. They are these: the Four 
Gospels ; the Epistles ‘of St Paul to 
the Romans, 1 Corinthians, Ephe- 
sians, Galatians, Philippians, Colos- 
sians, 1 Timothy; the First Epistle 
of St Peter. 

Epiphanius in his article on Theo- 
dotus of Byzantium, who is com- 
monly identified with the Clemen- 
tine Theodotus, represents him (Her. 
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§ 9. Marcton. 


Hitherto the testimony of heretical writers to the 
New Testament has been confined to the recognition of 
detached parts by casual quotations or characteristic 
types of doctrine. Marcion on the contrary fixed a 
definite collection of Apostolic books as the foundation 
of his system. The Canon thus published is the first of 
which there is any record ; and like the first Commen- 
tary and the first express recognition of the equality of 
the Old and New: Testament Scriptures, it comes from 
without the Catholic Church, and not from within it’. 

The position which Marcion occupies in the history 
of Christianity is in every way most striking. Himself 
the son of a Bishop of Sinope, it is said that he aspired 
to gain the ‘first place’ in the Church of Rome*. And 
though his father and the Roman presbyters refused 
him communion, he gained so many followers that in 
the time of Epiphanius they were spread throughout the 
world®. While other heretics proposed to extend or 
complete the Gospel, he claimed only to reproduce in 
its original simplicity the Gospel of St Paul*. But his 


LIV.) as using the Gospels of St 
Matthew, St Luke, and St John; 
the Acts of the Apostles; the First 
Epistle to Timothy. 

The passages are given at length 
by Kirchhofer, § 403 ff. 

1 It is a very significant fact that 
the first quotation of a book of the 
New Testament as Scripture, the 
first Commentary on an Apostolic 
writirig, and the first known Canon 
of the New Testament, come from 
heretical authors. It is impossible 
to suppose that in these respects 
they suggested the Catholic view 
of the whole Bible instead of follow- 
ing it. 


2 Epiph. Mer. Xu. 1. What 
the mpoedpla was is uncertain. Pro- 
bably it implies only admission into 
the college of mpecBitepa. Cf. Bing- 
ham, Orig. Eccles. 1. p. 266. Mas- 
suet, de Gnostic. reb. § 135. 

3 Epiph. /.c. (Rome, Italy, Egypt, 
Palestine, Arabia, Syria, Cyprus, the 
Thebaid, and even Persia. The 
omission of Asia Minor is worthy of 
notice). 

4 Tert. adv. Marc. 1. 20: Aiunt 


Marcionem non tam innovasse re- 


gulam separatione Legis et Evan- 
gelii quam retro adulteratam recu- 
rasse. 


1] 


personal influence was great and lasting. He impressed 
his own character on his teaching, where others only 
lent their names to abstract systems of doctrine. If 
Polycarp called him ‘the first-born of Satan, we may 
believe that the title signalised his special energy; and 
the fact that he sought the recognition of a Catholic 
bishop shews the position which he claimed to fill. 

The time of Marcion’s arrival at Rome’ cannot be 
fixed with certainty. Justin Martyr speaks of him as 
‘still teaching’ when he wrote his first Apology, and 
from the wide spread of his doctrine then it is evident 
that some interval had elapsed since he had separated 
from the Church?. Consistently with this Epiphanius 
places that event shortly after the death of Hyginus; 
and Tertullian states it as an acknowledged fact that 
Marcion taught in the reign of Antoninus Pius, but with 
a note to the effect that he had taken no pains to inquire 
in what year he began to spread his heresy®. This 
approximate date however is sufficient to give an ac- 
curate notion of the historical place which he occupied. 
As the contemporary of Justin he united the age of Ig- 
natius with that of Irenzeus. He witnessed the consoli- 
dation of the Catholic Church; and his heresy was the 
final struggle of one element of Christianity against 
the whole truth. It was in fact the formal counterpart 
of Ebionism, naturally later in time than that, but no 
less naturally the result of a partial view of Apostolic 


teaching *. 


MARCION. 


1 Petavius has discussed his date, 
Animadv. in Epiph. Har. X.V1. (p- 
83); and Massuet much more fully 
and exactly, de Gnostic. veb.§ 136. Cf. 
Volkmar, 7heol. Jahrb. 1855, p- 270 f. 

2 Just. Mart. Ap. I. 26. 

3 Tert. adv. Marc. 1. 19: Quoto 
quidem anno Antonini Majoris de 


Ponto suo exhalaverit aura canicu- 
laris non curavi investigare; de quo 
tamen constat, Antonianus heereticus 
est, sub Pio impius. 

4 Marcion is commonly described 
as the scholar and successor of Cer- 
do. But it is impossible to deter- 
mine how far Cerdo’s views on the 
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Marcion professed to have introduced no innovation 
of doctrine, but merely to have restored that which had 
been corrupted. St Paul only, according to him, was 
the true Apostle; and Pauline writings alone were 
admitted into his Canon. This was divided into two 
parts, ‘The Gospel’ and ‘The Apostolicon’’ The 
Gospel was a recension of St Luke with numerous 
omissions and variations from the received text®. The 
Apostolicon contained ten Epistles of St Paul, excluding 
the Pastoral Epistles and that to the Hebrews’. 

Tertullian and Epiphanius agree in affirming that 
Marcion altered the text of the books which he received 
to suit his own views; and they quote many various 
readings in support of the assertion. Those which they 
cite from the Epistles are certainly insufficient to prove 
the point ; and on the contrary they go far to shew that 
Marcion preserved without alteration the text which he 
found in his Manuscript. Of the seven readings noticed 
by Epiphanius, only two are unsupported by other 
authority ; and it is altogether unlikely that Marcion 
changed other passages, when, as Epiphanius himself 
shews, he left untouched those which are most directly 
opposed to his-system. 

With the Gospel the case was different. The in- 
fluence of oral tradition upon the form and use of the 
written Gospels was of long continuance. The person- 
ality of their authors was in some measure obscured by 


Canon were identical with those of 
Marcion. The spurious additions 
to Tertullian’s tract de Prascr. He- 
ret. (c. LI.) are of no independent 
authority. 

1] have not noticed the title 
‘Apostolicon’ or ‘Apostolus’ in 
Tertullian ; but it occurs in Epipha- 
nius, and in the Dialogue appended 
to Origen’s works. 


° Of the numerous essays on 
Marcion’s Gospel the most important 
are by Ritschl (1846), Volkmar 
(1852), and Hilgenfeld ( Zheol. Fahro. 
1853), Sanday, Dhe Gospels in the 
Second Century, c. VIII. and Ap- 
pendix. See also Jitroduction to the 
Stady of the Gospels, App. D. No. Iv. 

8 See Note at the-end of the 


‘Section. 
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the character of their work. The Gospel was felt to be 
Christ’s Gospel—the name which Marcion ventured to 
apply to his own—and not the particular narration of 
_any Evangelist. And such considerations as these will 
explain, though they do not justify, the liberty which 
_Marcion allowed himself in dealing with the text of St 
Luke. There can be no doubt that St Luke’s narrative 
| lay at the basis of his Gospel; but it is not equally clear 
_ that all the changes which were introduced into it were 
due to Marcion himself*. Some of the omissions can be 
explained at once by his peculiar doctrines ; but others 
are unlike arbitrary corrections, and must be considered 
as various readings of the greatest interest, dating as 
they do to a time anterior to all other authorities in 
our possession’. 

There is no evidence to shew on what grounds 
Marcion rejected the Acts and the Pastoral Epistles®. 
Their character is in itself sufficient to explain the fact; 
'and there is nothing to indicate that his judgment was 
based on any historical objections to their authenticity. 


1 The main question is are we to 
consider the third Gospel an en- 
largement of the Gospel put forth 
by Marcion, or the foundation of it? 
And I venture to think that the 
evidence is decisive in favour of the 
second alternative. But at the same 
time textual authorities shew that 
there were two very early ‘recen- 
sions’ of St Luke’s Gospel, and it is 
by no means unlikely that Marcion’s 
copy represented a peculiar text. 

This is not the place to enter in 
detail upon this question, but it may 
be worth while to notice that Ter- 
tullian does mot say that Marcion 
removed Matt. xv. 24, 26 from St 
Luke. . We simply challenges him 
to take away from the Gospel what 
was a well-known part of it (Mar- 
cion aufer [not aufert] etiam illud 


de Evangelio...adv. Marc. Iv. 7). 
So too the reading in Luke v. 14, 
assumed by Epiphanius, is found in 
good early authorities though wrong. 
Thus neither the statement nor the 
inference in Supernat. Rel. 11. pp. 
too f. is correct. 

2 Of the longer omissions the 
most remarkable is that of the para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son (Epiph. p. 
338). The quotations from Mar- 
cion’s Gospels are collected by Kirch- 
hofer (pp. 366 ff.). Cf. Zatvoduction to 
the Study of the Gospels, App.D. No. Iv. 

3 In one passage Epiphanius (p. 
321) according to the present text 
affirms that he acknowledged at 
least in part the fourteen Pauline 
Epistles; but there is evidently some 
corruption in the words. 
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Chap. iv. 
The Acts. 


The Pastoral 
Epistles. 


The remain- 
ing books of 
the New 
Testament, 


In the Acts there is the clearest recognition of the 
teaching of St Peter as one constituent part of the 
Christian faith, while Marcion regarded it as essentially 
faulty; and so again, since he claimed to be the 
founder of a new line of bishops, it was obviously 
desirable to clear away the foundation of the Churches 
whose Apostolicity he denied. This may have been the 
reason why they were not found in his Canon; but it is 
unsatisfactory to conjecture where history is silent. And 
the mere fact that Marcion did not recognise the Epi- 
stles cannot be used as an argument against their 
Pauline origin, so long as the grounds of his decision are 
unknown. 

The rejection of the other books of the New Testa- 
ment Canon was a necessary consequence of Marcion’s 
principles’. The first Apostles according to him had an 
imperfect apprehension of the truth, and their writings 
necessarily partook of this imperfection. But it does not 
follow that he regarded them as unauthentic because he 
set them aside as unauthoritative’. 


1 The Epistle to the Hebrews is Apostolicorum (St Mark), ut scilicet 


a continuous vindication of the spi- 
ritual significance of the Mosaic 
Covenant which ‘Marcion denied. 
Even supposing therefore that he 
was acquainted with the tradition 
that it was written by St Paul, he 
could not have accepted it as part of 
his Canon. 

* Though Marcion only used St 
Luke’s Gospel, it appears that he 
was acquainted with the others, and 
endeavoured to overthrow their au- 
thority, not by questioning their au- 
thenticity, but by shewing that those 
by whose authority they were pub- 
lished were reproved by St Paul 
(adv. Marc. Iv. 3): Connititur ad 
destruendum statum eorum evan- 
geliorum que propria et sub Apo- 
stolorum nomine eduntur, vel etiam 


fidem quam illis adimit suo conferat. 
The rejection of St John’s writings 
by Marcion is remarkable, because 
the Gospel is in its tendency essen- 
tially anti-Judaic. On the other 
hand this Gospel bears the mark of 
individuality so strongly as distin- 
guished from the common form of 
Evangelic tradition that it could 
not have been taken to represent 
the typical Gospel of Christ. No- 
thing I believe is known of the 
grounds on which Marcion assailed 
the position of St John’s or St Mat- 
thew’s Gospel, and it is uncertain 
whether Tertullian in the passage 
quoted speaks from a knowledge of 
what Marcion may have written on 
the subject or simply from his own 
point of sight. Still I can see no 
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Apart from the important testimony which it bears 
to a large section of the New Testament writings, the 
Canon of Marcion is of importance as shewing the 
| principle by which the New Testament was formed. 
‘Marcion accepted St Paul’s writings as a final and 
decisive test of St Paul’s teaching; in like manner the 
Catholic Church received the writings which were sanc- 
tioned by Apostolic authority as combining to convey 
the different elements of Christianity. There is indeed 
no evidence to shew that any definite Canon of the 
Apostolic writings was already published in Asia Minor 
when Marcion’s appeared; but the minute and varied 
hints which have been already collected tend to prove 
that if it were not expressly fixed it was yet implicitly 
determined by the practice of the Church. And though 
undue weight must not be attached to the language of 
his adversaries, it is not to be forgotten that they always 
charge him with mutilating something which already 
existed, and not with endeavouring to impose a test 


Chap. iv- 


The prin- 
ciples on 
which the 
Canon was 
Jormed. 


which was not generally received. 


reason, in the absence of other evi- 
dence, to question the fact which he 
affirms. 

The opinions of APELLES, a disci- 
ple of Marcion, upon the Books of 
the New Testament are vaguely de- 
scribed. He is said to have ad- 
mitted ‘ such parts of the Gospels and 
‘the Apostle as pleased him’ (rev 
ebayyeNlwv 7} Tob dmoarddou Ta apé- 
cxovra abrg alpeira, [Hipp.] adv. 


NoTeE: see page 314- 


According to Tertullian the Epistles were arranged by Marcion (adv. 
Marc. v.) in the following order : Galatians, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Romans, 
1 and 2 Thessalonians, Ephesians (Laodiceans), Colossians, Philippians, 


Philemon. 
Epiphanius gives the sa 


transposes the last two (Her. XLII. p. 


me order, with the single exception that he 


Her. vu. 38). Dr Abbot points out 
to me that he seems to refer to John 
xx. 25 as well as to Luke xxiv. 39 in 
the words cited by Hippolytus (7. ¢.). 
Epiphanius in refuting his opinions 
quotes without reserve the Gospel of 
St John among other Scriptures (Her. 
XLIv.4). This however proveslittle, 
but from Origen (2 Foan. XIX. 1) 
it is clear that St John’s Gospel was 
used by some Marcionite schools. 
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Tertullian expressly affirms the identity of the Epistles to the Laodiceans 
and to the Ephesians (2. 17); and implies that Marcion prided himself on 
the restoration of the true title, guast et in isto diligentissimus explorator. 
The language of Epiphanius is self-contradictory. 

The statements of Tertullian and Epiphanius as to the Epistle to Phi- 
lemon are at first sight opposed; but I believe that Epiphanius either used 
the word dvasrpdgws loosely, or was misled by some author who applied it 
to the transposition and not to the corruption of the Epistle. He uses the 
same word of the Epistle to the Philippians, but Tertullian gives no hint 
that that Epistle was tampered with in an especial manner by Marcion. 
Cf. Epiph. Her. xii. pp. 373 f.; Tertull. adv. Marc. v.20, 21. Again 
Epiphanius says (7b. p. 371) that the Epistles to the Thessalonians were 
‘distorted in like manner.’ 


Epiphanius notices the following readings as peculiar to Marcion : 

Eph. v. 31, om. 77 yuvatxl. So Jerome. 

Gal. v. 9, dodo?. So Lucif., al. 

1 Cor. ix. 8, 6 vdues+ Mwucéws. See the following verse. 

— x. 9, Xpicrév for Képiuov. So DEFGKL, al. 
— — 19, rl obv gnul; ore iepoburoy te éorw 7 eldwdOuTOY TL EoTW ; 
GAN’ OTe, K.7.rA. Cf. varr. lectt. 

1 Cor. xiv. 19, dua Tov vouor for 5. Tod vods wou. So Ambrst. 

2 Cor. iv. 13, om. KaTa TO yeypapupmevor. 

The language of Tertullian is more general. Speaking of the Epistle 

to the Romans he says; Quantas autem foveas in ista vel maxime Epistola 
Marcion fecerit auferendo que voluit de nostri Instrumenti integritate pa- 
rebit (adv. Marc. V. 13); but he does not enumerate any of these lacunz, 
nor are they noticed by Epiphanius. In the next chapter, after quoting 
Rom. vili. 11, he adds Salio et hic amplissimum abruptum intercisz scrip- 
turee, and then passes to Rom. x. 2. Epiphanius says nothing of any 
omission. here; and the language of Tertullian is at least ambiguous, espe- 
cially when taken in connexion with his commentary on Rom. xi. 33. It 
appears however from Origen (Comm. in Rom. xvi. 25) that Marcion omitted 
the last two chapters of the Epistle. 
_ In the Epistle to the Galatians it seems that there was some omission 
in the third chapter (Tert. adv. Marc. v. 3), but it is uncertain of what 
extent it was. In Gal. ii. 5 Marcion read ovdé, while Tertullian omitted 
the negative (/.c.). : 


The other variations mentioned by Tertullian are the following: 

1 Cor. xv. 45, Kupuos for Addu (2). Cf. varr. lectt. 

2 Cor. iv. 4, Marcion was evidently right inhis punctuation. J guibus 
deus evt hujus...Nos contra, says Tertullian, sic distinguendum dicimus; 


Ln geese deus, dehinc: evi hujus excecavit mentes infidelium (adv. Mare. 
Ve IT). 


Eph. ii. 15, om. avrov. 

— — 20, om. kal rpopyrav. 

— iil. g, om. é. 

— vi. 2, om #rus—end. : 
t Thess. ii. 15 +6lous (before rpog7ras). So D*** E** KL, al. 
2 Thess. i. 8, om. év rupl Pdoyos. 


In addition to these various readings Jerome (?# Joc.) mentions the 
omission of kal Ocod Marpés in Gal. i. 1; and from the Dialogue (c. 5) it 


appears that the Marcionites read 1 Cor. xv. 38 sqq. with considerable dif- 
ferences from the common text. 
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The examination of these readings perhaps belongs rather to the his- 
tory of the text than to the history of the Canon; but they are in them- 
selves a proof of the minute and jealous attention paid to the N. T. Scrip- 
tures. If the text was watched carefully, the Canon cannot have been a 
| matter of indifference. 


Chap. iv. 


§ 10. TZatian. 


| The history of Tatian throws an important light on 
that of Marcion’, Both were naturally restless, inqui- 
sitive, impetuous. They were subject to the same influ- 
ences, and were probably resident for a while in the same 
city, Both remained for some time within the Catholic 
Church, and then sought the satisfaction of their peculiar 
wants in a system of stricter discipline and sterner logic. 
Both abandoned the received Canon of Scripture; and 
their combined witness goes far to establish it in its 
integrity. They exhibit different phases of the same 
temper; and while they testify to the existence of a 
critical spirit among Christians of the second century, 
they point to a Catholic Church as the one centre from 
which their systems diverged. 

Tatian was an Assyrian by birth, and a pagan, but 
no less than his future master Justin an ardent student 
of philosophy. Like the most famous men of his age, 
he was attracted to Rome, and there he met Justin,— 
that ‘most admirable man,’ as he calls him—whose influ- 
ence and experience could not fail to win one of such a 
character as Tatian’s to the Christian faith. The hos- 
tility of Crescens tested the sincerity of his conversion ; 
and after the death of Justin he devoted himself to 
carrying on the work which his master had begun. For 
a time his work was successfully accomplished, and 
Rhodon was among his scholars. But afterwards, in 


The relation 
of Tatian to 
Marcion. 


The event- 
Sulness of his 
life. 


1 On Tatian see especially Bp ? Tat. Orat. c. 18; Just. Ap. I. 
Lightfoot, C. R., May, 1877, 1132 fiuaaos 
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The conse- 
guent im- 
portance of 


his evidence. 


The testimo- 
nies contain- 


ed in his 
Address to 
Greeks 
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consequence of his elevation, as Irenzus asserts, he 
introduced novelties of doctrine into his teaching; and 
at last returning to the East, placed himself at the head 
of the sect of the Encratites, combining the Valentinian 
doctrine of Afons with the asceticism of Marcion’. 

The strange vicissitudes of Tatian’s life, whose lite- 
rary activity may be most probably placed in the third 
quarter of the second century, contribute to the value 
of his evidence. In part he continues the testimony of 
Justin, and in part he completes the Canon of Marcion. 
Doubts have been raised as to Justin’s acquaintance 
with the writings of St Paul and St John; and yet we 
find his scholar using them without hesitation. Marcion 
is said to have rejected the Pastoral Epistles on critical 
grounds; and Tatian, who was not less ready to trust 
to his individual judgment, affirmed that the Epistle to 
Titus was most certainly the Apostle’s writing. 

The existing work of Tatian, his Address to Greeks, 
offers no scope for Scriptural quotations. There is 
abundant evidence to prove his deep reverence for the 
writings of the Old Testament, and yet only one anony- 
mous quotation from it occurs in his Address® ; but it is 
most worthy of notice that in the same work he makes 
clear references to the Gospel of St John, to a parable 
recorded by St Matthew, and probably to the Epistle 
of St Paul to the Romans and his first Epistle to the 
Corinthians, and to the Apocalypse*. The absence of 
more explicit testimony to the books of the New Testa- 


1 Tatian, Orat. cc. 42, 1, 35, 18, i. 3). 
19. Tren. c. Her. 1. 28. x (Euseb. * St Matthew xiii. 44, Orat. c. 30. 
H. E. Ww. 29). Epiph. Her. xuvi. — St John [i. 1, Orat. c. 5, this re- 
Cf. Iren. c. Her. 111. 23. 8. ference is not certain]; i. 3, c. IQ5_3- 
Orat. c. 15; Ps. viii. 5. The 5, c. 13; iv. 24, ¢. 4. 
quotation occurs in Heb. ii. 7; and it | Romans i. 20, c. 4; vii. 15,c. IT. 
may be remarked that Tatian just be- 1 Corinthians iii. EG ii 14;ko- 15. 
fore uses the word dravyacua (Heb. Apoc. xxi. Sq. C. 20. 


it] 


ment is to be accounted for by the style of his writing, 
‘and does not imply either ignorance or neglect of them. 


TATIAN. 


‘extend the evidence of Tatian. Eusebius relates on the 
authority of others that ‘he dared to alter some of the 
‘expressions of the Apostle (Paul), correcting their style’ 
In this there is nothing to shew that Eusebius was aware 
‘of greater differences as to the contents of the New 
‘Testament between the Catholics and Tatian than might 
‘fall under the name of various readings; yet in this it 
:appears that he was deceived. Jerome states expressly 
‘that Tatian rejected some of the Epistles of St Paul, 
‘though he maintained the authenticity of that to Titus*. 
However this may be, it can be gathered from Clement 
‘of Alexandria, Irenzeus, and Jerome, that he endea- 
-youred to derive authority for his peculiar opinions from 
‘the Epistles to the Corinthians and Galatians, and per- 
“haps from the Epistle to the Ephesians and the Gospel of 
St Matthew’. Nor is this all: the name of one out of 
‘the great multitude of his compositions’ is not the least 
important element of his testimony: his Diatessaron is 
apparently the first recognition of a fourfold Gospel. 

The obvious sense of the title of the book Dzates- 


1 Euseb. H. Z. IV. 29: Tod aro- 
orodov gaol Todphoar Twas avTov 
perappdca gwrds, ws émidiopBov- 
_pevov avrav thy THs ppdoews ovv- 

‘Taku. 

2 Pref. in Tit. (Fr. 11, Otto): Ta- 
tianus Encratitarum patriarches, qui 
et ipse nonnullas Pauli Epistolas re- 
pudiavit, hanc vel maxime (7.¢, the 
Ep. to Titus) Apostoli pronuncian- 

dam credidit, parvi pendens Marci- 
-onis et aliorum qui cum eo in hac 
parte consentiunt assertionem. 

It is probable that he rejected the 
Epistles to Timothy (cf. Otto /. ¢.), 
but there is no evidence to prove 


it. Many of the Encratites rejected 
St Paul altogether. Cf. p. 323, n. I. 

3 ; Corinthians vii. 5; Clem. Alex. 
Strom. Wi. 12, 81 (radrd pyow tov 
dméarondov é&nryoupevos) (fr: 1): XV. 225 
Tren. III. 23. 8 (fr. 5). 

Galatians vi. 8; Hieron. Comm. in 
Joc. (fr. 3)- 

St Matthew vi. 19; xxii.30; Clem. 
Alex. Strom. I. 12. 86 (fr. 2). 

Ephesians iv. 24; Clem. Alex. 7. c. 
82 (fr. 8) (6 wadaws dvnp Kal 6 Kawos. 
These two last ,references are from 
an anonymous citation (ris) which 
has been commonly assigned to Ta- 
tian. 
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His Diates- 
saron. The 
account of it 
given by Eu- 
sebius and 


[PART 


saron, ‘the [Gospel] by the Four, in the absence of all 
real external evidence in support of another view, must 


be allowed to have great weight. 


There can be no 


reasonable doubt that the name was given to the work 
by Tatian himself; and if the Diatessaron was not a 


compilation of four Gospels, 
If again these four Gospels were not 


the number? 


what is the explanation of 


those which we receive, what other four Gospels ever 
formed a collection which needed no further descrip- 


tion than the Four ? 


I am not aware that any answer 


has been given to these questions; and in connexion 
with the belief and assertions of early Fathers they are 
surely decisive as to the sources of Tatian’s Diatessaron’. 

For all that can be gathered from history falls in with 
the idea suggested by the title. The earliest mention of it” 
is found in Eusebius. ‘ Tatian, he says, ‘the former leader 
‘of the Encratites, having put together in some strange 
‘fashion a combination and collection of the Gospels, 
‘gave this the name of the Diatessaron, and the work is 


‘still partially current*? 


1 Tatian’s Diatessaron is said to 
have contained one important ad- 
dition (Matt. xxvii. 49), which is 
however found in NBCLU, al. Cf 
Tischendorf, 27 Joc. 

2 No notice is taken of the Dia- 
tessaron in Otto’s Edition of Tatian. 
The most exact account of it with 
which I am acquainted is that of 
Credner, Bettrage, 1. pp. 437 ff. He 
endeavours to shew that the Diates- 
saron was in fact a form of the Pe- 
trine Gospel, and identical with that 
of Justin Martyr (p. 444). When 
he says (p. 48) that the Diatessaron 
is spoken of ‘bald als eine von ihm 
‘selbst (Tatian) verfasste, ottlose 
‘Harmonie aus unsern vier Evange- 
‘lien, bald als eine eigene, selbstiindige 
‘Schrift, I confess that I do not 
recognise his usual accuracy and 
candour. His further arguments do 


The words evidently imply 


not add plausibility to his conclusion: 
Gesch. des N. T. Kanon, p. 22. 

3 Euseb. H. Z. Iv. 29: 6 pévroe 
ye mporepos avt&y apxnyos 6 Tart- 
avos ouvddedy twa kal cuvaywyhy 
ovk ol8 dws Tov evayyerlwy crvbels 
TO Oia Tecodpwr TolTo mpocwromacer 
6 Kal mapa tisw eioéte viv péperar. 
Eusebius may speak from hearsay ; 
but he explicitly attributes the title 
of the book to Tatian himself, and 
makes no mention of any Apocryphal 


additions to the Evangelic narrative. — 


The vague language of Epiphanius 
(p. 326, n. 1) cannot be fairly used to 
invalidate Eusebius’ direct statement 
as to the authenticity of the title. 
The term ua recodpwv was used in 
music to express the concord of the 
fourth (cvAAaBy). This sense may 
throw some light upon the choice of 
the name. 
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that the Canonical Gospels formed the basis of Tatian’s 
Harmony; and that this was the opinion of Eusebius is 
placed beyond all doubt by the preceding sentence, in 
which he states that ‘the Severians who consolidated 
'*Tatian’s heresy made use of the Law and the Prophets 
‘and the Gospels, while they spoke ill of the Apostle 
‘Paul, rejecting his Epistles, and refusing to receive the 
‘Acts of the Apostles’? Not very long afterwards 
| Theodoret gives a more exact account of the character 
and common use of the book. ‘Tatian also composed 
‘the Gospel called Diatessaron, removing the genealo- 
‘gies, and all the other passages which shew that the 
‘Lord was born of David according to the flesh. This 
‘was used not only by the members of his party, but 
‘even by those who followed the Apostolic doctrine, as 
‘they did not perceive the evil design of the composition, 
but used the book in their simplicity for its conciseness. 
‘Andt found also myself more than two hundred such 
‘books in our churches (z.e. in Syria), which had been 
‘ received with respect ; and having gathered all together, 
‘I caused them to be laid aside, and introduced in their 
‘place the Gospels of the four Evangelists’ From this 


Theodoret. 


1 Euseb. Zc. Credner (p. 439) 
supposes that the term Severtant was 
merely a translation of éyxparyral. 
Origen (c. Cels. v. 65) mentions the 
Encratites among those who rejected 
the Epistles of St Paul. They re- 
ceived some Apocryphal books also: 
Kéxpnvra. de ypapais 1 pOTOTUTTWS 
(? mpwrortmos) Tats Deyoudvais *Av- 
dpéou Kal "lwdvvov mpdierw kal Owpa 
kal dmoxpigas til (Epiph. Her. 
XLVII. 1). . 

2 Theodor. Heret. Fab. 1. 20 
(Credn. p. 442): ovros Kal TO did 
Tecodpuv Kahovpevov ouvTéberkev €v- 
aryyédov, THs vyeveadoylas mepucbpas 
cal Ta Gdda boa ex omépyaros Aafiés 


kara odpka yeyevnuévoy tov Kupwoy 
Selxvuow. "Exphoavto 5é rovrw ov 
pdvov ot Ths éxelvov cuppoplas add 
Kal’ ol rots dmooToNLKols émbuevor Oby- 
pact, Thy Ths cwOnKns Kakoupylav 
ovx éyvuwxdres, GAN’ aarovoTepov ws 
cuvroum TO BiBrly xXpnoduevor. Ho- 
pov d& Kay mAelovs 7 Siaxoctas fl- 
Prous rowatras év rais map? huty éxxhn- 
clas TeTysnuévas Kal waoas cuvaya- 
yov amrebeuny kal Ta Tov TETTA POV 
ebayyeduoT@y avTEeonyayov evayyé- 
Nua. ‘The technical sense of xaxoup- 
yla (malitia) forbids us to lay any 
undue stress on the word. 

The large number of copies is a 
striking indication of the wide circu- 


TheDoctrine 
of Addai. 


Ephraen’s 
Commien- 
tary. 
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statement it is clear that the Diatessaron was so ortho- 
dox as to enjoy a wide ecclesiastical popularity. The 
heretical character of the book was not evident upon 
the surface of it, and consisted rather in faults of defect 
than in erroneous teaching. Moreover Theodoret had 
certainly examined it, and he like earlier writers regarded 
it as a compilation from the four Gospels. He speaks of 
omissions (taking the Synoptists as his standard) which 
were at least in part natural in a Harmony, but notices 
no such Apocryphal additions as would have found place 
in any Gospel not derived from Canonical sources. 

These testimonies receive a remarkable illustration 
from the ‘Doctrine of Addai’, an apocryphal Syriac 
work, written at Edessa or in the neighbourhood, dating 
in all probability from about the middle of the third 
century. In this it is said that the early converts of 
Edessa heard read with the Old Testament ‘the New 
‘[Testament] of the Diatessaron’? The name of the 
author is not mentioned ; but that can be supplied with 
certainty from another witness of the same region. It 
is stated by Dionysius Bar Salibi, a writer of the close 
of the twelfth century, that Ephraem Syrus (+ 373), the 
celebrated Deacon of Edessa, wrote a commentary on 
the Diatessaron of Tatian, as he might naturally do if 
the work was in public use in his Church. 

This work, or perhaps a series of extracts from it, is 
still preserved in an Armenian translation. The Ar- 
menian text was published as long since as 1836, but 
recently the work has been made generally accessible 
in a Latin translation’. The first passage commented 


lation of the Gospels, which thiscom- ...a sancto Ephraemo...in Latinum 

pilation partially supplanted in a translata a R. P. Ioanne Baptista 

special district. Aucher, Mechitarista, cujus version- 
* Comp. Lightfoot, 2 ¢. 1137; em emendavit...Dr Georgius Moe- 

Abbot /. ¢. p. 53 n. singer, Professor studii biblici A. T. 
* Evangelii concordantis expositio Salisburgi Venetiis, 1876. 


I. TATIAN. 


upon is John i. 1, with which, as it appears from the 
evidence of Bar Salibi, Tatian’s Harmony began. Then 
follow passages from the four Gospels, of which those 
taken from St Matthew and St John are in the main in 
the order of the Gospels: the quotations from St Luke 
are much transposed ; from St Mark there are, as far as 
I have observed, only three (or four) quotations. The 
last passage discussed is Acts i. 4. 

There is no reason for doubting the authenticity of 
this work, and the character of the text of the passages 
quoted is a very strong positive argument in favour of 
the belief that they were taken from Tatian’s Harmony. 
In many cases it is undoubtedly difficult to speak con- 
fidently as to the reading which has passed through two, 
or rather three, translations, but some of those which 
are beyond question are readings which are supported 
only by authorities which are of the most ancient type’. 

Against this decisive evidence a vague statement of 
Epiphanius is quoted, who writes that Tatian ‘is said to 
‘have been the author of the Harmony of the four 
‘Gospels which some call the Gospel according to the 


l The following may be mentioned : 
Matt. viii. 10, map’ ovdevi, p. 74. 
— xi. 25, mdrep Tod ovp. Kal THs vis (‘in greeco dicit’), p. 116 f. 
— xi. 27, ovdels odmry. marépa...ov5e Tov vidv...p. 117. 
— xxi. 31, 6 devrepos, p. 191. 
— xxii. 23, Aéyovtes, p. 193. 
Luke i. 78, émurxéperat, p. 20. 
— ii. 14, év dvOpwmos evdoxlas, p. 27. 
— ij. 26, xpiorov KUptov, p. 226. 
John i. 3, 4, 6 yéyover év avr@ Swi jv, p. 5. 
— iii. 13, om. 6 dy év T@ ovp. {eEey) pp. 168, 187, 189. 
— iv. 19, om. ov yap o. I. Z. (perhaps) p. 140. 
Other remarkable readings occur: 
Matt. x. 1 (Luke x. 1) add after his likeness, pp. 90, I15- 
— xviii, 20, add where there ts one there am I, p. 165 (‘con- 
solatus est dicens.’) 
In John wii. 8 od is read, and in wv. 8 év 77 €op. p. 167. Luke xxii. 43 f. is 
read p. 235. Compare Abbot /.¢. p. 55 n. 
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Chap. iv. 


General re- 
sult of the 
Chapter. 


‘Hebrews!’ But such a statement from such a man 
has practically no weight. There was a superficial re- 
semblance between the two books in the omission of the 
genealogies; and Epiphanius does not appear to have 
had any opportunity of comparing them’. 

There is then abundant evidence to shew that Ta- 
tian’s work was constructed out of our four Gospels*; 
and thus once again a heretical writer is the first to 
recognise explicitly an important fact in the history of 
the Canon. It must indeed have been evident to the 
reader throughout this chapter that the testimony of 
heretical writers to the books of the New Testament 
tends on the whole to give greater certainty and weight 
to that which is drawn from other sources. So far from 
obscuring or contravening the judgment of the Church 
generally, they offer material help in the interpretation 
of it. And this follows naturally from their position. 
As separatists they fixed the standard by which they 
were willing to be judged, wherever it differed from that 
which was commonly received. And all early contro- 
versy proceeds on this basis. The authority of the 
Apostolic Scriptures is everywhere assumed: this is the 
rule, and only ‘exceptions from the rule are noticed in 
detail. 


1 Epiph. Her. XLVI. « Aéyerau dé 


“ \ 4 > > ? a 
TO Ota Tecodpwv evayyeNlwy vm’ avTod- 


yeyevfjcOar Orep kara ‘HBpatous ries 
kadodot. Some may be inclined to 
change evayyeNlwy into evaryyéAcov. 

2 Comp. Lightfoot, 7. c. pp. 1141 


The confusion of the Harmony of 
Tatian with that of Ammonius by 
some late Syrian writers (though Bar 
Salibi carefully distinguishes them) 
led to the assertion of Gregory Bar 
Hebrzeus that Ephraem commented 


on the Harmony of Ammonius. For 
the origin and extent of this error 
see Lightfoot, 7. c. 1139 n. 

3 Victor of Capua (A.D. 545) says 
that Tatian’s Harmony was called 
Diapente; but he evidently derived 
his information from Eusebius alone, 
and Eusebius records that Tatian 
called it Diatessaron. This blunder 
therefore lends no support to the no- 
tion that the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews was included in Tatian’s 
work. Comp. Lightfoot, /.c. 1142 f. 
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BRIEF summary of the results which have been 
obtained in the First Part of our inquiry will 
shew how far they satisfy that standard of reasonable 


completeness which was laid down at the outset. The 
conditions of the problem must be fairly considered, as 


well as the character of the solution; and it cannot be 
too often repeated that the period which has been ex- 
amined is truly the dark age of Church-history. In the 
absence of all trustworthy guidance every step requires 


to be secured by painful investigation ; and if I have 


entered into tedious details, it has been because I know 
that nothing can rightly be neglected which tends to 
throw light upon the growth of the Catholic Church. 
And the growth of the Catholic Church is the compre- 
hensive fact of which the formation of the Canon is one 
element. 

The evidence which has been collected is confessedly 
fragmentary both in character and substance. And that 
it must be so follows from the nature of the case. But 
when all the fragments are combined, the result exhibits 
the chief marks of complete trustworthiness. 

First, it is of wide range both in time and place. 
Beginning with Clement of Rome the companion of St 
Paul an uninterrupted series of writers belonging to the 
chief Churches of Christendom witness with more or less 
fulness to the books of the New Testament. And though 
the evidence is thus extended, yet it is not without its 
points of connexion. Most of the writers who have 
been examined visited Rome: all of them might have 
been acquainted with Polycarp. 

The character of the evidence is no less striking 
than its extent. The allusions to Scripture are perfectly 
natural. The quotations are prefaced by no apology 
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or explanation. The language of the books used was 
so familiar as to have become part of the common 
dialect. And when men speak without any clear 
intimation that the opinions which they express are 
peculiar to themselves, it is evident that they express 
the general judgment of their time. The various 
testimonies which have been collected thus unite in 
one; and that one is the general judgment of the 
Church. 

This is further shewn by the uniform tendency of the 
evidence. It is always imperfect, but the different parts 
are always consistent. It is derived from men of the 
most different characters, and yet all that they say is 
strictly harmonious. Scarcely a fragment of the earliest 
Christian literature has been preserved which does not 
contain some passing allusion to the Apostolic writings ; 
and yet in all there is no discrepancy. The influence of 
some common rule is the only natural explanation of 
this common consent. Nor is evidence altogether want- 
ing to prove the existence of sucharule. The testimony 
of individuals is expressly confirmed by the testimony 
of Churches. Two great versions were current in the 
East and West from the earliest times, and the Canons 
which they exhibit agree with remarkable exactness with 
the scattered and casual notices of ecclesiastical writers. 
And their common contents—the four Gospels, the Acts, 
thirteen Epistles of St Paul, the first general Epistles of 
St Peter and St John—constitute a Canon of acknow- 
ledged books. And this agreement of independent 
writers is not limited to those who were members of the 
same Catholic Church: the evidence of heretics is even 
more full and clear; and when they differed from the 


common opinion, doctrinal and not historical objections 
occasioned the difference. 


—— — ———————————— = 
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1.] CONCLUSION OF THE FIRST PART. 


One circumstance which at first sight appeared to 
embarrass the inquiry has been found in reality to give 
it life and consistency. A traditional word was current 
among Christians from the first coincidently with the 
written Word. It is difficult indeed to conceive that it 
should have been otherwise if we regard the Apostles as 
'vitally connected with their age; but it is evident that 
‘the two might have been in many ways so related as to 
have produced an unfavourable impression as to the 
‘completeness of our present Canon. But now on the 
contrary the New Testament is found to include all the 
great elements which are elsewhere referred to Apostolic 

sources. Many imperfect narratives of our Lord’s life 
were widely current, but the Canonical Gospels offer 
the types on which they were formed. In the first ages 
the New Testament may serve at once as the measure 
and as the rule of tradition. 

For the earliest evidence for the authenticity of 
the books of which it is composed is not confined to 
direct testimony. Perhaps that is still more convincing 
which springs from their peculiar characteristics as re- 
presenting special types of Christian truth. No one 
probably will deny the existence of distinguishing fea- 
tures in the several forms of Apostolic teaching, and 
the history of the sub-apostolic age is the history of 
corresponding differences developed in early Christian 
writers, and in turn transformed into the germs of 
heresy. The ecclesiastical phase of the difference is 
in every case later than the scriptural; and thus, while 
I have spoken of the first century after the Apostles 
as the dark age of Church-history, the recognition of 
the great elements of the New Testament furnishes a 
satisfactory explanation of the progress of the Church 
during that critical period, which on the other hand 
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Conclusion. 


Vet thereare 
(1) doubts as 
to the con- 
tents of the 
Canon ; 


(2) the evi- 
dence is 
mainly 
anonymous ; 


itself offers no place for the forgery of such books as 
are included in the Canon. 

But while the evidence for the authenticity of the 
Canonical books of the New Testament is up to this 
point generally complete and satisfactory, it is not such 
as to remove every doubt to which the subject is liable. 
At present no trace has been found of the existence of 
the second Epistle of St Peter’. And the Epistles of 
St James and St Jude, the second and third Epistles of 
St John, the Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apo- 
calypse, were received only partially, though they were 
received exactly in those places in which their history 
was most likely to be known’. 

It is also to be noticed that the references to the 
books of the New Testament are for the most part ano- 
nymous. This, however, is the case not only in regard 
to the Gospels, where the words might have been de- 
rived from other sources, but also in regard to St Paul’s 
Epistles, where the references are beyond question. If, 
therefore, parallelism of language, without explicit cita- 
tion, is not sufficient to prove with absolute conclu- 
siveness the use of the Canonical Gospels, the close 
correspondence in range, substance, and phraseology 
between the early evangelic quotations and the texts of 
the Synoptic Gospels, when taken in connexion with the 
practice of the Fathers in such of their earliest writings 
as are preserved, leaves no reasonable ground for doubt- 
ing the habitual if not exclusive use of them. 


* One coincidence in addition to ing passage in 2 Pet. iii. 15 (copia 


that noticed in p. 222, n. 3, has been 
pointed out by Dr Tregelles (Caz. 
Murat. p. 102) which deserves no- 
tice. The language of the well- 
known reference to St Paul in Poly- 
carp’s Epistle (c. 8) bears consider- 
able resemblance to the correspond- 


émgToNal), but in the absence of all 
other evidence it is impossible to in- 
sist on this. 

* Perhaps the Epistle of St Jude 
forms an exception to this statement. 
But the history of the Epistle is ex- 
tremely obscure. 
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But while the universal usage of the Church which is 
laid open at the close of the second century must have 
been the result of a continuous custom and not ‘of a 
revolution, the idea of a Canon itself found no public 


and authoritative expression except where it was re- 
_ quired by the necessities of translation. During the first 


age and long afterwards the Catholic Church offered no 


determination of the limits and groundwork of the autho- 
ritative collection of sacred books. These questions were 


| practically settled by that instinctive perception of truth, 


if it may not be called by a nobler name, which I believe 
can be recognised as presiding over the organization of 
the early Church. The Canon of Marcion may have been 
the first which was publicly proposed, but the general 
consent of earlier Catholic writers proves that within the 


Church there had been no need for pronouncing a judg- 


ment on a point which had not been brought into dis- 


pute. The formation of the Canon may have been 
gradual, but it was certainly undisturbed. It was a 


growth, and not a series of contests’. 

In the next part it will be seen to what extent this 
agreement as to the Catholic Canon was established at 
the end of the second century. And this will furnish in 
some degree a measure of what had been already settled. 
The opinions of Irenzus, Clement, and Tertullian, were 
formed by influences which were at work within the age 
of Polycarp; and it is wholly arbitrary to suppose that 
the later writers originated the principles which they 
organized. 

1 The question of the Inspiration our present inquiry. The evidence on 


of the writers and writings of the this point is collected in the /ytrod. 
New Testament does not belong to /9 the Study of the Gospels. App. B. 
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SECOND PERIOD. 


HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
FROM THE TIME OF HEGESIPPUS TO THE 
PERSECUTION OF DIOCLETIAN. 


A.D. 170—303. 


Toic Teiomenoic MH ANOPATIWN EINAL CYPrPAMMATA TAC 
iepdc BIBAoYC AAA’ @Z €miTmNOlac TOY Arioy TINeyMaTOC BOYAH- 
MATI TOY TlATPOC T@N GAWN Ald “IHcoY XpictoY TayTac ANd- 
rerpabOal Kal eic HMAC €AHAYOENAI, TAC GalNOMENAdC OAOYC 
YTIOAEIKTEON, EXOMENOIC TOY KANONOC TAC “lHcoY XpicroY KATA 
MAAOYHN TON ATTOCTOAWN OYPANIOY EKKAHCIAC. 


ORIGENES. 


GHAPRLERS TL 


THE CANON OF THE ACKNOWLEDGED BOOKS AT THE 
CLOSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


 Communicamus cum Ecclesiis Apostolicis quod nulli doctrina diversa : hoc 
est testimonium veritatis. 
TERTULLIANUS. 


HE close of the second century marks a great change 
in the character and position of the Christian Church. 
It cannot be a mere accident that up to that time the 
‘remains of its literature are both unsystematic and frag- 
mentary, a meagre collection of Letters, Apologies, and 
traditions, while afterwards Christian works ever occupy 
the foremost rank in genius as well as in spiritual power. 
The contrast really expresses the natural progress of 
Christianity. At first its work was in the main with the 
heart ; and when that was filled, it next asserted its right 
over the intellect. And this conquest was necessarily 
gradual and slow. A Christian dialect could not be fixed 
at once; and the scientific aspect of the new doctrines 
could be determined only by the experience of many 
efforts to unite them with existing systems. It was thus 
that for a time philosophic views of Christianity were 
chiefly to be found without the Church, since the partial 
representation of its philosophic worth naturally preceded 
any adequate realization of it. And perhaps it is not 


difficult to see a fitness in that disposition of events which 
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pe 


The connex- 


ion of the 
Fathers of 
the second 
period with 
their prede- 


CeSSOrS, 


committed the teaching of the Apostles to minds essen- 
tially receptive and conservative, that it might be in- 
wrought into the life of men before it became the subject 
of subtle analysis. However this may be, it is impos- 
sible not to recognise the vast access of power which 
characterizes the works of Ireneus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian, when compared with earlier writings, both in 
their scope and in their composition. In them Christi- 
anity asserts its second conquest: the easiest and yet 
the most perilous alone remained. It had won its way 
to the heart of the simple and to the judgment of the 
philosopher: it had still to claim the deference of the 
statesman. And each success brought its corresponding 
trial. When Wisdom (yveors) was ranged with Truth 
it was not always contented to follow; and in after times 
the subjugation of the imperial government prepared the 
way for the corruption of the Church by material in- 
fluences. 

But though the Fathers of the close of the second 
century are thus prominently distinguished from those 
who preceded them, it must not be forgotten that they 
were trained by that earlier generation which they sur- 
passed. They inherited the doctrines which it was their 
task to arrange and harmonize. They made no claims 
to any discoveries in Christianity, but with simple and 
earnest zeal appealed to the testimony of the Apostolic 
Church to confirm the truth of their writings. They 
never admitted the possibility of being separated from 
their forefathers ; and if it has been shewn that the con- 
tinuity of the Christian faith has hitherto suffered no 
break, from this point it is confessedly maintained with- 
out interruption. From Lyons, from Carthage, from 
Alexandria, one voice proceeds, the witness and herald 
of the truth. 


I1.] AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


In other words the Catholic Church was now exter- 
nally established. Partial but not exclusive views of 
truth were outwardly harmonized. The barriers of local 
or traditional separation between different societies were 
broken down. The various sides of Christian doctrine, 
after the rude test of conflict and the still surer trial of 


| life, were combined in one great whole. Henceforth 
| complexity in faith was seen to be the condition of unity. 


The Christian body, if we may use such an image, awoke 


to the consciousness of what it was. No great change 


or revolution passed over it: no great mind moulded 
its creed or its fabric: history itself revealed the sub- 
lime truth of which it was itself the preparation and 
the witness. 

With regard to the Canon of the New Testament 


- this development of the Church is of the greatest import- 


ance. In the final establishment of outward Catholicity 
that which has been already recognised in practice finds 
a formal expression. As long as those lived who had 
seen the Apostles; as long as the teaching of the Apo- 
stles was fresh in men’s minds; it was, as has been 
already seen, unlikely that their writings as distinguished 
from their words would be invested with any special 
importance. But traditions soon became manifold, while 
the books remained unchanged: a catholic Church was 
organized, and it was needful to determine the Covenant 
in which its laws were written: Christianity furnished 
subjects for the philosopher, and it was requisite to settle 
from what sources his premises might be taken. As 
soon as the want was felt, it was satisfied. As soon as 
an independent Christian literature arose in which it was 
reasonable to look for any definite recognition of the 
Apostolic writings, we find that recognition substantially 
clear and correct. With the exception of the Epistle to 
Z2 
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ledged books 
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century. 


On what 
grounds it 
rested, 


the Hebrews, the two shorter Epistles of St John, the 
second Epistle of St Peter, the Epistles of St James and 
St Jude, and the Apocalypse’, all the other books of the 
New Testament are acknowledged as Apostolic and au- 
thoritative throughout the Church at the close of the 
second century. The evidence of the great Fathers by 
which the Church is represented varies in respect of 
these disputed books, but the Canon of the acknow- 
ledged books is established by their common consent. 
Thus the testimony on which it rests is not gathered 
from one quarter but from many, and those the most 
widely separated by position and character. It is given, 
not as a private opinion, but as an unquestioned fact: 
not as a late discovery, but as an original tradition. 

From this point then it will be needless to accumu- 
late testimonies to the Canonicity of the four Gospels, of 
the Acts, of the thirteen Epistles of St Paul, of the first 
Epistles of St John and St Peter. No one at present 
will deny that they occupied the same position in the 
estimation of Christians in the time of Irenzeus as they 
hold now. But here one strange fact must be noticed : 
the authenticity of the Apocalypse, which is supported by 
the satisfactory testimony of early writers, was disputed 
for the first time in the Western Church in the course of 
the third century. In other words there was a critical 
spirit still alive among Christians which impelled them 
even then to test afresh the records on which their faith 
rested. 

But before dismissing the Canon of the acknowledged 
books it will be well to revert once again at greater 
length to the manner in which it is recognised by Ire- 
nzus and his contemporaries. Their evidence, considered 


_ | The position of the Apocalypse omission in the Peshito it would be up 
is anomalous. If it were not for its to this time an acknowledged Book. 


| 


| 
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in connexion with the circumstances under which it is 
given, will go far to establish the point to which our 
investigations have all tended, that the formation of a 
Canon was among the first instinctive acts of the 
Christian society: that it was at first imperfect as the 


organization of the Church was at first incomplete: 


that it attained its full proportions by a sure growth 


as the development of the Church itself was finally 


matured. 
Nothing is known directly of the origin of the Gal- 


-lican Church; but from several ritual peculiarities its 


foundation may be probably referred to teachers from 
Asia Minor’, with which province it long maintained an 
intimate connexion. And thus Gaul owed its knowledge 


of Christianity to the same country from which in 


former times it had drawn its civilization: the Christian 


_ missionary completed the work of the Phoczan exile. 


However this may have been, the first notice of the 
Church shews its extent and constancy. In the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of Antoninus Verus it was 
visited by a fierce persecution, of which Eusebius has 
preserved a most affecting narrative addressed by the 
Christians of Vienne and Lyons to ‘the brethren in Asia 
‘and Phrygia who held the same faith and hope of re- 
‘demption as themselves’.’ This narrative was written 
immediately after the events which it describes, and 
is everywhere penetrated by scriptural language and 
thought. It contains no reference by name to any book 
of the New Testament, but its coincidences of language 
with the Gospels of St Luke and St John, with the Acts 
of the Apostles, with the Epistles of St Paul to the 


1 Palmer’s Origines Liturgice, 1. pp- 155 $44: Compare Stuart, Book 


of Deer, p- Wii. 
2 Euseb. H. £. Vv. I. 
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the represen- 
tative of the 


Romans, Corinthians (?), Ephesians, Philippians, and 
the first to Timothy, with the first catholic Epistles of 
St Peter and St John, and with the Apocalypse, are 
unequivocal’. In itself this fact would perhaps call for 
little notice after what has been said of the general 
reception of the acknowledged books at the close of the 
second century, but it becomes of importance as being 
the testimony of a Church, and one which was not with- 
out connexion with the Apostolic age even at the time 
of the persecution. In the same Church where Irenzus 
was a presbyter ‘zealous for the covenant of Christ” 
Pothinus was bishop, already ninety years old. Like 
Polycarp he was associated with the generation of St 
John, and must have been born before the books of the 
New Testament were all written. And how then can it 
be supposed with reason that forgeries came into use in 
his time which he must have been able to detect by his 
own knowledge? that they were received without sus- 
picion or reserve in the Church over which he presided ? 
that they were upheld by his hearers as the ancient 
heritage of Christians? It is possible to weaken the 
connexion of the facts by arbitrary hypotheses, but 
interpreted according to their natural meaning they tell 
of a Church united by its head with the times of St 
John to which the books of the New Testament, and 
the books of St John above all others, furnished the 
unaffected language of hope and resignation and _tri- 
umph. And the testimony of Irenzus is the testimony 
of this Church. Nor was this the only point in which 


} Euseb, /. c. The reference to gelium of St James can shew that 
Apoc. xxii. 11 is introduced by the the description of the character of 
words Wa % ypagdh rAnpwO7. Zacharias was borrowed from that 

I do not see that the supposed writing. 
reference to the death of Zacharias 2 Euseb. H. &. v. 4: 
which is related in the Protevan- 


II.] IREN ZEUS. 


he came in contact with the immediate disciples of the 
Apostles. It has been seen already that he recalled in 
his old age the teaching of Polycarp the disciple of St 
John; and his treatise against Heresies contains several 


references’ to others who were closely connected with 
the Apostolic age. He stood forth to maintain no novel- 
| ties, but to vindicate what had been believed of old. 
_ Those whom he quoted had borne witness to the New 
Testament Scriptures, and he only continued on a 


greater scale the usage which they had recognised. 


When he wished to win back Florinus once his fellow- 
disciple to the truth, he reminded him of the zeal and 


doctrine of Polycarp their common master, and how he 
spake of Christ’s teaching and mighty works from the 
words of those who followed Him ‘in all things harmo- 


'‘niously with the Scriptures’’ And is it then possible 


that he who was taught of Polycarp was himself deceived 
as to the genuine writings of St John? Is it possible 


that he decided otherwise than his first master, when he 


speaks of the tradition of the Apostles by which the 
Canon of Scripture was determined®? He appeals to 
the known succession of teachers in the Churches of 
Rome, Smyrna, and Ephesus, who held fast up to his 
own time the doctrine which they had received from the 
first age; and is it possible that he used writings as 
genuine and authoritative which were not recognised by 
those who must have had unquestionable means of de- 
ciding on their Apostolic origin‘? 


1 Cf. pp. 80 f. episcoporum quibus illi eam que in 


2 Tren. Ep. ad Flor. ap. Euseb. 
H. E. V. 20. 

3 Tren. c. Her. Iv. 33. 8: Agnitio 
(yvGous) vera est Apostolorum doc- 
trina et antiquus Ecclesiz status in 
universo mundo et character cor- 
poris Christi secundum successiones 


unoquoque loco est Ecclesiam tra- 
diderunt; que pervenit usque ad 
nos custoditione sine fictione Scrip- 
turarum tractatio plenissima neque 
additamentum neque ablationem re- 
cipiens. 

4 Volkmar has endeavoured to 
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From Lyons we pass to Alexandria. The early 
history of the Egyptian Churches is not more certain 
than that of those in Gaul. Tradition indeed assigns 
the foundation of the Church of Alexandria to St Mark, 
but the best evidence of its antiquity is found in its state 
at the time of the earliest authentic record which remains 
of it. Towards the close of the second century, ‘in the 
‘time of Commodus, Pantznus ‘ presided over the school 
‘(ScatpsBn) of the faithful there’’ The school then was 
already in existence, however much it may have owed 
to one distinguished alike ‘for secular learning and 
‘scriptural knowledge. Indeed there is no absolute 
improbability in the statement of Jerome’, who inter- 
prets the words of Eusebius ‘that a school (é:dacKanetov) 


shew that though Irenzus was ac- 
quainted with r Peter, yet he did 
not use it as authoritative Scripture 
(Credner, Gesch. d. N. T. Kanon, 
§ 185). But his argument certainly 
breaks down. See for instance c. 
Her. 1v. 16. 5. Propter hoc ait 
Dominus (Matt. xii. 36)... Et prop- 
ter hoc Petrus ait (1 Peter ii. 16)... 
On the use of the Epistle in the 
Latin Churches, see supra, p. 263, 
Tees, 

° Euseb. H. £. v.,10; Hieron. De 
Virr. Zl. 36. There is considerable 
confusion in the account given by 
Jerome of the relation of Pantaenus 
to Clement. In his notice of Pan- 
teenus he says that he ‘was sent into 
‘India by Demetrius bishop of Alex- 
‘andria’ who succeeded to the See 
in 289, and that ‘he taught in the 
‘reigns of Severus and Caracalla’ (De 
Virr. Zl. c. 36). Again in the account 
of Clement he says that Clement was 
set at the head of the Catechetical 
school ‘after the death of Panteenus’ 
(id. c. 38). Now Clement left Alex- 
andria in 202—3 and Origen then 
entered on the charge of the School 
(Euseb. 7. Z. vi. 3); nor is there any 


evidence that Clement returned to 
Alexandria. It is therefore all but 
impossible to suppose that Clement 
first succeeded Pantzenus in the reign 
of Caracalla, and that he was after- 
wards succeeded by Origen. Jerome’s 
statement as to the time of the teach- 
ing of Pantznus has probably been 
misplaced, as the order of the notices 
shews. If this be admitted the nar- 
ratives of Eusebius and Jerome can 
be reconciled. The mission to India 
by Demetrius was, if the fact is au- 
thentic, a special and second journey 
undertaken ‘at the request of the 
‘Indians,’ and not that which pre- 
ceded the work of Pantzenus in the 
Catechetical school. It may be added 
that the statement of Philippus Si- 
detes that Pantenus succeeded Cle- 
ment is probably due to the false 
date of the labours of Panteenus 
‘under Severus and Caracalla.’ It 
does not fall within our present scope 
to inquire into the Hebrew Gospel 
which Pantenus found among the 
‘Indians.’ The mention of the fact 
shews that attention was directed to 
the sacred books. 
* Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. 375. 


II.] CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


a re eee 


‘of the Holy Scriptures had existed there after ancient 
‘custom’ as meaning that ‘ecclesiastical teachers had 
‘always been there from the time of the Evangelist 
‘Mark’ Without insisting however on the Apostolic 
origin of the school itself, it seems not improbable that 
Pantznus was personally connected with some imme- 
diate disciples of the Apostles. Many contemporaries 
of Pothinus and Polycarp may have survived to declare 
the teaching of St John; and Photius in fact represents 
Pantznus as a hearer of the Apostles’. At any rate 


there is not the slightest ground for assuming any 
organic change in the doctrine of the Alexandrine 


Church between the age of the Apostles and Pantenus. 
Everything on the contrary bespeaks its unbroken con- 
tinuity. And Clement, the second of our witnesses, 


was trained in the school of Pantenus.. He speaks as 
the representative of a class devoted specially to the 
_ study of the Scriptures, and established in a city second 
- to none for the advantages and encouragement which it 
| offered to literary criticism. Like Irenzus, Clement 


appeals with decision and confidence to the judgment of 
those who had preceded him. His writings were no 
‘mere compositions wrought for display,’ but contained 
a faint picture ‘of the clear and vivid discourses, and of 
‘the blessed and truly estimable men whom it was his 
‘privilege to hear’ For though Alexandria was in it- 
self-the common meeting-place of the traditions of the 
East and West, Clement had sought them out in their 
proper sources. As far as can be gathered from the 
clause in which he describes his teachers, he had studied 
in Greece and Italy and various parts of the East under 
various masters from Ccele-Syria, from Egypt, and 
from Assyria, and also under a Hebrew in Palestine, 
1 Cod. 118, p. 160, ed. Hoesch.; Lumper, IV. 445 Routh, I. 377- 
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before he met with Pantenus. ‘And these men, he 
writes, ‘preserving the true tradition of the blessed 
‘teaching directly from Peter and James, from John and 
‘Paul, the holy Apostles, son receiving it from father 
‘(but few are they who are like their fathers), came by 
‘God’s providence even to us, to deposit among us those 
‘seeds [of truth] which were derived from their ancestors 
‘and the Apostles’ 

Of the African Church I have already spoken. The 
venerable relics of the Old Latin Version attest the 
early reception of the New Testament there, and the 
care with which it was studied. In themselves those 
fragments are incomplete, and often questionable; but 
they do not stand alone. The writings of Tertullian 
furnish an invaluable commentary on the conclusions 
which have been drawn from them’; and in turn his 
testimony is the judgment of his Church; an inheritance, 


and not a deduction. 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom. 1.1.11 (Euseb. 
HI. E. v.11): "Hin 62 od ypagy eis 
érlbetw Terexvacuern noe 7) mpayua- 
Tela aGhX\d por Urouvhuata els yhpas 
Onoavplferar AjOns Papuaxov, eldwdov 
arexvas Kal cxtoypagdla t&y évapyav 
kal éupixwv éxelywy dv KxarntwOnv 
émakovoa: Nédywrv Te Kal dvdpwr ma- 
kaplov kal T@ dvTe dkioddywv. Tov- 
Tw Oo wev éml THs ‘EAAdOos 6 Iwuxés, 
ol (Euseb. 0) dé émt rHs weyddns ‘EX- 
Addos, THs Kol\ns Odrepos avray ZXv- 
plas jv o 6 am’ Alyiarou d&ddXou 52 
dva Thy avarod\jv, Kal ra’rys 6 bev 
Ths Tav ’Acouplwy o bé év Taha 
orlvy ‘“EBpaios avéxabev: vordrw dé 
mepiruxav (duyduer dé odros mpwros 
jv) dveravoduny év Alyiarw Onpdoas 
AeAnPora, Diced TE ovre H wédurra, 
mpopnrixod Tre Kal amooro\KoD de- 
Kavos Ta GvOn Sperouevos axthpardy 
TL Ywwoews xpnua Tals Tay dxpowuéd- 
vow dveyévvnoe Wuxais. add’ of perv 
THY GdnO_ THs paxaplas odfgovres d:- 


dacxaNlas mapddoow evOds amd Ileé- 
Tpov Te kal *laxaBou, "Iwavvov re Kal 
Ilavdov, Trav dylwy amocrodwy, mats 
mapa marpds éxdexouevos (dAlyou 6é 
ol matpdow dpuoto), FKov dn olv Ge@ 
kal els Huds Ta mpoyoutka éxetva Kal 
dmoorohKa KaTabnoomevor omépuara. 
kal e& ol6’ bre dyadNudoovTa, ovxt 
™ exppdoe hobdvtes éyw THOSE, 
hovn 8€ TH Kata THY drocnuelwow 
Tnpjoe. The passage is of great im- 
portance as shewing the intimate in- 
tercourse between different churches 
in Clement’s time and the uniformity 
of their doctrine. The use of the 
prepositions is singularly exact and 
worthy of notice. I have changed 
Klotz’s punctuation, which makes the 
passage unintelligible. 

2 Compare his sequence of quo- 
tations De resurr. carnis, 33 ff. 
we ergs 6 ff., given above pp. 
262 f. 
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11.] TERTULLIAN. 


Tertullian himself insists on this with characteristic 


energy. ‘If, he says, ‘it is acknowledged that that is 
‘more true which is more ancient, that more ancient 
‘which is even from the beginning, that from the begin- 
_ ‘ning which is from the Apostles; it will in like manner 
_ ‘assuredly be acknowledged that that has been derived 
‘by tradition from the Apostles which has been preserved 
‘inviolate in the Churches of the Apostles. Let us see 
‘what milk the Corinthians drank from Paul; to what 
‘rule the Galatians were recalled by his reproofs; what 
‘is read by the Philippians, the Thessalonians, the Ephe- 
‘sians; what is the testimony of the Romans, who are 
‘nearest to us, to whom Peter and Paul left the Gospel, 
‘and that sealed by their own blood. We have more- 
“over Churches founded by John. For even if Marcion 
‘rejects his Apocalypse, still the succession of bishops [in 
‘the seven Churches] if traced to its source will rest on 
‘the authority of John. And the noble descent of other 
‘Churches is recognised in the same manner. I say then 
‘that among them, and not only among the Apostolic 
‘Churches, but among all the Churches which are united 
‘with them in Christian fellowship, that Gospel of Luke 
‘which we earnestly defend has been maintained from 
“its first publication’. And ‘the same authority of the 


1 Adv. Marc. 1v. 5: In summa si 
constat id verius quod prius, id prius 
quod et ab initio, ab initio quod ab 
Apostolis: pariter utique constabit 
id esse ab Apostolis traditum quod 
apud ecclesias Apostolorum fuerit 
sacrosanctum. Videamus quod lac a 
Paulo Corinthii hauserint; ad quam 
regulam Galatz sint recorrecti; quid 
legant Philippenses, Thessalonicen- 
ses, Ephesii; quid etiam Romani de 

roximo sonent, quibus evangelium 
et Petrus et Paulus sanguine quoque 
suo signatum reliquerunt. Habemus 


et Johannis alumnas ecclesias. Nam 
etsi Apocalypsim ejus Marcion re- 
spuit, ordo tamen episcoporum ad 
originem recensus in Johannem sta- 
bit auctorem. Sic et caeterarum ge- 
nerositas recognoscitur. Dico itaque 
apud illas, nec solas jam Apostolicas 
sed apud universas que illis de so- 
cietate sacramenti confcederantur, id 
evangelium Lucz ab initio editionis 
suz stare quod cummaxime tuemur. 
The clause iz Yohannem stabit auc- 
torem is commonly translated ‘will 
‘shew it [the Apocalypse] to have 
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‘Apostolic Churches will uphold the other Gospels 
‘which we have in due succession through them and 
‘according to their usage, I mean those of [the Apostles] 
‘Matthew and John: although that which was published 
‘by Mark may also be maintained to be Peter’s, whose 
‘interpreter Mark was: for the narrative of Luke also 
‘is generally ascribed to Paul: [since] it is allowable that 
‘that which scholars publish should be regarded as their 
‘master’s work.’ ‘These are for the most part the sum- 
‘mary arguments which we employ when we argue about 
‘the Gospels against heretics, maintaining both the order 
‘of time which sets aside the later works of forgers (pos- 
‘teritati falsariorum prescribenti), and the authority of 
‘Churches which upholds the tradition of the Apostles ; 
‘because truth necessarily precedes forgery, and proceeds 
‘from them to whom it has been delivered’ 

The words of Tertullian sum up clearly and decisively 
what has been said before of the evidence of Irenzeus and 
Clement. All the Fathers at the close of the second 
century agree in appealing to the testimony of antiquity 
as proving the authenticity of the books which they used 
as Christian Scriptures*. And the appeal was made at 


‘John for its author;’ but it is evi- 
dent that such a translation is quite 
out of place even if the words admit 
of it. Comp. de Prescr. Her. 36. 

1 Adv. Mare. tic. Cf. tb. IV. 2: 
Constituimus inprimis evangelicum 
instrumentum AZosto/os auctores ha- 
bere, quibus hoc munus evangelii 
promulgandi ab ipso Domino sit im- 
positum; si et Afostolicos, non ta- 
men solos sed cum Apostolis et post 
Aposiolos; quoniam priedicatio dis- 
cipulorum suspecta fieri posset de 
gloriz studio si non assistat illi auc- 
toritas magistrorum, immo. Christi, 
quz magistros Apostolos fecit. 

2 It is almost superfluous to give 
any references to the quotations from 


the acknowledged Books made by 
Irenzeus, Clement, and Tertullian ; 
but many of the following are worthy 
of notice on other grounds than 
merely as attesting the authenticity 
of the books. 
(2) The Four Gospels: 
Tren. c. Her. m1. 11. 8; Clem. 
Strom. Ul. 13. 933 Tert. 
adv. Marc. Iv. 2. 
(8) The Acts: 
Iren, 11. 15. 1; Clem. Strom. 
v. 12. 83; Tert. adv. Marc. 
v.2. Compare the remark- 
able passage, De Prescr. 
far. 22. 
(y) The Catholic Epistles: 
1 John: Iren. 111. 16.8; Clem, 


II.] AT THE CLOSE OF THE SECOND CENTURY. 


a time when it was easy to try its worth. The links 
which connected them with the Apostolic age were few 
and known: and if they had not been continuous it 
would have been easy to expose the break. But their 
appeal was never gainsaid; and it still remains as a 
sure proof that no chasm separates the old and the new 
in the history of Christianity. Those great teachers are 
themselves an embodiment of the unity and progress of 
the faith. 

This will appear in yet another light when it is 
noticed that Clement and Irenzeus speak from opposite 


' quarters of Christendom, and exactly from those in 


which we have found before no traces of the circulation 
of the Apostolic writings. They tell us what was the 
fulness of the doctrine on Scripture where the Churches 


_had grown up in silence. They shew in what way the 
books of the New Testament were the natural help of 
Christian men, as well as the ready armoury of Christian 
_ advocates. 


The evidence for the reception of the acknowledged 


Strom. 1.15.66; Tert. adv. 1 Thessalonians: Iren. v. 6. 1; 
Prax. 25. Clem. Strom. 1. 11. 53- 

1 Peter: Iren. Iv. 9. 2; Clem. 2 Thessalonians: Iren. v. 25. 
Lom lOwnrad 5 alert. 1c: 1; Clem. Strom. V. 3-17- 
Gnost. 12. See however r Dimothy: Tren. 2.7 Pref-; 
p- 263, n. 3. Clem. Strom. II. II. 52. 

(5) The Pauline Epistles: 2 Timothy: Iren. Ul. 14. 13 

Romans: Iren. I. 22. 23 Clem. Strom. 111. 6. 53- 
Clem. Strom. 11. 21. 134. Titus: Iren. 1. 16. 3; Clem. 

1 Corinthians: Iren. I. 8. 25 Strom. 1. 14. 59- 

Clem. Strom. I. I. 10. The Epistle to Philemon is 

2 Corinthians: Iren. III. 7. 1; nowhere quoted by Clement 
Clem. Strom. 1. 1. 4. or Irenzeus, but Tertullian, 

Galatians: Iren. II. 7. 2; who examines the thirteen 
Clem. Strom. 1. 8. 41. Pauline Epistles in the fifth 

Ephesians: Iren. I. 8. 5; book against Marcion, dis- 
Clem. Strom. Il. 4. 28. tinctly recognises it. 

Philippians: Iren. I. 10. 1; — (€) The Apocalypse: 

Clem. Strom. 1. 11. 53- Iren. v. 35. 2; Clem. Ped. 11. 

Colossians: Iren. II. 14. 1; 10. 108; Tert. adv. Marc. 


Clem. Strom. 1. I. 15. ; Ili. 14. 
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books of the New Testament at the close of the second 
century is made more complete by the general character 
which was assigned to them. Special causes hindered 
the universal circulation of the other books, but these 
were regarded throughout the Church as parts of an 
organic whole, correlative to the Old Testament, and of 
equal weight with it. They were considered to be not 
only Apostolic, but also authoritative. ‘The Scriptures 
‘are perfect,’ Irenzus says, ‘inasmuch as they were ut- 
‘tered by the word of God and His Spirit’;’ and what he 
understands by the Scriptures is evident from the course 
of his arguments, in which he makes use of the books 
of the Old and New Testaments without distinction. 
‘There could not,’ he elsewhere argues, ‘be either more 
‘than four Gospels or fewer. That number was pre- 
figured by types in the Mosaic ritual and by analogies 
in nature, so that all are ‘vain and ignorant and daring 
‘besides who set at nought the fundamental notion (8éa) 
‘of the Gospel*” Clement again recognises generally a 
collection of ‘the Scriptures of the Lord,’ under the title 
of ‘the Gospel and the Apostle*;’ and. this collective 
title shews that the books were regarded as essentially 
one. But this, unity was produced by ‘the harmony 
‘of the Law and the Prophets, and of the Apostles and 
‘the Gospels in the Church*’ All alike proceeded from 
One Author: all were ‘ratified by the authority of 
‘Almighty Power’.’ Tertullian marks the introduction 
of the phrase ‘New Testament’ as applied to the Evan- 
gelic Scriptures, ‘If, he says, ‘I shall not clear up this 


1 Tren. c. Her. 11. 28.2: Scripture 8 re darécrodos KeAevover. Elsewhere 
quidem perfecte sunt, quippe a Ver- Clement uses the plural dmécroXou. 
bo Dei et Spiritu ejus dictz. Cf. Reuss, pp. 125, 140. 

4\Iren. ¢.. ar, 11%. 11.'8.sq. 4 Strom. VI. 11. 88. 

3 Strom. VII. 3. 14: opas yap av- 5 Strom. Iv. 1. 2. 

Tovs alxwahwritew...7d Te evar yéAtov 
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‘point by investigations of the Old Scripture, I will take 
‘the proof of our interpretation from the New Testa- 
‘ment...For behold both in the Gospels and in the 
‘Apostles I observe a visible and an invisible God...’ 

_ The clear testimony of Irenzus, Clement, and Ter- 
tullian—clear because their writings are of considerable 
| extent—finds complete support not only in the fragments 
| of earlier Fathers, but also in smaller contemporary 
works, Athenagoras at Athens and Theophilus at 
_Antioch make use of the same books generally, and 
treat them with the same respect®, And from the close 
of the second century, with the single exception of the 
Apocalypse, the books thus acknowledged were always 
received without doubt until subjective criticism ventured 
to set aside the evidence of antiquity’. 

But it is necessary to repeat, what has been continu- 
ally noticed during the course of our enquiry, that this 
result was obtained gradually, spontaneously, silently’. 
There is no evidence to shew that at any time the claims 
of the Apostolic writings to be placed on an equal foot- 
ing with those of the Old Testament, which formed 
the first Christian Bible, were deliberately discussed and 
admitted. The establishment of purely Gentile Churches, 
unfamiliar with the Jewish Scriptures, led no doubt to 
the collection of other books which answered more 


l Adv. Prax. 1%: Si hunc articu- 
lum quzstionibus Scripture Veteris 
non expediam, de Novo Testamento 
sumam confirmationem nostre in- 
terpretationis, ne quodcumque in 
Filium reputo in Patrem proinde 
defendas. Ecce enim et in Evan- 
geliis et in Apostolis visibilem et 
invisibilem Deum deprehendo, sub 
manifesta et personali distinctione 
conditionis utriusque. 7d. c. 20: 
totum instrumentum utriusque Tes- 
tamenti... De Pudic. 1: Pudicitia... 


trahit ...disciplinam per instrumen- 
tum preedicationis et censuram per 
judicia ex utroque Testamento... 
Comp. p. 253 and notes. 

2 Compare pp. 228 ff. 

3 The assaults of the Manichees 
on the books of the New Testament 
cannot be considered an exception to 
the truth of this statement. Some- 
thing will be said about them here- 
after. 

4 Compare pp. 5 f., 12 f., 56 ff, 
230, 327 ff. 
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directly to new religious wants. The controversies with 
Ebionites and Marcionites served soon after to quicken 
the sense of the loss which followed from the neglect of 
the records of the earlier or of the later revelation. There 
must also have been frequent interchange and compari- 
son of the first Christian writings. But when full allow- 
ance is made for these occasional influences and essays 
in criticism, the fact remains that slow experience and 
spiritual instinct decided the practical judgment of the 
Church. Step by step the books which were stamped 
with Apostolic authority were separated from the mass 
of other works which contained the traditions or opinions 
of less authoritative teachers. Without controversy and 
without effort ‘the Gospel and the Apostles’ were recog- 
nised as inspired sources of truth in the same sense as 
‘the Law and the Prophets.’ In both cases the judgment 
appeared as a natural manifestation of the life of the 
Christian body, and not as a logical consequence of 
definite principles. It was an inevitable consequence of 
this progressive and vital recognition of an Apostolic 
canon that some difference of opinion as to its exact 
limits should coexist with general agreement as to its 
contents, though no difference of opinion remained as to 
the religious authority of all the books admitted in it. 
Thus doubts existed in various Churches as to the com- 
pleteness with which some books satisfied the criterion 
of Apostolicity which was made the final test of recep- 
tion; and an examination of these doubts as to their 
ground and their prevalence, which forms the subject of 
the next Chapter, throws considerable light upon the 
mode and circumstances in which the contents of the 
New Testament were fixed. 


CYL Le RSI 1 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE CHURCHES TO THE DISPUTED 
BOOKS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


In Canonicis Scripturis Ecclesiarum Catholicarum quamplurium auctort- 
tatem [indagator solertissimus| seguatur. 


A UGUSTINUS, 


EVEN books of the New Testament, as is well known, 
have been received into the Canon on evidence less 
complete than that by which the others are supported’. 
In the controversy which has been raised about their 
claims to Apostolic authority much stress has been laid 
on their internal character. But such a method of rea- 
soning is commonly inconclusive, and inferences are 
drawn on both sides with equal confidence. In every 
instance the result will be influenced by preconceived 
notions of the state of the early Church, and it is possible 
that an original source of information may be disparaged 
because it is independent. History must deliver its full 
testimony before internal criticism can find its proper use. 
And here the real question to be answered in the case of 
the disputed books is not Why we receive them? but 
Why should we not receive them? The general agree- 


ment of the Church in the fourth century is an antece-_ 


dent proof of their claims; and it remains to be seen 
whether it is set aside by the more uncertain and frag- 


1-The Epistles of James, Jude, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, to the Hebrews, 
and the Apocalypse. 
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mentary evidence of earlier generations. If on the con- 
trary it can be proved, that the books were known from 
the first though not known universally ; if any explana- 
tion can be given of their limited circulation; if it can be 
shewn that they were more generally received as they 
were more widely known: then it will appear that history 
has decided the matter ; and this decision of history will 
be conclusive. The idea of forming the disputed books 
into a Deutero-canon of the New Testament (advocated 
by many Roman Catholics in spite of the Council of 
Trent, and by many of the early reformers’), though it 
appears plausible at first sight, is evidently either a mere 
confession that the question is incapable of solution, or 
a re-statement of it in other words. The second Epistle 
of St Peter is either an authentic work of the Apostle or 
a forgery ; for in this case there can be no mean. And 
the Epistles of St James and St Jude and that to the 
Hebrews, if they are genuine, are Apostolic at least in 
the same sense as the Gospels of St Mark and St Luke 
and the Acts of the Apostles*. It involves a manifest 
confusion of ideas to compensate for a deficiency of his- 
torical proof by a lower standard of Canonicity. The ex- 
tent of the divine authority of a book cannot be made to 
vary with the completeness of the proof of its genuine- 


ness. 


1 Even Augustine appears to have 
favoured this view: Tenebit igitur 
[Scripturarum indagator] hunc mo- 
dum in Scripturis Canonicis ut eas 
que ab omnibus accipiuntur Ec- 
clesiis Catholicis praeponat iis quas 
quzdam non accipiunt; in iis vero 
que non accipiuntur ab omnibus 
preeponat eas quas plures graviores- 
que accipiunt iis quas pauciores mi- 
norisque auctoritatis Ecclesize tenent 
(De Doctr. Chr. 11. 12). In spite of 
the authority however it is clear 


The genuineness must be admitted before the 


that such a statement can rest on no 
logical basis. 

I do not by any means intend to 
assert that every work of an Apostle 
or Apostolic writer as such would 
have formed part of the Canon; in- 
deed I believe that many Apostolic 
writings may have been lost when 
they had wrought their purpose, but 
that these books have received the 
recognition of the Church in such a 
manner that if genuine they must 
be Canonical. 


| 
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authority can have any positive value, which from its 
nature cannot admit of degrees; and till the genuineness 
be established the authority remains in abeyance. 

The evidence which has been collected hitherto for 
the Apostolicity of the disputed books may be briefly 


_ summed up as follows. The Epistle to the Hebrews is 


certainly referred to by Clement of Rome, and probably 
by Justin Martyr ; it is contained in the Peshito, though 
probably the version was made by a separate translator; 
but it is omitted in the fragmentary Canon of Muratori, 
and, as it appears, it was wanting also in the Old Latin 
version’. Except the opinion of Tertullian, which has 
been mentioned by anticipation, nothing has been found 
tending to determine its authorship. The Epistle of 
St James is referred to by Hermas and probably by Cle- 
ment, and is included in the Peshzto (according to some 
copies as the work of St James the Elder); but it is not 
found in the Muratorian Canon, nor in the Old Latin’. 
The Epistle of St Jude and probably the two shorter 
Epistles of St John are supported by the authority of 
the Muratorian Canon and of the O/d Latin version; but 
they are not found in the Peshzto*. The Apocalypse 
is distinctly mentioned by Justin as the work of the 
Apostle John, and Papias and Melito bear witness to its 
authority: it is included in the Muratorian Canon, but 
not in the Peshzto*. No certain trace has yet been found 
of the second Epistle of St Peter’. 

From this general summary it will be seen that up to 
this time the Epistle of St James and that to the Hebrews 
rest principally on the authority of the Eastern (Syrian) 
Church: the second and third Epistles of St John and 


1 Cf. pp. g0, 170, 218, 238 n.3, % Cf. pp. 218, 244, 258. 
260, n68f. 5 ; 4 Cf. pp. 77, 168, 218, 222, 244. 
2 Cf. pp. 48, 201, 218, 244, 265. 5 Cf. pp. 223 n. 5, 330N. I. 
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CLEMENT. 


c¢. 165—220 
A.D. 


the Epistle of St Jude on that of the Western Church : 
the Apocalypse on that of the Church of Asia Minor. 
It remains to inquire how far these lines of evidence are 
extended and confirmed in the great divisions of the 
Church up to the close of the third century’. 


§ 1. The Alexandrine Church. 


The testimony of the Alexandrine Church, as has 
been noticed already, is of the utmost importance, owing 
to the natural advantages of its position and the conspi- 
cuous eminence of its great teachers during the third 
century. Never perhaps have two such men as Clement 
and Origen contributed in successive generations to build 
up a Christian Church in wisdom and humility. No two 
fathers ever did more to vindicate the essential harmony 
of Christian truth with the lessons of history and the 
experience of men; and in spite of their many faults and 
exaggerations, perhaps no influence on the whole has 
been less productive of evil’?. 

No catalogue of the Books of the New Testament 
occurs in the writings of Clement; but Eusebius has given 
a summary of his ‘Hypotyposes’ or ‘Outlines’ which 
serves in some measure to supply the defect®. ‘Clement 
‘in his Outlines, to speak generally, has given concise 
‘explanations of all the Canonical Scriptures (waons THs 
‘évdvaOnxou ypadns) without omitting the disputed books: 
‘T mean the Epistle of Jude and the remaining Catholic 
‘Epistles, as well as the Epistle of Barnabas and the so- 


1 On the partial use of Apocry- 
phal or Ecclesiastical writings as of 
authority by different Fathers, see 
App. B. 

2 Athenagoras is sometimes classed 
with the Alexandrine school, but his 
writings contain no clear references 


to any of the disputed books. Cf. 
Lardner, Pt. 11. c. 18, § 12; supr. 
pp. 229 f. 

3 The testimony of Pantznus (?) 
to the Epistle to the Hebrews as a 
work of St Paul is noticed on the 
following page. 
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‘called Revelation of Peter. And moreover he says that 
‘the Epistle to the Hebrews is Paul’s, but that it was 
a written to the Hebrews in the Hebrew dialect, and that 
‘Luke having carefully (psAotiwws) translated it pub- 
‘lished it for the use of the Greeks. And that it is 
‘owing to the fact that he translated it that the com- 
“plexion (ypera) of this Epistle and that of the Acts 
«is found to be the same. Further he remarks that it is 
‘natural that the phrase Paul an Apostle does not occur 
‘in the superscription, for in writing to Hebrews, who 
‘had conceived a prejudice against him and suspected 
‘him, he was very wise in not repelling them at the 
‘beginning by affixing his name. And then a little 
‘further on he (Clement) adds: And as the blessed 
‘ presbyter (? Pantzenus) before now used to say, since 
‘the Lord, as being the Apostle of the Almighty, was 
‘sent to the Hebrews, Paul through his modesty, inas- 
‘much as he was sent to the Gentiles, does not inscribe 
‘himself Apostle of the Hebrews, both on account of 
‘the honour due to the Lord, and because it was a work 
‘of supererogation that he addressed an Epistle to the 
‘Hebrews also (é« mepsovolas «al rots ‘EBpaious emrur TEA~ 
‘Xew) since he was herald and Apostle of the Gentiles’, 
The testimony to the Pauline origin of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews which is contained in this passage is evidently 
of the greatest value. There can be little doubt that the 
‘blessed presbyter’ was Pantenus; and thus the tradition 
is carried up almost to the Apostolic age. With regard 
to the other disputed books, the words of Eusebius imply 
some distinction between ‘the Epistle of Jude and the 
‘ Catholic Epistles,’ and ‘the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
‘Revelation of Peter.’ But the whole statement is very 
loosely worded, and its true meaning must be sought by 
1 Euseb. H. Z. VI. 14. 


. Hebr. iii. 1. 
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comparison with other evidence. Fortunately this is not 
wanting. Photius after commenting very severely on 
the doctrinal character of the Outlines adds; ‘ Now the 
‘whole scope of the book consists in giving as it were in- 
‘terpretations of Genesis, of Exodus, of the Psalms; of 
‘the Epistles of St Paul, and of the Catholic Epistles, 
‘and of Ecclesiasticus’.’ The last clause is very obscure; 
but whatever may be meant by it, it is evident that the 
detailed enumeration is most imperfect, for the Outlines 
certainly contained notes on the four Gospels. But if 
Clement had distinctly rejected any book which Photius 
held to be Canonical, or treated any Apocryphal book as 
part of Holy Scripture, it is likely that he would have 
mentioned the fact; and thus negatively his testimony 
modifies that of Eusebius, at least so far as that seems to 
imply that Clement treated the Epistle of Barnabas and 
the Revelation of Peter as Canonical. A third account 
of the Oxtlines further limits the statements of Eusebius 
and Photius. Cassiodorus, the chief minister of Theo- 
doric, in his ‘Introduction to the reading of Holy 
Scripture’ says: ‘Clement of Alexandria a presbyter, 
‘who is also called Stromateus, has made some com- 
‘ments on the Canonical Epistles, that is to say on the 
‘first Epistle of St Peter, the first and second of St 
‘John, and the Epistle of St Fames, in pure and elegant 
‘language. Many things which he has said in them 
‘shew refinement, but some a want of caution: and we 
‘have caused his comments to be rendered into Latin, 
‘so that by the omission of some trifling details which 


1 Phot. Cod. 109. Bunsen, Aval. dou rémos "ExkAnovacrixds is a mar- 
Ante-Nic.1. p. 165. For kal rdv xao- vellous phrase. The reference to the 
Aikdv Kal rov ékxAnovactixod (Bekk. book of Ecclesiasticus in such a con- 
éxxhyotacrov) Bunsen prints xat rév nexion, however perplexing, is not ” 


xa. kal rov kadoXov réuou’Ex- without parallel. Cf. pp. 218 ff., 384. 
kAnotaoriKov. But surely 6 xa6o- 


II.] CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. 


‘might cause offence his teaching may be imbibed with 
‘greater security’. There can be little doubt that the 
Latin Adumbrationes which are given in the editions 
of Clement are the notes of which Cassiodorus speaks. 
There is however one discrepancy between the descrip- 
tion and the Adumbrationes. These are written on the 


first Epistle of St Peter, the Epistle of St Fade (not St |-— 


James), and the first two Epistles of St John; but in 
general character they answer to the idea which might 
be formed of the work, and Cassiodorus himself is by no 
means so accurate a writer that his testimony should be 
decisive?2. The Adumbrationes contain numerous refer- 
ences to Scripture, and expressly assign the Epistle to 
the Hebrews to St Paul®. The scattered testimonies 
which are gathered from the text of Clement's extant 
works recognise the same books. He makes several 
quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrews as Scmaulis;, 
from the Epistle of St Jude*, and one among many others 
from the first Epistle of St John which implies the 
existence of a second®; while he uses the Apocalypse 
frequently, assigning it to the Apostle St John’; but he 
nowhere makes any reference to the Epistle of St James’. 
There can then be little doubt that the reading in Cas- 
siodorus is false, and that ‘Jude’ should be substituted 


1 The passages are printed at 
length by Bunsen, 74. pp. 323 $qq-; 
and in the editions of Clement. 
Klotz, Iv. pp. 52 sqq- 

2 It may be added that Cassiodo- 
rus omits Jude in his list of the 
books of the New Testament. See 
App. D. 

3 But it is added that it was trans- 
lated by St Luke: Lucas quoque et 
Actus Apostolorum stylo exsecutus 
agnoscitur et Pauli ad Hebreos in- 
eespeereioe epistolam. Cf. p. 355- 

Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 8. 62: 


Tlafdos...T07s ‘HBpatos ypagwr. 

5 Strom. Il. 2. 11: éml Tour 
oluat...mpopyrixws ‘lovday év TH éme- 
cron elpnKkévar. 

6 Strom. 11. 15.66: palveras dé cal 
Lodvuns év TH pmelfove émisrodrg Tas 
Saopas Tay dpapTiav éxdrdacKkwv. 
Comp. p. 384, 0. I. 

7 Ped. Wl. 12.119. Strom. VI. 13. 
107: Os now év TH dmoxadbpe 6 
*Iwavyns. 

8 The instances commonly quoted 
are rightly set aside by Lardner, Il. 
22,§ 8. 
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for ‘James;’ and thus the different lines of evidence are 
found to coincide exactly. Clement, it appears, recog- 


| nised as Canonical all the books of the New Testament 


except the Epistle of St James, the second Epistle of St 
Peter, and the third Epistle of St John. And his silence 
as to these can prove no more than that he was un- 
acquainted with them’. 

Origen completed nobly the work which Clement 
began. During a long life of labour and suffering he 
learnt more fully than any one who went before him the 
depth and wisdom of the Holy Scriptures; and his testi- 
mony to their divine claims is proportionately more 
complete and systematic. Eusebius has collected the 
chief passages in which he speaks on the subject of the 
Canon, and though much that he says refers to the 
Acknowledged Books, his evidence is too important to 
be omitted. Like the Fathers who preceded him, he 
professes only to repeat the teaching which he had re- 
ceived. ‘In the first book of his Commentaries on 
‘Matthew, Eusebius writes, ‘preserving the rule of the 
‘Church, he testifies that he knows only four Gospels, 
‘writing to this effect: I have learnt by tradition con- 
‘cerning the four Gospels, which alone are uncontroverted 
‘in the Church of God spread under heaven, that that 
‘according to Matthew, who was once a publican but 
‘afterwards an Apostle of Jesus Christ, was written first; 
‘...that according to Mark second;...that according to 
‘Luke third ;...that according to John last of all?’ 

‘The same writer,’ Eusebius continues, ‘in the fifth 


? Clement’s use of the writings of tions of Mathias) will be considered 
the sub-apostolic Fathers (Clement in App. B. It is enough to notice 
of Rome, Hermas, Barnabas) and of that there is no evidence to shew 
certain Apocryphal books (the Gos- that he attributed to them a decisive 
pels according to the Hebrews and authority, as he did to: the writings 
the Egyptians, the Preaching and of the Apostles in the strictest sense. 
the Apocalypse of Peter, the Tradi- ? Euseb. . £. vi. 25. 
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‘book of his Commentaries on the Gospel of John says 
| ‘this of the Epistles of the Apostles: Now he who was 

‘made fit to be a minister of the new covenant, not of the 
‘letter but of the spirit, Paul, who fully preached the 
‘Gospel from Jerusalem round about as far as Illyricum, 
‘did not even write to all the Churches which he taught, 
| ‘and sent moreover but few lines (atvyous) to those to 
‘which he wrote. Peter again, on whom the Church of 
‘Christ is built against which the gates of hell shall not 
‘prevail, as left behind one Epistle generally acknow- 
| ‘ledged; perhaps also a second, for it is a disputed ques- 
‘tion. Why need I speak about him who reclined upon 
‘the breast of Jesus, John, who has left behind a single 
‘Gospel, though he confesses that he could make so 
‘many as not even the world could contain? He wrote 
‘moreover the Apocalypse, having been commanded to 
_ ‘keep silence, and not to write the voices of the seven 
‘thunders. He has left behind also one Epistle of very 
“few lines: perhaps too (goTw 5é xal Seu.) a second 
‘and third; for all do not allow that these are genuine ; 
‘nevertheless both together do not contain a hundred 
‘lines.’ 

‘In addition to these statements [Origen] thus dis- 
“cusses the Epistle to the Hebrews in his Homilies upon 
‘it: Every one who is competent to judge of differences 
‘of diction (ppdcewv) would acknowledge that the style 
‘(yapaxtnp Tis déEews) of the Epistle entitled to the 
‘Hebrews does not exhibit the Apostle’s rudeness and 
‘simplicity in speech (70 év Noy iSi@tvxdv), though he 
‘acknowledged himself to be simple in his speech, that is 
‘in his diction (7 dpacee), but it is more truly Greek in 
‘its composition (cvvOéces 77s réfews). And again, that 
‘the thoughts (vojpara) of the Epistle are wonderful, 

1 Comp. Zp. ad Afric. c. 14: 
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‘and not second to the acknowledged writings of the 
‘Apostle, every one who pays attention to the reading 
‘of the Apostle’s works would also grant to be true. 
‘And after other remarks he adds: If I were to express 
‘my own opinion I should say that the thoughts are 
‘the Apostle’s, but the diction and composition that of 
‘some one who recorded from memory the Apostle’s 
‘teaching, and as it were illustrated with a brief Com- 
‘mentary the sayings of his master (atropynpovevoarTos... 
‘cal woomepel cxomoypagpncarvtos). If then any Church 
‘hold this Epistle to be Paul’s, we cannot find fault with 
‘it for so doing (evdoximeit@ Kai eri tovT@); for it was 
‘not without good reason (ov« eixn) that the men of old 
‘time have handed it down as Paul’s. But who it was 
‘who wrote the Epistle God only knows certainly. The 
‘account (ictopia) which has reached us is [manifold], 
‘some saying that Clement who became Bishop of Rome 
‘wrote it, while others assign it to Luke the author of 
‘the Gospel and the Acts*’ 

Much has been written since upon the subject with 
which Origen deals thus wisely, but not one step has 
been surely made beyond the limit which he fixes. 
Others have expounded the arguments on which he 
touches, but without adding anything to their real force. 
New conjectures have been made, more groundless than 
those which he mentions, but his practical conclusion 
remains unshaken. The Epistle though not St Paul’s 
in the strictest sense is eminently Pauline; and from the 
time of Origen it was generally received as St Paul’s in 
this wider view of authorship by the Alexandrine Church, 


1 Comp. Hier. im Eph. c. ii. 15 in Js. c. lvii. 13 f. (p. 677) de quo ad 
(p- 583): Nescio quid tale et in alia Hebrzeos loquitur qui scribit episto- 
epistola (si quis tamen eam recipit)... lam (Hebr. xii. 22 f.). These phrases 
Paulus subindicat (Hebr. xi. 39 f.); are probably due to Origen. 
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and thence in the fourth century by the great scholars 
of the West. 

There still remain two passages in Rufinus’ version’ 
| of the Homilies on Genesis and Joshua in which we find 
an incidental enumeration of the different authors and 
| books of the New Testament. It is however impossible 
to insist on these as of primary authority. Rufinus, 
_as is well known, was not content to render the simple 
words of Origen, but sought in several points to bring 
them into harmony with the current belief; and the 
comparison of some fragments of the Greek text of one 
of the Homilies with his rendering of it shews clearly 
that he has allowed himself in these the same licence as 
in his other translations”. Still there is something of 
Origen’s manner throughout the pieces; and in his 
popular writings he quotes parts of the disputed books 
without hesitation. 

The first passage is contained in a spiritual explana- | 7%e passage 


froma 


_tion® of the narrative concerning the wells which were | Homily on 
opened by Isaac after the Philistines had stopped them, eee 
and the new wells which he made. Moses, Origen tells 
us, was one of the servants of Abraham who first opened 
the fountain of the Law. Such too were David and the 
Prophets. But the Jews closed up those sources of life, 
the Scriptures of the Old Testament, with earthly 
thoughts ; and when the antitype of Isaac had sought 
to lay them open, the Philistines strove with him. ‘So 
‘then he dug new wells; and so did his servants. 
‘Isaac’s servants were Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John: 


Chap. ii. 


The testimo- 
nies in the 
Homilies. 


1 There can be no doubt that he inse divine sapientic nihilque operis 
was the author of it. Cf. Huet, sancti Spiritus continere (Hom. 


Origen. III. 2- Gen. Il. 2). 

2° For instance, he adds such * Hom. in Gen. xi. 2. A differ- 
phrases as Sanctus Apostolus, and ent explanation of the wells is given 
translates ws ovx dywa Ta Mwvoéws Select.in Gen. VIII. p- 77 (ed. Lomm.). 
cvyypaumara by Scripta Mosis nihil 
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‘his servants are Peter, James, and Jude: his servant 
‘also is the Apostle Paul; who all dig wells of the New 
‘Testament. But those who mind earthly things strive 
‘ever for these also, and suffer not the new to be formed, 
‘nor the old to be cleansed. They gainsay the sources 
‘opened in the Gospel: they oppose those opened by 
‘the Apostles’ (Evangelicis puteis contradicunt: Apo- 
Stolicis adversantur). 

The last quotation which I shall make is equally 
characteristic of Origen’s style. He has been speaking 
of the walls of Jericho which fell down before the blasts 
of the trumpets of the priests. ‘So too,’ he says’, ‘ our 
‘Lord, whose advent was typified by the son of Nun, 
‘when he came sent his Apostles as priests bearing 
‘well-wrought (ductiles) trumpets. Matthew first sound- 
‘ed the priestly trumpet in his Gospel. Mark also, 
‘Luke and John, each gave forth a strain on their 
‘priestly trumpets. Peter moreover sounds loudly on 
‘the twofold’ trumpet of his Epistles: and so also James 
‘and Jude. Still the number is incomplete, and John 
‘gives forth the trumpet-sound in his Epistles and 
‘Apocalypse; and Luke while describing the Acts of the 
‘Apostles: Lastly however came he who said: J think 
‘that God hath set forth us Apostles last of all, and thun- 
‘dering on the fourteen trumpets of his Epistles threw 
‘down even to the ground the walls of Jericho, that 
‘is to say all the instruments of idolatry and the doc- 
“trines of philosophers.’ 

Such appears to have been Origen’s popular teaching 
on the Canon, in discourses which aimed at spiritual in- 
struction rather than at critical accuracy; and it remains 
to be seen how far these general outlines are filled up 


: fom. in Fos. VII. 1. has a very remarkable reading, ex 
Duabus tubis. One Manuscript ¢rzdzs. 
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in detail by special testimonies. The first place is natu- 
rally due to references contained in the Greek text of 
his writings; and it is indeed on these only that absolute 


reliance can be placed. 
kind of evidence, no less 


It is evident then from this 


than from all other, that 


like Clement he received the Apocalypse as an un- 


doubted work of the Apostle St John’. 


Like Clement 


also he quotes the Epistle of St Jude several times, 
and expressly as the work of ‘the Lord’s brother ;’ but 
he implies in one place the existence of doubts as to 


its authority®. 


In addition to this he refers to the 


‘Epistle in circulation under the name of James’; but he 
nowhere I believe either quotes or mentions the second 


Epistle of St Peter’, 


John. On the contrary, he 


and the Epistle of Fohn* in such 
pistles were not familiarly 


to shew that the other E 
known. 


or the two shorter Epistles of St 


quotes the Epistle of Peter® 
a manner as at least 


The Latin version of the Homilies supplies in part 


1 Comm. in Hoan. T. 1.14: pnow 
oby év TH GmokahbWer O TOD ZeBedalov 
*Twayvns. 

2 Comm. in Matt. T. x. 17 (Matt. 
xiii. 55, 56): Kal ‘Iovdas éypawev 
érisroAn oduybaTLXov MeV memAnpw- 
pévny 5é THs obpavlov xapiros éppwue- 
vow doywv...id. T. XVII. 30: el 6é kal 
riv lotda mpbaourd Tus émioTONH..- 

3 Comm. in Foan. T. XIX. 6: ws 
vy 7H peponévg “LaxwBov émioTONg 
avéyvopev. Cf. T. XX. fo (ord Trav 
mpoodexoueven 76° mars k.T.A., ames 
ii. 20). He once quotes it without 
further remark: os mapa ‘TlaxwBy, 
Select. in Ps. xxx. T. XI. p- 129) but 
the authority of detached Scholia is 
questionable. On the other hand he 
does not quote James i. 17 when 
discussing at length the conception of 
God as Light. It may be concluded 
from one passage in his Commenta- 
ties on St Matthew (xiii. 55, 56), 


in which he notices that the St Jude 
there mentioned was the author of 
the Epistle which bore his name, and 
St James the one to whom St Paul 
refers in Gal. i. 19, that he was not 
inclined to believe that the Epistle 
of St James was written by the 
Lord’s brother. 

4 It is impossible to insist confi- 
dently on the doubtful reading. 
Comm. in Matt. T. XV. 27: awd rijs 
Tlérpov mpwrns émustoAfjs. Ilérpov 
is apparently omitted in the Manu- 
scripts. Yet see Acts li. 27, alpéoecs 
érevodyovres (2 Pet. ii. 1)- 

5 Select. in Ps. iii. (T. XI. 420): 
kara Ta deyoueva ev TH KabONKH 
émicrody mapa 3@ Ilérpy. Cf. Comm. 
in Foan. T. V1. 18. 

® Comm. in Matt. T. XVII. 19: 
73. drd Tod "Iwdvvov Kaboduxhs émt- 
atonfs. 16. T. XV. 31 4 “Iwdvvov 
Zmioroh}. Yet cf. p. 366, n- 3- 
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Chap. ii. | what is wanting in the Greek Commentaries. It contains 
2 Peter. several distinct quotations of the second Epistle of St 
stJames. | Peter’, and of the Epistle of St James, who is described 
in one place as ‘the brother of the Lord,’ but generally 
‘only as ‘the Apostle?;’ but even in this there is no 
reference to the shorter Epistles of St John. 
The Epistle The Epistle-to the Hebrews is quoted continually 
ews | both in the Greek and in the Latin text, sometimes as 
the work of St Paul, sometimes as the work of the Apo- 
stle, and sometimes without any special designation’. 
Summary of On the whole then there can be little doubt as to 


Origen’s opt- 
nion on the 

New Testa- 
ment C anon, 


ee 


Origen’s judgment on the New Testament Canon. He 
was acquainted with all the books which are received at 
present, and received as Apostolic all those which were 


recognised by Clement. 


The others he used, but with 


a certain reserve and hesitation, arising from a want of 
information as.to their history, rather than from any 


1 Hom. in Levit. 1v. 4: Petrus 
dixit (2 Pet. i. 4). Cf. Comm. in 
Rom. WV. 9. Hom.in Num, Xi. 8: 
ut ait quodam in loco scriptura 
(2 Pet. ii. 16). Cf. Hom. xvill. s. f- 
Thus also de Princ. 11. 5. 3: Petrus 
in prima epistola... 

2 Comm.in Rom.1V.8; Jamesiv.4. 

3 The passage quoted by Euse- 
bius from a Homily on the He- 
brews gives probably Origen’s ma- 
ture judgment on the authorship of 
the Epistle. In the earlier letter to 
Africanus he says, after quoting 
Hebr. xi. 37: GAN elxéds Twa OAcBd- 
pevov amd rhs els ratra daodeltews 
avyxpyocacba 7@ BovdeKwaTe Tov 
aerouvTw Thy émitoAHy ws ob Tavihy 
yeypaupévnv* mpds dv dA\wv byw 
kat ldlav xpnfouev els amddeatw rod 
elvat Ilavdovu rip émcorodjy (T. XVIII. 
p- 31). Though the date of this letter 
is probably A.D. 240, the Homilies 
were not written till after 245. 

4 Origen’s quotations from the 


positive grounds of suspicion*. 


sub-apostolic Fathers (Clement of 
Rome, Hermas, Barnabas) and Apo- 
cryphal Books (the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, the Preaching of 
Peter, the Acts of Paul) will be 
noticed in App. B. 

One famous passage in which Ori- 
gen contrasts the Canonical Gospels 
with others deserves to be quoted. 
In commenting on Luke i. 1 he says 
‘The phrase have taken in hand im- 
‘plies a tacit accusation of those 
‘who rushed hastily to write Gospels 
‘without the grace of the Holy 
‘Spirit. Matthew and Mark and 
‘Luke and John did not ‘ake in 
‘hand to write their Gospels, but 
‘wrote them being full of the Holy 
US pinits scr. The Church has four 
‘Gospels, heresies very many, of 
‘which one is entitled according to 
‘the Egyptians, another according to 
‘the twelve Apostles...... Four Gospels 
‘only are approved, out of which 
‘we must bring forth points of teach- 


I1.] DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 


Clement divided the Christian books into two great 
divisions, the Gospel and the Apostle or the Apostles. 
Origen repeats the same classification’; but he also 
advanced a step further, and found that these were 
united in one whole as ‘Divine Scriptures of the New 
‘Covenant?’ written by the same Spirit as those before 
Christ’s coming’, and giving a testimony by which every 
word should be established *. 

Among the most distinguished scholars of Origen 
was Dionysius, who was promoted to the presidency of 
the Catechetical School about the year 231 A.D., and 
afterwards was chosen Bishop of Alexandria. During 
an active and troubled episcopate he maintained an inti- 
mate communication with Rome, Asia Minor, and Pales- 
tine; and in one place (referring to the schism of 
Novatus) he expresses his joy at ‘the unity and love 
‘everywhere prevalent in all the districts of Syria, in 
‘Arabia, Mesopotamia, Pontus, and Bithynia,” and ‘in 
‘all the churches of the East®’ Important fragments of 
his letters still remain, which contain numerous refer- 
ek TOV memiTeuLevav Tuy eivat 


Oclwv ypapav Tis TE Aeyouevyns ma- 
ards Svabjxns kal Tis Kadoupev ns 


‘ing under the person of our Lord 
‘and Saviour. There is I know a 
‘Gospel which is called according to 


‘ Thomas, and [one] according to Ma- 
‘thias; and there are many others 
‘which we read, lest we should seem 
‘to be unacquainted with any point 
‘for the sake of those who think they 
“possess some valuable knowledge if 
‘they are acquainted with them. 
‘But in all these we approve nothing 
‘else but that which the Church ap- 
‘proves, that is, four Gospels only as 
‘proper to be received’ (Hom. 1. in 
Luc.). The passage may stand as a 
complete explanation of his judgment 
and his practice. 

1 Clem. Stvom. VII. 3, 143 V- 5- 
31; VI. 2. 88. Orig. Hom. in Ferem. 
xxi. f. See p. 348. 

2 De Princip. 1. 1 (Philoc. c. mye 


KQUV7S... 

3 De Princip. WV. 16: ob povov dé 
mept Tov mpd THs mapovolas Tatra 7d 
rvedua @kovdunoev, GAN are 7d avrd 
Tuyxdvov kal amd Tod évds Geod, 7d 
Suorov Kat érl Tav evayyeNlwy e- 
molnke kal éml Tv amoorbhuv. Comp. 
Comm. in Foh. i. 15. 

4 Hom. in Ferem. 1. The well- 
known reference of Origen to the 
Shepherd of Hermas (Comm. in Rom. 
xvi. 14. Cf. Comm. in Matt. T. XIv. 
21) evidently expresses a private 
opinion on the book, and by no 
means places it on an equality with 
the Canonical Scriptures. Cf. App. B. 

5 Euseb. . Z. vi. 463 VII- 4) 5: 
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ences to the New Testament; and among other quota- 
tions he makes use of the Epistle to the Hebrews as St 
Paul’s', of the Epistle of St James’, and in his remarks 
on the Apocalypse mentions ‘the second and third 
‘Epistles circulated as works of John’ in such a way as 
to imply that he was inclined to receive them as authen- 
tic’, His criticism on the Apocalypse has been already 
noticed. He had weighed the objections which were 
brought against it, and found them insufficient to over- 
throw its Canonicity‘’, though he believed that it was not 
the work of the Apostle, and admitted that it was full of 
difficulties which he was unable to explain. ‘I will not 
‘deny, he says, ‘that the author of the Apocalypse was 
‘named John, for I fully allow (cvvaiv@) that it is the work 
‘of some holy and inspired man (ayiov...tuvds Kai Oeo- 
‘aryevoTtouv); but I should not easily concur in the belief 
‘that this John was the Apostle, the son of Zebedee, the 
‘brother of James, who wrote the Gospel and the Catho- 
‘lic Epistle’ And he then adds the grounds of his 
opinion: ‘for I conclude from a comparison of the cha- 
‘racter of the writings, and from the form of the language, 
‘and the general construction of the book [of the Reve- 


1 Dion, ap. Euseb. AH. Z. vi. 41: 
Thy aprayiv Trav brapxdvTwr duolws 
éxelvos ols kal Ilad\os éuwapripyce 
jueTa Xapas mpooedéfavto. Cf. Hebr. 
X. 54. 

ry Comm, in Luc. XXi1. (Gallandi, 
Bibl. fp. Vas. “App. s peaityeen Gi. 
Proleg. v.) 6 yap @eds, pnoly, amei- 
paordés éort kaxGv. James i. 13. 

3 Dion. ap. Euseb. . £. vit. 25: 
aN ode év rH Seuvtépa epopévy 
“Iwdvvov kal tplry xalror Bpayelars 
ovoas ériorodals 6’ Iwdvyns dvouacrt 
mpoketrar AN avovisws 6 mpecBvre- 
pos yéypamrat. Though the context 
implies that he held these letters to 
be St John’s, yet he afterwards 


speaks of ‘his Epistle,’ as if he had 
written but one (n émicrod}, -) Ka- 
Gory émictody). This may serve 
to explain the similar usage of Ori- 
gen. Cf. p. 363. This mode of 
speaking is most remarkably illus- 
trated in the records of the seventh 
Council of Carthage (A.D. 256, 
Routh Rell. Sacr. 111. p. 130), where 
the second Epistle of St John is thus 
quoted: Ioannes Apostolus in epi- 
stola sua posuit dicens (2 John 10, 11). 
In the fifth Council (Routh, p. rrr) 
the first Epistle is quoted in the 
same words. 


4 Ch pp. 277f. 


s10.] LATER ALEXANDRINE WRITERS. 


‘lation] that [the John there mentioned] is not the 
‘same'’ In this passage Dionysius makes no reference 
to any historical evidence in support of the opinion 


'which he advocates, and consequently his objections 


gain no weight from his position. But the fact that he 
urged them is of great interest, as shewing the liberty 
which was still allowed in dealing with the Canon. He 
set forth the absolute authority of that which ‘could be 
‘proved by demonstration and teaching of the Holy 
‘Scriptures*:’ he regarded it as a worthy task even in 
small matters to ‘harmonize the words of the Evangelists 
‘with judgment and good faith®:’ he allowed the Apoca- 
lypse itself to be the work of an inspired man; but 
nevertheless he regarded the special authorship of the 
sacred books as a proper subject for critical inquiry‘. 
And this is entirely consistent with the belief that the 
Canon was fixed practically by the common use of 
Christians, and not definitely marked out by any special 
investigation—that it was formed by instinct, and not 
by argument. Dionysius exercised a free judgment on 
Scripture within certain limits, but these limits them- 
selves were already recognised. 

It does not appear that the opinion of Dionysius on 
the authorship of the Apocalypse made any permanent 


1 Dion. ap. Euseb. H. £. 4. ¢.: Karadex dLevol. 
rekpalpoma. yap eK TE roo #Oous éxa- % Dion. Zp. Canon. (Routh, Re. 
répwv Kal Tov Ta Abywv eldous kal Sacr. II. P. 225): kal pede Siagw- 
Ths Tov Bdlov dueEaywyns eyo- perv node évayrroda Bat Tous evaryye- 
pens ph Tov avrov elvat. The whole Aor ds apos aAAndous dmordBuner, 
passage is too long to quote, but will dAX et Kal puxpodoryla rts elvat doEet 
repay a careful perusal. I do not mept Td FNTOUMEVOV...NWELS ebyy wHoves 
think there is any other piece of Ta Aexbvra Kal mlorws apuooar mpo- 
pure criticism in the early Fathers Ouundwpev. He is referring to the 
to compare with it for style and accounts of the Resurrection. 
manner. 4 It must be noticed that Diony- 

2 Dion. ap. Euseb. H. Z. VU. 24: sius himself quoted the Apocalypse 
7a Tals dmodeléert Kal SdacKadlas with respect: Euseb. #. &. Vu. Io 
rov dyluv ypapav cuvictavbueva ad init. 
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impression on the Alexandrine Church; but indeed the 
few fragments of later writers by which it is represented 
contain very little that illustrates the history of the 
disputed books. In the meagre remains which survive 
of the writings of Pierius, Theonas’* (the successor of 
Dionysius in the Episcopate), and Phileas, I have noticed 
nothing which bears upon it. Theognostus, who was at 
the head of the Catechetical School towards the close of 
the third century, makes use of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as authoritative Scripture’; and Peter Martyr 
(the successor of Theonas) refers to it expressly as the 
work of the Apostle’. 

The testimony of the Alexandrine Church to the 
New Testament Canon is thus generally uniform and 
clear. In addition to the acknowledged books the 
Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse were re- 
ceived there as divine Scripture even by those who 
doubted their immediate Apostolic origin. The two 
shorter Epistles of St John were well known and com- 
monly received*; but no one except Origen, so far as 
can be discovered now, was acquainted with the second 


1 One passage of his famous letter 
to Lucianus deserves, to be quoted. 
As one step by which he was to 
bring his master to the faith it is 
said: laudabitur et interim Zvange- 
lium Apostolusgue pro divinis oracu- 
lis (Routh, RedZ. Sacr. 111. p. 443). 
The common use of this collective 
term, as has been noticed before 
(p. 348), marks a period in the history 
of the Canon. 

2 Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. 409: éml 
dé Tots yevoapévors THs ovpavlov dw- 
peds kal reNewwHelow ovdeuta mepidel- 
TeTal ouyyvwpns daroNoyla kal ma- 
patrnocs (Hebr. vi. 4). 

3 Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1v. 35: et 
by, ws réyer 6 dawbarodos, émlduro. 5 
dy juas duyyoupévous 6 xpovos (Hebr. 


xl. 32). The succession of testimony 
does not end here. Alexander who 
became bishop about 313 A.D., and 
Athanasius who succeeded him 
(326—373 A.D.), both quote the 
Epistle as St Paul’s. And Eutha- 
lius (c. 460 A.D.) only mentions the 
doubts which had been raised on the 
question to refute them (Credner, 
Linlett. 11. 498 f.). 

4 Alexander, who has been men- 
tioned above, in a letter preserved 
by Socrates quotes the second Epi- 
stle as the work of ‘the Blessed 
‘John.~*Socr. 27, 24% 6: 30" His 
testimony is valuable as indicating 
the tendency of the Alexandrine 
Church, which is clearly seen in 
later writers. 


II.] 
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Epistle of St Peter, and it is doubtful whether he made 


use of it’. 


1a speaking of the Alexandrine Canon it is impossible 
to omit all mention of the Egyptian versions, which even 
in their present state shew singular marks of agreement 
with the Alexandrine text ; but further investigations are 
still required before any satisfactory results can be ob- 


tained as to their exact age 


or as to their original form 


and character. Two versions into the dialects of Upper 
and Lower Egypt—the. Thebaic (Sahidic) and Mem- 
phitic (Bahuric, often called Coptic)—date from the 
third century®. The few fragments of the Bashmuric 


1 In connexion with the Alexan- 
drine Church it is convenient to no- 
tice JULIUS AFRICANUS, who wrote 
a famous letter to Origen (cf. p- 364, 
n. 3), and studied at Alexandria, 
and afterwards lived at Emmaus in 
Palestine (¢. 220 A.D.). His method 
of reconciling the genealogies in St 
Matthew and St Luke is well known, 
and furnishes an important proof of 
the attention bestowed in his time 
on the criticism of the Apostolic 
Books. He speaks generally of ‘all 
‘(the writings] of the Old Testament’ 
(éca THs madards Sabhkns pépeTat, 
Routh, Rell. Sacr. I. p- 226), thus 
implying (as Melito had done before 
him) the existence of a written New 
Testament. It is uncertain from the 
language of Origen whether he re- 
ceived the Epistle to the Hebrews. 

ANATOLIUS bishop of Laodicea 
¢c. 270 A.D. was likewise an Alex- 
andrian, but there is nothing in the 
fragments of his Paschal Canons 
(Euseb. #. £. VII. 32) which bears 
on the history of the disputed books ; 
he makes use however of 2 Cor. iii. 
12 sqq- giving to karomtplfeo bar 
(ver. 18) the sense of ‘beholding’ 
and not ‘ reflecting.’ 

It may also be convenient to no- 
tice here the reference to the Canon 


of the Old and New Testaments in 
the APOSTOLICAL CONSTITUTIONS, 
1. 57, cf. 55. (See App. D.) The 
description of the New Testament 
is very incomplete and comprises 
only ‘the Acts of the Apostles...the 
‘ Epistles of Paul ... the Gospels of 
‘Matthew and John...and of Luke 
‘and Mark... The enumeration, it 
must be added, is made with refer- 
ence to the use of the books in public 
services; but still the omission of all 
the Catholic Epistles is remarkable, 
and there are no certain references to 
any of them in the text of the book 
itself. Compare however Lardner, 
IV. 352+ 

2 “By far the most complete account 
of these versions yet given is that by 
Dr Lightfoot in the second edition 
of Dr Scrivener’s Plain Introduction, 
pp- 319 ff. 

8 “We should probably not be ex- 
‘aggerating, if we placed one or both 
‘of the principal Egyptian Versions, 
‘the Memphitic and_ the Thebaic, 
‘or at least parts of them, before 
‘the close of the second century.’ 
Lightfoot, 7. ¢. p- 324- Dr Lightfoot 
suggests that the date ‘of the com- 
‘pletion or codification of the Mem- 
‘phitic version’ may be fixed at the 
middle of the third century, when 
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Chap. ii. 
Thebaic. 


Memphitic. 


version belong to a dialectic revision of the Thebaic. 
Of the Thebaic version considerable portions have been 
preserved, and among them parts of all the disputed 
books; but it is as yet impossible to decide how far 
they are derived from one source’. The Memphitic 
version offers a far more hopeful field for criticism. 
This has been published entire from ancient Manu- 
scripts, and the store of these has not yet been ex- 
hausted. It is then not unreasonable to expect that 
some scholar will point out in this translation, as has 
been done in the Latin and Syriac, how far an older 
work underlies the printed text, and whether that can 
be attributed to one author. But till this has been 
determined no stress can be laid upon the evidence 
which the Version affords for the disputed Catholic 
Epistles’, One point however is clear. The Apocalypse 
had not a place among the Canonical books in the 
Memphitic version®. It appears also that it was not 
included in the Thebaic Canon*. The other books are 
arranged in the MSS. of the Memphitic version, and 
in systematic quotations from the Thebaic in the same 
way: (1) Gospels, (2) Pauline Epistles, (3) Catholic 
Epistles, (4) Acts®. In the Memphitic version the Gospels 
are found in their common order; but there are indi- 
cations that at one time the Gospel of St John stood 
before that of St Matthew in the Thebaic version®. 
It is further worthy of notice that the position in the 
Manuscripts occupied by the Epistle to the Hebrews 
—before the Pastoral Epistles—is consistent with the 


doubts were raised at Alexandria as notice that it contains the entire 
to the authorship of the Apocalypse N. T. 
(id. p. 343)- Lightfoot, 7. c. p. 342. 
1 Lisndtook Zc. pp. 354 ff. id. p. 351. 
2 Though the AXthiopic Version zd. Pp- 343, 351- 
belongs to the next century, I may zd. Pp. 351. 
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judgment of the Alexandrine Church, which received ial tame ii. 


as the work of St Paul’. 


§ 2. 


At Alexandria, as has been said, the two streams of 


The Latin Churches of Africa. 


tradition from the East and from the West unite; but 


elsewhere they may be traced each in its separate course. 
On the one side we follow the Latin Churches of Africa: 
on the other the Greek Churches of Asia. And both 


again re-appear in close connexion at Rome, a second 
| centre of Christendom, but widely different from the 


first. 

In one respect the judgment of the Churches.of North 
Africa materially differed from that of Alexandria on 
the New Testament Canon. The Alexandrine Fathers 
uniformly recognised the Epistle to the Hebrews as 
possessed of Apostolic authority, if not indeed as the 
work of St Paul. The early Latin Fathers with equal 
unanimity either exclude it from the Canon or ignore its 
existence. The evidence of Tertullian on this point is 
at once the earliest and the most complete. Though 
the teaching of the Epistle offered the most plausible 
support to the severe doctrines of Montanism, yet he 
nowhere quotes it but in one place, and then assigns it 
positively to Barnabas the companion of St Paul, placing 
its authority above that of the Shepherd of Hermas, but 
evidently below that of the Apostolic Epistles’. In 


Thessalonians. There are also traces 


1 It may be observed here that 
of another order: In B capitulorum 


the Epistle to the Hebrews is placed 


in the same position in the [Eastern] 
Manuscripts 8 A B C H and several 
others, and also by many of the 
Greek Fathers. Cf. Tisch. 77 Heb. 
i. 1. The [Western] Manuscripts 
D E FG, on the contrary, place the 
Pastoral Epistles after those to the 


numeri tales appositi ut appareat 
eorum auctorem hanc [ad Hebr. 
ep.] post ep. ad Galatas collocasse. 
Lachm. JV. 7. Il. 537: 

2 De Pudic.c. 20: Volo tamen ex 
redundantia alicujus etiam comitis 
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VICTORINUS, 


Cyprian again there is no reference to the Epistle; and 
on the contrary he implicitly denies that it was a work 
of St Paul. After enumerating many places in which 
the mystical number seven recurs in Holy Scripture, he 
adds: ‘And the Apostle Paul who was mindful of this 
‘proper and definite number writes to seven Churches. 
‘And in the Apocalypse the Lord writes his divine com- 
‘mands and heavenly precepts to seven Churches and 
‘their Angels’ It will be remembered that the same 
reference to the symbolism of the number of the Epistles 
occurs in the Muratorian Canon’; and on the very con- 
fines of the Latin Church, Victorinus bishop of Petavium 
(Pettau) in Pannonia reproduces the same idea: ‘ There 
‘are, he says, ‘...seven spirits...seven golden candle- 
‘sticks...seven Churches addressed by Paul, seven dea- 


* CONS saat 


cere idoneum confirmandi de proxi- 
mo jure disciplinam magistrorum,. 
Exstat etiam Barnabz titulus ad 
Hebrzeos: adeo satis auctorati viri 
ut quem Paulus juxta se constituerit 
in abstinentiz tenore, 1 Cor. ix. 
Et utique receptior apud ecclesias 
epistola Barnabz illo apocrypho 
Pastore moechorum. Cf. p. 260 f., 
263. The phrase de proximo jure 
clearly implies that the Apostles had 
the primum jus, to which an Apo- 
stolic man approached nearest. The 
reading adeo satis auctorati viri (for 
auctoritatis viro) is justified by the 
context and de Cor. Mil. 2: ...obser- 
vationem...satis auctoratam consen- 
sus patrocinio. The substitution of 
a Deo for adeo seems to be quite 
unnecessary, and in fact opposed to 
the idea of the sanction of St Paul 
which follows. 

The allusions to the Epistle which 
have been found in other parts of 
Tertullian’s writings are very uncer- 
tain. 

Dr Tregelles (Can. Murat. p. gs) 


And even Jerome bears witness to the gene- 


calls attention to De Anima 50 
(nec mors eorum reperta est) and 
adv. Fud. 2 (qui necdum mortem 
gustavit) as containing references to 
Hebr. xi. 5 (not Gen. v. 24); but no 
stress can be laid even on these 
passages. The mention of the Epi- 
stle to the Hebrews under the title 
of the Epistle of Barnabas in the 
Claromontane Stichometry (App. D. 
XxX.) is a remarkable trace of the 
opinion held by Tertullian. 

1 De Exhort. Mart. 11 (med.): 
Apostolus Paulus qui hujus numeri 
legitimi et certi meminit ad septem 
ecclesias scribit. Et in Apocalypsi 
Dominus mandata sua divina et pra- 
cepta ccelestia ad septem ecclesias et 
eorum angelos scribit. Cf. Zestim. 
I. 20: Unde et Paulus septem ec- 
clesiis scribit et Apocalypsis eccle- 
slas septem ponit ut servetur septe- 
narius numerus. 

aC Da at es 

3 Vict. ap. Routh, Rel/. Sacr. 111. 
P+ 459- 
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‘Paul writes to seven Churches, for his eighth Epistle to 
‘the Hebrews is by most excluded from the number’ 
Generally indeed it may be stated that no Latin Father 
before Hilary quotes the Epistle as St Paul’s; and his 
judgment and that of the writers who followed him was 
_ strongly influenced by the authority of Origen’. 

_ With regard to the disputed Catholic Epistles the 
earliest Latin Fathers offer little evidence. Tertullian 
once expressly quotes the Epistle of St Jude as autho- 
titative and Apostolic’. But there is nothing in his 
| writings to shew that he was acquainted with the Epistle 
_ of St James‘, the second and third Epistles of St John’, 
or the second Epistle of St Peter. In Cyprian there is 
I believe no reference to any of the disputed Epistles. 
Like several earlier writers, he quotes the first Epistles 


ral prevalence of the belief when he says: ‘The Apostle 


of St Peter and St John so 


1 Hieron. ad Paul. 50 (al. 103, 
Iv. p- 574): Paulus Apostolus ad 
septem ecclesias scribit, octava enim 
ad Hebrzeos a plerisque extra nu- 
merum ponitur. 

2 The references in Lactantius are 
very uncertain, though the coinci- 
dences of argument are remarkable. 
E.g. Hebr. iii. 3—6; v- 5, 6; vii. 
21, compared with Lact. /mstdt. Iv. 
14 init. (quoted by Lardner). 

3 De Hab. Muliebri 3: ...Enoch 
apud Judam Apostolum testimonium 
possidet. This is the only reference 
which occurs. 

4 The references given by Semler, 
adv. Fud. 2 (James ii. 23); de Orat. 
8 (James i. 13) are quite unsatisfac- 
tory. The latter passage indeed 
seems to prove clearly that Tertul- 
lian did not. know the Epistle, for 
otherwise he must have quoted it. 
The quotation de Exhort. Caste ys 
non auditores legis justificabuntur a 
deo sed factores, is from Rom. Me C35 
not from James i. 22. 


as to imply that he was not 


The well-known passage adv. 
Gnost. 12 does not in itself neces- 
sarily shew more than that Tertul- 
lian did not attribute the Epistle to 
St James the Elder; but the omis- 
sion of all reference to it there, 
when connected with the other facts, 
can leave little doubt that he was 
unacquainted with it. 

5 The reference in the treatise 
against Marcion (IV. 16) is certainly 
to 1 John iv. 1, 2, and not to 2 
John 7, though the Latin has not 
preserved the difference between éhn- 
Avbbra and épxbumevov. Some diffi- 
culty has been felt about the phrase 
Johannes in primore Epistola (de 
Pudic. 1g): but Tertullian is there 
contrasting the teaching of 1 John 
iii. 8, g with the passage a/ the be- 
ginning of his Epistle: 1 John i. 8. 
This sense of primoris is fully justi- 
fied by Aul. Gell. 1. 18. 2: Varro in 
primore libro scripsit... Cf. nott. 27 
loc. 
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iii. The Apo- 


calypse. 
TERTUL- 
LIAN. 


CypRIAN. 


Commo- 
DIAN. 


familiarly acquainted with any other’; but a clause from 
the record of the seventh Council of Carthage, at which 
he was present, shews how little stress can be laid upon 
such language alone. For after that one bishop had 
referred to the first Epistle of St John as ‘St John’s 
‘Epistle’ as though it were the only one, Aurelius bishop 
of Chullabi uses exactly the same words in quoting the 
second epistle. At the same time however. the entire 
absence of quotations from these Epistles in the writings 
of Cyprian, and (with the exception of the short Epistle 
to Philemon) from these Epistles only of all the books 
of the New Testament, leads to the conclusion that he 
was either ignorant of their existence or doubtful as to 
their authority. One other passage alone remains to be 
noticed. The judgment of Tertullian on the Epistle of 
St Jude is confirmed by a passage in one of the con- 
temporary treatises commonly appended to the works 
of Cyprian, in which it is quoted as Scripture*; and 
this reference completes I believe the sum of what can 
be gathered from early Latin writers on this class of the 
disputed books. 

But if the evidence for these Epistles be meagre, 
that for the Apocalypse is most complete. Tertullian 
quotes it continually as the work of the Evangelist St 
John, and nowhere implies any doubt of its authen- 
ticity*, Cyprian again makes constant use of it as Holy 
Scripture, though he does not expressly assign it to the 
authorship of the Evangelist St John®’. Commodian® 


1 De Exhort. Mar. c. 9: Petrus 5 De Opere et Eleem. 14: Audi in 


in epistola sua... c. 10: Johannes in 
epistola sua... 

JN Bs ok Sieloyiagie 

3 Adv. Novat. Heret. p. xvii. ed. 
Baluz. (quoted by Lardner): sicut 
scriptum est: Jude 14, 15. 

4 Adv. Marc. 111. 14: Apostolus 
Johannes in Apocalypsi... 


Apocalypsi Domini tui vocem... So 
adv. Novat. Her. p. ix. 

6 Commod. Zustr. 1. 41. He in- 
terprets Antichrist of Nero, who 
should rise again. The conjecture 
Il. I. 17, operta Fohannis, is very 
uncertain, 
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and Lactantius? make several allusions to it; and, with 
the exception of the Gospel of St John, it is the only 
book of the New Testament which the latter writer 
quotes by name. From every quarter the testimony of 
the early Latin Fathers to the Apostolic authority of 
the Apocalypse is thus decided and unanimous’. 

It appears then that the Canon of the Latin Churches 
up to the beginning of the fourth century differed from 
our own by defect and not by addition. The Latin Fa- 
thers were in danger of bounding the limits of the Canon 
too straitly, as the Alexandrine Fathers were inclined 
to extend them too widely. But the same causes which 
kept them from acknowledging all the books which we 
receive preserved them also from the risk of confound- 
ing Apocryphal with Canonical writings. Notwithstand- 
ing the extent of Tertullian’s works he refers only to two 
Apocryphal books; and one of these—the Shepherd of 
Hermas—he rejects with contempt*: the other—the 
Acts of Paul and Thecla—he declares to be a detected 
forgery‘. In Cyprian, though he freely uses the Apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament, there is no trace of 
any Christian Apocryphal book; and in the tracts ap- 
pended to his works there is a single condemnatory 
reference to the Preaching of Paul. Lactantius also 
once alludes to the same book, but without attributing 


presbyterum qui eam scripturam 
[Acta Pauli et Thecle] construxit, 
quasi titulo Pauli de suo cumulans, 


1 Lact. Ep. 42 f.; ...sicut docet 
Johannes in Revelatione. 
2 For the Claromontane Stichome- 


try, see App. D. Xx. 

3 Tert. de Orat.12. Cf. de Pudic. 
10: Sed cederem tibi si scriptura 
Pastoris que sola moechos amat di- 
vino instrumento meruisset incidi, si 
non ab omni concilio ecclesiarum 
etiam vestrarum inter apocrypha et 
falsa judicaretur, adultera et ipsa et 
inde patrona sociorum. ' d 

4 De Bapt. 17: ...sciant in Asia 


convictum atque confessum id se 
amore Pauli fecisse, loco decessisse. 

5 De Baft. 14: Est autem adul- 
terini hujus immo internecini bap- 
tismatis si quis alius auctor tum 
etiam quidam ab eisdem ipsis heere- 
ticis propter hunc eundem errorem 
confictus liber qui inscribitur Pauli 
predicatio. On the name see Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. V- 325+ 
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to it any remarkable authority’; and elsewhere he 
quotes the words of the Heavenly Voice at our Lord’s 
Baptism according to the reading of Justin Martyr*. But 
here the list ends; and on the other hand numerous 
passages in Tertullian, Cyprian, and Victorinus, shew 
that they regarded the books of the New Testament not 
only as a collection but as a whole; not thrown to- 
gether by caprice or accident, but united by Divine Pro- 
vidence, and equal in authority with the Jewish Scrip- 
tures. The language of Tertullian has been quoted al- 
ready; and both Cyprian and Victorinus found a certain 
fitness in a fourfold Gospel, as well as in the seven 
Churches addressed by St Paul, so that the very pro- 
portions of the Canon seemed to them to be fixed by 
a definite law*. Nor was this strange; for the Old and 
New Scriptures were in their judgment ‘fountains of 
‘ Divine fulness, written by ‘Prophets and Apostles full of 
‘the Holy Spirit,’ before which ‘all the tediousness and 
‘ambiguities of human discourse must be laid aside*’ 


§ 3. 


In passing from Africa to Rome we come to the 
second meeting-point of the East and West; for it could 
not but happen that Rome soon became a great centre 
of the Christian world. A Latin Church grew up round 
the Greek Church, and the peculiarities of both were 
harmonized by that power of organization which ruled 


The Church of Rome. 


1 Lact. Jmstit. IV. 21: ...sed_et arbores rigat quatuor fluminibus, id 
futura aperuit illis omnia que Pe- est evangeliis... Victorinus (Routh, 


trus et Paulus Romee preedicaverunt, 
et ea preedicatio in memoriam scripta 
permansit... 

2 Jnstit. v.15: Tunc vox de ccelo 
audita est: Filius meus es tu; ego 
hodie genui te. Cf. p. 160. 

8 Cf. pp. 345 f.. 372. Cypr. Zp, 
73. 10: Ecclesia paradisi instar... 


Rell. Sacr. W1. 456): ...quatuor ani- 
malia ante thronum Dei quatuor 
evangelia... It is I think unnecessary 
to make any apology for the use of 
Cyprian’s letters. 

4 Cypr. de Orat. Dom. 1; de Ex- 
hort. Mart. 1. 4. 


| 
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the Roman life. But the combination of the same ele- 
ments at Alexandria and Rome was effected in different 
modes, and produced different results. The teaching of 
the East and West was united at Alexandria by the 
conscious operation of a spirit of eclecticism: at Rome 
by the silent pressure of events. The one combination 
was literary: the other practical. The one resulted in a 
theological code: the other in an ecclesiastical system. 
And though it would be out of place to dwell longer on 
these fundamental differences of Alexandria and Rome 
—the poles of Christendom in the third century—it is 
of importance to bear them in mind even in an investi- 
gation into the history of the New Testament. 

The earliest memorials of the Latin Church of Rome 
are extremely small, and contain very little which bears 
on the history of the New Testament Canon. Nothing 
survives of the writings of Apollonius and Victor, the 
first Latin authors whose names have been preserved. 
The Octavius of Minucius Felix, like former Apologies, 
contains no quotations from the Christian Scriptures ; 
and the two letters of Cornelius included in the works of 
Cyprian are scarcely more productive’. The treatises of 
Novatus, the unsuccessful rival of Cornelius, are alone of 
such character and extent as to call for the frequent use 
of the Apostolic writings ; and they do in fact contain 
numerous quotations from most of the acknowledged 
books. But Novatus nowhere quotes any other Chris- 
tian Scriptures; and the passing coincidences of thought 
and language with the Epistle to the Hebrews which 
occur in his essay On the Trinity are very uncertain’; 


1 One quotation occurs from St phetis et ab apostolis approbatur 
Matthew v. 8; Zp. ap. Routh, Rell. (Hebr. 3. 35 but cf. Eph. i. 20; 1 
Sacr. 11. 18. Pet. iii. 22); id. 31: ...ut quamvis 

2 De Trin. 26: Cum sedere [Chris- probet illum nativitas Filium, tamen 
tum] ad dexteram Patris et a pro- morigera obedientia asserat illum 
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while those with the Epistle of St James and 2 Peter are 
barely worthy of notice’. It is also of importance to re- 
mark that while in the later stages of the Novatian con- 
troversy, when the Epistle to the Hebrews was generally 
acknowledged, it is said that the reading of that Epistle 
was omitted in some Churches from the danger of mis- 
understanding its teaching on repentance, no distinct 
reference to it is made by Novatus or by his immediate 
opponents, which could scarcely have been avoided if it 
had been held to be authoritative in their time. 

The preponderance of the Greek element in the Ro- 
man Church ever during the third century, at least ina 
literary aspect, is clearly shewn by the writings of Caius, 
Hippolytus, and Dionysius. Of the first and last only 
fragments remain; and nothing more can be gathered 
from the slight remains of Dionysius than that he recog- 
nised a New as well as an Old Testament as a final 
source of truth. Of Caius it is reported by Eusebius 
that in arguing against the ‘new scriptures’ of the Mon- 
tanists he enumerated only thirteen Epistles of St Paul, 
omitting that to the Hebrews*. Whether he received all 
the remaining books of the New Testament is left in un- 
certainty ; and in the case of the Apocalypse this is the 
more to be regretted, because in one obscure fragment 
he has been supposed to attribute its authorship to 
Cerinthus*. In close connexion with Caius must be 
noticed a group of writings which were once attributed 


Paternz voluntatis ex quo est mi- 
nistrum (Hebr. v. 8) ; zd. s. 4 (Hebr. 
v. 7); td. 16: sed vee est adjicienti- 
bus quomodo et detrahentibus posi- 
ene a ee xxii. 18, 19). 

1 De Trin. 8 (2 Pet. ii, 5);¢¢..4 
(James i. 17). The latter passage 
indeed seems to me to shew clearly 
that Novatus was mo acquainted 
with the Epistle of St James. 


2 Dion. Rom. fr. (Routh, Redd. 
Sacr, Ul. 374): Tpudda pev xnpur- 
Touévyny vrd THs Oelas ypadhs cadas 
émlaravrat, Tpeis 6¢ Oeods otre Ta- 
adv otre Kawhy Siadijenv Knpir- 
Tovcav. 

% Euseb. H. £. VI. 20. 

* ap. Euseb. #. Z. 111. 28. Cf. p. 
278, n.-2. 
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to him, but which are now, by almost universal consent, | Chap. ii. 


assigned to his contemporary Hippolytus. Of these the 
most important is the Treatise against all Heresies, to 
which frequent reference has been made already in 
examining the opinions of early heretics on the New 
Testament Canon. But apart from the testimony which 
it thus conveys I have noticed nothing in it which bears 
upon the history of the disputed Books. Of the Let¢le 
Labyrinth and the Treatise on the Universe only frag- 


'ments remain. In one passage of the former work a 
| charge is brought against certain heretics of ‘ fearlessly 


‘tampering with the Divine Scriptures while they said 


‘that they had corrected them ; so that if any one were 


‘to take the Manuscripts of their several teachers and 


‘compare them together he would find them widely dif- 


‘ferent....And how daring this offence is even they must 


‘know; for either they do not believe that the Divine 
‘Scriptures were uttered by the Holy Spirit, and are 


‘unbelievers, or they hold that they are themselves 
‘wiser than the Holy Spirit. And what is this but the 
‘conduct of madmen? for they cannot deny that the 
‘daring act is their own, since the corrections are written 
‘by their hand; and they did not receive the Scrip- 
‘tures in such a form from those by whom they were 
‘instructed; and they have it not in their power to shew 
‘the Manuscripts from which they transcribed their read- 
‘ings’? This refers of course chiefly to the text of 
Scripture, and probably of the Old Testament, but it is 
no less an evidence of the vigilance with which the sa- 
cred writings were guarded, and of the divine authority 
which was attributed to their words. And elsewhere, 
in noticing the statement that a revolution in Christian 
doctrine had happened after the times of Victor, the 
1 Euseb. H. Z. v.28. Routh, Rell. Sacr. 11. 132 Sq- 
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same author replies that the assertion ‘would perhaps 
‘have been plausible if in the first place the Divine 
‘Scriptures had not opposed it, and next also the writ- 
‘ings of brethren before the time of Victor’....’ An 
appeal is thus made both to Scripture and to tradition, 
and the line between them is drawn distinctly. The 
peroration of the Address to the Greeks on the Universe 
has been well likened to the conclusion of a Christian 
Gorgias, painting in vivid and brilliant colours the scenes 
of Hades and the Last Judgment. Many passages from 
the New Testament are inwrought into the composition, 
but so as to lose much of their original character; and it 
is consequently impossible to point with confidence to 
the coincidences of thought which it offers with the Epi- 
stle of St Jude (or 2 Peter) and the Apocalypse*. The 
undoubted writings of Hippolytus contain quotations 
from all the acknowledged books except the Epistle to 
Philemon and the first Epistle of St John. Of the dis- 
puted books he uses the Apocalypse as an unques- 
tionable work of the Apostle St John, and is said to 
have written a Commentary upon it*, On the other 
hand he is reported not to have included the Epistle to 
the Hebrews among the Epistles of St Paul*. But be- 


1 Euseb. /. c.; Routh, Rell. Sacr. sen’s emendation ov rév r. 3. x. does 


IT. 120, 

2 Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic. 1. 393 
sqq. The passages which seem most 
remarkable are the following: ...év 
ToUTW TO Xwply...dvdyKn oKbros duy- 
vex@s Tuyxdavew* TolTO Td Xwplov ws 
ppovpiov areveunOn Wuxats ép @ Kar- 
esTadnoay dyyedou ppovpol...(Jude 6; 
2 Pet. ii. 4) év rovrw dé Te Xwplw 
.. Aluvn tupds doBeorod...(Apoc. xx. 
ro sq.). It may be observed that 
in a passage shortly after this where 
the common text is dAAd kal od rdv 
Tov waTépwy xopdy...dp@or... we must 
read xal obra tov Tov m. x. Bun- 


not suit the description. 

3 De Antichr. 36. Cf. 29. 

* Phot. Cod. 121 (Bunsen, Aza. 
I. 411). Dr Tregelles (Can. Murat. 
P- 95) points out two possible refer- 
ences to the epistle (adv. Fud. 3 || 
Hebr. xii. 2. J, Sus. v. 23 || 
Hebr. x. 31). The same scholar (zd. 
p- tor) considers that the words of 
2 Pet. ii. 22 ‘are interwoven’ in the 
Philosoph. ix. 7, wer od word 5é émt 
Tov avrov BépBopov avexudloyro. In 
a proverbial phrase I should hesitate 


“in deciding on the source from which 


the words might be derived. 
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yond this there is nothing to shew his opinion upon the 
contents of the Canon’. 

From this then it appears that though there is not 
evidence to establish a complete view of the Roman 
Canon in the third century, some points can be ascer- 


‘tained with satisfactory certainty. By the Roman, as 


well as by the Alexandrine and African Churches, the 
Apocalypse was added to the acknowledged books; but 


like the African Church it did not receive the Epistle to 
'the Hebrews among the writings of St Paul. Apart 
- however from the evidence for particular books, it is evi- 


dent that as a whole the Apostolic writings occupied at 
Rome, no less than elsewhere, a definite and distin- 
guished place as an ultimate standard of doctrine. 


§ 4. The Churches of Asia Minor. 


The great work of Irenzeus written in the remote 


regions of Gaul and preserved for the most part only in 


a Latin translation is the sole considerable monument of 
the literature of the Churches of Asia Minor from the 
time of Polycarp to that of Gregory of Neo-Cesarea or 
even of Basil. Still there is abundant proof of their zeal 
and activity. At Ephesus and Smyrna, in Pontus and 
Cappadocia, there were those who traced back a direct 
connexion with the Apostles, and witnessed to the con- 
tinuity of the Faith. 

During the Paschal controversy in the time of Victor, 
Polycrates bishop of Ephesus addressed a letter in the 
name of a vast multitude’ of Asiatic bishops to the 
Roman Church, justifying their peculiar usage by the 

1 The supposed reference to 2 Pet. rnpouwévas (Hipp. 27 Dan. p. I 58 


i. 21 in de Antichr. 2 is wholly un- Lagarde), a clearer trace of Jude 6, 
certain. Nor is the phrase els xplow 2 Pet. il. 4. 
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Chap. ii. | example of their predecessors’. ‘For these all,’ he says, 
<o ‘observed the fourteenth day of the moon according to 
‘the Gospel, transgressing it in no respect, but following 
‘it according to the rule of faith*’ Yet everi this tradi- 
tion was not enough: he had also ‘ conversed with bre- 
‘thren from the whole world, and gone through all Holy 
‘Scripture’, and so at length he was not afraid to meet 
his opponents. Such was the relation of Scripture and 
tradition in the resting-place of St John within a century 
after his death: such the intimate union of Churches 
which were last blessed by the presence of an Apostle. 
Apollonius, who is stated on doubtful authority to have 
been also bishop of Ephesus*, recognises a similar com- 
bination of arguments when he accuses Themison a fol- 
lower of Montanus of ‘speaking against the Lord, the 
‘Apostles, and the Holy Church,’ while in the endeavour 
to recommend his doctrine ‘he ventured in imitation of 
‘the Apostie to compose a Catholic Epistle®’ In addi- 
tion to these natural indications of the peculiar position 
occupied by the Christian Scriptures generally, Eusebius 
mentions that Apollonius ‘ made use of testimonies from 


APOLLO- 
NIUS. 
C. 210 A.D. 


‘the Apocalypse ;’ and this 


1 Euseb. #. #. v.24. The letter 
of Polycrates was written in his 65th 
year, and Victor died 197 A.D.; Po- 
lycrates then may have conversed 
with Polycarp and Justin Martyr. 
He appears to have been of a Chris- 
tian family (€&jxovra mévte érn éxwv 
év Kupiw); and probably the epi- 
scopate had been hereditary in it 
(émrd pev oav ovyyevets mou érl- 
gkomor éyw dé Sydoos). At least every 
detail points to the unbroken unity 
of the Church. 

2 Euseb. 7. c.: otroe mdvres ért- 
pnoay Thy huépav rhs TecoapecKat- 
dexarns Tod mdoxa Kara Td evaryyé- 
doy, sendev mapexBaivovres dANG KaTa 
Tov Kavdva Tis mlorews aKoXovOotv- 


indeed would necessarily be 


tes. It may be added that Polycrates 
speaks of St John as o éml 76 orfOos 
Tod xuplov dvarecwy (John xiii. 25; 
xxi, 20). Compare p. 227, n. 3. 

3 Euseb. Z. c.:... cunBeBdynkas Tots 
amd THs olkoumévns adedpois Kal wG- 
cav aylav ypadhy dvednAvOds... These 
last words I believe refer to the New 
Testament. Yet cf. Anatol. ap. Eu- 
seb. #. £. VII. 32. 

4 Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. p. 465. 

5 Apoll. ap. Euseb. . £. v. 18: 
Oeulowy...érokunore ptpovmevos® Tov 
dmébotodoy KabodtKhy twa cuvratd- 
Mevos érioToAny...BAacpynunoar dé els 
Tov Kipiov kal rods amogrddous kat 
Thy aylav éxxdnolav. 


II] IRENAZUS. 


the case in a controversy with Montanist teachers, who 
affirmed that the site of the heavenly Ferusalem was no 
other than the little Phrygian town which was the centre 
of their sect’. 

It is uncertain at what time and under what circum- 


stances Irenzus left Smyrna on his mission to Gaul. 


He was ‘still a boy, ‘at the commencement of life,’ 
when he listened to Polycarp ‘in lower Asia;’ but yet 
he was not too young to treasure up the words of his 


| teacher, so that they became the comfort of his old age’. 
_ While a presbyter at Lyons he was commended by the 


Church there to Eleutherus bishop of Rome as ‘zealous 
‘for the covenant of Christ:’ and at a later time he con- 
tinued to take a watchful regard of the ‘sound ordi- 


_ *nances of the Church’ throughout Christendom. Euse- 
_ bius® has collected some of his testimonies to the Books 


of the New Testament, but they extend only to the four 
Gospels, the Apocalypse, 1 John, and 1 Peter; for he 
makes no mention of his constant use of the Acts and of 
twelve Epistles of St Paul. It is however of more im- 
portance to notice that he has neglected to observe the 
quotations which Irenzus makes from 2 John, once 
citing a verse from it as though it were contained in the 


mentions that the Apostles were com- 
manded by our Lord to remain twelve 
years at Jerusalem, compare Clem. 
Alex. Strom. Vi. 5. 43; Lumper, VI. 


1 Euseb. Z c.. Kéxpnta dé xal 
papruplas dard THs “Iwdvvov ’AtroKa- 
NUWews. The description which A- 
pollonius gives of Montanus—otrés 
éorw,..0 Iérovgay Kal Tipwov ‘Tepou- 
cahhu dvoudcas (modes 56 elow avrae 
puxpad ths Ppuylas) Tovs mavrax bev 


§ sqq- 

2 Fuseb. H. &. v. 20. Cf. Iren. 
c. Her. 1. 3. 4 (Euseb. Z. Z. Iv. 
The date of Irenzus is much 


éxel cwaryayeiv €0é\wy-——may remind 
us of a ‘prophet’ of our own times. 
Cf. Epiph. Her. XLIX. 1: Xpworos 
...dmexahuyé jo (a Montanist pro- 
phetess) rovrovd rv TOmov elvas dyrov 
kal de Thy ‘lepovoadhm ex Tod ovpa- 
vod Kariéva. 

On the tradition which Apollonius 


C. 


14). 
disputed, depending on that of Poly- 
carp. I have given that which ap- 
pears to be the most probable. E- 
leutherus was still bishop of Rome 
when he wrote his great Treatise ¢. 
Her. (111. 3- 3): 

3H, E. v. 8. 
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Hebrews. 


first Epistle’. But in addition to the Apocalypse, which 
Irenzus uses continually as an unquestioned work of St 
John?, this is the only disputed book which he certainly 
acknowledged as having Apostolic authority; and there 
are no anonymous references to the Epistle of St James*, 
3 John, 2 Peter, or St Jude, on which any reliance can be 
placed. Some coincidences of language with the Epistle 
to the Hebrews are more striking; and in a later chap- 
ter Eusebius states that in a book now lost Irenzus 
‘mentions the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Wisdom 
‘of Solomon*’ Agreeably with this, the Epistle to the 
Hebrews appears to be quoted in the second Pfaffian 
fragment as the work of St Paul®; but on the other 
hand Photius classes Irenzeus with Hippolytus as deny- 
ing the Pauline authorship of the Epistle. And this last 


1 Tren. c. Her. 1. 16. 3: "Iwavyns 
dé 6 rod Kuptov waénrys...2 John rr. 
In the same connexion it would have 
been natural to quote 2 Peter and 
Jude. 

Zo. 11. 16. 8: Johannes in pre- 
dicta epistola... (2 John 7, 8), after 
quoting 1 John ii. 18 sqq. Comp. 
Clem. Alex. quoted p. 357, n. 6. Is 
it possible that the second Epistle 
was looked upon as an appendix to 
the first? and may we thus explain 
the references to two Epistles of St 
John? The first Epistle, as is well 
known, was called ad Parthos by 
Augustine and some other Latin 
authorities; and the same title mpds 
IIdp@ous is given to the second Epi- 
stle in one Greek Manuscript (62 
Scholz). The Latin translation of 
Clement’s Oxtlines (Iv. 66) says: 
Secunda Johannis epistola que ad 
virgines (map@évous) scripta simpli- 
cissima est. Jerome, it may be 
added, quotes names from the third 
Epistle as from the second (De Nom. 
Hebr.), 

* Tren. c. Her. IV. 20. 11: Joannes 


domini discipulus in Apocalypsi... 
Yet he never calls him an Apostle, 
though he identifies him (27 Joc.) 
with the disciple whom Fesus loved, 
John xiii. 25. 

3 The supposed reference to James 
il. 23 in IV. 16. 2, credidit Deo et repu- 
tatum est ili ad justitiam, et amicus 
Dei vocatus est, is one which from its 
form cannot be regarded as certain. 
It is evident that many quotations 
from the Old Testament were widely 
current in modified forms, as is the 
case still, so that the recurrence of a 
particular type of rendering or appli- 
cation in two writers probably shews 
nothing more than their dependence 
on a common source. Comp. p. 170. 

4"Euseb. #. £2 vi26.- Cf. p. 356, 
n.1. Iren.c. Her. 1. 30. 9: Solus 
hic Deus invenitur qui omnia fecit... 
verbo virtutis sue (Hebr. i. 3): 7d. 
Iv. rr. 4; cf. Hebr: x. 1, Geis oF 
v. 5. 13 ef. Hebr.-xi. 5. 

®° Tren. fr. 38 (p. 854): 6 IladXos 
mwapakarer judas (Rom. xii. 1)...cal 
mwadhw (Hebr. xiii. 15). 


II.] GREGORY OF NEO-C/AESAREA. 


statement leads the way to the most probable conclu- 
sion: Irenzeus was I believe acquainted with the Epistle, 
but he did not attribute it to St Paul’. 

One of the most distinguished converts of Origen was 
| Gregory surnamed Thaumaturgus (the Wonder-Worker) 
bishop of Neo-Czsarea (Niksar) in Pontus. His chief 
‘remaining work is an eloquent address delivered before 
his master when he was about to leave him. From its 
character it contains very little which bears upon the 
Canon, and nothing in regard to the disputed books. 
But in a fragment quoted from Gregory in a Catena 
‘there occurs a marked coincidence with the language of 

St James’; and Origen in a letter which he addressed to 
him uses among other texts one from the Epistle to the 
Hebrews’. From this, as well as from the mode in which 
Gregory treats the writings of the New Testament 
generally, it may be reasonably concluded that he ac- 
cepted the same books as Origen, to whom indeed he 
owed his knowledge of the Scriptures. But in sending 
forth such a scholar to the confines of Asia Minor, 
Origen only repaid a benefit which he had received. 
When he had been forced to leave Egypt he found pro- 
tection and honour at the hands of Alexander, originally 
a Cappadocian bishop, who was advanced to the chair of 
Jerusalem on the death of Narcissus, whom he had pre- 
viously assisted in his episcopal work. Nor can these 
facts be without value in our inquiry. It is surely no 


cuous. 


1 Eusebius (H. Z. v. 8) noticed 
‘that Irenzeus quoted the Shepherd 
of Hermas (c. Her. Iv. 20. 2) by the 
‘name of ‘Scripture.’ But several 


‘instances have been lately given i 


which prove the lax use of the word; 
and a difference of private opinion, 
-which is found also in the case of 
‘Origen, makes the general agree- 
-ment of the Churches more conspi- 


2 Cat. Vat. ap. Ghisler. Comm. in 
Terem. 1. p- 831: Sydov yap ws may 
dryabov Tédevov edbev EpxeTac. James 


Wai. 

2 ip, ad Greg. 3: wa déyys ov 
pbvov 7d Méroxor Tod Xpusrod -yeyo- 
vamev’ adda kal Méroxar tod Oeod. 
Hebr. iii. 14. 
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FIRMILIAN. 


256 A.D. 


2 Peter ii. 


METHODIUS, 


Too gtr ALD. 


slight thing that casual notices shew that Christians the 
most widely separated were really joined together by 
close intercourse: that the Churches of remote provinces, 
whose existence and prosperity were first disclosed by the 
zeal of a Roman governor, are found about a century 
after in intimate connexion with Syria, Egypt, and 
Greece’. And. the evidence is yet incomplete; for 
among others who visited Origen during his sojourn in 
Syria was Firmilian bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia, 
the correspondent and advocate of Cyprian’; and thus 
for the moment an obscure corner of Asia becomes a 
meeting-point of Christians from every quarter, not 
only ‘as if they lived in one country, but as dwelling 
‘in one house’.’ The single letter of Firmilian, which is 
preserved in a Latin translation among the letters of 
Cyprian, contains numerous allusions to the acknow- 
ledged books, and in one place he appears to refer to the 
second Epistle of St Peter. ‘The blessed Apostles Peter 
‘and Paul, he says, ‘have anathematized heretics in 
‘their Epistles, and warned us to avoid them*,’ 

But the influence of Origen was not dominant in all 
parts of Asia Minor. Methodius a bishop of Lycia® and 
afterwards of Tyre distinguished himself for animosity 


to his teaching, which Eusebius so far resented, if we 
\ 


1 Cf. Euseb. H. Z. tv. 23: addy 
5 émiorody tis adrod [Avovuclov] mpos 
Nuxoundéas péperar... 

2 Euseb. #. £. vi. 27. 

3 Firm. Z/. 75 (Cypr.) § 1. 

4 Firm. £2. § 6: Adhuc etiam 
infamans Petrum et Paulum beatos 
Apostolos...qui in Epistolis suis hee- 
reticos exsecrati sunt et ut eos evi- 
temus monuerunt. In the same 
chapter Firmilian notices (as unim- 
portant) ritual differences between 
the Roman and Eastern churches: 
circa celebrandos dies Paschz et 


circa multa alia divine rei sacra- 
menta...secundum quod in ceteris 
quoque plurimis provinciis multa pro 
locorum et nominum (?) diversitate 
varlantur... 

5 Socr. H. £. vi. 13:...Me0bdc0s 
Ths év Auklg wédews eyouevns ’OhUp- 
mov érloxomos. Socrates (/. c.) alone 
mentions that Methodius recanted 
his censures on Origen ; yet probably 
his words mean no more than that 
he expressed admiration for Origen’s 
character, and not for his doctrine. 


11.] METHODIUS. 


may believe the common explanation of his silence, as to 
omit all mention of him in his history, though his works 
were ‘popularly read’ in Jerome’s time’. There is no- 
thing however to indicate that the differences which 
separated Methodius from Origen extended either to the 
Interpretation or to the Canon of Scripture; and thus 
they give fresh value to his evidence by confirming its 
independence. Like earlier Fathers, Methodius found a 
mystical significance in the number of the Gospels’; and 
his writings abound with quotations from the acknow- 
ledged books. He also received the Apocalypse as a 
work of ‘the blessed John’ and as possessing undoubted 
authority ®. Besides this, numerous coincidences of lan- 
guage shew that he was acquainted with the Epistle to 
the Hebrews ; and though he does not directly attribute 
it to St Paul, he uses it with the same familiarity and 
respect as he exhibits towards the Pauline Epistles”. 
The heresy of Montanus, as has been seen already, 
occupied much of the attention of Asiatic writers at the 
beginning of the third century. The steady opposition 
which they offered to the pretensions of the new pro- 
phets is in itself a proof of the limits which they fixed to 
the presence of inspired teaching in the Church, and of 
their belief in the completeness of the Revelation made 
through the Apostles. In an anonymous fragment 


1 Hieron. de Virr. /11. 83. 
2 Sympos. de Cast. p. 391 D. 
3 De Resurr. p. 326 B: éwlarnooy 


1. 15). He interpreted much of it 
allegorically—els riv éxkAnolay Kal 
ras mapbevovaas (Sympos. p. 388 A). 


5é purore Kal 6 pwaxdpros "Twavvns... 
Apoc. xx. 13. Jb. p. 328 D: mas OH 
ért 6 Xpicrds mpwrébroxos elvar Tay 
vexpav rd T&v mpopyTay Kal TOV 
dmocrb\wy dderar; (Apoc. i. 5; Col. 
i. 18). Methodius is also mentioned 
by Andreas of Czesarea with Papias, 
Irenzeus, and Hippolytus, as a wit- 
ness to the ‘divine inspiration’ of 
the Apocalypse (Routh, Ae//. Sacr. 


4 De Resurr. p. 286 D. Hebr. xii. 
5, &c. In the spurious tract on 
“Symeon and Anna’ it is quoted as 
‘the most divine Paul’s’ (p. 427 D)- 
Methodius must be added to the 
many before him who quote Ps. ii. 7 
as having been uttered at our Lord’s 
Baptism (Sympos. p. 387 Dyas AGE 
p- 160, n. I. 


He received 
the Apoca- 
lypse and 
the Epistle 
to the 
Hebrews. 


Frag. Adv. 
Cataphry- 
gas. 
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which Eusebius has preserved from one of the many 
treatises on the subject this opinion finds a remarkable 
expression. For a long time, the writer says, I was dis- 
inclined to undertake the refutation of the opinions of 
multitudes ‘...through fear and careful regard lest | 
‘should seem in any way to some to add any new article 
‘or clause to the word of the New Covenant of the 


‘Gospel, which no one may add to or take from who 


‘has determined to live according to the simple Gos- 
‘pel’’? The coincidence of these words with the con- 
clusion of the Apocalypse cannot but be apparent; and 
they seem to recognise a complete written standard of 
Christian truth. 

So far then there is no trace in the Asiatic Churches 
of the use of the Epistle of St Jude; and the use of the 
Epistle of St James and of the second Epistle of St 
Peter is at least very uncertain. Methodius alone un- 
doubtedly employs the language of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews; but on the other hand the Apocalypse was 
recognised from the first as a work of the Apostle in the 
districts most immediately interested in its contents. 
The same may be said of the second Epistle of St John, 
and the slight value of merely negative evidence is 
shewn by the fact that no quotation from his third Epi- 
stle has yet been noticed, though its authenticity is 
necessarily connected with that of the second. But if 
the evidence for the New Testament Canon in the 
Churches of Asia Minor be incomplete, it is pure and 
unmixed, The reference of Irenzeus to the Shepherd of 
Hermas is the only passage with which I am acquainted 


? Auct. adv. Cataphr. ap. Euseb. 15) r@ ris Tod | evaryyeNlou Kaus dua 
Hf. £. Vv. 16 (Routh, Rell. Sacr. 1. OAxns yw, 6 majre mpoabeivac unr 
p- 183 sqq-): dedids 5é kal éLevNaBov- agedeiv Suvardy TO Kara Td evayyé- 


ev os aaa wy dd&w Tioly émirvyypa- Nrov add mwodirevecOar mponpynuevy. 
pew  émidiardooecOa (cf. Gal. iii. 


11] THEOPHILUS. 


which even appears to give authority to an uncanonical 
book’. Holy Scripture as a whole was recognised as a 
sure rule of doctrine. We acknowledge, said the Pres- 
bytery to Noetus, ‘one Christ the Son of God, who suf- 
‘fered as He suffered, who died as He died, who rose 
‘again, who ascended into heaven, who is on the right 
‘hand of the Father, who is coming to judge quick and 
‘dead. This we say, having learnt it from the divine 
‘Scriptures, and this also we know’ 


§ 5. The Churches of Syria. 


Nothing more than the names of the successors of 
Ignatius in the see of Antioch has been preserved till the 
time of Theophilus the sixth in descent from the Apo- 
stles. Of the works which he wrote, three books to 
Autolycus—Elementary Evidences of Christianity’—have 
been preserved entire; but the commentaries which bear 
his name are universally rejected as spurious. Eusebius 
has noticed that Theophilus quoted the Apocalypse in a 
treatise against Hermogenes*; and one passage in his 


extant writings has been supposed to refer to it, The 
reference however is very uncertain; mor can much 
with the 


greater stress be laid on a passing coincidence 
language of the Epistle to the Hebrews’. The use 
which Theophilus makes of a metaphor which occurs in 
2 Peter is much more worthy of notice’; and it is re- 


1 The references to the Epistles of 8 Buseb. Zi 2. Iv. 243 Tela TH 


Clement (111. 2, § 3) and Polycarp (2d. 
§ 4) are different in character. 

2 Epiph. Her. LVI. 13 Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. WW. p. 243- MILTIADES 
again, with whose country I am un- 
acquainted, is said to have shewn 


‘great zeal about the Divine Ora- 9 


‘cles’ (Euseb. H. £. v.17). Anato- 
lius of Laodicea has been mentioned 


already, p. 369, n. I. 


apos AvToduKov arouxerwin pépeTar 
VY Y PAM ara. 

4 Euseb. /. ¢. 

5 Theoph. ad Avfol. Il. p+ 104. 
Apoc. xii. 3 sqq- 
6 Ad Autol. 11. p. 102. Hebr. xii. 
. Cf. Lardner, II. 20, 25 Sqq- 

7 Ad Autol. i. c. 13 (p- 92): 7 
dudragis obv Tov Oecd TouTs E€oTW, O 
hoyos avTov paivwr womep NU- 
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markable that he distinctly quotes the Gospel of St 
John as written by one of those ‘who were moved by 
‘the Spirit’, 

Serapion who was second in descent from Theo- 
philus has left a very remarkable judgment on the Gos- 
pel according to Peter, which he found in use at Rhossus, 
a small town of Cilicia. ‘We receive,’ he says, when 
writing to the Church there’, ‘both Peter and the other 
‘Apostles as Christ; but as experienced men we reject 
‘the writings falsely inscribed with their names, since we 
‘know that we did not receive such from [our fathers. 
‘Still I allowed the book to be used,] for when I visited 
‘you I supposed that all were attached to the right 
‘faith; and as I had not thoroughly examined the 
‘Gospel which they brought forward under the name of 
‘Peter I said: If this is the only thing which seems to 
‘create petty jealousies (uixpowvxiav) among you, let it 
‘be read. But now since I have learnt from what has 
‘been told me that their mind was covertly attached to 
‘some heresy (aipéces tit évepardevev) I shall be anxious 
‘to come to you again; so, brethren, expect me quickly. 
‘But we, brethren, having comprehended the nature of 
‘the heresy which Marcianus held—how he contradicted 
‘himself from failing to understand what he said you 
‘will learn from what has been written to you—were 
‘able to examine [the book] thoroughly having bor- 
‘rowed it from others who commonly use (acxnoavtov) 
‘this very Gospel, that is from the successors of those | 
‘who first sanctioned it, whom we call Docete (for 
‘most of [Marcianus’] opinions belong to their teach- 
‘ing); and to find that the greater part of its contents 


XvOS ev olknware owexopevweporige 2 Euseb. AH. £. vi. 12. Routh, 
Ti bm’ ovpavov... Cf, 2 Pet. i. 19. Rell, Sacr. \. 452 sqq. 
1 Ad Autol. ul. 22. 


11.] SERAPION. 


‘agrees with the right doctrine of the Saviour, though 
‘some new injunctions are added in it which we have 
‘subjoined for your benefit’? Something then may be 
learnt from this as to the authority and standard of the 
New Testament Scriptures at the close of the second 
century: the writings of the Apostles were to be re- 
ceived as the words of Christ: and those only were to 
be acknowledged as such which were supported by a 
certain tradition. Nor can the conduct of Serapion in 
allowing the public use of other writings be justly 
blamed. It does not appear that the Gospel of Peter 
superseded the Canonical Gospels; and it is well known 
that even the Gospel of Nicodemus maintained a place 
at Canterbury— fixed to a pillar’—up to the time of 
Erasmus. 
| The seventh in succession from Serapion was Paul of 
_ Samosata, who was convicted of heresy on the accusa- 
“tion of his own clergy, and finally deposed by the civil 
authority of the heathen Emperor Aurelian. Nothing 
remains of his writings, but it is recorded that he endea- 
youred to maintain his opinions by the testimony of the 
Old and New Testaments, and his adversaries relied on 
the same books to refute him. A Synodical Epistle 
‘addressed to Paul by the orthodox bishops before his 
‘ deposition’ has been preserved’, in which, in addition 


1 Euseb. /. c.; Routh, Rell. Sacr. a., and the confusion of IIAP with 
I. 452 sqq- The text of the frag- IAP is of constant occurrence. The 
ment is corrupt, and I have ven- changes of number—*peis, yo, nets 
tured to introduce some slight cor- —seem to prove that the sentences 
rections by which the whole con- (Spaxelas defers Eusebius calls them) 
nexion appears.to be improved. The are not continuous. As far as 1 am 
middle sentence should I believe be aware, all follow Valesius in trans- 
read thus: #uels dé ddehgol carada- lating karaptapévev avroo gui Mar- 
Bbpevoe drrolas fv alpécews 6 Mapxia- ciano preiverunt; but analogy sup- 
vos (kal [ws] éavr@ jvavriwiro ph ports the rendering which I have 
voov & éddret [om. a] pabijoerde é& given. 
Gy bpiv éypdgn) edvvnOnuev [or yap] * Doubts were raised as to the 
map ddhwv Tov doknodvTwv, K.TA. genuineness of this Epistle by Bas- 
Many Manuscripts omit @ before nage, and repeated by Lardner and 
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to many other quotations from the New Testament, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews is cited as the work of St Paul’. 
And in another letter addressed to the bishops of Alex- 
andria and Rome by Malchion a presbyter of Antioch 
in the name of the ‘ bishops, priests, and deacons, of the 
‘neighbouring cities and nations, and of the Churches 
‘of God,’ Paul is described, with a clear allusion to the 
Epistle of St Jude, as one who ‘denied his God and 
‘Lord, and kept not the faith which he himself had 
‘formerly held®’ 

The first traces of the theological school of Antioch, 
which became in the fourth and fifth centuries a formid- 
able rival to that of Alexandria, appear during the pe- 
riod of the controversy with Paul. Dorotheus a pres- 
byter of the Church is described by Eusebius*® as a man 
remarkably distinguished for secular learning, who ‘in 
‘his zeal to understand the full beauty of the divine 
‘[writings] studied the Hebrew language, so as to read 
‘and understand the original Hebrew Scriptures.’ Lu- 
cian another presbyter of Antioch ‘well trained in sacred 
‘studies*’ devoted himself to a critical revision of the 
Greek text of the Bible. In carrying out this work it 
is said that he introduced useless corrections into the 
Gospels; and the copies which he had ‘ falsified” were 
pronounced Apocryphal in later times®. In the absence 


Lumper; but Routh considers them 


Onoavpdv Tov dvedioudv Tov Xpicrou 
of no weight (Lumper, XIII. 711 sqq.; 


(Heb. xi. 26). So again just before, 


Routh, fell, Sacr. 11. 321 sqq.). 
The question appears to depend al- 
together on the good faith of Turri- 
anus, who first published the Epistle. 
The Epistle itself is almost made up 
of a collection of passages of Scrip- 
ture. 

1 Ep. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. 11. 
299: ...KaTa Tov admrécrodor ... Kal 
médw,..kal mept Mwvodws* Meltova 
TRovTOY Aynoanevos Tov Aly'arov 


Heb. iv. 15 is incorporated in the 
text of the Epistle. 

2 Ep. ap. Euseb. .. £. vit. 30: 
...ToU Kal Tov Oedy rdv éavrovd Kal 
Kupiov dpvovpévov, Kal thy mlorw 
jv Kat abrds mpdbrepoy elye wh pudd- 
gavros. Cf. Jude 3, 4 (reading Gedy). 

3 Euseb. H. 2. vit. 32. 

¢ Euseb. H. 2. 1x. 6: 
Mabnuace ovryKeKpoTnuéyos. 

5 Decret. Gelas. vi. § 14: Evan- 


Tots lepots 


II. | 


PAMPHILUS. 


of all evidence on the question it is impossible to deter- 
mine in what respect his text differed from that com- 
monly received; but it may be noticed that there is 
‘nothing to shew that he held any peculiar views on the 
| Canon itself. Lucian died a martyr in the persecution 
of Maximinus ; and Rufinus has preserved in a Latin 
| translation a part of the defence which he addressed to 
_the Emperor on his trial’. The fragment is of singular 
beauty, and contains several allusions to the Gospels and 
Acts; but it is more remarkable as containing an appeal 
to the physical phenomena connected with the Passion— 
to the darkness, said by Lucian to be recorded in hea- 
then histories, to the rent rocks, and to the Holy Sepul- 
chre, still to be seen in his time at Jerusalem’. 

Antioch was not the only place in Syria where the 
Christian Scriptures were made the subject of learned 
and laborious study. Pamphilus a Presbyter of Czesarea, 
the friend of Eusebius and the apologist of Origen, was 
‘inflamed with so great a love of sacred literature that he 
‘copied with his own hand the chief part of the works of 
‘Origen, which in the time of Jerome were still pre- 


version of Eusebius (H. Z. 1X. 6). 
It is printed by Routh, Rell. Sacr. 
Iv. 5 sqq.; and I see no reason to 
doubt its authenticity. 

2 Luc. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. Iv. 
p- 6: Si minus adhuc creditur, adhi- 
bebo vobis etiam loci ipsius in quo 


gelia que falsavit Lucianus Apocry- 
pha. Credner (Zur Gesch. d. K. s. 
216) regards this as one of the addi- 
tions to the original Decree of Gela- 
sius (c. 500 A.D.) made at the time 
when it was republished in Spain 
under the name of Hormisdas (¢. 700 


—800 A.D.)- 

The next clause in the decree is: 
Evangelia que falsavit Isicius Apo- 
crypha, § 15. This certainly refers 
to the recension of the New Testa- 
ment published in Egypt by Hesy- 
chius at the close of the third cen- 
tury, which is classed by Jerome 
with that of Lucian; but nothing 
is known of its character. The spe- 
culations of Hug are quite unsatis- 
factory. 


1 The defence occurs in Rufinus’ 


res gesta est testimonium. Adstipu- 
latur his [quze dico] ipse in Hieroso- 
lymis locus, et Golgothana rupes sub 
patibuli onere disrupta: antrum quo- 
que illud quod avulsis inferni januis 
corpus denuo reddidit animatum, 
quo purius inde ferretur ad ccelum... 
Requirite in annalibus vestris: inve- 
nietis temporibus Pilati, Christo pa- 
tiente, fugato sole interruptum tene- 
bris diem. The rhetorical colouring 
of the passage cannot affect the facts 
affirmed. 
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The Epistle 
to the He- 
brews. 


The Catholic 
Epistles. 


served in the library which he founded’. This library at 
Czsarea is frequently mentioned by ancient writers, and 
when it fell into decay towards the close of the fourth 
century, it was restored by the care of two bishops of 
the city. Its extent is shewn by the fact that Jerome 
found there a copy of the famous Hebrew Gospel of St 
Matthew ; and memorials of it have been preserved to 
the present time. The Coislinian fragment of the Pauline 
Epistles (H), in which the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
placed before the Pastoral Epistles, contains a note stat- 
ing that it was ‘compared with the copy in the library of 
‘St Pamphilus at Czsarea, written by his own hand®.’ 
Nor is this all. At the end of the edition of the Acts 
and of the [seven] Catholic Epistles published by Eutha- 
lius it is said that the book was ‘compared with the 
‘accurate copies contained in the library of Eusebius 
‘Pamphilus® at Czsarea;’ and though it is not expressly 
stated that these copies were written by Pamphilus him- 
self, yet it is probable that they were, from the fact that 
the summary of the contents of the Acts published 
under the name of Euthalius is a mere transcript of a 
work of Pamphilus*. If then this conjecture be right, it 


1 Hieron. de Virr. Zil. 75: Tanto 
bibliothecze divinze amore flagravit... 
The phrase ‘bibliotheca divina’ 
means I believe the collection of 
sacred Scriptures. Cf. Routh, Red/. 
Sacr. 111. 488. As to Pamphilus’ 
labours on the LXX. cf. Lardner, 11. 


Sons: 

5 For the order of the Epistles in 
this Manuscript see Montfaucon, 
Bibl. Coistin. p. 253. Tischendorf, 
NM eds %,: pe CLAREIX. 

3 Zacagni, Collec. p. 513: dvTe- 
BdnOn 5é T&v mpdtewv Kal KadouKdv 
émioToN@v Td BiBAlov mpds Ta axpLBh 
avrlypapa ris év Kaicapela BiBdto- 
Ojxns EvoeBlov tod Ilau@iiov. The 
last genitives are ambiguous, and 


may refer either to dyrlypapa or Bi- 
BALoO HK. 

The summary of verses given at 
the end (p. 513) does not agree with 
numbers previously given; nor can 
I explain the phrase 7d apds éuavrov 
orixo. xt. But these difficulties 
seem to shew that Euthalius did not 
compose the whole work, but in part 
transcribed it. 

4 Montf. 8762. Cotslin. p. 78. 
Routh, Red/. Sacr. ul. 510 sq. The 
recurrence in the preface to this 
summary of a very remarkable 
phrase found in the subscription of 
the Manuscript of the Pauline Epi- 
stles copied from that of Pamphilus 
seems to be conclusive on the point: 


I1.] PAMPHILUS. 


may be inferred that the seven Catholic Epistles were 
formed into a collection at the close of the third century, 
and appended, as in later times, to the Acts of the Apo- 
stles. So much at least is certain, that Pamphilus, a 
man of wide learning and research, reckoned the Epistle 
to the Hebrews among the writings of St Paul, whether 
he regarded it as actually penned by the Apostle, or, 
like Origen, as the expression of his thoughts by an- 
other writer. 

Though Pamphilus devoted his life to the study of 
the Holy Scriptures, he never assumed the office of a 
commentator; but Jerome’s statement that ‘he wrote 
‘nothing except short letters to his friends’ must be re- 
ceived with some reserve’. In addition to the Summary 
of the Acts already noticed, there can be no doubt that 
the commencement of an apology for Origen occupied 
his attention during his last confinement in prison. The 
first book, which bears his name, and was probably his 
work, has been preserved; and the quotations from 
Origen which it contains embrace distinct references to 
the Apocalypse as the work of St John’, proving, if proof 
were necessary, that on this point Pamphilus followed 
his master’s judgment. 

Thus then in the Syrian Church* there are traces of 
a complete Canon of the New Testament at the begin- 
ning of the fourth century, and that free from all admix- 
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Pamphilus 


eb TH Uwep Tuav Thy cwvmepipopay 
kopsgduevos. The summary as it oc- 
curs in Zacagni (pp. 428 sqq-) is in- 
troduced quite abruptly; and Za- 
cagni’s explanation of the allusion 
to the youth of the writer (Pref. p. 
63) is unsatisfactory. 

1 Hieron. adv. Ruf. IV. p- 419: 
Cf. Iv. p. 347: Date quodlibet aliud 
opus Pamphili; nusquam reperietis. 
Hoc unum est. Jerome is speaking 
of the Apology for Origen, but he 


was misled by the fact that Euse- 
bius completed it. 

2 Pamph. Afol. vil.; Apoc. xx 
13,6. Ihave not noticed any other 
references to the disputed books in 
the Apology. 

3 The Greek Syrian Church is of 
course not to be confounded with 
the native Syrian Church, which re- 
tained the Canon of the Peshito ; 
cf. p. 244, and Part III. ch. il. 


Apology for 
Origen 


recognises 
the Apoca- 
lypse. 


The Syrian 
Canon com- 


plete. 
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THE DISPUTED BOOKS OF THE CANON. 
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ture of Apocryphal writings. The same district which 
first recognised a collection of Apostolic writings in the 
Peshito was among the first to complete that original 
Canon by the addition of the other works which we now 
receive’. And briefly it may be said that wherever the 
East and the West entered into a true union there the 
Canon is found perfect; while the absence or incomplete- 
ness of this union is the measure of the corresponding 
defects in the Canon. 

This clearly appears on a summary of the results 
obtained in this chapter. At Alexandria and Cesarea, 
where there was the closest intercourse between the 
Eastern and Western Churches, the Canon of the New 
Testament was fixed, even if with some reserve, as it 
stands at present. In the Latin Churches on the con- 
trary no trace has yet been found of the use of the Epi- 
stle of St James, or of the second Epistle ot St Peter; 
and the Epistle to the Hebrews was not accepted by 
them as the work of St Paul. But one of the disputed 
books was still received generally without distinction 
of East and West. With the single exception of Dio- 
nysius all direct testimony from Alexandria, Africa, 
Rome, and Carthage, witnesses to the Apostolic autho- 
rity of the Apocalypse. 


1 One testimony from an Eastern 
Church has not yet been noticed. 
In the Acts ofa Disputation between 
Archelaus Bishop of Caschar (or, as 
some conjecture, of Carrhz) in Me- 
sopotamia (? cf. Beausobre, Ast. de 
Manich. 1. p. 143) and Manes there 
are several clear allusions to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, though it is 
not quoted by name. Disp. Arch. 
et Man. ap. Routh, Rell. Sacr. v. 


p. 45, Hebro vi. 8: p. Yas Hebr. 
viii. 13: p. 127, Hebr. i. 3: p. 149, 
Hebr. iii. 5, 6. The reference to 
2 Pet. iii. 9 in p. 107, mon enim mo- 
vraius est im promissionibus suis, is 
very uncertain. We have these Acts 
however at present in a very: unsa- 
tisfactory form, as they exist for the 
most part only in a Latin translation 
from the Greek, which was itself pro- 
bably a translation from the Syriac, 


CHAPGLER UI, 


THE TESTIMONY OF HERETICAL AND APOCRYPHAL 
WRITINGS TO THE BOOKS OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 


Quodcungue adversus veritatem sapit hoc erit harests, etiam vetus 


consuetudo. 
TERTULLIANUS. 


HE controversies which agitated the Christian 
Church from the close of the second century to 

the commencement of the third shew practically, like 
those of the first age, what theological position was then 
occupied by the New Testament. The form of the old 
errors was changed, but their spirit gave life to new 
systems. Ebionism had sunk down into a mere tra- 
dition’, but its principles were embodied in the Christian 
legalism of the Montanists. The same rationalistic tend- 
encies which moved Marcion afterwards appeared in 
the questions raised on the Person of Christ from the 
time of Praxeas to that of Arius. And the Simonian 
counterfeit of Christianity found a partial parallel in the 
scheme of Mani, less wild, it is true, and more successful. 
But each great school of heresy did good service in the 
cause of the Christian Scriptures. The discussions on 
1 Haxthausen (Zranscaucasia, p. but possess a_ Gospel written by 
140) mentions the existence of a Longinus the first teacher of their 
sect of Judaizing Christians (Uriani) Church. It is to be hoped that 
at present in Derbend on the Cas- some light may be thrown on this 


pian. They have, as he heard, no strange statement. 
knowledge of the Apostolic writings, 
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wersies on 
the Person 
of Christ. 


(a) Patri- 
passian: 
Praxeas. 
¢. 170 A.D. 


the Holy Trinity turned upon their right interpretation, 
so that their authority was a necessary postulate to the 
argument. The Montanists, while they appealed to the 
fresh outpouring of the Spirit, did not profess to super- 
sede or dispense with the books which were commonly 
received. Even the Manicheans found the belief in 
their divine claims so strong that they could not set 
them aside as a whole, but were contented with question- 
ing their integrity. 

The controversies on the person of Christ first arose 
from a necessary reaction within the Church against the 
speculations of the Gnostics on the succession and orders 
of divine powers. The simple baptismal confession which 
became the popular rule of faith’ contained no reference 
to the doctrine of the Word, and the unlearned stumbled 
at the ‘mysterious dispensation’ of the Holy Trinity. 
‘We are Monarchians,’ they said, ‘we acknowledge only 
‘one God?’ This Monarchianism naturally assumed a 
double form, according as the unity of God was supposed 
to be rightly asserted by identifying the Son with the 
Father, or by denying His proper divinity. Praxeas 
and Theodotus stood forth at the same time at Rome as 
the champions of these antagonistic opinions. Praxeas 
seems to have retained his connexion with the Catholic 
Church; Theodotus was excommunicated. But though 
they differed thus widely in doctrine and fortune, both 
held alike the general opinion of Christians on the 
authority of the Apostolic writings. Tertullian who 
attacked Praxeas, with greater zeal perhaps because 
he had proved himself a formidable opponent of Mon- 


_tanism, urged against him various passages of the New 


| 
| 
| 1 Tert. de Virg. Vel. 1: Regula scilicet in unicum Deum... 
| quidem fidei una omnino est, sola 2 Tert. adv. Prax. 3- 

| immobilis et irreformabilis, credendi 
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Testament without hesitation or reserve, and answers an} Chap. iit 

argument which he drew from the Apocalypse’. And | ® Unita- 
rian: 


though the followers of Theodotus were accused of occa 
‘tampering fearlessly with the Holy Scriptures, it is 
evident that their corrections extended only to the text, 
and not to the Canon itself*. So likewise in the later 
stages of the Trinitarian controversy, with Hermogenes, 
Noetus, Vero, Beryllus, and Sabellius’, on one side, and 
with Artemon and Paul of Samosata on the other, the 
Scriptures were always regarded as the common ground 
on which the questions at issue were to be settled. 

In the midst of the discussions which were thus ex- 
tending rapidly in the Church towards the close of the 
second century, it was natural that Christians should 
look around for some sure sign of God’s presence among 
them, and for some abiding criterion of truth. The 
urgency of this want gave powcr and success to the 
teaching of Montanus. A strict discipline promised to 
serve as a mark of the elect; and prophecy was offered 
to solve the doubts of believers. But the relation of the 
new prophecies to the Apostolic teaching proves how 
completely the New Testament Scriptures were identified 
with the sources of Christian doctrine. Tertullian after 
he became a Montanist, no less than before, appeals 
to them as decisive. The outpouring of the Spirit, he 
says, was made in order to remove the ambiguities and 
parables by which the truth was obscured‘; to illustrate 


2. Montane 
ism. 


€. 170 A.D. 


ever nothing to shew that Sabellius 
placed it in rivalry with the Canon- 
ical Gospels. The opinions of the 


1 Adv. Prax. 17: Interim hic 
mihi promotum sit responsum ad- 
versus id quod et de Apocalypsi Jo- 


annis proferunt. Apoc. i. 8. 

2 Cf. p. 375- 

3 Epiphanius (Her. LXI. 2) says 
that Sabellius borrowed many points 
in-his system from the Gospel accorda- 
ing to the Egyptians. There is how- 


Alogi on the writings of St John 
have been noticed already, p. 279, 
and note I. 

4 De Resurr. Carn. s. f./ ...Jam 
omnes retro ambiguitates et quas 
volunt parabolas aperta atque per- 
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i 


and not to set aside the written Word’; to confirm and 
define what had been already given, and not to introduce 
anything strange or novel’, The ancient Scriptures 
still remained a treasure common to Montanist and 
Catholic alike*. Some there certainly were among the 
Montanists who were not content with this view of the 
position occupied by their prophets, but the exceptions 
are not sufficient to lessen the importance of the testi- 
mony which they bear generally to the Christian Scrip- 
tures‘, 

The Montanists proposed to restore Christianity: 
the Manicheans ventured to reconstruct it. Montanus 
proclaimed the presence of the Paraclete: Mani himself 
claimed to personify Him, and to lay open that perfect 
knowledge of which St Paul had spoken. While assum- 
ing such a character it is more surprising that Mani re- 
ceived the Christian Scriptures in any sense than that he 
brought them to the test of a merely subjective standard. 
And it is an important symptom of the popular feeling 
of the time, that the Manichzans called in question the 
integrity and sometimes the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian records, but not the authority of their writers. The 
grounds on which they did so are purely arbitrary, and 
their objections ‘are simple assertions without any ex- 


spicua totius sacramenti przdicati- 


tot Paracleti non hominum discipuli... 
one [Spiritus Sanctus] discussit, per 


2 De Monog. 3: Nihil novi Para- 
cletus inducit. 


novam prophetiam de Paracleto in- 
undantem; cujus si hauseris fontes 
nullam poteris sitire doctrinam: nul- 
lus te ardor exuret questionum.., 
De Virg. Vel. 1: Quae est ergo Pa- 
racleti administratio nisi hec, quod 
disciplina dirigitur, quod scripture 
revelantur, quod intellectus refor- 
matur, quod ad meliora proficitur? 

1 Adv. Prax. 13: Nos enim qui 
et tempora et causas scripturarum 
per Dei gratiam inspicimus maxime 


Quod prezmonuit, 
definit: quod sustinuit, exposcit. 

3 De Monog. 4: Evolvamus com- 
munia instrumenta scripturarum pris- 
tinarum. 

4 Cf. Euseb. H.£. vi. 20. It is 
probable that Caius excluded the 
Epistle to the Hebrews from the 
number of St Paul’s Epistles in op- 
position to some Montanists (éz- 
pete at 9 Cf. Schwegler, Monta. 
287 f. 
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ternal proof’. Probably they differed considerably 
among themselves in their estimation of the Canonical 
books?. Thus Augustine states that they rejected the 
Acts of the Apostles as inconsistent with their belief in 
the character assumed by Mani*; but this explanation 
is evidently insufficient, because the Montanists received 
the book in spite of a similar difficulty, and several 
writers use it without hesitation in their controversies 
with Manicheans‘. Generally however he speaks of 
the Manicheans as admitting ‘the New Testament,’ 
‘the four Gospels, and the Epistles of Paul,’ in which 
must be included that to the Hebrews’; but with- 
out insisting on this evidence, it is an important fact 
that they did not attempt to assail the Scriptures his- 
torically. On the contrary Augustine argues against 
them (and his reasoning gains force from his own con- 
version) that no writings can be proved genuine if the 
books received as Apostolic be not so: that every kind 
of evidence combines to establish their claims, the rejec- 
tion of which must be followed by universal historical 
scepticism®: that they had been circulated in the life- 
time of their professed authors: that they had been 


1 Cf, Beausobre, Hist. de Manich. _° Aug. ¢. Faust. 1.13 V. 1: de 
I. pp- 297 Sqq- Util. Cred. 7 [u11.]. For the Epistle 
Beausobre is probably right in to the Hebrews, cf. Epiph. Her. 
supposing that they generally ac- LXVI. 744 supr. p. 396, N- 13 and, 
cepted the Canon of the Peshito (I. on the other hand, Beausobre, I. p- 
pp- 294 sq); but I do not think that 292. 
he is right in limiting (p- 292) the © Aug. de Mor. Eccl. Cath. 60 
Epistole Canonica (Aug. ¢. Faust. [xx1x.]: Consequetur omnium litte- 
XXII. 15) to the Catholic Epistles, rarum summa perversio, et omnium 
though that is the later meaning of qui memorize mandati sunt librorum 
the phrase. abolitio; si quod tanta populorum 
3 De Util. Cred. 7 [111.].. The Acts religione roboratum est, tanta hemi- 
was generally much less known in num et temporum consensione fir- 
the East than the other books of the matum, in hanc dubitationem indu- 
New Testament. Cf. Beausobre, Lc. citur, ut ne historiz quidem vul- 
p- 293- garis fidem possit gravitatemque ob- 


4 Cf, Lardner, Il. 63. 4 tinere. 
Cc. 
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, 
received throughout the Church: that they were in the 


hands of all Christians: that they had been scrupulously 
guarded and attested from the age of the Apostles by an 
unbroken line of witnesses. And thus the first critical 
assault on the authority of the New Testament called 
forth a noble assertion of its historic claims. 

But while the Manicheans admitted the original 
authority of the Scriptures of the New Testament, they 
appealed to other books for the confirmation of their 
doctrines. When received into the Catholic Church 
they were required to abjure the use of numerous Apo- 
cryphal writings*; and a bishop of the fifth century did 
not scruple to assert that they had either ‘invented or 
‘corrupted every Apocryphal book®” Without entering 
in detail into the parallels which the Apocryphal Gospels, 
Acts, Epistles, and Apocalypses, offer to the Canonical 
Scriptures, it is evident that as a whole, like false mira- 
cles and false prophecies, they presuppose some authen- 
tic collection which determined the shape and furthered 
the circulation of the copy. And that they are copies 
is evident from their internal character; so that in one 
respect at least they are instructive, as shewing what 
might have been expected from writings founded on tra- 
dition, even when shaped after an Apostolic pattern‘. 

Besides the direct imitations of the Apostolic books 
there are two other Apocryphal writings which deserve 


1 Aug.c. Faust.XXXII. 19 3 XXXII. 


2 The whole formula (ap. Cotel. 
Patr. Apost. 1. 537 sqq., referred to 
by Beausobre) is extremely inter- 
esting. The passage more directly 
bearing on our subject is: dvadeua- 
Tifw mavra Ta Soypmara Kal cvyypap- 
para Tod Mavevros...xal macas Tas 
Mamyaixds BiBdous, olov 7d vexpo- 
mowy atrav ebayyérvov, Smep fav Ka~ 


Rovor, Kal Tov Onoaupdy Tov Bardrov, 
dv Aéyousr Onoavpov fwhs, Kal Thy 
kadounévny pvornplwy BiBdov...xat 
TI TG amoKpipur, Kal TH TOV d7ro- 
LY NMovEevLaTwy... 

3 Turibius, quoted by Beausobre, 
I. p. 348. 

* Beausobre (I. pp. 348 sqq.) has 
given a general review of their con- 
tents; and I have noticed them else- 
where. 


—E—————— 


| 
| 


II.] THE TESTAMENTS OF THE TWELVE PATRIARCHS. 


notice because they represent no Canonical type, the 
Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and parts of the 
Sibylline Oracles. The Apostles were contented to re- 
commend the Gospel to the Jews by the evidence of the 
Old Testament, to the heathen by the testimony of their 
own consciences, to both on the broad grounds of its 
own divine character. But it was natural that a succeed- 
ing generation should look for more distinct intimations 


of the Hope of the world than are to be found in the 


_ symbolism of a nation’s history, or the indistinct confes- 


) 


sions of hearts ill at rest. By what combination of fraud 


and enthusiasm the desire was gratified cannot be told, 


but the works which have been named represent the 
result!, In the Zestaments of the Twelve Patriarchs and 
in some of the Sibylline Oracles the history of the Gospel 
is thrown into a prophetic form; and the general use 
made of the latter writings from the time of Justin Mar- 
tyr downwards shews how little any other age than that 


of the Apostles was able to originate or even to repro- 


duce the simple grandeur of the New Testament. Be- 
sides numerous allusions to the facts of the Gospels, and 
to very little else connected with the life of Christ’, 
these Apocryphal books contain several references to 
the Gospel and first Epistle of St John, to the Acts, to 
the Epistles of St Paul and to the Apocalypse®. And 


1 The Testaments of the Twelve § 20; John xv. ao. Lssa8 73 1 John 
Patriarchs are quoted by Origen v. 16, 17. Benj. § 9; Acts 1. 3. 
(Hom. in Fos. XV- 6). Friedlieb has Reuben, § 53 1 Cor. vi. 18. Levt, 
given a summary of the probable § 3; Rom. xu. I- §65 1 Thess. il. 
dates of the Sibylline Oracles (Ovac. 16. § 18; Hebr. vil. 22—24- Dan, 
Sibyll. Einl. § 32) § 5; Apoc. xxl., Eph. iv. 25- Neph- 

2 The fire in the Jordan at the thalim, § 4; Eph. i. 17. 

Baptism of our Lord (cf. p- 160, n. 3) Mr Sinker, in his edition of the 
is the only fact which occurs to me. Testaments (1869), has given a very 
Orac. Sibyll. vi. 6. Cf. VII. 84. full table of the coincidences be- 

3 Test. Levi, § 14; Johni. 9, viii. tween the Testaments and the Apo- 

12. Benj. § 33 John i. 29. Fud. stolic books, but I do not think 


The Testa- 
ments of the 
Twelve Pa- 
triarchs. 
The Sibyl- 
line Oracles. 
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CELSUS. 


one passage from the Testament of Benjamin expresses 
such a remarkable judgment on the mission and autho- 
rity of St Paul as to deserve especial notice, particu- 
larly as the work itself comes from the hand of a Jewish 
Christian’. 

‘T shall no longer, the Patriarch says to his sons’, 
‘be called a ravening wolf on account of your ravages, 
‘but a worker of the Lord, distributing goods to those 
‘who work that which is good. And there shall arise 
‘from my seed in after times one beloved of the Lord, 
‘hearing His voice, enlightening with new knowledge all 
‘the Gentiles,...and till the consummation of the ages 
‘shall he be in the congregations of the Gentiles, and 
‘among their princes, as a strain of music in the mouth 
‘of them all. And he shall be inscribed in the Holy 
‘Books, both his work and his word, and he shall be 
‘chosen of God for ever’®...’ 

In addition to other evidence that of the heathen 
opponents of Christianity must not be neglected. Celsus, 
the earliest and most formidable among them, lived to- 
wards the close of the second century, and he had sought 
his knowledge of the Christian system in Christian books. 
| He quotes the ‘writings of the disciples of Jesus’ con- 


that the references to James, 2 Peter, 
Jude are established. 
Orac. Sibyll. 1. 125 sqq.; 2 Pet. 


ii. 5. Lib. 11. 167 sqq.; 2 Thess. ii. 
8—r1o, Lib. VIII, 190 sqq.; Apoc. 
ix. &c. 


1 Bp Lightfoot (0% Galatians, pp. 
299 ff.) has called attention to the 
remarkable combination in this book 
of Levitical views with a thankful 
acknowledgment of the admission of 
the Gentiles into the divine Cove- 
nant. 

2 Test. Benj. § 11. 

3 It is perhaps impossible to fix 
with precision the date of the Pastis 


Sophia (ed. Schwartze et Petermann, 
Berlin, 1851). Petermann describes 
it simply as ab Ophita quodam su- 
periori scriptum (Pref. p. vii.). It 
contains numerous references to the 
Gospels of St Matthew, St Luke, 
and St John; and once quotes St 
Paul (Rom. xiii. 7, p. 294). The 
only Apocryphal saying which I 
noticed in it is the well-known 
phrase attributed to our Lord, ‘Be 
‘ye wise money-changers’ (p. - 
but of Philip it is ied te Bt 
scribit res omnes quas Jesus dixit et 
quas fecit omnes (p. 69). 


I1.] CONCLUSION OF THE SECOND PART. 
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cerning His life as possessing unquestioned authority’; 
and that these were the four Canonical Gospels is proved 
both by the absence of all evidence to the contrary, and 
by the special facts which he brings forward*. And not 
only this, but both Celsus and Porphyry appear to have 
_ been acquainted with the Pauline Epistles®. In Porphyry 
at least the influence of the Apostolic teaching can be 
distinctly traced, for Christianity even in his time had 


PoRPHYRY. 


t 304 A.D. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


tL 


| done much to leaven the world which rejected it*. 


pass once again from these details to a wider 
view, it is evident that the results of the last three 


chapters confirm what was stated at the outset, that this 


1 Orig. c. Cels. . 13, 74. In the 
latter passage the Jewish antagonist 
in Celsus’ work says: Tatra pev ody 
buy éx Taev vperépwr UY Y PAM aT ww 
ép’ ols ovdevds dAdou paprupos xph- 
tomer, adrol yap éavrois mepirlarere. 
Nothing could shew more clearly 
the authority of the Gospels. Ex- 
actly the same title (ra Tuérepa ovy- 
ypaupara) occurs in Justin Martyr, 
Apol. 1. 28. 

2 The title of Celsus’ book was 
Aéyos ddnOjs, and Origen has an- 
swered it at length. The following 
references will be sufficient: Matt. 
ii., Orig. c. Cels. 1. 343 Mark vi. 3, 
i. vi. 36 (where Origen had a false 
ealincs! Luke iii., 2b. 11. 32; John 
xix. 34, 22. 11. 36. Celsus evidently 
considered that the different Gospels 
were incorrect revisions of one ori- 
ginal; 7. I. 27: pera Tard Twas 
ry muorevivTi pnolv...meTaxapar- 
rew ek THS MpwoTns ypapys TO evary- 
yéduov Tpix7 Kal rerpaxf Kal modkaxy 
kal peramddrrew Ww’ Exovev mpos TOUS 
€réyxous apvetcOu. To which Ori- 
gen replies: peraxaparrovras Td €v- 
ayyéiov &Adous ovK olda  rovs dard 
Mapktwvos kal rovs dad Ovarervtlvou 
olyar 62 Kal rods dao Aovkdvov. All 


the facts which Origen quotes from 
Celsus are I believe contained in our 
Canonical Gospels; yet cf. Orig. ¢. 
Cels. 1. 74. 

3 Orig. c. Cels. 1. 93 cf. 1 Cor. iil. 
19, I Pet. iii. 15. 2b. V. 64; cf. Gal. 
vi. 14. Porphyr. ap. Hieron. Comm. 
in Galat. i. 18, 16 (T. IV. p. 233)3 
ii. 11 (2b. p. 244). 

4 Cf. Ullmann, Stud. u. Krit. V- 
376 sqq- His beautiful Letter to 
Marcella (ed. Mai, Mediol. 1816), 
the climax of philosophic morality, 
offers nevertheless a complete con- 
trast to the Christian doctrine of the 
dignity of man’s body. 

In other heathen writers there is 
little which bears on the Christian 
Scriptures. Lucian in his Zrue His- 
tory (II. 11 sq.) gives a poor imita- 
tion of Apoc. xxi. But the striking 
description which ARISTIDES (ad 
Plat. 1. T. . pp. 398 sqq- Df.) 
draws of the Christians is well wor- 
thy of notice, especially when com- 
pared with Lucian’s (de Peregr. Il. 
13). LONGINUS’ testimony to the 
eloquence of ‘Paul of Tarsus’ (fr. 1, 
ed. Weiske) is generally considered 
spurious. 
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Conclusion. 


Its work to 
construct, 
not to de- 
Jine; though 


ys 


zt was 
fertile in 
controversy, 


which how- 
ever did not 


second period in the History of the Canon offers a 
marked contrast to the first. It is characterized not so 
much by the antagonism of great principles as by the 
influence of great men. But their work was to construct 
and not to define. And thus the age was an age of 
research and thought, but at the same time it was an age 
of freedom. The fabric of Christian doctrine was not 
yet consolidated, though the elements which had existed 
at first separately were already combined. An era of 
speculation preceded an era of councils; for it was neces- 
sary that all the treasures of the Church should be 
regarded in their various aspects before they could be 
rightly arranged. 

There was however among Christians a keen and ac- 
tive perception of that ‘one unchangeable rule of faith,’ 
which was embodied in the practice of the Church and 
attested by the words of Scripture. Apologists for Chris- 
tianity were followed by advocates of its ancient purity 
even in the most remote districts of the Roman world. 
In addition to the writers who have been mentioned 
already, Eusebius has preserved the names of many 
others ‘from an innumerable crowd, which in them- 
selves form a striking monument of the energy of the 
Church. Philip in Crete, Bacchylus at Corinth, and Pal- 
mas in Pontus, defended the primitive Creed against the 
innovations of heresy’, And the list might be easily 
increased ; but it is enough to shew that the energy of 
Christian life was not confined to the great centres of its 
action, or to the men who gave their character to its 
development. The whole body was instinct with a sense 
of truth and ready to maintain it. 

Yet even controversy failed to create a spirit of 


1 Euseb. H. Z. rv. 23, 25, 28; V. 22, 23. 
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historical inquiry. Tertullian once alludes to synodal 
discussions on the Canon’, but as a general rule it was 
assumed by Christian writers that the contents of the 
New Testament were known and acknowledged. Where 
differences existed on this point, as in the case of the 
Marcionites, no attempt was made to compose them by 
a critical investigation into the history of the sacred 
records. And in the Church itself no voice of authority 
interfered to remove the doubts which formerly existed, 
however much they were modified by usage and by the 
judgment of particular writers. The age was not only 
constructive but conservative; and thus the evidence for 
the New Testament Canon, which has been gathered 
from writers of the third century, differs from that of 
earlier date in fulness rather than in kind. 

But the fulness of evidence for the acknowledged 
books, coming from every quarter of the Church and 
given with unhesitating simplicity, can surely be ex- 
plained on no other ground than that it represented an 
original tradition or an instinctive judgment of Apostolic 
times. While on the other hand the books which were 
not universally received seem to have been in most cases 
rather unknown than rejected. The Apocalypse alone 
was made the subject of a controversy, and that purely 
on internal testimony®. For it is well worthy of notice 
that the disputed books (with the exception of the 
second Epistle of St Peter, the history of which is most 
obscure) are exactly those which make no direct claims 
to Apostolic authorship, so that they might have been 
excluded from the Canon even by some who did not 


1 Tert. de Pudic. 10. See supr. sius (pp. 278, n. 2, 367) is confirmed 
P- 375, 0. 3- by that of Miinster in a special tract 

2 Tt is a satisfaction to find that on the subject: de Dzonys. Alex. 
the opinion which I have given on Sudic. c. Apocal. Hafniz, 1826, pp- 
the testimonies of Caius and Diony- 35 sqq-, 67 sqq- 
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Conclusion. | doubt their genuineness. In the meantime Apocryphal 

Apocrypha writings had passed almost out of notice, and no one 
can suppose that they were any longer confounded with 
the Apostolic books. Nothing more indeed was needed 
than that some practical crisis should give clear effect to 
the implicit opinion which was everywhere held; and 
this, as we shall see in the next chapter, was soon fur- 
nished by the interrogations of the last persecutor. 


oti Dee RIO 1); 
HISTORY OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
FROM THE PERSECUTION OF DIOCLETIAN TO 
THE THIRD COUNCIL OF CARTHAGE. 


A.D. 303—397. 


Solis eis Scripturarum libris qui jam Canonici appellantur 
didici hunc timorem honoremque deferre ut nullum eorum auctorem 


scribendo aliquid errasse firmissime credam. 


A UGUSTINUS. 


CHAPTER I. 


‘THE AGE OF DIOCLETIAN. 


"Erdnpddn rd ip @AOov Badety eri rhv yav obK apanorixdy adda 
KabapriKov. 
ATHANASIUS. 


HOUGH we do not possess any public Acts of the 
Ante-Nicene Church relative to the Canon, yet 

the zeal of its enemies has in some degree supplied the 
deficiency. During the long period of repose which the 
Christians enjoyed after the edict of Gallienus, the cha- 
racter and claims of their sacred writings became more 
generally known’, and offered a definite mark to their 
adversaries. Diocletian skilfully availed himself of this 
new point of attack. The earlier persecutors had sought 
to deprive the Church of its teachers: he endeavoured 
to destroy the writings which were the unfailing source 
of its faith. Hierocles proconsul of Bithynia is said to 
have originated and directed the persecution’; and his 
efforts were the more formidable because he was well 
acquainted with the history and doctrines of Christianity. 
The first result of this persecution was to create dis- 
sensions within the Church itself. A large section of 


1 (Cf. Lact. ZJnstit. v. 2: Alius eadem disciplina_fuisse videatur... 


[Hierocles]...quaedam capita [Scrip- 
turee Sacre] que repugnare sibi vide- 
bantur exposuit, adeo multa, adeo 
intima enumerans, ut aliquando ex 


precipue tamen Paulum Petrumque 


laceravit... 
2 Lact. Znstit. 1. c., de Mort. Per- 


sec. 16. 


Chap. i. 


The persecu- 
tion of Dio- 
cletian di- 
rected in 
part against 
the Chris- 
tian Scrip- 
tures, and so 


261 A.D. 


303—31IA.D. 
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Chap. i. 


productive 
of dissen- 
sions aniong 
Christians 
which led 
necessarily 


to a clearer 
determina- 
tion of the 
Canonical 
Books. 


But at least 
the outlines 
of a Canon 
must have 
existed 


before. 


Christians availed themselves of the means of escape 
offered by lenient magistrates, and surrendered ‘useless 
‘writings’’ which satisfied the demands of their inqui- 
sitors. Others however viewed this conduct with reason- 
able jealousy, and branded as ‘traitors’ (traditores) 
those who submitted to the semblance of guilt to avoid 
the trials of persecution. And the differences which 
arose on the question became deep and permanent. 
For more than three hundred years the schism of the 
Donatists remained to witness to the intensity and 
bitterness of the controversy. But schism as well as 
persecution furthered the work of God. Henceforth the 
Canonical Scriptures were generally known by that dis- 
tinctive title, even if it was not then first applied to 
them’. Both parties in the Church naturally combined 
to distinguish the sacred writings from all others. The 
stricter Christians required clear grounds for visiting the 
traditores with Ecclesiastical censure*; and the more 
pliant were anxious not to compromise their faith, while 
they were willing to purchase peace by obedience in 
that which seemed to be indifferent. 

But though it is evident that an ecclesiastical Canon 
must have been formed before the close of the persecu- 
tion of Diocletian, it is not to be concluded that no such 
Rule existed before. The original edict which enjoined 
that ‘the Churches should be razed, and the Scriptures 
‘consumed by fire...*’ is unhappily lost; and Christian 
writers describe its provisions in words intelligible and 
definite to themselves, but little likely to have been used 


1 Cf. Neander, Ch. Hist. 1. p.205. 2 Cf. App. A., Credner, a. a. O. 
August. Brev. Coll. Donat. 11. 25;  * Coneil. Arelat. x111.: De his qui 
c. Cres¢. 11. 30. Credner (Zur Gesch. scripturas sanctas tradidisse dicun- 
d. K. s. 66) gives another interpreta- tur...ut quicunque eorum ex acéis 
tion to scripture supervacue in the pubdlicis fuerit detectus... 

Acts of Felix. 4 Euseb. . Z. viii. 2. 


‘III.] THE DONATISTS. 


There can however be no 
doubt that it contained an accurate description of the 
books to be surrendered, and the official records of two 
‘trials consequent upon it seem to have preserved the 


‘by a heathen Emperor. 


| 


exact phrase which was employed. ‘Bring forward,’ 
the Roman commissioner said to the bishop Paul, ‘the 
Scriptures of the Law.’ And Cecilian writing to another 
bishop Felix says, ‘ Ingentius inquired whether any 
'*Seriptures of your Law were burnt according to the 
‘sacred law’.’ Now whether this title was of Christian 
or heathen origin it evidently had a meaning sufficiently 
‘strict and clear for the purposes of a Roman court: in 
other words the books which the Christians called 
‘divine’ and ‘spiritualizing’ (de¢fice), which were pub- 
licly read in their assemblies and guarded with their 
most devoted care, were formed into a collection so well 
| known that they could be described by a title scarcely 
| more explicit than that by which it was afterwards called 
‘the Bible’ (rd BuBréa). 

And what then were the contents of that collection? 
The answer to this question must be sought for in the 
results of the persecution. No district suffered more 
severely than North Africa, where schism continued the 
ravages which persecution began. Donatus placed him- 
self at the head of a party who opposed the appointment 


1 Acta ap. Mansi, Conczl. Il. 501 
(Florent. 1759); August. T. Ix. 
App. p- 29 (ed. Bened.): Felix Fla- 
men perpetuus curator Paulo epi- 
scopo dixit: Proferte scripturas legis, 
et si quid aliud hic habetis, ut pre- 
ceptum est, ut praecepto et jussioni 
parere possitis. Paulus episcopus 
dixit: Scripturas lectores habent, 
sed nos quod hic habemus damus. 
Afterwards the command is simply 
Proferte scripturas. 70. p. 509 (T. Ix. 
App. p. 18): Czecilianus parenti Fe- 


lici salutem: Cum Ingentius colle- 
gam meum Augentium amicum suum 
conyeniret et inquisisset anno duo- 
viratus mei, an alique scripture legis 
vestre secundum sacram legem adus- 
tee sint...(These passages are quoted 
by Credner, a. a. O.). A similar 
phrase occurs also in Augustine, Ps. 
c. Donat. T. IX. p. 3 B: Erant qui- 
dam traditores ébrorum de sacra lege. 
Cf. Commod. Just. 1. Pref. 6. On 
the relation of the words 4x, regula, 
and xavdv, see Credner, /.¢. 
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i. Africa— 
The Dona- 
tists. 


ii, Syrta— 
EvseEsius, 


¢. 270—340 
A.D, 
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of Czcilian to the see of Carthage on the ground that 
he had been ordained by Felix a traditor; and, in spite 
of the judgment of a Synod, confirmed by Constantine, 
the rupture became complete. The ground of the Do- 
natist schism was thus the betrayal of the Canonical 
Scriptures, and the Canon of the Donatists will neces- 
sarily represent the strict judgment of the African 
Churches. Now Augustine allows that both Donatist 
and Catholic were alike ‘bound by the authority of 
‘both Testaments’, and that they admitted alike the 
‘Canonical Scriptures’.” ‘And what are these,’ he asks, 
‘but the Canonical Scriptures of the Law and the 
‘Prophets? To which are added the Gospels, the Apo- 
‘stolic Epistles, the Acts of the Apostles, the Apoca- 
‘lypse of John*®’” The only doubt which can be thrown 
on the completeness and purity of the Donatist Canon 
arises from the uncertain language of Augustine about 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, and no Donatist writing 
throws any light upon the point*. But with this un- 
certain exception the ordeal of persecution left the 
African Churches in possession of a perfect New Testa- 
ment. 

From Africa we pass to Palestine. Among the wit- 
nesses of the persecution there-was Eusebius the friend 
of Pamphilus, afterwards bishop of Czesarea, and the 
historian of the early Church. ‘I saw,’ he says, ‘with 
“mine own eyes the houses of prayer thrown down and 
‘razed to their foundations, and the inspired and sacred 


1 August. ZZ. CXXIX. 3. 3 De Unit. Eccles. 51 [X1X.]. 

2 Aug. c. Cresc. I. 37: Proferte 4 The only disputed books which 
certe...de Scripturis Canonicis [qua-. Tichonius (Aug. c. Zp. Parm. T. 1x. 
rum nobis est communis auctoritas] p. 11) quotes are, so far as I have 
... The last clause, if it be of doubt- noticed, the second Epistle of St 
ful authority in. this place, occurs John (Gallandi, Bzéd. fp. VII. p. 
without any variation at the end of 124), and the Apocalypse (74. pp. 107. 
the chapter. 122, 125, 128). : 


III.] EUSEBIUS. 


‘Scriptures consigned to the fire in the open market- 
‘place’ Among such scenes he could not fail to learn 
what books men held to be more precious than their 
lives, and it is reasonable to look for the influence of 
this early trial on his later opinions. But the great 
fault of Eusebius is a want of independent judgment. 
He writes under the influence of his last informant, and 
consequently his narrative is often confused and incon- 
sistent. This is the case in some degree with his state- 
ments on the Canon, though it is possible I believe to 
ascertain his real judgment on the question, and to re- 
move some of the discrepancies by which it is obscured. 

The manner in which he approaches the subject 
illustrates very well the desultory character of his work. 
He records the succession of Linus to the see of Rome 
‘after the martyrdom of Peter and Paul, and without 
any further preface proceeds’: ‘Of Peter then one 
‘Epistle, which is called his former Epistle, is generally 
‘acknowledged; of this also the ancient presbyters have 
“made frequent use (kataxéypnvtac) in their writings as 
‘indisputably genuine (¢vapgirexT@). But that which is 
‘circulated:as his second Epistle we have received to be 
‘not Canonical (évdia0yxov); still as it appeared useful 
‘to many it has been diligently read (érrrovdac On) with 
‘the other scriptures. The Book of the Acts of Peter 
‘and the Gospel which bears his name, and the book 
‘entitled his Preaching, and his so-called Apocalypse, 
‘we know to have been in no wise included in the Ca- 


‘tholic® scriptures by antiquity (008 dws év Kaforscois 
‘Yopev Tapadiddpeva), because no ecclesiastical writer in | 


1H. £. Vit. 2. gresses to other writings. 
2H. E. ut. 3. The title of the  * i.e. Canonical. This use of the 
Chapter is: Ilept ray émisrohav rév word xaBorxés is illustrated by Con- 


drocréduv, yet he makes no allusion c7/. Carthag. Xxtv. Int. Gr. (given | 


to the Epistles of St John, and di- in App. D). 
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St PAu. 


The Shep- 
herd of 
flermas. 


How he con- 


tinues his 
narrative 
till he 

speaks of 


‘ancient times or in our own has made general use of 
‘(suvexpnoaro) the testimonies to be drawn from them... 
‘So many are the works which bear the name of Peter, 
‘of which I recognize (éyvwv) one Epistle only as genuine 
‘(yvnoiav) and acknowledged by the ancient presbyters.’ 

‘Of Paul the fourteen epistles commonly received (ai 
‘ Sexatéacapes) are at once manifest (zpod7A0x) and clear. 
‘It is not however right to ignore the fact that some 
‘have rejected the Epistle to the Hebrews, asserting that 
‘it is gainsayed by the Church of Rome as not being 
‘Paul’s...The Acts that bear his name I have not re- 
‘ceived as indisputably genuine.’ 

‘Since the same Apostle in the salutations at the 
‘end of the Epistle to the Romans has made mention 
‘among others of Hermas, whose the Shepherd is said 
‘to be, it must be known that this book has been gain- 
‘sayed by some, and therefore could not be considered 
‘an acknowledged book, though it has been judged by 
‘others most necessary for those who particularly need 
‘elementary instruction in the faith (crovyerdoews eioa- 
‘yarytxns). In consequence of this we know that it 
‘has been formerly publicly read (SeSnuoorevuévov) in 
‘churches, and I have found that some of the most 
‘ancient writers have made use of it.’ 

‘These remarks will help to point out (e’s rapdora- 


\‘ow) the divine writings which are uncontrovertible 


‘(avavtippjt@v) and those which are not acknowledged 
‘by all.’ 

After this Eusebius continues the thread of his his- 
tory, relating at length the siege of Jerusalem, and the 


_succession of bishops in the Apostolic sees, till he comes 


to speak of the reign of Trajan and of the last labours of 
the Apostle St John. While doing this he quotes from | 
Clement the beautiful story of the young robber, and _ 


III.] EUSEBIUS. 


then goes on abruptly to enumerate ‘the uncontroverted 
‘writings of the Apostle. His Gospel is placed first as 
being fully recognised ‘in all the churches under hea- 
‘ven;’ and so Eusebius proceeds to speak of the other 
Gospels, prefacing his criticism with some remarks on 
Apostolic gifts which illustrate his view of Inspiration’. 
‘Those inspired and truly divine men (@eo7réowor Kai 
‘adnOcs Oeompereis), 1 mean the Apostles of Christ, hav- 
‘ing been completely purified in their life, and adorned 
‘with every virtue in their souls, though still simple and 
‘illiterate in their speech (tiv yAdooay idiwTevovtes), yet 
‘trusting boldly to the divine and marvellous power given 
‘them by the Saviour, had not indeed either the know- 
‘ledge or the design to commend the teaching of their 
‘Master by subtilty and rhetorical art, but using only 
‘the demonstration of the divine Spirit, who wrought 
“with them, and the wonder-working power of Christ 
‘realized through them, proclaimed the knowledge of 
‘the kingdom of heaven over all the world (okovpevny), 
‘giving little heed to the labour of written composition 
‘(amovdns THs Tepl TO Noyoypadgeiv). And this they did 
‘as being wholly engaged (é€umnperovpevor) in a greater 
‘and superhuman ministry. For example Paul who 
‘shewed himself the most powerful of all in the means 
“of eloquence and the most able in thought has not com- 
‘mitted to writing more than his very short letters, 
‘although he had countless mysteries to tell, as one who 
‘attained to a vision of things in the third heaven, and 
‘was caught up to the divine paradise itself, and was 
‘counted worthy to hear unspeakable words from those 
‘who had been transported thither. The rest of the 
‘immediate followers (fortntat) of the Saviour, twelve 
‘Apostles and seventy disciples and innumerable others 
17, E. iW. 24. 
EE 2 
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sums up his 
opinions on 
the books of 
the New 

Testament. 


(a) The Ac- 
knowledged 
Books. 


‘besides, were in some degree blessed with the same 
‘privileges...still Matthew and John alone of all have left 
‘us an account [of their intercourse with the Lord]...’ 
After this Eusebius discusses the mutual relations of the 
Gospels, promising a more special investigation in some 
other place, a promise which, like many others, he left 
unfulfilled. He then continues: ‘ Now of the writings of 
‘John, in addition to the Gospel, the former of his 
‘Epistles also has been acknowledged as undoubtedly 
‘genuine both by the writers of our own time and by 
‘those of antiquity; but the two remaining Epistles are 
‘disputed. Concerning the Apocalypse men’s opinions 
‘even now are generally divided. This question how- 
‘ever shall be decided at a proper time by the testimony 
‘of antiquity’’ There is nothing to shew that Eusebius 
carried his intention into effect, and without further 
break he proceeds*: ‘But now we have arrived at this 
‘point, it is natural that we should give a summary cata- 
‘logue of the writings of the New Testament to which 
‘we have already alluded*®. First then we must place the 
‘holy quaternion of the Gospels, which are followed by 
‘the account of the Acts of the Apostles. After this we 
‘must reckon the Epistles of Paul; and next to them 
‘we must maintain as genuine (xupwréov) the Epistle cir- 
‘culated (fepouévn) as the former* of John, and in like 
‘manner that of Peter. In addition to these books, if 


1 The scattered testimonies which 
he quotes from Justin (Iv. 18), Theo- 
philus (Iv. 24), Irenzeus (v. 8), Ori- 
gen (VI. 25), and Dionysius (vil. 25), 
can scarcely be considered to satisfy 
this promise. 

EAU ORE ORME 

3 Avaxedahadoacbac tas dyndw- 
Oeloas THs Kawys dSiabnkns ypadds. 
It seems incredible that there should 
have been any difference of opinion 


as to the meaning of the phrase. Eu- 
sebius had mentioned before all the 
books of the New Testament which 
he here accepts: Four Gospels, r11. 
24; Acts, II. 22; fourteen Epistles of 
St Paul, 111. 3; seven Catholic Epi- 
stles, Il. 23 ad fin.; Apocalypse, IIT. 
24. 
4 IIporépa not rpérn. Cf. pp. 77, 
M. 23, 384, Ne J. 


1.] EUSEBIUS. 


“possibly such a view seem correct’, we must place the 
“Revelation of John, the judgments on which we shall 
‘set forth in due course. And these are regarded as 
“generally received (év duoroyoupévors). 

‘Among the controverted books, which are neverthe- 
‘less well known and recognised by most’, we class the 
‘Epistle circulated under the name of James, and that of 
‘Jude, as well as the second of Peter, and the so-called 
“second and third of John, whether they really belong to 
‘the Evangelist, or possibly to another of the same name. 

‘We must rank as spurious (vd60) the account of the 
‘Acts of Paul, the book called the Shepherd, and the 
‘Revelation of Peter. And besides these the epistle cir- 
culated under the name of Barnabas, and the so-called 
‘Teachings of the Apostles ; and moreover, as I said, the 
‘Apocalypse of John, if such an opinion seem correct (e 
‘davein); which some, as I said, reject (a0erodcr), while 
‘others reckon it among the books generally received. 
‘We may add that some have reckoned in this division 
‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews, to which those 
‘Hebrews who have received [Jesus as] the Christ are 
‘especially attached*®. All these then will belong to the 
‘class of controverted books* 


4 The complete omission of the 
first Epistle of Clement in this de- 
tailed enumeration is very instructive 


1 Bi ye gaveln. The difference 
between this and ef gaveln below 
must not be left unnoticed. 


2 Tywpluwy rots roddols. Cf. A. £. 
Ill. 38. The word yvépiuos implies 
a familiar knowledge. It is a sin- 
gular coincidence that Alex. Aphrod. 
(de An. 2, quoted by Stephens) uses 
it in connexion with another Eusebian 
word. Speaking of Time and Place 
he says! 7d peév elvar yywmpepmov Kal 
dvauplreKTov. 

3 There is no question of this being 
placed in the first class, as is stated 
Supern. Rel. WW. 167. See App. C. 


as marking the principles on which 
Eusebius made it. The genuineness 
of the Epistle was acknowledged, 
but it was not Apostolic. Thus it 
could not make any substantial claim 
to be included among the books of 
the Canon if Apostolicity was the 
final test of the authority of a book. 
On the other hand it may be noticed 
that Eusebius himself using popular 
language calls the Epistle a ‘disputed 
book’ elsewhere. See p. 421, n. 2. 


(8B) The Dis- 
puted Books: 


1. Generally 
known. 


2. Spurious. 
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Chap. i. 


‘It has been necessary for us to extend our catalogue 


ae ° . . . , 
(y) Heretical |‘to these, in spite of their ambiguous character (tovtwy 


‘o0ks, 


This last 
passage 


must inter- 


pret the 
others. 


‘Sums Tov KaTadoyov Terompeba), having distinguished 
‘the writings which according to the ecclesiastical tra- 
‘dition are true and genuine (a7Adotous), and generally 
‘acknowledged’ and the others besides these, which, 
‘though they are not Canonical (€vd:a@Kovs) but contro- 
‘verted, are nevertheless constantly recognised (qyiryvw- 
‘axopéevas) by most of our ecclesiastical authorities (é«- 
‘«d\notactixov), that we might be acquainted with these 
‘scriptures, and with those which are brought forward 
‘by heretics in the name of Apostles, whether it. be 
‘as containing the Gospels of Peter and Thomas and 
‘Matthias, or also of others besides these, or as the Acts 
‘of Andrew and John and the other Apostles, which no 
‘one of the succession of ecclesiastical writers has any- 
‘where deigned to quote. And further also the cha- 
‘racter of their language (¢pacews) which varies from 
‘the Apostolic spirit (wapa To 700s TO a@tootoNLKoV év- 
‘adXatTe), and the sentiment and purpose of their con- 
‘tents, which is utterly discordant with true orthodoxy, 
‘clearly prove that they are forgeries of heretics; whence 
‘we must not,even class them among the spurious (vo- 
‘@ow) books, but set them aside (wapirnréov) as every 
‘way monstrous and impious.’ 

This last passage in which Eusebius professes to sum 
up what he had previously said upon the subject, how- 
ever imperfect and vague it may appear in some re- 
spects, forms the centre to which all his other statements 
on the books of the New Testament must be referred. 
Here, instead of quoting the authority of others, he 


1 "Avwpodoynuévous. *Avouodoyei- tion, inquiry, and judgment. Cf. 
wa differs from dpuoroyetoOar in A. £. 111. 3, 24, 383 IV. 7. 
bringing out the notion of examina- 
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writes in his own person, and implies I believe his own 
judgment on the disputed books’. In order to deter- 
mine what this was, it will be necessary to analyse 
briefly the classification which he proposes. And at the 
outset it is evident, I think, that he divides all the writ- 
ings which laid claim to Apostolic authority into three 
principal divisions—the Acknowledged, the Disputed, 
and the Heretical. But these words, it must be remem- 
bered, are used with reference to a particular object, and 
consequently in a modified sense*. That a book should 
be Acknowledged as Canonical, it was requisite that its 
authenticity should be undisputed, and that its author 
should have been possessed of Apostolic power; if it 
were supposed to fail in satisfying either of these con- 
ditions, then it was Dzsputed, however well it satisfied 
the other. 

With regard to the first and last classes there can be 
little ambiguity as to the limits which Eusebius would 
set to them generally ; the position of the Apocalypse 
(for a reason which will be shortly seen) being left in 
some uncertainty. But considerable doubt has been felt 
as to the exact extent and definition of the second class, 
though the words at the beginning and end of the para- 
graph in which the disputed books are enumerated, 


1 In treating of the Eusebian Ca- Canonicity (#7. #. vi. 13). See p. 


non, I can only give the conclusions 
at which I have arrived. The best 
separate essay on it which I know is 
that of Liicke (Berlin, 1816), which 
is not however by any means free 
from faults. 

2 Thus under different aspects the 
same book may be differently de- 
scribed. The first Epistle of Cle- 
ment for instance is called acknow- 
ledged, when the question of genuine- 
ness only is at issue (Euseb. 7. #. III. 
16, 38); but disputed, with regard to 


419, De 4. 

Origen once adopts a triple divi- 
sion of books claiming Apostolic au- 
thority somewhat different (Comm. 
TH FOUN SALE 17) eer éferd fovres 
ep Tod BiBdlov [rob Kynpvyparos Ilé- 
Tpov] morepbv wore ‘yuioiby éorw ti] 
yo0ov. } puxrdv—a genuine work, a 
spurious work falsely inscribed with 
St Peter’s name, or a work contain- 
ing partly true records of St Peter’s 
teaching, partly spurious additions 
to it. 


Three classes 
of books dis- 
tinguished 
in it, of 
which the 


second class 

is again sub- 
divided into 
two others. 
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clearly state that they were all included under one com- 
prehensive title. Yet it does not therefore follow that 
all the books included in the second class were on the 
same footing; for on the contrary this class itself is sub- 
divided into two other classes, containing respectively 
such books as were generally though not universally 
recognised, and such as Eusebius pronounced to be 
Spurious, that is deficient in one or other of the marks 
of an acknowledged book. There are traces even of a 
further subdivision; for this latter class again is made up 
of subordinate groups, determined, as it appears, by the 
common character which fixed their position: the first 
group, containing the Acts of Paul, the Shepherd, and 
the Apocalypse of Peter, was not genuine; the second, 
containing the Epistle of Barnabas* and the Doctrines 
of the Apostles, was not Apostolic. And if this view 
be correct the ambiguous statement as to the Apocalypse 
becomes intelligible, because it was undoubtedly a genu- 
ine work of John; and if that John were identical with 
the Apostle, then it satisfied both the conditions requi- 
site to make it an acknowledged book: otherwise, like 
the letter of Barnabas, it was spurious”. 


1 In speaking of Barnabas the 
companion of St Paul Eusebius takes 
no notice of the Epistle, and he no- 
where attributes it to him (Z. Z. 1. 
EQGHIL, Givi 13) wh pion 

2 Though Eusebius does not here 
use the word dmoxpugos, yet as he 
elsewhere applies it (7. 2. 1v. 22 ad 
jin.) to the books fabricated by here- 
tics, it will be well to trace its mean- 
ing briefly : 

i. The original sense is clearly 
set apart from sight as distinguished 
from the simple /zdden (kpumros), the 
notion of separation or removal being 
brought prominently forward. Cf. 
Sirac. xlii, 12 (9): @Ovydrnp rarpi 
dmoxpupos dypumvia. Gen. xxiv. 43 


(Aq.); Dan. xi. 43 (Theod.); Col. ii. 
3; Mark iv..22; Luke viii. x7: 
comp. Matt. xi. 25; xxv. 18; Luke x. 
a1; t Cor. i. 7; Eph: it..93 Colix 
26 (amroxpimrev opposed to dave- 
poov). 

ii. From this sense various others 
branch out corresponding to the seve- 
ral motives which may occasion the 
concealinent. As applied to books, 
concealment might be caused by 
their 

(2) Esoteric value, as containing 
the secrets of a religion or an art. 
Cf. Ex. vii. 11, 22 (Symm.); Suid. 
in Pherecydes (quoted by Stephens) : 
Hoxnoe 6€ éavroy Krnodmevos Ta Por- 
vikwy amdxpupa BiBdla. As such 
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According to this view of the passage then it appears 
that Euscbius received as ‘Divine Scriptures’ the 
Acknowledged books, adding to them the other books 
‘in our present Canon, and no others, on the authority 
of most writers, with this single exception, that he was 
undecided as to the authorship of the Apocalypse. It 
| remains for us to inquire how far this general judgment 
| is supported by the isolated notices of the different books 
scattered throughout his writings. 

It will be noticed that in the general summary no 
special mention is made of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
but in the first quotation it is expressly attributed to 
St Paul; and though Eusebius elsewhere speaks of it as 
among the Disputed books’, numerous quotations prove 
that he regarded it as substantially St Paul’s, even ni te 
‘had been translated by St Luke, or (as he was more 


inclined to believe) by Clement of Rome’. 


heretics brought forward writings un- 
der the names of Prophets and Apo- 
stles; cf. Orig. Comm. Ser. in Matt. 
§ 28. 

(8) Mysterious or ambiguous cha- 
racter, as containing that which spe- 
cially needs interpretation or correc- 
tion from its difficulty or imperfection. 
Cf. Sirac. xxxix. 3, 7 (Xen. A/emor. 
Ill. 5. 143 Conv. VIII. 11)s . Jn) the 
first sense the word is applied to 
the Revelation by Gregory of Nyssa 
(Orat. in Ordin, suam, Tye jon ehh 
ed. Par. 1615): #Kkovoa Tod evayye- 
Acro "Lwdvvov év dmoxpipocs d¢ alvl- 
yuatos héyorTos...: and in the other 
commonly to the so-called 4 pocrypha 
of the Old Testament. Cf. Orig. 
Prol. in Cant. s. f 

(y) In the last sense the word 
offered a contrast to SeSywoa revpevos, 
and so came to be applied to books 
wholly set aside from the use of the 
Church.’ Thus it is first used by 
Trenus, c. Her. 1. 20 (with some 
allusion probably to the claims made 


With regard 


by the writers of the books; cf. Clem. 
Strom. i. 15. 69): apvenrov aAnOos 
aroxpiq~wy Kal vobwy ypapay as avrol 
érracay Tapecpépovow: Athanas. 
Ep. Fest. (kavovigfomera, dvaywwoKd- 
peva, amoKpupa); Cyril. Catech. Iv. 
36. Cf. Schleusner, Lex. Vet. Test. 
and Suicer s. v-; and Reuss, Gesch. 
der Heil. Schrift. § 318. 

1H. E. vi. 13: Kéxpnra & [6 
Krhuns]...rats amd Tov avTineyoLe- 
voy ypapav papruplats...Kat THS Tpos 
‘BBpatous émioroA7s, rhs Te BapyaBa 
kal Kdjuwevtos Kal Jovda. 

2 HW. #&. wi. 38. For his use of 
the Epistle, see Zc/og. Proph. 1. 20 
(ed. Gaisf. Oxf. 1842): 6 dmdaroXos 
".év 7H mpos ‘EBpatous ourTacel... 
gnolv’ Hebr. i. 5. So 726. III. 23: 
6 Bavpdovos ardaroros* Hebr. iv. 14. 
c. Mare. de Eccl. Theol. i. 20: kal 
dpxvepéa dé abrov 6 a’tos amrdooToos 
[Ilad\os] daoxadet Néywr" Hebr. iv. 
14; ¢ Marc. Il. I. Comm. in Ps. 
(ed. Montfaucon, Par. 1706) I. 175 
sq-, 248, &c. 


General 
view of his 
Canon of the 
New Testa- 
ment, sup- 
ported by 
tsolated tes- 
timtonies to 


the Epistle 
to the 
Hebrews, 
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the Catholic 
Epistles of 
St James 
and St Jude, 


and gene- 
rally seven 
Catholic 
Epistles, 


and to the 
Apocalypse. 
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to the Catholic Epistles, after speaking of the martyrdom 
of James the Just he says’: ‘The first of the Epistles 
‘styled Catholic is said to be his. But I must remark 
‘that it is held to be spurious (voOeveras). Certainly not 
‘many old writers have mentioned it, nor yet the Epistle 
‘of Jude, which is also one of the seven, Epistles called 
‘Catholic. But nevertheless we know that these have 
‘been publicly used with the rest in most Churches.’ 
This again is thoroughly consistent with his summary ; 
for the allusion to the order of the Catholic Epistles, 
and to their definite number (seven), shews that even 
such as were disputed were distinguished from those 
which he likewise calls disputed when mentioning the 
opinions of others, but spurious when expressing his 
own. It is more important to insist on this testimony, 
because though Eusebius has made use of the Epistle 
of St James-in many places’, yet I am not aware 
that he ever quotes the Epistle of St Jude, the second 
Epistle of St Peter, or the two shorter Epistles of 
St John’. 

The Apocalypse alone remains; and with regard to 
this book, the same uncertainty as marks Eusebius’ 
judgment on its Apostolicity characterizes his use of it, 
though he shews a certain inclination to abide by the 
testimony of antiquity. ‘It is likely, he says in one 
place, ‘that the [vision of the] Apocalypse circulated 
‘under the name of John was seen by the second John 
‘[the presbyter], unless any one be willing to believe 
‘that it was seen by the first [the Apostle]*;’ and he 


1 H. E. i. 23. Pp: 4463; c. Marc. de Eccl. Theol. 11. 
> Comm. wn Ps. 1. p. 247: Ayer 26; James iii. 2. 
“your 6 iepos "AmdaroNos* James v.13. * On the contrary cf. Theophania, 
ib. p. 648: rhs ypapns Aeyovrns* Vv. 39 (p. 323, Lee). 
Prov. xx. 133 James iv. tr, Cfabi YW. in. 39. 


‘sebius marks a definite step in the history of the Canon, 
-and exactly that which it was reasonable to expect from 
‘his position. The books of the New Testament were 
| formed into distinct collections—‘a quaternion of Gos- 
‘pels,’ ‘fourteen Epistles of St Paul, ‘seven Catholic 
‘Epistles.’ Both in the West and in the East the per- 
secutor had wrought his work, and a New Testament 
rose complete from the fires which were kindled to con- 
sume it. That it rested on no authoritative decision is 
simply a proof that none was needed ; and in the next 
chapter it will be seen that the Conciliar Canons intro- 
duced no innovations, but merely proposed to preserve 
the tradition which had been handed down. 

1Ch ALE. 11. 18. 29. LZclog. yw Iwdvvov Apoc. v. §- No refer- 
| Proph. 1. 30: KaT& Tov "Iwavyny’ ence to it occurs however in_his 


Apoc. xiv. 6. Cf. 2d. 1v. 8; Demon- Commentaries on the Psalms and on 
str. Ev. Vill. 2: Kara Thy ’AroxdAv- Isaiah published by Montfaucon. 
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uotes it (though rarely in respect of its importance) | Chap. 
simply as the ‘Apocalypse of John*’ 
From all this it is evident that the testimony of Eu- Result of the 
chapter. 


Chap. ii. 


Constan- 
tine’s zeal 
Sor the 
Holy Scrip- 


tures. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE AGE OF COUNCILS. 


Non doctrina et sapientia, sed Domini auxilio pax Ecclesiae reddita. 


HIIERONYMUS. 


O sooner was Constantine’s imagination moved by 

the sign of the heavenly cross (if we may receive 

the account of Eusebius), than he ‘devoted himself to 
‘the reading of the divine Scriptures,’ seeking in them 
the interpretation of his vision’. And in after times he 
continued, at least with outward zeal, the study which he 
had thus begun. If his predecessors ‘had commanded 
‘the Inspired Oracles to be consumed in the flames, he 
‘gave orders that they should be multiplied, and embel- 
‘lished magnificently at the expense of the royal trea- 
‘sury”’ One of his first cares after the foundation of 
Constantinople, when a ‘great multitude of men devoted 
‘themselves to the most holy Church, was to charge 
Eusebius with ‘preparing fifty copies of the divine 
‘Scriptures, of which he judged the preparation and the 
‘use to be most necessary for the purpose of the Church, 
‘written on prepared skins, by the help of skilful artists 
‘accurately acquainted with their craft®’ ‘For this ob- 
THMSED: PG. 1. ae. lowed the conclusions as to the Canon 
SEIS. Co nite a of the N. T. to which he has given 


¥ Euseb, I”, C. 1v. 36. In doing expression in his History (see pp: 414 
this Eusebius must naturally have fol- ff.), but no direct evidence on the 
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‘ject,’ he adds, ‘orders have been issued to the Governor 
‘of the Province to furnish everything required for the 
‘work ;’ and authority was given to Eusebius to employ 
‘two public carriages for the speedy conveyal of the 
‘books when finished to the Emperor. Everything was 
designed to give importance to the commission. And 
as the Emperor himself set an example to his subjects, 
‘studying the Bible in his palace’ and ‘giving himself 
‘up to the contemplation of the Inspired Oracles’, he 
was better able to persuade ‘weak women and count- 
‘less multitudes of men to receive rational support for 
‘rational souls by divine readings, in exchange for the 
‘mere support of the body’.’ 

The public and private zeal of the Emperor neces- 
sarily exercised a powerful influence upon the Greek 
Church. The copies of the Greek Bible which he had 
caused to be prepared were for the use of the Churches 
of his new capital, and thus they formed a standard for 
ecclesiastical use. The effects of this were soon seen. 
The difference between the Controverted and Acknow- 
ledged F-pistles was done away except as a matter of 
history. On the Apocalypse alone some doubts still 
remained. Some received and some rejected it. But 
on this a judgment clear and weighty was soon given by 
Athanasius® supported by the prescription of primitive 
tradition. In other respects the New Testament Canons 
of Eusebius and Athanasius coincide, and thenceforth the 
question was practically decided. 

During the great controversies which agitated the 
point has been preserved. It is there- added as an Appendix like the Alex- 
fore uncertain whether the Apocalypse andrine Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
was contained in Constantine’s Bible ment. 
or not. The later evidence from the 1 Euseb. V. C. IV. 17- 

Greek churches of the East points 2 Euseb. De Laud. Const. XVI- 


with fair distinctness to its omission 3 See p. 448. 
(see below), though it may have been 
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Chap. ii. 
of contro- 
versy. 


Holy Scrip- 
turesappeal- 
ed to as au- 
thoritative 
by both sides 
during the 
Arian con- 
troversy, on 
other occa- 
sions, and 


Church throughout his reign Constantine— appointed 
‘by God as bishop in outward matters’’—remained faith- 
ful to the same great principle of the paramount autho- 
rity of Scripture. A historian of the Council of Nicwa 
represents him as closing his address to the fathers 
assembled there in memorable words. ‘Let us cherish 
‘peace and forbearance,’ he says, ‘for it would be truly 
‘disastrous that we should assail one another, particu- 
‘larly when we are discussing divine matters, and pos- 
‘sess the teaching of the most Holy Spirit committed 
‘to writing ; for the books of the Evangelists and Apo- 
‘stles and the utterances of the ancient Prophets clearly 
‘instruct us what we ought to think of the Divine Na- 
‘ture. Let us then banish strife which genders conten- 
‘tion, and take the solution of our questions from the 
‘inspired words®’ Though we may admit that this 
speech is due tothe pen of the historian’, it is thoroughly 
consistent with phrases in Constantine’s letters which 
are of unquestioned authenticity. Thus he charges Arius 
with teaching ‘things contrary to the inspired Scriptures 
‘and the holy faith, which faith was ‘in truth the exact 
‘expression of the Divine Law*’ 

The criterion laid down by Constantine was also 
acknowledged by the leaders of the conflicting parties 
in the Church. Alexander was bishop of Alexandria at 
the time when the opinions of Arius, ‘a presbyter in 


‘the city entrusted with the 


i Buseb. VY. Gy IV. 24. Ch. Hei 
nichen, “xc. in loc. 

* Gelas.. Agst. Conc. Nic. 11. 9. 
Theodor. H. Z. 1. 7. 

% Gelasius states (Pref.) that his 
work was composed during the per- 
secutions of Basiliscus (475 A.D.). 
Photius has criticised the book, ce. 
15, 88. Gelasius, in the printed text 
of the Councils (Migne, 85. 13008), 


interpretation of the divine 


quotes r Tim. iii. 16 as 8 épavepsOn, 
which would be very remarkable in 
an Eastern writer (//ts¢. 11. 23). Dr 
Abbot informs me (referring to 
Berriman, Crit. Diss. on 1 Tim. iii. 
16, Lond. 1741, pp. 18o ff.) that four 
Vatican MSS. of Gelasius read és 
Epavepwon. 

4 Ep. Const. ap. Gelas. Hist. Conc. 
Mies BY ee SOCK Salo, tO) 
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‘Scriptures’, first gained notoriety. He convened a 
Synod of many bishops of his province, by whom Arius 
was condemned from the ‘testimony of the divine Scrip- 
‘tures;’ and among other passages which Alexander 
quoted, there occur several from the Epistle to the He- 
brews (as the work of the Apostle Paul) and one from 
the second Epistle of the ‘blessed John’’ Arius on the 
other hand, when sending a copy of his Creed to the 
Emperor, adds: ‘this is the faith which we have received 
‘from the holy Gospels, according to the Lord’s words, 
‘as the Catholic Church and the Scriptures teach, which 
‘we believe in all things? God is our Judge both now 
‘and in the judgment to come®’ The followers of Arius 
repeated the assertion of their master ; and though some 
of them held the Epistle to the Hebrews to be uncano- 
nical, that opinion was neither universal among them, 
nor peculiar to their sect*. 

The discussions which took place at Nicza were in 
accordance with the principle thus laid down, if the his- 
tory of Gelasius be trustworthy’. Scripture was the 


1 Theodor. H. £. I. 2. 

2 Rp. Alex. ap. Gelas. Hist. Conc. 
Nic. 1. 3 (Socr. H. Z. 1. 3)- Hebr. 
ieeghs) Xili.eS5P AN STO. e2 John rr. 
so also Ep. Alex. ap. Theodor. wf. 
1. 4 (Mansi, Comeczl. II. p. 14): obp- 
puva yo rovras Bog Kal 6 meyao- 
gwvoraros ILaidos paoKxwy rept airov' 
Hebr. i. 2. 

3 Ep. Arit ad Const. Imp. (ap. 
Mansi, Concil. 11. p. 464. Ed. Par. 
1671). 

4 Theodor. Pref. Ep. ad Hebr. 
Epiph. Her. LXIX. 37- 

The famous Gothic Version of 
ULpHILas, who is generally reputed 
to have been an Arian, contained 
‘all the Scriptures, except the books 
‘of the Kings,’ which were omitted 
because they contained a history of 


wars likely to inflame the spirit of the 
Goths (Philostorg. 11. p. 5). Sixtus 
Senensis however says: omnes divi- 
nas Scripturas in Gothicam linguam 
a se conversas tradidit et catholice 
explicavit (Massmann, p. 98). The 
version as it stands at present is 
clear and accurate, and shews no 
trace of Arianism (Massmann, @. a. 
O.). A great part of the Gospels 
and Pauline Epistles has been pub- 
lished: the former chiefly from the 
Codex Argenteus at Upsala; the latter 
from Italian Manuscripts. At pre- 
sent no traces of the Acts, the Catho- 
lic Epistles, or the Apocalypse, have 
been discovered. A supposed refer- 
ence to the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
of doubtful cogency. 


5 Hist. Conc. Nic. UU. 13—23- 


Chap. ii. 


Matt. xxviii. 
19. 


at the gene- 

ral Council 

of Nicea. 
325 A.D. 
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Chap. ii. 


source from which the champions and assailants of the 
orthodox faith derived their premises; and among 
other books, the Epistle to the Hebrews was quoted as 
written by St Paul, and the Catholic Epistles were re- 


cognised as a definite collection’. 


But neither in this 


nor in the following Councils were the Scriptures them- 


selves ever the subjects of discussion. 


They underlie 


all controversy, as a sure foundation, known and im- 


moveable’. 


Mansi, Cozeczd. 11. 175—223- Phe- 
badius (c. 359 A.D.) asserts the same 
fact. 

1 Gelas. Hist. Conc. Nic. 11. 193 
Kabus pnow kat 6 Ilavdos 7d cKevos 
Ths ékdoyns Tois ‘EBpaios ypapwv* 
Hebr. iv. 12. 7b. éy xafoXcxats Iw- 
dvvys 6 evayyedorhs Bog* 1 John iii. 
6. Cf. 11. 22. For the Epistle to 
the Hebrews see also Sozom. Z@. £. 
Te 23: 

2 Jerome (Pref. in Fudith, 1. p. 
1169) says: Quia hunc librum syn- 
odus Niczena in numero sanctarum 
scripturarum legitur computasse, ac- 
quievi postulationi tuz (to translate 
it). No reference to the book of 
Judith occurs in the records of the 
Council, as far as I am aware, and it 
can be only to some casual reference 
that Jerome alludes., 

The holy Gospels were placed in 
the midst of the assembled fathers at 
Chalcedon, but though it is commonly 
stated that it was so at Nicza also, I 
know of no proof of the circumstance. 

The contents of the three great 
MSS. of the Greek Bible,—the Alex- 
andrine (A), the Vatican (B), the 
Sinaitic (&)—which belong to this 
period may be noticed here, so far 
as the books of the New Testament 
are concerned. 

1. The Alexandrine MS. has a 
table of contents, of which the por- 
tion with which we are concerned is 
as follows: 

The New Testament: 


Gospels, 4 (according to Matthew 
...Mark...Luke...John) ; 

Acts of Apostles ; 

Catholic Epistles, 7 (Fames, t, 2 Pe- 
ter, 1, 2, 3 Fohn, Fude) ; 

Lpisties of Paul, 14 (Romans...2 
Thess., Hebrews, 1 Tim. ...Philem.); 

Apocalypse of Fohn ; 

Clement's Epistle, 13; 

Clement's Epistle, 2. 

Together...? Books. 

Psalms of Solomon, xviii. 

From the arrangement of the books 
in the Old Testament, the insertion 
of the Epistles of Clement, and the 
omission of the Shepherd, it seems 
likely that this MS. represents a 
Syrian judgment in spite of the posi- 
tion of Hebrews. 

2. The Vatican-MS. ends Hebrews 
ix. 14.. Up to that point it contains 
the same books of the New Testa- 
ment as are enumerated in the Cata- 
logue of the Alexandrine MS. and in 
the same order (but compare p. 371, 
n. t); and it is impossible to say 
what other books were originally in- 
cluded in it. 

3. The order in the Sinaitic MS. 
is different. This contains: 

Four Gospels (Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John); 

Fourteen Epistles of St Paul (Ro- 
mans...2 Thess., Hebrews, 1 Tim.... 
Philem.) ; 

Acts; 

Seven Catholic Epistles (Fames, 
1, 2 Peter, 1, 2, 3 Fohn, Fude); 
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The Canons set forth by the Synods which followed 
the General Council at Nicza, at Gangra in Paphlagonia, 
at Antioch in Syria, at Sardica in Thrace, and at Car- 
| thage, were chiefly directed to points of ritual and disci- 
_pline, yet so that in the last Canon of the Synod at 
_ Gangra it is said: ‘To speak briefly, we desire that what 
_ ‘has been handed down to us by the divine Scriptures 
‘and the Apostolic traditions should be done in the 
PChurch*, 

The first Synod at which the books of the Bible were 
made the subject of a special ordinance was that of 
Laodicea in Phrygia Pacatiana; but the date at which 
the Synod was held, no less than the integrity of the 
Canon in question, has been warmly debated. In the 
collections of Canons the Council of Laodicea stands 
next to that of Antioch, and this order is probably cor- 
rect. The arguments which have been urged to shew 
that it was prior to the Council of Nicaa are on the 
whole of little moment, and the mention of the Photinians 
in the seventh Canon, no less than the whole character 
of the questions discussed, is decisive for a later date’. 
A natural confusion of names offers a ready excuse for 
the contrary opinion. Gratian® states that the Laodi- 


Chap. ii. 
The Synods 


which im- 
mediately 
Jollowed 
this Council 
disciplinary 
and not 
doctrinal. 


i. The Synod 
of Laort- 
CEA. 


Its date. 


cene Canons were mainly 


Apocalypse of Fohn ; 

Epistle of Barnabas ; 

The Shepherd (a fragment). 

Mr Bradshaw has called my atten- 
tion to the fact that the arrangement 
of the quires shews that the Shepherd, 
like 4 Maccabees in the Old Testament, 
was treated as a separate section of 
the volume, and therefore perhaps as 
an Appendix to the more generally 
received books. 

See also App. D. XX. 

1 Conc. Gangr. Can. XXI. f. 

2 The name is omitted in the Latin 


C. 


drawn up by Theodosius ; 


Version of Isidore, but it is contained 
in the Greek Text and in the Version 
of Dionysius Exiguus. Phrygia was 
not divided into different provinces 
till after the Council of Sardis, hence 
the title—Phrygia Pacatiana—points 
to a date later than 344 A.D. Cf. 
Spittler, Werke, vil. 68 (ed. 1835). 

3 Grat. Decry. Dist. XVI. c. IT: 
[Synodus] sexta Laodicensis, in qua 
patres xxxii. statuerunt Canones XLI. 
(sic ed. 1648; LX1I. ed. Antv. 1573) 


quorum auctor maxime Theodosius 
episcopus exstitit. 
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c. 363 A.D. 


The last 
Laodicene 
Canon in 
the printed 
editions. 


and Theodosius (Theodotus or Theodorus, for the name 
is variously written) was bishop of Laodicea zz Syria at 
the time of the Council of Nicza. But the statement of 
Gratian really points to a very different conclusion ; for 
Epiphanius mentions another Theodosius bishop of Phil- 
adelphia’, who is said to have convened a Synod in the 
time of Jovian for the purpose of condemning certain 
irregular ordinations’, and his position coincides admir- 
ably with that of the author of our Canons. Internal 
evidence also supports their identification; nor is it any 
objection that this Theodosius was an Arian, for the 
Canons are chiefly disciplinary, and such as could be 
ratified by orthodox councils; and at the same time 
that fact explains the omission of all reference to the 
Nicene Canons, which would otherwise be strange’®. 

The date of the Synod of Laodicea (which was in 
fact only a small gathering of clergy from parts of 
Lydia and Phrygia‘) being thus approximately affixed, 
the question of the integrity of the last Canon, which 
contains the catalogue of the books of Holy Scripture, 
remains to be considered. In the printed editions of 
the Councils the Catalogue stands as an undisputed part 
of the Greek text, and the whole Canon reads as follows: 


1 Epiph. Her. LXxill. 26. 

2 Philostorg. VIII. 3, 4. 

3 Cf. Pagi, Crit. ad Baron. Ann. 

14, XXV.; Baron. Off. Tom. VI. 
ee 1738). On the omission of the 
book of Judith from the Old Testa- 
ment Canon, said to have been re- 
cognised by the Nicene Council, cf. 
previous page, note 2. 

Beveridge fixes the date of the Sy- 
nod about the same time (365 .D.), 
and supposes that it was summoned 
in consequence of letters from Valen- 
tinian, Valens, and Gratian (Theo- 
dor. H. £. Iv. 6), to the bishops dco:- 
khoews ’Agiavijs, Ppvylas, Kapogpu- 


ylas Ilaxariav7s, urging them to 
hold a Synod on some who had been 
reviving the Homoousian controversy, 
and also on the choice of men of ap- 
proved faith for the episcopate (Pamd. 
Can. Il. 3, p. 193). 

4 Gratian (/.c.) says it consisted 
of ‘xxxii. fathers.’ Harduin quotes 
a different version of Gratian’s state- 
ment from a Parisian Manuscript of 
Isidore: Laodicensis synodus, in qua 
Patres vigint? guatuor statuerunt Ca- 
nones LIX., quorum auctor maxime 
Theodosius episcopus exstitit, sub- 
scribentibus Niceta, Macedonio, Ana- 
tolio, et czeteris. 
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‘Psalms composed by private men (dvwteKovs) must 
‘not be read (AéyeoOar) in the Church, nor uncanonical 
‘(dxavévicta) books, but only the Canonical [books] of 
‘the New and Old Testaments. 


‘How many books must be read (avayiwvdaKec Oat) ; 


‘Of the Old Testament: 1. The Genesis of the World. 
‘2. The Exodus from Egypt. 3. Leviticus. 4. Numbers. 
‘s. Deuteronomy. 6. Jesus the son of Nun. 7. Judges. 
‘Ruth. 8. Esther. 9. Kings i. ii. 10. Kings ili. iv. 
‘ry, Chronicles i. ii. 12. Esdras i. ii. 13. The Book of 
‘Psalms cl. 14. The Proverbs of Solomon. 15. Eccle- 
‘siastes. 16. The Song of Songs. 17. Job. 18. xii. 
‘Prophets. 19. Esaias. 20. Jeremiah. Baruch. La- 
‘mentations, and Letter. 21. Ezechiel. 22. Daniel. 
‘Together xxii. books.’ 

‘Of the New Testament: Four Gospels, according 
‘to Matthew, Mark, Luke, John. The Acts of the 
‘Apostles. Seven Catholic Epistles thus: James i. 
‘Peter i. ii. John i. ii. iii, Jude i, Fourteen Epistles 
‘of Paul thus: to the Romans i. To the Corinthians 
‘1. ii. To the Galatians i. To the Ephesians i. To 
‘the Philippians i. To the Colossians PPro thet hes- 
‘salonians i. ii. To the Hebrews i. To Timothy i. ii. 
‘To Titus i. To Philemon i.’ 

Of this Canon the first paragraph is recognised as 
genuine with unimportant variations by every authority ; 
the second, the Catalogue of the Books itself, is omitted 
in various Manuscripts and versions; and in order to 
arrive at a fair estimate of its claims to authenticity, 
it will be necessary to notice briefly the different forms 


How far its 
claims to 
authenticity 
are support- 
ed by 


1 Cf. App. D. The Canons are both these paragraphs combine them 
variously numbered, but the oldest together as the LIxth Canon. Ce 
and’ best authorities which contain Spittler, a. a. O. 72. 
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Chap. ii. 


1. Greek 
Manuscripts 


with 
Scholia, 


without 
Scholia. 


| the most famous Greek canonists. 


in which the Canons of the ancient Church have been 
preserved’. 

The Greek Manuscripts of the Canons may be 
divided into two classes, those which contain the simple 
text, and those which contain in addition the scholia 
of the great commentators. Manuscripts of the second 
class in no case date from an earlier period than the end 
of the twelfth century, the era of Balsamon and Zonaras, 
Yet it is on this 
class of Manuscripts, which contain the Catalogue in 
question, that the printed editions are based. The 
earliest Manuscript of the first class with which I am 
acquainted is of the eleventh century, and one is as late 
as the fifteenth. The evidence on the disputed para- 
graph which these Manuscripts afford is extremely inter- 
esting. Two omit the Catalogue entirely. In another 
it is inserted after a vacant space. A fourth contains it 
on a new page with red dots above and below. Ina 
fifth it appears wholly written in red letters. Three 
others give it as a part of the last Canon, though headed 
with a new rubric. In one it appears as a part of the 
Soth Canon without interruption or break; and in two 
(of the latest date) numbered as a new Canon*. It is 


1 The authenticity of the Cata- and Catalogue of Scripture. 


logue has been discussed at consider- 
able length by Spittler (Sadi. 
Werke, Vill. 66 ff. ed. 1835), whose 
essay was published in 1776, and 
again by Bickell (Sted. 2. Krit. 1830, 
pp- 591 ff.). The essay of Spittler 
seems to me to be much superior to 
that of his successor in clearness and 
wideness of view. Spittler regards 
the Catalogue as entirely spurious; 
Bickell only allows that it was want- 
ing in some very early copies of the 
Canons, and supposes that it may 
have been displaced by the general 


| reception of the Apostolic Canons 


2? The Manuscripts with which I 
am acquainted are the following: 
(a) Cod. Baroce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 26 
(7), seec. xi. ineuntis. 
Cod. Misc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 170 
(12), seec. xiv. xv. 
These omit the Canon altogether. 
(8) Cod. Barocc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 185 
(18), sec. xi. exeuntis. 
Gives the Canon after a 
vacant space. 
Cod. Vindob. 56, szec. xi. On 
a new page with red dots 
above and below (Bickell, 
P- 595): 
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impossible not to feel that these several Manuscripts 
mark the steps by which the Catalogue gained its place 
in the present Greek text; but it may still be questioned 
| whether it may not have thus regained a place which it 


} 


had lost before. And thus we are led to notice some 


versions of the Canons which date from a period ante- 


rior to the oldest Greek Manuscripts. 

The Latin version exists in a threefold form. ihe 
earliest (Versio Prisca) is fragmentary, and does not 
contain the Laodicene Canons. But two other versions 
by Dionysius and Isidore are complete’. In the first of 
these, which dates from the middle of the sixth century, 
though it exists in two distinct recensions, there is no 
trace of the Catalogue. In the second, on the contrary, 
with only two exceptions, as far as I am aware, the 
Catalogue constantly appears. And though the Isido- 
rian version in its general form only dates from the ninth 
century, two Manuscripts remain which are probably as 
old as the ninth century, and both of these contain it* 
So far then it appears that the evidence of the Latin 
versions for and against the authenticity of the Cata- 


Cod. Seld. (Bibl. Bodl.) 48 
(10), seec. xill. All in red 
letters. 

Cod. Baroce. (Bibl. Bodl.) 196 
(16), anno MXLIII exaratus. 

Cod. Misc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 206, 
seec. xi. exeuntis. 

Cod. Cant. (Bibl. Univ. Ee. 4. 
29. 22), Sec. xil. 

These three give the Catalogue 
under a rubric goa—diadyjKns, but not 
as a new Canon. 

(6) Cod. Laud. (Bibl. Bodl.) 39 

(21), sec. Xi. ineuntis. As 

part of Canon 59- 

Cod. Barocc. (Bibl. Bodl.) 205 
(18), sec. xiv. AS a new 
Canon. 

Cod. Barocc. 


(y) 


(Bibl. Bodl.) 


158 (23), sec. XV- As a 
new Canon. 

Cod. Arund. (Brit. Mus.) 533: 
sec. xiv. As anew Canon, 
but all rubricated. 

Bandini (Bzb/. Laur. 1. pp- 725 397> 
477) notices several other Manu- 
scripts which contain the Catalogue. 

The Manuscripts marked by italics 
are now I believe quoted on this 
question for the first time; and for 
the account of all the Bodleian Ma- 
nuscripts I am indebted to the kind- 
ness of the Rev. H. O. Coxe. 

1 In the account of the Latin ver- 
sions I have chiefly followed Spittler, 
a. a. O. 98 ff. Cf. Bickell, 601 ff. 

2 Spittler, p- 115- Cf. Bickell, 


p- 606. 
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2. The Ver- 
SIONS? 
Latin and 
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Syriac. 


3. System- 
atic ar- 
rangement 
of the 


Canons. 


c. 580 A.D. 


578 A.D. 


logue is nearly balanced, the testimony of Italy con- 
fronting that of Spain. 

The Syriac Manuscripts of the British Museum are 
however more than sufficient to turn the scale. Three 
Manuscripts of the Laodicene Canons are found in that 
collection, which are as old as the sixth or seventh cen- 
tury. All of these contain the fifty-ninth Canon, but 
without any Catalogue. And this testimony is of two- 
fold value from the fact that one of them gives a dif- 
ferent translation from that of the other two’. 

Nor is this all: in addition to the direct versions of 
the Canons, systematic collections and synopses of them 
were made at various times, which have an important 
bearing upon the question. One of the earliest of these 
was drawn up by Martin bishop of Braga in Portugal at 
the middle of the sixth century. This collection con- 
tains the first paragraph of the Laodicene Canon, with- 
out any trace of the second ; and the testimony which it 
offers is of more importance, because it was based on an 
examination of Greek authorities, and those of a very 
early date, since they did not notice the Councils of Con- 
stantinople, Ephesus, and Chalcedon, which were in- 
cluded in the collection of the fifth century*. Johannes 
Scholasticus, a presbyter of Antioch, formed a digest of 
Canons under different heads about the same time, and 
this contains no reference to the Laodicene Catalogue, 
but on the contrary the list of Holy Scriptures is taken 


1 The Manuscripts are numbered tion at Paris which contained the 
14,5263 14,528; 14,529. All of Laodicene Canons twice, once with 


them contain 59 Canons. For the and once without the Catalogue (p. 
examination of these Manuscripts 592). 


I am indebted to the kindness of Mr =? Mart. Brac. Pref.: 
T. Ellis of the British Museum. Canones ex orientalibus antiquorum 
The Arabic Manuscript in Rich’s patrum Synodis a venerabili Martino 


collection (7207) is only a fragment. ipso vel ab omni Bracarensi Consilio 
Bickell consulted an Arabic transla- excerpti vel emendati. 


Incipiunt 
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from the last of the Apostolic Canons. The MNomo- 
canon is a later revision of the work of Johannes, and 
contains only the undisputed paragraph ; but in a third 
and later recension the Laodicene and Apostolic Cata- 
_logues are both inserted. 

_ On the whole then it cannot be doubted that ex- 
| ternal evidence is decidedly against the authenticity of 
| the Catalogue as an integral part of the text of the 
_Canons of Laodicea, nor can any internal evidence be 
brought forward sufficient to explain its omission in 
| Syria, Italy, and Portugal, in the sixth century, if it had 
been so. Yet even thus it is necessary to account for 
its insertion in the version of Isidore. So much is evi- 
dent at once, that the Catalogue is of Eastern and not 
of Western origin; and, except in details of order, it 
agrees exactly with that given by Cyril of Jerusalem. 
Is it then an unreasonable supposition that some early 
copyist endeavoured to supply, either from the writings 
of Cyril, or more probably from the usage of the Church 
which Cyril represented, the list of books which seemed 
to be required by the language of the last genuine 
Canon? In this way it is easy to understand how some 
Manuscripts should have incorporated the addition, while 
others preserved the original text ; and the known ten- 
dency of copyists to make their works full rather than 
pure, will account for its general reception at last. 

The later history of the Laodicene Canons does not 
throw any considerable light on the question of the au- 
thenticity of the Catalogue’. Though they were origin- 
ally drawn up by a provincial (and perhaps unorthodox) 


1 It is commonly supposed that tinian by a special ordinance ratified 
the Laodicene Canons were ratified not only the Canons of the four gene- 
at the Council of Chalcedon (451 a.p.): ral Councils, of which that of Chal- 
Conc. Chalc. Can. 1. But the word- cedon was the last, but also those 
ing of the Canon is very vague. Jus- which they confirmed. 


The Cata- 
logue not an 
authentic 
part of the 
text of the 
Laodicene 
Canons, but 


an. early ad- 
dition to it. 


The later 
history of 
the Laodi- 


cene Canons. 
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Synod, they were afterwards ratified by the Eastern 
Church at the Quinisextine Council of Constantinople. 
But nothing can be concluded from this as to the ab- 
sence of the list of the Holy Scriptures from the copy of 
the Canons which was then confirmed. The Canons of 
the Apostles were sanctioned at the same Council; and 
though a special reservation was made in approving 
them, to the effect that the Clementine Constitutions, 
which they recognised as authoritative, were no longer 
to be received as Canonical, on account of the interpola- 
tions of heretics, no notice was taken of the two Clemen- 
tine epistles which were also pronounced Canonical at 
the same time’. It is then impossible to press the varia- 
tions between the Apostolic and Laodicene Catalogues 
as a conclusive proof that they could not have been 
admitted simultaneously*. The decision of the Council 
contained a general sanction rather than a detailed judg- 
ment. And this is further evident from the differences 
between the Apostolic and Carthaginian Catalogues 
which were certainly ratified together®. So again ata 


1 Concil. Quinisext. Can. Xx1. The 
Catalogue of the books of Scripture 
in the last Apostolic Canon is curi- 
ous; but as a piece, of evidence it is 
of no value. It was drawn, I believe, 
from Syrian sources, and probably 
dates from the sixth century. Cf. 
App. D. 

* Though the Catalogues differed 
in other respects, they coincided in 
omitting the Apocalypse. Cf. App. D. 

® The later history of the Canon 
in the Greek Church, which accepts 
the decrees of the Quinisextine Coun- 
cil, shews that the ratification of 
these earlier councils was not sup- 
posed to fix definitely (which indeed 
it could not do) the contents of Holy 
Scripture. Cyril Lucar (Confess. 3) 
proposed to admit ‘such books as 
‘were recognised by the Synod at 


‘Laodicea, and by the Catholic and 
‘orthodox Church,’ but he adds to 
the New Testament ‘the Apocalypse 
‘of the beloved.’ There is no Cata- 
logue of the books of Scripture in 
the Orthodox Confession, but the 
Apocalypse is quoted in it (Quest. 14), 
and as ‘ Holy Scripture’ (Quest. 73). 
At the Synod of Jerusalem (A.D. 1672) 
Cyril was condemned for ‘rejecting 
‘some of the books which the holy 
‘and cecumenical synods had re- 
‘ceived as Canonical,’ but no charge 
is brought against him for adding to 
them, so that in this case the Car- 
thaginian and not the Laodicene Ca- 
talogue was the standard of reference 
for the New Testament (Act. Synod. 
ffteros. XVIU. p. 417, Kimmel). In 
the confession of Dositheus the Greek 
Church is said to receive ‘all the 
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later time the Laodicene Catalogue was confirmed by a 
Synod at Aix-la-Chapelle in the time of Charlemagne, 
and gained a wide currency in the Isidorian version of the 
Canons. There is however no evidence to shew that there 
was on this account any doubt in the Western Churches 
as to the authority or public use of the Apocalypse. 
But though no argument can be drawn against the 
authenticity of the Catalogue from the ratification of the 
Laodicene Canons at Constantinople, that fact leaves the 
preponderance of evidence against it wholly unaffected. 
The Catalogue may have been a contemporary appendix 
to the Canons, but it was not I believe an integral part 
of the original conciliar text. 

It is then necessary to look to the West for the first 
synodical decision on the Canon of Scripture. Between 
the years 390 and 419 A.D. no less than six councils were 
held in Africa, and four of these at Carthage. Fora 
time, under the inspiration of Aurelius and Augustine, 
the Church of Tertullian and Cyprian was filled with a 
new life before its fatal desolation. Among the Canons 
of the third Council of Carthage, at which Augustine 
was present, is one which contains a list of the books of 


‘books which Cyril borrowed from of Nazianzus, Amphilochius, and 


‘the Laodicene Council, with the ad- 
‘dition of those which he called... 
‘ Apocryphal’ (Kimmel, p. 467. Cf. 
Proleg. § 11 on the Latin influence 
supposed to have been exercised on 
these documents). . In the Confes- 
sion of Metrophanes Critopulus the 
Canon of the Old Testament is iden- 
tical with the Hebrew, that of the 
New Testament with our own, so 
that there are ‘thirty-three books in 
‘all, equal in number to the years of 
‘the Saviour’s life.’ The Apocrypha 
is there regarded as useful for its 
moral precepts, but its canonicity is 
denied on the authority of Gregory 


Johannes Damascenus, but no refer- 
ence is made to the Laodicene Canon 
(Kimmel, 11. 105 f.). 
of Constantinople a general reference 
is made to the different Catalogues 
in the Apostolic Canons and in the 
Synods of Laodicea and Carthage 
(Kimmel, 11. 225). In the Cate- 
chism of Plato and in the authorized 
Russian Catechism the Old Testa- 
ment is given according to the He- 
brew Canon. On the other hand, 
the authorized Moscow edition of 
the Bible contains the Old Testa- 
ment Apocrypha arranged with the 
other books (Reuss, § 338)- 


At the Synod | 
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The Canon 
of Scripture 
which was 
received 
there. 


Anexplana- 
tion of the 
Sorm of this 
Canon. 


Holy Scripture. ‘It was also determined,’ the Canon 
reads, ‘that besides the Canonical Scriptures nothing be 
‘read in the Church under the title of divine Scriptures. 
‘The Canonical Scriptures are these: Genesis, Exodus, 
‘Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, Joshua the son of 
‘Nun, Judges, Ruth, four books of Kings, two books 
‘of Paraleipomena, Job, the Psalter, five books of Solo- 
‘mon, the books of the twelve Prophets, Isaiah, Jere- 
‘miah, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobit, Judith, Esther, two books 
‘of Esdras, two books of the Maccabees. Of the New 


“Testament: four books of the Gospels, one book of the 


‘Acts of the Apostles, thirteen Epistles of the Apostle 
‘Paul, one Epistle of the same [writer] to the Hebrews, 
‘two Epistles of the Apostle Peter, three of John, one of 
‘James, one of Jude, one book of the Apocalypse of 
‘John’ Then follows this remarkable clause: ‘Let this 
‘be made known also to our brother and fellow-priest 
‘Boniface, or to other bishops of those parts, for the pur- 
‘pose of confirming that Canon, because we have received 
‘from our fathers that those books must be read in the 
‘Church. And afterwards the Canon is thus continued: 
‘Let it also be allowed that the Passions of Martyrs be 
‘read when their festivals are kept’ 

Even this Canon therefore is not altogether free from 
difficulties. The third Council of Carthage was held in 
the year 397 A.D. in the pontificate of Siricus; and 
Boniface did not succeed to the Roman chair till the 
year 418 A.D.; so that the allusion to him is at first sight 
perplexing. Yet this anachronism admits of a reason- 
able solution. In the year 419 A.D., after the confirma- 
tion of Boniface in the Roman episcopate, the Canons 
of the African Church were collected and formed into 


1 Cf. App. D. 


III.] CHRYSOSTOM. 


one code. In the process of such a revision it was per- 
fectly natural that some reference should be made to 
foreign churches on such a subject as the contents of 
Scripture, which were fixed by usage rather than by law. 
The marginal note which directed the inquiry was suf- 
fered to remain, probably because the plan was never 
carried out; and that which stood in the text of the 
general code was afterwards transferred to the text of 
the original Synod’. 

At this point then the voice of a whole province 
pronounces a judgment on the contents of the Bible; 
and the books of the New Testament are exactly those 
which are generally received at present. But in making 
this decision the African bishops put aside all notions of 
novelty. Their decision had been handed down to them 
by their fathers; and to revert once again from Churches 
to men, our work would be unfinished without a general 
review of the principal evidence on the Canon furnished 
by individual writers from the beginning of the fourth 
century. Nothing indeed is gained by this for a critical 
investigation of the subject; for the original materials 
have been all gathered already. But it is not therefore 
the less interesting to trace the local prevalence of an- 
cient doubts, and the gradual extension of the Western 
Canon throughout Christendom. 

Turning towards the Eastern limit of Christian litera- 
ture we find the ancient Canon of the Peshito still domi- 
nant at Antioch, at Nisibis, and probably at Edessa’. 

The voluminous writings of Chrysostom, who was at 
first a presbyter of Antioch and afterwards patriarch of 
Constantinople, abound in references to Holy Scripture; 


1 The Carthaginian Catalogue of that of ‘fourteen Epistles of Paul’ 
the Books of Scripture is found in instead of the strange circumlocution 
the Canons of the Council of Hippo given above (Conc. Hipp. 36). 

(419 A.D-). But mention is made in ? Cf. supr. p. 241. 
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Script. 
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tia. 

t 429 A.D. 


he is indeed said to have been the first writer who gave 
the Bible its present name ta BuiBdAla, The Books*; but 
with the exception of one very doubtful quotation from 
the second Epistle of St Peter’, I believe that he has 
nowhere noticed the four Catholic Epistles which are 
not contained in the Peshito, nor the Apocalypse*. It 
is also in accordance with the same Version that he 
attributed fourteen Epistles to St Paul, and received the 
Epistle of St James ‘the Lord’s brother’ with the first 
Epistles of St Peter and St John*. A Synopsis of 
Scripture which was published by Montfaucon under the 
name of Chrysostom exactly agrees with this Canon, 


|} enumerating ‘as the books of the New Testament, four- 


‘teen Epistles of St Paul, four Gospels, the book of 
‘the Acts, and three of the Catholic Epistles®’ Theo- 
dore, a friend of Chrysostom and bishop of Mopsuestia 
in Cilicia, wrote commentaries on fourteen Epistles of 


StePaul; 


and his remaining fragments contain several 


quotations from the Epistle to the Hebrewsas St Paul’s*®. 


But Leontius of Byzantium 


1 Suicer, Thesaurus, s.v. 

Loe. 

2 Hom. in Foan. 34 (al. 33), VII. 
p. 230, ed. Par. nova; 2 Pet. ii. 22 
(Prov. xxvi. Ir). It may be added 
that there is a clear reference to 
2 Pet. ii. 16 in a fragment attributed 
to Eusebius of Emesa, Ofuscula, p. 
aoe (Augusti). 

Though Chrysostom nowhere 
quotes the Apocalypse as Scripture, 
he must have been acquainted with it. 
Suidas (s. v. "Iwavvns) says : déxerac 
de t) _Xpuadcropos cab Tas émirTo\ds 
avrov rds Tpets Kal THv ’ Amoxdduyu, 
If this be true, it is a singular proof 
of the inconclusiveness of the casual 
evidence of quotations. Reuss (p- 188) 
quotes as from Chrysostom TOY éK- 
Khyova Somer wy ov Tov daroxpiguy pev 
 mporn émicrorn Thy yap deuré- 


Comp. 


writing at the close of the 


pav kal rplrnv of warépes droxavovl- 
fouce (Opp. VI. 430); but the words: 
are not his though contemporary with 
him. 

* It is however very well worth 
notice that PALLADIUs, a friend of 
Chrysostom, in a dialogue which he 
composed at Rome on his life, has 
expressly quoted the Epistle of St 
Tude and the third Epistle of St 
John, and makes an evident allusion 
to the second Epistle of St Peter. 
Dial. cc. 18, 20 (ap. aff sees Opp. 
T. XIII. pp. 68C; 79D; 68C). 

5 Cf. App. D. 

8 Comm. in Zachar. p- 542 (ed. 
Wegnern, Berl. 1834), ovs éxpiy al- 
ox Ojva yotv Tov pakaplov Iavdov 
TH pwvnv...Hebr. i. 7, 8. Cf. Ebed 
Jesu, ap. Assem. Bi/. Or. ul, 32. 
3 
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sixth century states that he rejected ‘the Epistle of 
‘James and the following Catholic Epistles,’ by which 
we must probably understand that he received only the 
acknowledged first Epistles of St Peter and St John’. 
| And though nothing is directly known of his judgment 
on the Apocalypse, it is at least probable that in respect 
to this he followed the common opinion of the school to 
which he belonged. Once again: Theodoret, a native 
of Antioch and bishop of Cyrus in Syria, used the same 
books as Chrysostom, and has nowhere quoted the four 
disputed Epistles or the Apocalypse’. 
Junilius, an African bishop of the sixth century, has 
given a very full and accurate account of the doctrine on 
Holy Scripture taught in the schools of Nisibis in Syria, 
where ‘the Divine Law was regularly explained by 
‘public masters, like Grammar and Rhetoric. He enu- 
- merates all the acknowledged books of the New Testa- 

ment as of ‘perfect authority ;’ and adds to these the 
Epistle to the Hebrews as St Paul’s, though he places 
it after the Pastoral Epistles. ‘Very many (quamplu- 
‘yimt),; he says, ‘add to the first Epistles of St Peter 
‘and St John five others, which are called the Canonical 
‘letters of the Apostles, that is: James, 2 Peter, Jude, 
«2 and 3 John...’ ‘As to the Apocalypse of John, there 
‘is considerable doubt among Eastern Christians’...’ 


THEODO- 
RET. 


2. Nisibis. 
JuNILIvs. 


1 See also what Cosmas Indico- 
pleustes says of Severian of Gabala 
(Montf. Anal. Pp. p. 135; Venet. 
1781). The words of Leontius are: 
8¢ ww alrlay (because he rejected the 


> 


book of Job) avrmy Te olwac TOU peé- 


yadrou "laxwBov Tv émisToAny Kal Tas 34 


ééfs Tov GNAwy amoKnpuTTEt KaboNKds. 
ob yap Hpker avT@ Kara THs mahaas 
eyxerpelv ypapis, TH” Mapklwvos éfn- 
Nakére doéBecav, GAN der Kal Kara 
ris véas abrov aywicacbat wa @ jept- 
pavectépa airy 7m KaTd TOU dylou 


avevuaros aywvla (adv. tncorrupt. et 
Nestor. § 14.  Migne, LXXXVI. Pp. 
1365).  Kihn interprets the words 
ras éjs ka0odxds as I have done; 
Theodor. v. Mopsuestia, § 55- 

2 Cf. Liicke, Comm. 1ib. Foh. 1. 
g. A Commentary on the Gos- 
pels attributed to Victor of Antioch 
contains references to the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, and to the Epistles of 
St James and the first of St Peter. 
Cf. Lardner, II. c. 122. 

3 The passages are given at length 
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t 378 A.D. 
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DAMASCE- 
NUS. 


1c. 750 A.D. 
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At a very niuch later period Ebed Jesu, a Nestorian 
bishop of Nisibis in the thirteenth century, has left a 
catalogue of the writings of the New Testament at the 
commencement of his summary of ecclesiastical litera- 
ture. This catalogue exactly agrees with that of the 
Peshito, including fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and 
‘three Catholic Epistles ascribed to the Apostles in 
‘every Manuscript and language ;’ and it contains no 
allusion to the other disputed books’. 

The testimony of Ephraem Syrus is unfortunately 
uncertain. For while he appears to use all the books of 
our New Testament in his works, which are preserved 
only in Greek, I am not aware that there is in the 
original Syriac text more than one quotation of the 
Apocalypse, and perhaps an anonymous reference to 
the second Epistle of St Peter”. 

Johannes Damascenus, the last writer of the Syrian 
Church whom I shall notice, lived at a time when the 
Greek element had gained a preponderating influence 
in the East, and his writings in turn are commonly ac- 
cepted as an authoritative exposition of the Greek faith. 
The Canon of the New Testament which he gives* con- 
tains all the books which we receive now, with the ad- 
dition of the Canons of the Apostles. This singular 
insertion admits of a satisfactory explanation from the 
fact that the Apostolic Canons were sanctioned by the 


in App. D. For Junilius’ view of 
the Canon in connexion with that of 
the Antiochene School generally, see 
Kihn a. a. O. §§ 375 ff. Kihn con- 
cludes that Junilius gives the Canon 
of Theodore. 

1 Cf. App. D. It is very remark- 
able that Ebed Jesu takes no notice 
of the Apocalypse, since he mentions 


‘after a short interval. among the 


works of Hippolytus ‘an Apology 


‘for the Gospel and Apocalypse of 
‘John, Apostle and Evangelist’ (As- 
sem. Bibl. Orient. II. 15). 

2 Ephr. Syr. Ofp. Syrr. 1. p. 
332C: Vidit in Apocalypsi sua Jo- 
hannes librum magnum et admirabi- 
lem-et septem sigillis munitum...7. 
Il. p. 342: Dies Domini fur est (cf. 
2 Pet. iii. ro). Cf. Lardner, Pt. 11. 
£., 1O%s 

8 Cf App. Dz 
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(Quinisextine Council, and their Canonicity might well 
‘seem a true corollary from the acknowledgment of their 
‘ecclesiastical authority’. 

The Churches of Asia Minor, which are now even 
‘more desolate than the Churches of Syria, had lost little 
of their former lustre in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
}In doctrinal tendency they still mediated between the 
East and the West. And this characteristic appears in 
‘one of two catalogues of the books of the New Testa- 
'ment which have been preserved among the works of 
‘Gregory of Nazianzus’. After enumerating the four 
Gospels, the Acts, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and 
seven Catholic Epistles, Gregory adds: ‘In these you 
‘have all the inspired books; if there be any book be- 
‘<sides these, it is not among the genuine [Scriptures] ;’ 
_and thus he excludes the Apocalypse with the Eastern 
‘Church, and admits all the Catholic Epistles with the 
“Western. The second Catalogue which bears the name 
‘of Gregory is commonly (and I believe rightly) attri- 
buted to his contemporary Amphilochius bishop of 
Iconium. This extends to a greater length than the 
former. Beginning with the mention of the four Gospels, 
of the Acts of the Apostles, and of fourteen Epistles of 
St Paul, it then continues: ‘but some maintain that the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews is spurious, not speaking well ; 
‘for the grace [it shews] is genuine. To proceed: what 
‘remains? Of the Catholic Epistles some maintain that 
‘we ought to receive seven, and others three only, one 


1 The Canons of Carthage were 
ratified by the Quinisextine Council 
as well as those of the Apostles and 
of Laodicea. But the reservation in 
the Carthaginian decree on the Ca- 
nonical Books makes the discrepancy 
between that and the Apostolic Ca- 
talogue less retharkable than that 


between the Laodicene and Apo- 
stolic Catalogues. Cf. p- 434- 

2 Both these Catalogues are given 
in App. D. 

3 Cosmas of Jerusalem, a friend 
of Johannes Damascenus, gives the 
same Catalogue (Credner, Geschichte 
d. N. T. Kanon, p. 227). 


ii. The 
Churches of 
Asia Minor. 


He cata- 
ogues given 
6y GREGORY 
of Nazian- 
zus and by 


tc. 389 A.D. 


AMPHILO- 
CHIUS. 
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‘of James, and one of Peter, and one of John....The 
‘Apocalypse of John again some reckon among [the 
‘Scriptures]; but still the majority say that it is spuri- 
‘Ous. This will be the most truthful Canon of the in- 
‘spired Scriptures.’ 

The extant writings of Gregory do not throw much 
additional light on his views of the Canon. Though he 
admitted the Canonicity of the seven Catholic Epistles, 
he does not appear to have ever quoted them by name, 
and I have only found one or two anonymous references 
to the Epistle of St James’. But on the contrary he 
once makes an obvious allusion to the Apocalypse, and 
in another place refers to it expressly with marked re- 
spect, This silence of Gregory with regard to the dis- 
puted books, though he held them all to be Canonical, 
at least with the exception of the Apocalypse which he 
does quote, explains the like silence of Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil refers only 
once to the Epistle of St James, and once to the Apo- 
calypse as the work of the Evangelist St John*, And 
Gregory twice refers to the Apocalypse as a writing of 
St John, and a part of Scripture; but makes no allusion 
to the disputed Catholic Epistles*. All these fathers 
however agree in using the Epistle to the Hebrews as an 
authoritative writing of St Paul®. 


1 Greg. Naz, Or. XXVI. 5 (p. 475); 


his evidence (/ist. du Canon, 177). 
James iio CieOnc x, 45 


® Basil. Const. Monast. 26 (Ep. St 


2 Grep.s Naz, (Or XXII p.agabs 
Apoea.8: CisOr xLs45)3 Anoc: 
i. 7. Jb. Tom. 1. p. 516c (ed. Par. 
1609): mpos 6é rods Epeordyras ayyé- 
ous, melOojac yap addous GAs mpo- 
oratety éxxAnolas ws "Iwavyns d.da- 
oxee pe dia rns amroxahiWews... The 
Apocalypse was probably in Grego- 
ry’s opinion excluded from public 
use in the Church. This is also the 
interpretation which Reuss places on 


James); adv. Eunom. 1. 14 (Apoca- 
lypse). 

4 Greg. Nyss. Or. 2x Ordin. suam, 
I. p. 876 (ed. Par. 1615): Axovca rob 
evayyeNorod "Iwavvov év amoxpipas 
(in mysterious words) mpds rods Tot- 
ovrous dv alvlyparos héyovros... Apoc. 
il. 15. Adv. Apoll. 37 (Gallandi, v1. 
579 D): THs ypapns 0 Aéyos (Apoc.). 

5 The works attributed to Czesa- 
rius (Gallandi, vi.) are not the works 
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But whatever may have been the doubts as to the| Chap. ii_ 


Canonicity of the Apocalypse which were felt in Asia sein cet 
ypse 7ve- 


Minor at the close of the fourth century, they wholly | <4 


: ANDREW of 
‘disappeared afterwards. Andrew bishop of Caesarea at Casarea, 


the close of the fifth century wrote a Commentary on it, mee 
prefacing his work with the statement that he need not 

| attempt to prove the Inspiration of the book, which was 

} attested by the authority of Papias, Irenzeus, Methodius, 
Hippolytus, and Gregory the Divine (of Nazianzus’), 
Arethas, who is supposed to have been a successor of | Arernas. 
Andrew in the see of Caesarea, composed another Com- 
‘mentary on the Apocalypse, and adds the name of Basil 

to the list of the witnesses to its Canonicity given by 
Andrew’. 

In speaking of the Churches of Syria I omitted to | iii. 7% 
notice that of Jerusalem because it was essentially Greek. ES 
Cyril, who presided over it during the middle of the’| cvren. 
fourth century, has left a catalogue of the books of the | 35~3864»- 
New Testament in his Catechetical Lectures which he 
‘composed at an early age®. In this he includes all the 
books which we receive, with the exception of the Apo- 
calypse; and at the close of his list he says: ‘ But let all 
“the rest be excluded [from the Canon, and be accounted] 
‘fin the second rank. And all the books which are not 
‘read in the Churches, neither do thou [my scholar] read 
‘by thyself, as thou hast heard.’ Epiphanius bishop of | Enrxanws. 
Constantia (Salamis) in Cyprus was a contemporary and | 1434. 
‘countryman of Cyril. In his larger work against heresies 
he has given casually a Canon of the New Testament, 


of the brother of Basil, but evidently edd. Sacr. I. p. 15. 
‘belong to a later age. They contain ? Cramer, Zcum.et Arethe Comm. 
_referencestoStJames(p.5D; p.100E), 7 Afoc. p. 174, ap. Routh, Zc. p. 41. 
‘to 2 Peter (Ilérpos 6 «dewodxos ts Yet the words o éy aylos Baowevos 
| Baoirelas Tw opavay, p. 36.A), and are wanting in one Manuscript. 

to the Apocalypse (p. 19 E). 3 Cyr. Catech. 1V. 33 (al. 22); cf. | 


1 Proleg. ad Comm.in Apoc. Routh, App. D. | 
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iv. The 
Church of 


Alexandria, 


ATHANA= 
SIUS, 
t 373 A.D. 


CyriL. 

t 444 A.D. 
IsIDORE. 
tc. 440 A.D. 


Dipymus. 
tc. 395 A.D. 


exactly coinciding with our own’; and though he else- 


where mentions the doubts entertained about the Apo- — 
calypse, he uses it himself without hesitation as part of © 


‘the spiritual gift of the holy Apostle*’ 

The Church of Alexandria remained true to the judg- 
ment of its greatest teacher. Athanasius in one of his 
Festal Epistles has given a list of the books of the 
New Testament,—‘ the fountains of salvation, —exactly 
agreeing with our own Canon. In addition to these he 
notices other books, and among them the Teaching of 
the Apostles and the Shepherd, as useful for young 
converts, though they were not included in the Canon. 
The Apocryphal books—the forgeries of heretics—form 
a third class. But Athanasius takes no notice of any 
difference of opinion as to the acknowledged and disputed 
books: in his judgment both alike were Canonical*. 


Cyril of Alexandria and Isidore of Pelusium at the © 


beginning of the fifth century made use of the same 
books without any addition or reserve. Somewhat ear- 
lier Didymus published a commentary on the seven 
Catholic Epistles, though he states that the second 
Epistle of St Peter ‘was accounted spurious, and not in 
the Canon, though it was publicly read*; and he quoted 


1 Epiph. Her. Lxxvi. 5. App. D. 

2 Epiph. Her. Li. 35: 0 ayws Iw- 
dvvns dua TOU evaryyedtouv Kal Tidy émt- 
oTohk@y Kal rns AmoxadiWews éx Tod 
avrov xaplomaros Tod aylou peTadé- 
Swe. Cf. 2b, 3. 

3 Athanas. Zp. Fest. Tom. 1. 767, 
ed. Bened. 1777. Cf. App. D. The 
Epistle was written in 367. There 
is not the least reason to believe that 
this Canon was designed as a protest 
against the Canon of Eusebius. It 
was indeed nothing more than the 
old Alexandrine Canon. The Cata- 
logue of the Books of Scripture con- 


tained in the Synopsis Sacre Scrip- 
ture appended to the works of Atha- 
nasius is probably of much later date. 
It contains all the books in our New 
Testament. Credner (Zur Geschichte 
d. K. 129 ff.) supposes that it was 
written not earlier than the roth cen- 
tury, and based upon the Stichometry 
of Nicephorus. Cf. p. 450, n. 2. 

4 Did. Alex. p. 1774 ed. Migne 
(cf. Liicke ad loc.): Non est igitur 
ignorandum presentem epistolam 
esse falsatam (ws vofevera, Euseb. 
#7. E. Ul. 23, of the Epistle of St 
James), que licet publicetur (Snpuo- 
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the Apocalypse’. And in the middle of the fifth cen- 
tury, as has been already seen”, Euthalius published an 
edition of the fourteen Epistles of St Paul and of the 
seven Catholic Epistles, with the help of the Manu- 
scripts which he found in the library of Pamphilus at 
Ceesarea’. 

_ After the foundation of Constantinople the new 
capital assumed in some degree the central position of 
old’ Rome ; and Rome became more clearly and deci- 
Hedly the representative of the Western Churches. The 
Church of Constantinople, like that of Rome in early 
times, was not fertile in great men. Strangers were 
attracted to the imperial court, but I do not remember 
any ecclesiastical writer of Constantinople earlier than 
Nicephorus and Photius in the ninth century. Chry- 
sostom was trained at Antioch. Cassian_had lived in 
Palestine, Egypt, and Gaul, as well as at Constanti- 
nople. Leontius, even if he were a Byzantine by birth, 
was trained in Palestine, and probably was a bishop of 
Cassian’s works contain quotations from all 


Cyprus. 


sieverat, Euseb. /.c.) non tamen in 
Danone est (ovK évdidOnkds éort, Eu- 
eb. H. £. III. 3). 

1 Jn Ps, xxiil. 10 év 7H “Iwavvou 
WAmroxahiper. Lr Ps. 1. 21. 

2 Cf. pp. 3948qq- There is no evi- 
dence to shew what the judgment of 
uthalius was on the Apocalypse. 

3 CosMAS INDICOPLEUSTES, an 
Alexandrian of the sixth century, 
irst a merchant and afterwards a 
monk, has left a curious work On 
he World, in which among other 
iigressions he gives some account of 
he Holy Scriptures (see App- D). 
He enumerates the four Gospels, the 
Acts, fourteen Epistles of St Paul, 
‘firming that the Epistle to the He- 
»rews was originally written in He- 
prew and translated into Greek by 
tt Luke or Clement. His account 


C. 


of the Catholic Epistles is obscure 
and inaccurate. After answering an 
objection to one of his theories which 
might be drawn from 2 Peter iii. I2, 
he proceeds to say that the Church 
has looked upon them as of doubtful 
authority, that the Syrians only re- 
ceived three, that no commentator 
had written upon them. He says 
particularly that Irenaeus only men- 
tioned two, evidently mistaking Eu- 
seb. H.£. v. 8. Cosm. Indic. de 
Mundo, Vil. p. 135, ap. Anal. Lp. 
Venet. 1781. In the works of Dio- 
NYSIUS, falsely called the A reopagite, 
which probably belong to the begin- 
ning of the sixth century, there is a 
mystical enumeration of the books ol 
Holy Scripture which includes the 
Apocalypse. De eccles. hier. Il. 4. 
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t 828 A.D. 
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(EcuME- 
NIUS. 
€. 950 A.D. 


THEOPHY- 
LACT. 


t ¢. 1077 A.D. 
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the Canonical books of the New Testament, except the 
two shorter Epistles of St John; and there is no reason 
to suppose that he rejected these. Leontius has left 
a catalogue of the Apostolic writings, ‘received in the 
‘Church as Canonical, identical with our own’. A cata- 
logue of the books of Scripture, with the addition of 
the number of verses in each book (Stichometria), is 
appended to the Chronographia of Nicephorus*. This 
contains all the books of the New Testament, with the 
exception of the Apocalypse, as ‘received by the Church 
‘and accounted Canonical ;’ but the Apocalypse is placed 
among the disputed writings, together with the Apo- 
calypse of Peter, the Epistle of Barnabas, and the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews*®. So far then the Canon of 
Nicephorus coincides with that of Gregory, of Cyril, and 
of Laodicea, and it is probable that he borrowed it as it 
stands from some earlier writer. Photius again, who 
lived a little later than Nicephorus, takes no notice of 
the Apocalypse, though he certainly received all the 
other writings of the New Testament. And at a still 
later time it cannot be shewn that either GEcumenius in 
Thessaly or Theophylact in Bulgaria looked upon the 
Apocalypse as Apostolic; but with this partial excep- 
tion the Canon of Constantinople was complete and 
pure’. 


I CisApp as 

2 Credner has examined the Sti- 
chometry of Nicephorus (cf. App. D) 
in connexion with the Festal Letter 
of Athanasius and the Syzopsis Sa- 
cre Scripture (Zur Gesch. d. K. 


3). 

3 T have followed the text of Cred- 
ner, a. a ONp. 12 

4 Two later wribers of the Greek 
Church deserve mention as witness- 
ing to the current belief of their 
times. NICEPHORUS CALLISTI a 


monk of Constantinople, who wrote 
an Ecclesiastical History about 1325 
A.D., enumerates all the books of the 
New Testament as we receive them. 
‘Seven Catholic Epistles,’ he says, 
‘the Church has received of old time 
‘(dwbev), and reckons them most 
‘certainly (és méducra) among the 
‘books of the New Testament... The 
‘Apocalypse we know to have been 
‘handed down to the Church. The 
‘books besides these are spurious 
‘and falsely named’ (H.Z. 11. 45). 


ge) FEROME. 
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In the Western Churches the doubts as to the Epistle 
to the Hebrews continued to reappear for some time. 
Isidore of Seville in reviewing the books of the New 
Testament says that the authorship of the Epistle was 
_considered ‘doubtful by very many (plerisque) Latin 
‘Christians on account of the difference of style’? But 
this doubt was rather felt than declared ; and its exist- 
ence is shewn by the absence of quotations from the 
Epistle, rather than by any open attacks upon its autho- 
rity. It is not quoted I believe by Optatus of Milevis 
(Mileum) in Africa, by Phoebadius or Vincent of Lerins 
in Gaul, nor by Zeno of Verona®. Hilary of Rome and 


Pelagius wrote Commentaries on thirteen Epistles of 


St Paul; but though they did not comment on the 


Epistle to the Hebrews, both speak of it as a work of 


the Apostle*. But the doubt as to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews was the only one which remained‘, and the influ- 


| ence of Jerome and Augustine did much to remove it. 
| It was indeed impossible that the revised Latin 
Version of Jerome should fail to mould inscnsibly the 


Leo ALLATIUS (+ 1669), keeper of 
the Vatican Library in the time of 
Alexander VII., says that ‘in his 
‘time the Catholic Epistles and Apo- 
‘calypse were received as true and 
‘genuine Scripture, and publicly 
‘read throughout all Greece like the 
‘other Scriptures.’ Fabr. Lidl. Gr. 
v. App. p. 38. 

1 [sid. Proem. §§ 83—109 (V- 155 
sqq- ed. Migne). Cf. App. D. 

2 Pacian has been quoted as omit- 
ting all mention of the Epistle, but 
in fact he quotes it as St Paul’s. 
Pac. Zp. 11. 13: Apostolus dicit... 
et iterum...Hebr. x. 1. 

8 Pelag. Comm. in Rom. i. 17 
(Hieron. Opp. x1. 649, ed. Migne): 
Sicut et ipse ad Hebrieos perhibens 
dicit... Hilar. Comm. in 2 Tim. i.: 
Nam simili modo et in epistola ad 


Hebreos scriptum est. Ambr. Off. 
Vv. p. 411 (ed. 1567). 

4 At the Synod at Toledo (671 
A.D.) a special decree was made 
affirming the authority of the Apo- 
calypse: Apocalypsin librum multo- 
rum conciliorum auctoritas et syno- 
dica sanctorum przsulum Romano- 
rum decreta Johannis evangelistz 
esse scribunt, et inter divinos libros 
recipiendum constituerunt: et quia 
plurimi sunt qui ejus auctoritatem 
non recipiant, eumque in ecclesia 
Dei preedicare contemnant ; si quis 
eum deinceps aut non receperit, aut 
a Pascha usque ad Pentecosten mis- 
sarum tempore in ecclesia non priav- 
dicaverit, excommunicationis senten- 
tiam habebit (Cozczl. Vol. Iv. 17). 
These doubts are not I believe ex- 
pressed by any Latin father. 
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judgment of the Western Churches. Jerome, who was 
well read in earlier fathers, was familiar with the doubts 
which had been raised as to some of the books of the 


New Testament, but in his letter to Paulinus, as well as 


in many other places, he clearly expresses his own con- 
viction of the Canonicity of them all*, With regard to 
the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Apocalypse, he pro- 
fessed ‘to be influenced not so much by the custom of 
‘his own time, as by the authority of the ancients, and 
‘so he received them both®’ The Epistles of James 
and Jude, he says, gained authority in the course of 
time, having been at first disputed*; and he explains 


1 Cf. App. D. In his treatise 
On Hebrew Names Jerome enume- 
rates all the books of the New Tes- 
tament in order, except the second 
Epistle of St John, which contains 
no name. The editions mark the 
names from the. ¢4zrd Epistle (Dio- 
trephes, Demetrius, Gaius) as_be- 
longing to the second. Cf. p. 384, 
n. 1. At the end, after noticing the 
Apocalypse, Jerome explains some 
names in the £frstle to Larnabas. 
This book was written about 390 A.D. 
The treatise Ov Lllustrious Alen was 
written in 392 A. D. 

2 Hieron. Zp. ad Dard. CXXIX. 3 
(414 A.D.): Illud nostris dicendum 
est hanc epistolam, que inscribitur 
ad Hebreos non solum ab ecclesiis 
orientis sed ab omnibus retro eccle- 
siasticis Grzeci sermonis scriptoribus 
quasi Pauli Apostoli suscipi, licet 
plerique eam vel BarnaLz vel Cle- 
mentis arbitrentur ; et nihil interesse 
cujus sit, cum ecclesiastici viri sit et 
quotidie ecclesiarum lectione cele- 
bretur. Quod si eam Latinorum 
consuetudo non recepit inter scriptu- 
ras Canonicas, nec Greecorum qui- 
dem ecclesiz Apocalypsin Joannis 
eadem libertate suscipiunt; et tamen 
nos utramque suscipimus, nequaquam 
hujus temporis consuetudinem sed 
veterum scriptorum auctoritatem se- 


quentes, qui plerumque utriusque 
abutuntur testimoniis, non ut inter- 
dum de apocryphis facere solent 
quippe qui et gentilium litterarum 
raro utantur exemplis, sed quasi Ca- 
nonicis et ecclesiasticis. This very 
clear and important passage shews 
that when Jerome speaks of the 
‘Epistle to the Hebrews as not reck- 
*oned among St Paul’s’ in his letter 
to Paulinus (394 A.D.), we must sup- 
pose that the doubt applies to the 
authorship and not to the Canonicity 
of the writing. The distinct and de- 
cisive reference to ancient and con- 
stant (aéutuntur) testimony for the 
two disputed books deserves care- 
ful attention. Cf. Comm. in Eph. 
ad init. 

3 De Virr. Ill. 2: Jacobus qui ap- 
pellatur frater Domini...unam_tan- 
tum scripsit epistolam, quie de sep- 
tem Catholicis est, qua et ipsa ab 
alio quodam sub nomine ejus edita 
asseritur, licet paulatim tempore pro- 
cedente obtinuerit auctoritatem., 

De Virr. Ml. 4: Judas frater Ja- 
cobi parvam que de septem Catholi- 
cis est epistolam reliquit. Et quia 
de libro Enoch qui Apocryphus est 
in ea assumit testimonium, a pleris- 
que rejicitur, tamen auctoritatem ve- 
tustate jam et usu meruit et inter 
sanctas scripturas computatur. 
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the different styles of the first and second Epistles of | hsp. it 
St Peter by the supposition that the Apostle was forced a 
_ to employ different ‘interpreters’ in writing them’. The 
| first Epistle of St John was universally received; but 
the two others, he adds, evidently quoting some earlier 
writer, are claimed for John the presbyter. Besides 
the Canonical writings of the New Testament Jerome 
notices many other ecclesiastical and Apocryphal books, 
but he never attributes to them Canonical authority®. 
| The testimony of Jerome may be considered as the | avd of the 
_ testimony of the Roman Church; for not only was he Church. 
educated at Rome, but his labours on the text of Scrip- 
ture were undertaken at the request of Damasus bishop 
of Rome; and later popes republished the Canon which 
he recognised. Both Innocent‘ and Gelasius® pronounced ee 


all the books of the New Testament which we now re- 


ceive, and these only, to be Canonical. 


1 Hieron. Quest. ad Hedib. 11. (1. 

. 1002, ed. Migne): Habebat ergo 
FPaulus} Titum interpretem (2 Cor. 
li. 12, 13); sicut et beatus Petrus 
Marcum, cujus evangelium Petro 
narrante et illo scribente compositum 
est. Denique et duc epistole quz 
feruntur Petri stylo inter se et cha- 
ractere discrepant structuraque ver- 
borum. Ex quo intelligimus diversis 
eum usum interpretibus. Cf. de Virr. 
Jl. 1: Scripsit [Petrus] duas Episto- 
las quee Catholicee nominantur ; qua- 
rum secunda a plerisque ejus esse 
negatur propter styli cum priore dis- 
sonantiam. Sed et evangelium juxta 
Marcum, qui auditor ejus et interpres 
fuit, hujus dicitur. Libri autem e 
quibus unus Actorum ejus inscribitur, 
alius Evangelii, tertius Przedicationis, 
quartus Apocalypseos, quintus Judi- 
cii [z.¢. the Shepherd of Hermas], in- 
ter apocryphas scripturas repudian- 
tur. 
2 Scripsit [Johannes] unam episto- 
Jam...quz ab universis ecclesiasticis 


And the judg- 


et eruditis viris probatur. Reliquze 
autem duz...Johannis presbyteri as- 
seruntur. It will be observed that 
Jerome appeals simply to usage and 
to the opinion of competent scholars, 
and not to any formal decision upon 
the Canon. 

3 Cf. App. B. 

4Innoc. ad Exsupertum Tolos. 
Cf. App. D. The authenticity of 
this decretal however is very ques- 
tionable. 

5 Credner (Zur Gesch. de K. § iv.) 
has examined at great length the 
triple recension of the famous decre- 
tal On Ecclesiastical Books. _ His 
conclusion briefly is that (1) In its 
original form it was drawn up in the 
time of Gelasius, c. 500 A.D. (2) It 
was then enlarged in Spain, c. 500— 
700 A.D. (3) Next published as a 
decretal of Hormisdas (Pope 514— 
523 A.D.) in Spain, with additions. 
(4) And lastly variously altered in 
later times. Credner, a. a. O. s. 153: 
Cf. App. D. 
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The Canon 
of AuGus- 
TINE. 


ment which was accepted at Rome was current through- 
out Italy. Ambrose at Milan, Rufinus at Aquileia’, 
and (with some reserve) Philastrius at Brescia’, confirm 
the same Canon®. 

The influence of Augustine upon the Western Church 
was hardly inferior to that of Jerome; and both com- 
bined to support the received Canon of the New Testa- 
ment*. Yet even in respect to this their characteristic 
differences appear. Jerome accepted the tacit judgment 
of the Church as a whole, and before that laid aside his 
doubts. Augustine, while receiving as Scripture the 
same Apostolic writings as Jerome, admitted that the 
partial rejection of a book detracts from its authority®. 
He thus extended to others a certain freedom of judg- 
ment, and even exercised it himself. It is very pro- 


LS Lk Li 


1 Ruf. de Symb. Apost. § 36. Cf. 


App. D. 
4, Philastr.. Her. 2K., LXXXVIII., 
LXxxIx. (Ch JApp.e Do att is re- 


markable that while in the former 
passage he reckons the rejection of 
the Apocalypse as a heresy, he does 


; not reckon it among the books or- 


in Church in 
He also omits the 
Epistle to the Hebrews in that sec- 
tion, and in the next section he men- 
tions the variety of’custom as to its 
use. 

3 LuciFER of Cagliari (+ 370 A.D.) 
in Sardinia quotes most of the books 
of the New Testament, including the 
Epistle to the Hebrews: Paulus di- 
cit ad Hebrzos...Hebr. iii. 5 sqq. 
(Lucif. de non Conv. c. Her. p. 782 
B, ed. Migne). To the testimony of 
Lucifer may be added that of Faus- 
TINUS one of his followers, who fre- 
quently quotes the Epistle to the 
Hebrews as St Paul’s: Paulus Apo- 
stolus...ait in Epistola sua...Hebr. i. 
13° (de Trin. 1.13. Cf. 2b. 1V. 2; 
Lit, Prec. ad Impp. 27). 

CASSIODORUS (or Cassiodorius, b. 


dered to be read 


468—tc. 560 A.D.), chief minister of 
Theodoric, in his treatise De /vstitu- 
tione Divinarum Litterarum gives 
three Catalogues of the Holy Scrip- 
tures: (1) according to Jerome, (2) 
according to Augustine, (3) accord- 
ing to the ‘ancient translation.’ In 
the two former the Canon of the New 
Testament of course agrees with our 
own. Inthe last he omits the two 
shorter Epistles of St John, but the 
evidence of Cod. D has been brought 
forward to shew that they were in- 
cluded in the Vetus Latina. Cf. p. 
258, and App. D. 

4 Augustine has given a list of the 
books of the New Testament exactly 
agreeing with our present Canon: ae 
Doctr. Christ. 11. 12, 13. Cf. App. D. 

5 Aug. /.c.: Tenebit igitur hunc 
modum in Scripturis Canonicis, ut 
eas que ab omnibus accipiuntur Ec- 
clesiis Catholicis praeponat eis quas 
quedam non accipiunt: in eis vero 
que non accipiuntur ab omnibus 
preponat eas quas plures graviores- 
que accipiunt eis quas pauciores 
minorisque auctoritatis ecclesiz te- 
nent. 
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able that he did not regard the Epistle to the Hebrews 
s St Paul’s; and at least in his later works he sedu- 
‘ously avoided calling it by the Apostle’s name’. But 
hile he hesitated as to the authorship of the Epistle, 
he had no scruples about its Canonicity. And he uses 
ll the other books of the New Testament without re- 
erve, alluding only once, as far as I know, to the doubts 
bout the Apocalypse’. 
ip. The Canon of the New Testament which was sup- 
orted by the learning of Jerome and the independent 
judgment of Augustine soon gained universal accept- 
nce wherever Latin was spoken. It was received in 
aul and Spain, and even in Britain and Ireland. Eu- 
herius of Lyons in the fifth century, Isidore of Seville 
at the close of the sixth century’, Bede at Wearmouth 
in the seventh century, and Sedulius in Ireland in the 
eighth or ninth century, witness to its reception through- 
‘out the West. And with the exceptions already noticed, 
-all the evidence which can be gathered from other writers, 
from Prudentius in Spain, and from Hilary, Sulpicius, 
Salvian, and Gennadius in Gaul,—confirms 


This Canon 
most widely 
spread 
throughout 
the West, 


_ Prosper, 
‘their testimony. 
From this time the Canon of the New Testament in | and undis. 
‘the West was no longer a problem, but a tradition. If trey the 
tion. 


‘old doubts were mentioned, it was rather as a display of 
erudition than as an effort of criticism’. 


1 This is well shewn by Lardner, 
ch. CXVII. 17. 4. The quotations in 
the Opus imperfectum c. Fulianum 
(written at the close of Augustine’s 
life) are conclusive. Julian himself 
quotes the Epistle as the work of 
‘the Apostle’ (Aug. ¢c. Ful. II. 403 
vy. 2. 23). Augustine in reply uses 
the following circumlocutions : quod 
vidit qui scribens ad Hebrzeos dixit 
(1. 48; IV. 104); Sancta scriptura 
(11. 179); sicut scriptum est (III. 38; 


Iv. 76); cum legas ad Hebr2os (111. 
1g1); illius sacrae auctor Epistolz 
(vi. 22). Compare (one of his latest 
works) Enchiridion, c. 8, In Epistola 
ad Hebrzeos, qua teste usi sunt illus- 
tres catholicee regulee defensores... 

2 Serm. CCXCIX.: Et si forte tu 
qui ista [Pelagii] sapis hanc Scrip- 
turam (Apoc. xi. 3—-12) non acce- 
pisti; aut si accipis contemnis... 

3 Cf. App. D 


4 References ‘are given by Hody, 
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Three typical examples of the medizval treatment 
of the New Testament Canon will suffice to shew what 
was the amount of interest which was felt in it and how 
the interest was satisfied. The first example is taken 
from a short Anglo-Saxon treatise on the New Testa- 
ment written by Alfric, Abbot of Cerne (989 A.D.), and 
afterwards, as it is supposed, Archbishop of Canterbury*. 
‘There are,’ he says’, ‘4. books written concerning Christ 
‘nimselfe, one of them wrote Wathew, that followed our 
‘Sauiour, and was one of his disciples, while heere hee 
‘liued, and saw his miracles, and after his passion wrote 
‘thé, such as came to his mind in this book, and in y* 
‘ Hebrew tongue, for their sakes who beleeued on God, 
‘among y* Iewes. And he is the first Euangelist in this 
‘volume. Marke the Gospeller, who followed Peter for 
‘instruction, and was his own son begotten in the Lord 
“by his word, he wrote the second booke from the mouth 
‘of Peter, concerning such things as he learned of his 
‘doctrine in y* city of Rome: as he was entreated by the 
‘faithfull there beleeuing in God through Peters preach- 
‘ing. Luke the Euangelist wrote the third booke; who 
‘from his childhood followed the Apostles and after 
‘accompanied Paul in his travell and learned of him 
‘the doctrine of the Gospell in sincerity of life: and this 
‘booke of Christ compiled in Achga and in the Greeke 
‘tongue, according as he had learned by y° instruction 
‘of Paul and the other Apostles. John the Apostle 
‘began in Asza, entreated by the Bishops there, to write 
‘and y‘ in Greeke the fourth book, concerning Christ’s 


Credner, and Reuss, Gesch. d. Heil. 
Schr. §§ 328 ff. See also Bible in 
the Church, chapters VIII. IX. 

1 Wright’s Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, 1. pp. 480 ff. 

2 The translation is that given by 
W. Li'Isle, A Saxon Treatise con- 


cerning the Old and New Testament, 
written about the time of King Ed- 
gar...London, 1623—republished in 
1638 under the title Divers Ancient 
Monuments in the Saxon Tongue...— 
pp. 24 ff. 
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diuinity : and of the deepe mysteries that were reuealed 
‘‘ynto him, when he leaned on his louely brest wherin 
“was hid the treasure of heauen. These be the 4 waters 
‘of one welspring, which run from paradise far and wide 
‘ouer y° people of God. And these 4. Euangelists were 
‘foresignified by the vision of Ezechiel. Mathew in mans 
‘shape, Marke in a lions, Luke in a calfs, and Iohn in an 
‘eagles, for y° mysteries by them signified... 

| ‘Peter the Apostle wrote two Epistles, but larger 
‘than are read at Masse, which auaile much to the esta- 
“‘blishing of Faith, and are reckoned in Canon of the 
‘Bible. So James the Iust wrote one Epistle of great 
‘instruction for all men, who obserue any Christianity 
‘in their life. And John y° Euangelist to the honor 
‘of God compiled three Epistles, which are three 
‘bookes full of loue in teaching the people. /wdas the 
‘Apostle wrote also an Epistle, not the reprobate 
“Indas, who betrayed Iesus; but holy /wdas that euer 
‘followed him. And heere are now 7. bookes of this 
-_‘ranke. 

‘The Apostle Paw wrote many Epistles: for Christ 
‘set him to be a teacher of all nations, and in true since- 
‘rity he set downe the course of life, which the faithfull 
‘ought to hold, who betake themselues and their life 
‘ynto God: fifteene Epistles wrote this one Apostle, 
‘to the nations by him conuerted vnto the faith: which 
‘are large books in the Bible, and make much for our 
‘amendment, if we follow his doctrine, that was teacher 
‘of the Gentiles. He wrote to the Romans one, to the 
‘Corinthians two, and one to the Galathians, and one to 
‘the Ephesians, and one to the Philippians ; two to the 
‘Thessalonians, and one to the Colossians, and one to 
‘the Hebreues: two to his owne disciple Zimotheus, and 
‘one to Zits, and one to Philemon, and one to the 
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‘Laodiceans: fifteene in all, [sounding] as loud as thun- 
‘der to [the eares of] faithfull people... 

‘Luke y° Euangelist, who was a Physitian while he 
‘liued compiled two books for the health of our soules. 
‘One of them is the Gospell of Christ, the other is called 


‘Actus Apostolorum,; that is in English: the Acts of © 


‘ Apostles, [shewing] what they did while they were 
‘together, and how afterward they trauelled into farre 
‘countries as Iesus had commanded them in his holy 
‘Gospell, that they by their preaching should teach and 
‘conuert all nations to the faith...... 

‘John \iued here longest of them (the Apostles) all, 
‘and he wrote in his banishment the booke called 
‘ Apocalypse, that is, the Rezelatio, which Christ mani- 
‘fested vnto him by vision in spirit, cocerning ovr 
‘Sauiour himselfe and his Church: as also of doomes- 
‘day and the deuillish Antichrist ; and of the resurrection 
‘to euerlasting life: And this is the last booke of the 
‘Bible... 

‘All teachers who take not their doctrine and ex- 
‘amples out of those holy bookes are like those of whom 
‘Christ himselfe thus said: C@cus si ce@co ducatum pre- 
‘ stet, ambo in foueam cadent :...but such teachers, as take 
‘their examples and doctrine from hence, whether it be 
‘out of the old Testament or the new, are such as Christ 
‘himselfe againe spake of in these words: Ommis scriba 
‘doctus in regno celorum similis est homini patrifamilias, 
‘gut profert de thesauro suo nova et vetera...... : 

The history of the Epistle to the Laodicenes' which 
is reckoned by Alfric without hesitation among the 
Epistles of St Paul forms one of the most interesting 
episodes in the literary history of the Bible. The earliest 


* The text of the Epistle is given from English Manuscripts in App. E, 
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traces of the existence of the present Epistle are found 
in the sixth century, for there is not the slightest reason 
to connect the existing Latin compilation which from 
that date bears the name with the Greek Epistle to the 
-Laodicenes which was current in the second century’. 
In the sixth century the compilation had a wide cur- 
_rency. It is found in the Speculum published by Mai, 
and likewise in the Manuscript of the Vulgate at La 
| Cava, which contain also the interpolated testimony in 
the Epistle of St John. Towards the middle of the 
same century it was introduced into a Manuscript of the 
Latin New Testament which was corrected by the hand 
of Victor of Capua and is still preserved at Fulda. From 
this time it occurs very frequently in Western Manu- 
scripts of the Bible, as in the great Gothic Bible of 
Toledo (8th cent.), in the Book of Armagh’ (written 
A.D. 807), in the so-called Charlemagne’s Bible of the 
British Museum (9th cent.), and in many other magnifi- 
cent copies, as for example the great Bible of the King’s 
Library’, which seem to have been designed for church 
use. 

One important testimony contributed in all proba- 
bility very greatly to the popular estimation of the book. 
Gregory the Great at the close of the sixth century dis- 
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1 Canon Murat. App. C. It may Kpdacw Trovoupevy raitns SiarTvew 
however be the one which Jerome Kal pnd dws mpoodéxerOat. Kal yap 
speaks of in Ca¢a/. 5: Legunt quidam Tod Oetov dmogrédov mpds Aaodixets 
et ad Laodicenses sed ab omnibus péperar whaoTh émustovy ev Toe Bl- 
exploditur. The only Greek refer- Bdous Tod dmoarbdou eyKeméevn, Iv ot 
ence which can be fairly applied to marépes mav amedoxtwacay ws avrov 
this Latin Epistle is in the Acts of the dAdorplav* kal Td Kara Ouwpdvy Mav- 
second Council of Niczea (787 A.D.), xato. mapeonyayor evaryyédov Omep 
when the circulation of the Epistle of 7 KaboruKh ékkAnola ws aAN6Tptov 
the Western Churches was too gene- evoeBas dmoorpégeTat. ; 
ral to escape observation even among 2 But with the note Sed Hirunumus 
the Greeks. Cowcil. ii. Nic. Act. VI. eam negat esse Pauli. Betham, Trish 
Tom. v.; Mansi, XUI. 293 (Labbé, Antig. Researches, 11. 2650 
Vl. 475): mpémov obv €oTt wavtt. ® Brit. Mus. King’s I E vil. vill. 


XproTiavy mapeyypartwv BiBhwy a- 
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Col. iv. 16. 


t 853 A.D. 


tinctly assigned the Epistle to the Apostle Paul, though 
he admitted its uncanonicity. ‘Though he (St Paul) 
‘wrote, he says, ‘fifteen Epistles, yet the holy Church 
‘does not hold more than fourteen’? As an almost 
necessary consequence the positive part of his statement 
was more effectual than the negative limitation of it. 
If St Paul wrote the letter, it could not fail to be prized 
by faithful Christians. Another circumstance which 
favoured the reception of the letter was the supposed 
reference to it in the Epistle to the Colossians. 

To an uncritical age the mere existence of a letter 
which bore the name of one known to have been sanc- 
tioned by Apostolic authority was held to be an ade- 
quate proof of its own claims to respect. Haymo bishop 
of Halberstadt? gives expression to this simplicity of 
faith in a very modest form: ‘The Apostle enjoins that 
‘the Epistle to.the Laodicenes (ze. the Latin cento) 
‘be read to the Colossians, because, though it is very 
‘short and not reckoned in the Canon, it still has some 
‘use.’ A few generations afterwards John of Salisbury 
puts forward the argument based upon the assumed 
reference in the most distinct shape. ‘ Although the 
‘Epistle is rejected by all, as Jerome says, yet it was 
‘written by the Apostle. Nor is this opinion based on 
‘the conjecture of others, but confirmed by the testi- 


1 Gregor. Magn. Moral. xxxv. 
20, 38 (al. 15, 25), 2 Fob, XLII. 16. 
The reason which Gregory gives for 
the rejection of the Epistle from the 
Canon is most instructive and charac- 
teristic. It recte vita sanctee Ec- 
clesiz multiplicata per decem et 
quatuor computatur, quia utrumque 
Testamentum custodiens et tam se- 
cundum legis decalogum quam se- 
cundum quatuor Evangelii libros vi- 
vens usque ad perfectionis culmen 


extenditur. Unde et Paulus Apo 
stolus quamvis epistolas quindecim 
scripserit sancta tamen Ecclesia non 
amplius quam quatuordecim tenet ut 
ex ipso Epistolarum numero osten- 
deret quod doctor egregius legis et 
evangelii secreta rimatus esset. Why 
this special Epistle was rejected to 
render the mystical lesson complete 
does not appear. 
2 Comm. in Coloss. iv. 
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‘mony of the Apostle himself, for he mentions it in his 
‘Epistle to the Colossians...’ 

Thus it was that the Apocryphal Epistle passed’ into 
the early vernacular translations of the New Testament. 
It is said that fourteen editions of one or more German 
versions were printed before Luther’s time; and it occurs 
in the first Bohemian Bible (1488). It is found also in 
an Albigensian Version at Lyons, where it occupies its 
usual place after the Epistle to the Colossians*. It was 
not included by Wycliffe in his Bible, but it is found 
added to it in some Manuscripts and in two different 
renderings‘. One of these may be given, for though the 
Epistle contains nothing in itself remarkable, the posi- 
tion which it occupies in the history of the Medieval 
Canon invests it with a peculiar interest’. 


‘Here bigynneth the epistle to the Laodicenses, which 
‘ts not in the Canon. 


‘Poul apostle, not of men, ne by man, but bi Ihesu 
‘Crist, to the britheren that ben at Laodice, grace to 
‘sou, and pees of God the fadir, and of the Lord Ihesu 
‘Crist. I do thankyngis to my God bi al my preier, 
‘that 3e be dwelling and lastyng in him, abiding the 
‘biheest in the day of doom. For neithir the veyn spek- 
‘yng of summe ynwise men hath lettide 30u, the whiche 
“wolden turne 30u fro the treuthe of the gospel, that is 
‘prechid of me. And now hem that ben of me to the 
‘profizt of truthe of the gospel, God schal make dis- 


1 Johan. Sarisb. Zp. 143 (ed. 5 The text given is from Forshall 
Migne). and Madden, who likewise print the 
2 Anger, Der Laodicinerbrief, 152. second version, which is also given 
It is not however found in an ear- by Lewis, and after him by Anger Z.c. 
lier edition of the New Testament This text is found substantially in 
(1475)- eight other copies collated by For- 
3 Revue de Théologie, Strasb. V. shall and Madden and in the imper- 
335- fect copy taken by Anger from a 
4 See p. 462, note. Dresden Manuscript. 
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Chap.ii. | ‘seruying, and doyng benygnyte of werkis, and helthe 
~_ ‘of euerlasting lijf. And now my boondis ben open, 
‘which Y suffre in Crist Ihesu, in whiche Y glade and 
‘joie. And that is to me euerlastyng helthe, that this 
‘same thing be doon by 3oure preirs, and mynystryng 
‘of the Holi Goost, either by lijf, either bi deeth. For- 
‘sothe to me it is lijf to lyue in Crist, and to die ioie. 
‘And his mercy schal do in 30u the same thing, that 
‘ze mown haue the same loue, and that 3e be of oo will. 
‘ Therfore, 3e weel biloued britheren, holde 3e, and do 3e 
‘in the dreede of God, as 3e han herde the presence of 
‘me; and lijf schal be to 30u withouten eende. Sotheli 
‘it is God that worchith in 30u. And, my weel biloued 
‘britheren, do 3e without eny withdrawyng what euer 
‘things 3e don. Ioie 3e in Crist, and eschewe 3e men 
‘defoulid in lucre, either foul wynnyng. Be alle 3o0ure 
‘askyngis open-anentis God, and be ye stidefast in the 
‘witt of Crist. And do 3e tho thingis that ben hool, 
‘and trewe, and chaast, and iust, and able to be loued; 
‘and kepe 3e in herte tho thingis that 3e haue herd and 
‘take; and pees schal be to 30u. Alle holi men greten 
‘30u weel. The grace of oure Lord Ihesu Crist be with 
‘z0ure spirit. And do3e that pistil of Colocensis to be red 

“to 30u. ; 

‘Here eendith the pistil to Laodicensis’’ 


Hugo of St The progress of thought which brought forth so 
many noble results in the twelfth century added nothing 
to the historic appreciation of the Canon of the Bible. 


* Forshall and Madden, Iv. pp. ‘of the later version, none of -which 
438, 439. ‘The Epistle to the Lao- ‘appears to have been written early 
‘diceans was excluded as spurious ‘in the fifteenth century. Another 
‘both by Wycliffe and Purvey. ‘but nearly coeval version of the 
‘Subsequently however it was trans- ‘same Epistle occurs in a single 
‘lated together with its argument ‘copy’ (Zd. I. p. xxxii.). 

‘and is found in several Manuscripts 
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Nay rather the love of symmetry and completeness 
which prevailed threatened to decide its contents by 
general principles of arrangement, yet in such a manner 
as to leave the line of separation between the Holy 
Scriptures and other books wavering and undefined. 
Hugo of St Victor may be taken as one of the greatest 
representatives of his age, and in him this tendency 
finds a clear expression. ‘All divine Scripture,’ he says, 
‘is contained in the two Testaments, that is to say the 


-©Old and the New. Both Testaments are divided into 


‘three separate classes [of books]. The Old Testa- 
‘ment contains the Law, the Prophets, the Hagiographa. 
‘The New Testament the Gospel, the Apostles, the 
‘Fathers...In the New Testament there are in the First 
‘Class the Four Gospels. In the Second Class there are 
‘also four Books, the Acts, the fourteen Epistles of 
-Paul combined in one volume, the Canonical [ze. Ca- 
-iholic] Epistles, the Apocalypse. In the Third Class 
‘the Decretals hold the first place;...then the writings of 
‘the holy Fathers.. which are numberless. These writ- 
‘ings of the Fathers are not however reckoned in the 
‘text of the Divine Scriptures, since in the Old Testa- 
‘ment, as we have said, there are some books which are 
‘not included in the Canon and yet are read, as the 
‘Wisdom of Solomon and the like...In these classes how- 
‘ever the harmony of both Testaments is most clearly 
‘seen. Because as the Law is followed by the Prophets 
‘and the Prophets by the Hagiographa, so the Gospel 
‘is followed by the Apostles and the Apostles by the 
‘Doctors. And it is a result of the marvellous method 
‘of the divine dispensation, that while the full and per- 
‘fect truth is found in the several Scriptures separately, 
‘no one of them is superfluous’.’ 

1 Hugo de S. Vict. de Scriptura, 6. The original text is given in App. 1D: 
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One more testimony will bring our notice of the 
Medieval period to a close. This is taken from a letter 
of John of Salisbury, the secretary and partisan of 
Becket, whose devotion to his master in later times when 
he was raised to the see of Chartres led him to describe 
himself as bishop ‘by the divine favour and the merits 
‘of St Thomas’? The letter was written during his 
exile in France for Becket’s cause, and is addressed to 
Henry I. Count of Champagne. Henry, who himself 
took a very active part in the politics of his time, had 
sent a series of questions to John of Salisbury which 
throw a strange light upon the studies of the royal 
statesman. He wished to know what Jerome meant by 
the ‘table of the Sun which was said to have been seen 
‘by Apollonius,’ and what were ‘centos from Virgil and 
‘Homer, and in the first place of all what John believed 
to be the number of the books of the Old and New 
Testaments, and whom he held to be their authors. In 
reply to this John first refers to the treatise of Cassio- 
dorus upon the subject and then continues in most 
remarkable words : ‘But because my own belief on this 
‘subject is questioned, I consider that it is not of much 
‘importance either to me or to others what opinion be 
‘held. For whether we hold this opinion or that, it 
‘brings no damage to our salvation. But to indulge in 
‘a fierce controversy on a subject which is either indif- 
‘ferent in its result or of littke moment is as bad as a 
‘sharp discussion about goats’ wool between friends. 
‘Moreover I consider that he rather assails the faith who 
‘affirms too confidently that which is not certain, than 
‘one who abstains from a rash decision and leaves in 
‘uncertainty a subject on which he observes the Fathers 


1 Wright, Biographia Britannica, 1. 235. 
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‘disagree and which he is wholly unable to investigate. 
‘Nevertheless our opinion can and ought to be more 
‘inclined to the side which is supported by all or by the 
‘oreater number or the most famous and distinguished 
‘men...Therefore I follow Jerome...who reckons twenty- 
‘two books of the Old Testament divided into three 
‘classes... As for the Shepherd [which he mentions] I do 
‘not know whether it still exists anywhere; but there 
‘can be no doubt about the reference because Jerome 
‘and Beda say that they saw and read it. To these are 
‘added eight volumes of the New Testament, the four 
‘Gospels, fifteen Epistles of Paul embraced in one vo- 
‘lume, though it is a common and almost universal opi- 
‘nion that there are only fourteen, ten to churches and 
‘four to persons, if we must reckon the Epistle to the 
‘Hebrews among the Epistles of Paul, as Jerome ap- 
‘pears to do...The fifteenth is that which is written to 
‘the Church of the Laodicenes, and though, as Jerome 
‘says, it is rejected by all, yet it was written by the 
‘Apostle... The seven Canonical Epistles in one volume 
‘come next; then the Acts in another, and last the 
‘Apocalypse. And that this is the number of the books 
‘which are admitted into the Canon of the Holy Scrip- 
‘tures is a constant and undoubted tradition in the 
‘Church, which enjoy such authority with all that 
‘they leave no room for gainsaying or doubt in sound 
‘minds, because they are written by the finger of God.... 
‘Opinions vary as to the authors, though in the Church 
‘the opinion has prevailed that they were written by 
‘those whose names they bear...But why should we 
‘be anxious, most illustrious Lord, to discuss various 
‘opinions on the subject, since we are agreed that the 
‘Holy Spirit is the one author of all Holy Scriptures? 
«It is as if when you were certain of the writer, 
HH 2 
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‘a question was raised about the pen with which the 
‘book was written’’ 

Thus the strange freedom of the first words of the 
medizval scholar falls back into the devout confession 
of simple faith. Criticism is silent, but in the language 
of natural instinct there is an antagonism of thought 
which is prophetic of future conflict. A desire for liberty 
has to be reconciled with a desire for trustful repose: 
the craving for individual conviction with the pious belief 
in a divine order of history. To assert, to compare, 
to harmonize these principles was the work of the Refor- 
mation, and that in the discussions on the formation and 
authority of the Bible no less than in the examination of 


Chap. ii. 


the central doctrines of the Christian belief. 


1 Johan. Sarisb. Zp. 143 (ed. 
Migne). The original text is given 
in App. D. It may be added that 
Bp. Pecock affirms very distinctly 
Jerome’s judgment in favour of the 
exclusive authority of the Hebrew 
Canon of the Old Testament, and 
explains how the Apocryphal books 
came to be added to them. ‘In the 
bigynnyng of the chirche, soone after 
Cristis passioun, writingis dressing 
men into holynes weren scant...and 
therfore for deuociown and avidite 
whiche men in tho daies hadden into 
goostli techingis thei wroten into her 
Biblis the book of Philo which is 
clepid Sapience, and the book of 
Tesus the sone of Sirak which is 
clepid Ecclesiastik, and othere mo, 


for great deinte which Cristen men 
hadden of tho bokis in tyme of so 
greet scarsenes of deuoute bokis; 
not with stonding that thei wisten 
these seid bokis not be of holi Scrip- 
ture, as lerom and othere mo openly 
witnessen that tho bokis ben not of 
Holi Scripture. And this oolde 
deuocioun forto plante the seid 
bokis into Biblis, whanne euere Bi- 
blis weren in writing ceesid not into 
al tyme after. And jit herbi is not 
the auctorite of tho bookis reised 
hi3her then it was bifore; and name- 
lich it cannot be reised therbi so 
hije, that it be putt bifore gretter 
evydencis than is the nakid seiyng 
of hem.” (Repressor, I. 17, p. 251. 
Comp. pp. 126, 250.) 


CHAPTER III. 


| THE NEW TESTAMENT IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Dixit veritatem, pertulit iniguitatem, allaturus est aquitatem. 
A UGUSTINUS. 


HE sixteenth century places us again face to face | Chap. iii. 
with the combined powers of the East and West!. | Zhe work of 
the German 


races for the 


For a time each had gone on fulfilling its own work, but | z2ca 


the fall of Constantinople brought them once more into 
contact. It was not only that ‘ Greece had arisen from 
| «the dead with the New Testament in her hand,’ but the 
| East had risen with a Bible which was again felt to be 
| a record of real facts, able to quicken faith amidst the 
conflicts of a world struggling towards a new life. We 
have already seen generally the part which Palestine 
and Greece and Rome had to fulfil in the history of the 
Canon. A work was still reserved for the German races, 
and when the time came for its accomplishment men 
were found to do it. Whatever may be thought of some 
of Luther’s special judgments, however hasty and self- 
willed and imperious they may be, it is impossible to read 
his comments on Holy Scripture without feeling that he 
realises its actual historic worth and consequent spiritual 
meaning in a way which was unknown before. For him 
the words of Apostles and Prophets are ‘living words, 


1 I have ventured to transcribe in this chapter much that is given in the 


Bible in the Church, chap. x- 


The elements 
combined in 
the discus- 
ston on the 
Bible in the 
16th cen- 
tury. 


An antago- 
nism of prin- 
ciples, 
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direct and immediate utterances of the Holy Spirit, 
penetrating to the inmost souls of men, and not mere 
premisses for arguments or proofs. 

This intense sense of the personal character of Holy 
Scripture, so to speak, springing out of the recognition 
of its primary historical origin, which found a bold and 
at times an exaggerated expression in Luther, was more 
or less characteristic of the whole period. On all sides 
there was a tendency in the sixteenth century, even 
when it was repressed, to appeal to history and reason. 
The mere authority of usage, which at earlier times had 
been denied only by scholars, was then questioned by 
many in all classes. The study of Greek had made 
criticism possible, and laid open the true approach to 
the investigation of the growth of the Church. But still 
the real force of historical evidence was as yet imper- 
fectly understood. The materials for testing and tracing 
to its source a current tradition were still scattered or 
unknown. And even those who felt most deeply that 
the Books of the Bible had their origin in human life, 
among men of like passions with themselves, were yet 
far removed from a simple and absolute trust in their 
historical transmission and confirmation by the body to 
which they were delivered. On the one hand a sup- 
posed intuitive perception of the Divine authority of 
Scripture, immediate and final, was assumed to exist 
in the individual and to supersede the judgment of the 
Christian society. On the other an ecclesiastical usage 
was invested, as it were, with a creative power, by which 
books which had been deliberately set aside in a second 
rank were raised to a new dignity as infallible sources of 
doctrine, 

As doctrinal controversy grew wider and keener, the 
question of the Canon was debated with a vehemence 


——— 
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efore unknown. To concede to the Church in every 
ge the prerogative of extending by its own power the 
ange of the authoritative sources and tests of doctrine 
as (as it appeared) to sacrifice the historical basis of 
faith once delivered to men. And at the same time 
he denial of the existence of an absolute living criterion 
of truth seemed to make it necessary to transfer to the 
Bible in its collected form every attribute of that infal- 
ibility which before had been supposed to reside in the 
(Church or in its earthly head. The collection of Holy 
‘Scripture was first narrowed to the strict limits fixed 
iby ancient criticism, at least in the Old Testament, 
‘and then step by step it was taken out of the field of 
‘historical inquiry. A movement which began by the 
‘assertion of the value of historical evidence ended in 
the suppression of all historical criticism by the later 
Lutheran and Genevan schools. 

It is not part of our subject to trace the effects for 
good and for evil which followed from the general pre- 
valence of this later theory of the Bible in Protestant 
Churches up to our own time. However repugnant it 
may be to the wider views of ecclesiastical history which 
are now opened to us, it would not perhaps be difficult 
to shew that it fulfilled an important function in preserv- 

ing a true sense of the Divine authority of Holy Scrip- 
ture as a whole during a period of transition. If the 
tendency of the later schools was to reduce the Bible 
to a mere text-book, the Book itself was in danger of 
falling to pieces under the free treatment of Luther. 
At present it is necessary only to notice that the contro- 
versy on the Canon in the sixteenth century—the first 
occasion on which the subject was debated as a question 
of doctrine in the Catholic Church—was really con- 


ducted by feeling rather than by external evidence. The 


The debate 
guided by 
feeling more 

than by cri- 

tictsm. 
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ee 


Cardinal 
XIMENES 
1437—1517 
A.D. 


evidence on the subject was not available, even if the 
disputants could have made use of it. But a more sum- 
mary method offered itself. In a word the Romanists 
followed popular usage, regarding the Bible as one only 
out of many original sources of truth: the Lutherans, 
or more strictly Luther, judged the written Word by the 
Gospel contained in it, now in fuller now in scantier 
measure, to which the Word in man bore witness: the 
Calvinists, accepting without hesitation the Old Testa- 
ment from the Jewish Church, and the New Testament 
from the Christian Church, set up the two records as 
the outward test and spring of all truth, absolutely 
complete in itself and isolated from all history. 

It would be a fruitful inquiry to follow out the 
growth and antagonism of the principles involved in 
these general views: to trace the truth which each em- 
bodies and exaggerates: to indicate the influence which 
partial or faulty teaching on Scripture exercised on other 
parts of the Christian doctrine in which they were in- 
cluded; and even in the purely historical sketch to which 
we are now limited a reference to these most interesting 
questions will give a unity and significance to what 
might otherwise appear a fragmentary discussion. 


§ 1. The Roman Church. 


At the dawn of the Reformation the great Romanist 
scholars remained faithful to the judgment on the Canon 
which Jerome had followed in his translation. And 
Cardinal Ximenes in the preface to his magnificent Poly- 
glott Biblia Complutensia—the lasting monument of the 
University which he founded at Complutum or Alcala, 
and the great glory of the Spanish press—separates 
the Apocrypha from the Canonical books. The books’, 

1 Prolog. ut. 6. 
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he writes, which are without the Canon, which the Church 
receives rather for the edification of the people than for 
the establishment of ecclesiastical doctrines, are given 
only in Greek, but with a double translation’. 

Cardinal Ximenes spoke only of the disputed books 
of the Old Testament. His great literary rival went 
further. Erasmus, in his edition of the New Testament 
(the first published in the original Greek A.D. 15 16) which 
was dedicated to Leo X., notices the doubts which had 
been raised as to the controverted books, without pro- 
nouncing more than a critical judgment upon them. 
Thus he distinctly maintains that the Lpzsle to the 
Hebrews was not written by St Paul, both on the ground 
of its style, and also from questionable statements on 
points of doctrine (ch. vi. 6), while he prefaces his criti- 
cism with this remark: ‘I would wish you, good reader, 
‘not to consider this Epistle of less value because many 
‘have doubted whether it is the work of Paul or some 
other writer. Whoever wrote it is worthy of being read 
‘by Christians on many accounts. And though in ex- 
‘pression it is very widely different from the style of 
‘Paul, it is most closely akin to the spirit and soul 
«(pectus) of Paul. But while it cannot be shewn conclu- 
‘sively who wrote it, we may gather from very many 
‘arguments that it was written by some other than Paul.’ 
Again at the close of his Commentary on St James he 
says: ‘ The authorship of this Epistle also, although it is 
‘filled with salutary precepts, was questioned in former 
‘times. For it does not seem to present in every part 
‘the dignity and gravity which we look for in an Apo- 
‘stle...For my own part, though I will fight (digladiabor) 


1 Sixtus Senensis (see p. 479) with ‘of the Hebrews, which the Church 
an obvious reference to this passage ‘reads for edification, are given only 
alters it most significantly: ‘The ‘in Greek, Gc.’ (Bibl. S. tv. Fran- 
‘books which are without the Canon cescus Xymenius.) 
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ERASMUS. 
1467—1536 
A.D. 


His opinion 
on Hebrews. 


The Epistle 
of St James. 
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‘with no one on the subject, I heartily affirm (prodo et 
‘amplector) the authority of the Epistle. But I am sur- 
‘prised that on these questions no people are more 
‘bigoted in their statements than those who cannot tell 
‘in what language it was originally written....So great 
‘a man as Jerome was in doubt, and expresses his 
‘opinion with care. We are reckless in proportion to 
‘our ignorance.’ In like manner he notices the doubts as 
to the second Epistle of St Peter and the Epistle of St 
Jude, and expressly assigns the second and third Epistles 
of St John to the ‘Presbyter’ On the Afocalypse he 
speaks at greater length; and his words are so cha- 
racteristic that they may be quoted here as a singular 
illustration of the manner in which the best scholars of 
the sixteenth century approached the criticism of Holy 
Scripture’. ‘St Jerome,’ he says, ‘bears witness that the 
‘ Apocalypse was not received by the Greeks even in his 
‘time ; and moreover that some most learned men had 
‘assailed the whole substance of the book with severe 
‘criticisms as a mere romance, on the ground that it pre- 
‘sents no trace of Apostolic dignity, but contains only 
‘an ordinary history disguised in symbols. To say no- 
‘thing at present of these opinions, I have been some- 
‘what moved by other conjectures and also by the fact 
‘that the author while writing the Revelation is so anxious 
‘to introduce his own name: J Yohn, 1 Fohn, just as if 
‘he were writing a bond and not a book, and that not 
‘only against the custom of the other Apostles but 
‘much more against his own custom, since in his Gospel, 
‘though the subject is less exalted, he nowhere gives his 
‘own name, but indicates it by slight references, and 
‘Paul when compelled to speak of his own vision sets 
‘forth the facts under the person of another. But how 
1 Nov. Test. p. 625. 


2and 3 John, 


The Apoca- 
lypse. 
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‘often does our author when describing most myste- 
‘rious conversations with Angels introduce the phrase 
*7T $¥ohn. Further in the Greek Manuscripts which I 
have seen the title is not of Fokn the Evangelist, but of 
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ii Sohn the Divine; not to mention that the style is widely 

‘different from that of the Gospel and Epistle. For though 

| ‘we may admit that there would be little trouble in 
‘explaining some passages falsely assailed on the ground 
‘that they are tinged with heretical ideas, these argu- 
‘ments, I say, would somewhat move me to decline to 
‘believe that the work belongs to John the Evangelist, 
‘unless the general consent of the world called me to 
‘another conclusion, but especially the authority of the 
‘Church, if at least the Church approves of this work 
‘with the feeling that she wishes it to be considered 
‘the work of John the Evangelist and to be held of 
‘equal weight with the other canonical books....In fact 
‘I observe that ancient theologians quote passages from 
‘this book rather for illustration and ornament than 
‘for the support of a serious proposition. Since even 
‘among jewels there is some difference; and some 
‘gold is purer and better than other. In sacred things 
‘also one thing is more sacred than another. He who 
‘is spiritual, as Paul says, judges all things, and ts judged 
‘by no one. 

With this strange conflict of criticism and authority, 
with this half-suppressed irony and insinuated doubt, 
with this assertion of a final appeal to private judgment, 
the great work of Erasmus closes; and it is probable 
that the last words best express the freedom of his real 
judgment. For some time his notes seem to have been 
unchallenged ; but the spread of the reformed opinions 
directed attention to the statements which they con- 
tained in opposition to the current opinion of the Roman 
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Church. An attack was made upon them before the 
Theological Faculty of Paris, the Sorbonne, in 1524; 
and in 1526 the French doctors considered and con- 
demned a large number of propositions which were 
taken from his New Testament, and the defence which 
he had previously made. In this censure the Sorbonne 
declared that ‘it was an error of faith to doubt as to the 
‘author of one of the books’ (of the New Testament). 
‘Though formerly some have doubted about the authors 
‘of particular books, the decision runs, ‘yet after that 
‘the Church has received them under the name of such 
‘authors by its universal usage, and has approved them 
‘by its judgment, it is not any longer right for a Chris- 
‘tian to doubt of the fact, or to call it in question’’ 
This general judgment is then enforced by a special 
affirmation of the authenticity of the Epzstle to the He- 
brews as St Paul’s, 2 Peter, and the Afpocalypse, with 
references to the Councils of Laodicea, Carthage, and 
the Apocryphal Council at Rome under Gelasius. 
Erasmus was the real leader both of the literary and 
critical schools of the Reformation. His influence ex- 
tended both to his own Church and to the Protestant 
Churches of Germany and Switzerland; and opinions 
which he intimated with hesitation and doubt found 


1 Du Plessis, Collect. Fud. de nov. viros illos sanctos organa sua con- 


error. % Jud. iv.; I. 53 ff. Propo- 
sitio 1. Nonstatim dubius est in fide, 
qui de auctore libri dubitat. 

Censura. Hee propositio teme- 
rarie et erronee asseritur, loquendo 
ut scriptor loquitur de dubio auto- 
rum sanctorum librorum novi Tes- 
tamenti ab Ecclesia sub nomine 
talium autorum receptorum, cujus- 
modi sunt autores quatuor librorum 
Evangeliorum, septem Epistolarum 
Canonicarum, quatuordecim episto- 
larum Pauli, actuum Apostolorum 
et Apocalypsis: nam cum Deus 


stituerit in editione talium librorum, 
honori eorum detrahit quisquis ab 
hujusmodi libris nomina eorum au- 
fert, vel in dubium vertit, necnon 
et a frequenti abducit et fructuosa 
eorum lectione. Praeterea quamvis 
de autoribus aliquorum hujusmodi 
librorum a nonnullis olim dubitatum 
sit, nihilominus Zostguam Ecclesia 
sub nomine talium autorum suo usu 
universalt tllos recepit et sua probavit 
definitione, jam non fas est Christi- 
ano dubitare aut in dubium revo- 
care. 
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elsewhere a bold expression. To take one example from 
Romanist scholars, Cardinal Caietan (Jacob [Thomas] 
de Vio), the adversary of Luther at Augsburg in 1518, 
gives an unhesitating adhesion to the Hebrew Canon in 
his Commentary on all the Authentic Historical Books of 


the Old Testament, which was dedicated to Clement VIL. 
‘The whole Latin Church,’ he says, ‘owes very much 
‘to St Jerome...on account of his separation of the 
“Canonical from the uncanonical books.’ 


And the authority of Jerome had equal weight with 
him in dealing with the Antilegomena of the New Testa- 
ment. Thus in the preface to his Commentary on the 
Epistle to the Hebrews he writes: ‘ Since we have re- 
‘ceived Jerome as our rule that we may not err in the 
‘separation of the Canonical books (for those which he 
‘delivered as Canonical we hold Canonical, and those 
‘which he separated from the Canonical books we hold 
‘without the Canon); therefore as the author of this 
‘Epistle is doubtful in the opinion of Jerome, the Epistle 
‘also is rendered doubtful, since unless it is Paul’s it is 
‘not clear that it is Canonical. Whence it comes to pass 
‘that if anything arise doubtful in faith it cannot be de- 
‘termined from the sole authority of this Epistle. See 
‘how great mischief an anonymous book creates.” In 
like manner he quotes Jerome for the doubts entertained 
as to the authority of St Fames, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 Yohn, 
and St ude. Of the three last he expressly says that 
‘they are of less authority than those which are certainly 
‘Holy Scripture. On 2 Peter alone he decides favour- 
ably, for the argument from style is, he maintains, very 
fallacious. The Apocalypse he dismisses in a sentence. 


1 Infirmum itaque argumentum Registrum Gregorii tantum dissonat 
assumitur: cum unum atque cun- ab aliis scriptis a Gregorio, ut sl ex 
dem hominem diverso stylo quando- stylo arguendum esset negaretur 
que scribere experientia testetur. Gregorii (Pref. ad 2 Petr.). 
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CATHARI- 
NUS. 


The Council 
of Trent. 


‘I confess that I cannot interpret the Apocalypse accord- 
‘ing to the literal sense. Let him interpret it to whom 
‘God has given the power’. 

These statements of Cardinal Caietan passed un- 
challenged during his lifetime, but shortly after his 
death they were assailed by Catharinus, a vehement 
controversialist whose life was spent in disputes. Yet 
Catharinus abandoned the argument from history, and 
simply took refuge in the decrees of Popes Innocent, 
Gelasius, and Eugenius, as decisive upon the extent of 
the Canon’. This simple mode of determining the ques- 
tion was unhappily adopted, and probably in part through 
his influence, at the Council of Trent, in which he played 
an important part. The Council held its first Session 
on Dec. 13th, 1545. In the third session (Feb. 4th, 
1546) the Nicene Creed was recited and ratified. The 
subject of Holy Scripture and Tradition was then 
brought forward for preliminary discussion on Feb. 12th. 
Four articles taken from the writings of Luther were 
proposed for consideration or rather for condemnation. 
Of these the first affirmed that Scripture only (without 
tradition) was the single and complete source of doc- 
trine; the second that the Hebrew Canon of the Old 
Testament and the acknowledged books of the New 
Testament ought alone to be admitted as authoritative. 
These dogmas were discussed by about thirty divines 
in four meetings. On the first point there was a general 
agreement. It was allowed that tradition was a co- 
ordinate source of doctrine with Scripture. On the 


1 Et sic finitur Epistola Judz: sim enim fateor me nescire exponere 
et est finis Commentariorum nostro- juxta sensum literalem: exponat cui 


rum super Novum Testamentum. Deus concesserit (Ofera, T. v. p. 
Caiete die 17 Augusti. Anno 4o1, ed. 1639). 
Domini M.D.XXIX, etatisautem pro- 7 Annot. in Comm. Caietanz, Lib. 


prize sexagesimo primo. Apocalyp- I. (1542). 
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econd there was a great variety of opinion. Some pro- 
osed to follow the judgment of Cardinal Caietan and 
distinguish two classes of books, as, it was argued, had 
been the intention of Augustine. Others wished to draw 
the line of distinction yet more exactly, and form three 
classes, (1) the Acknowledged Books, (2) the Disputed 
Books of the New Testament, as having been afterwards 
generally received, (3) the Apocrypha of the Old Testa- 
pent A third party wished to give a bare list, as that 
‘of Carthage, without any further definition of the autho- 
:tity of the books included in it, so as to leave the subject 
ryet open. A fourth party, influenced by a false inter- 
‘pretation of the earlier papal decrees, and necessarily 
ignorant of the grave doubts which affect their authen- 
ticity, urged the ratification of all the books of the en- 
‘larged Canon as equally of Divine authority. The first 
‘view was afterwards merged in the second, and on March 
8th three minutes were drawn up embodying the three 
remaining opinions. These were considered privately, 
and on the 15th the third was carried by a majority 
of voices. The decree in which it was finally expressed 
was published on the 8th of April, and for the first time 
the question of the contents of the Bible was made an 
absolute article of faith and confirmed by an Anathema. 
‘The holy cecumenical and general Council of Trent,’ 
so the decree runs, ‘...following the examples of the 
‘orthodox Fathers receives and venerates all the books 
‘of the Old and New Testaments...and also traditions 
‘pertaining to faith and conduct...with an equal feeling 
‘of devotion and reverence. Then follows the list of 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, including 
Tobit, Fudith, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Macca- 
bees, in the same order as the decree of Eugenius IV., 
and the decree proceeds, ‘If however anyone does not 
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‘receive the entire books with all their parts as they 
‘are accustomed to be read in the Catholic Church and 
‘in the old Latin Vulgate edition (zz. Jerome’s with the 
‘additions) as sacred and Canonical, and knowingly and 
‘wittingly despises the aforesaid traditions, let him be 
‘Anathema’? 

This fatal decree, in which the Council, harassed by 
the fear of lay critics and ‘grammarians, gave a new 
aspect to the whole question of the Canon, was ratified 
by fifty-three prelates, among whom there was not one 
German, not one scholar distinguished for historical 
learning, not one who was fitted by special study for 
the examination of a subject in which the truth could 
only be determined by the voice of antiquity. How 
completely the decision was opposed to the spirit and 
letter of the original judgments of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, how far in the doctrinal equalization of the 
disputed and acknowledged books of the Old Testa- 
ment it was at variance with the traditional opinion of 
the West, how absolutely unprecedented was the con- 
version of an ecclesiastical usage into an article of belief, 
will be seen from the evidence which has been already 
adduced. If historical criticism had made as much ad- 
vance as grammatical criticism at the time when the 
decree was enacted, no anathema at least would have 
been directed against differences of opinion on books 
or parts of books; for on one point at least scholar- 
ship gained the day. It was decided after much dis- 
cussion that no anathema should. be added to the second 


} The words of one remarkable cree was required: ‘Clodiensis dixit 
Florentine scholar, Jac. Naclantus, ‘hoc verbum tantum: obediam’ 
Bishop of Chiozza, are worth quoting. (Theiner, l.c. 89). A striking speech 
He had taken a decided part in the of Card. Pole given in the same col- 
discussion (Theiner, Acta Authentica, lection (p. 60) deserves study. 

i. 59), and when the assent to the de- 


III. | SIXTUS SENENSIS. 


part of the decree which affirmed the authority of the 
(Latin Vulgate. 

It is unnecessary to continue the history of the 
anon in the Romish Church. The attempts which 
fhave been made from time to time by Romanist scho- 
llars to claim some freedom of opinion on the subject 
an find no excuse in the terms of the decree. One 
jjudgment only will be added, which has considerable 
iinterest from the circumstances under which it was pro- 
tnounced. 

The Bibliotheca Sancta of the Dominican Sixtus 
‘Senensis, which was dedicated to Pius V. as the ‘chief 
“ author of the Index of prohibited books and the purifier 
“of Christian literature, may be taken as the authorised 
‘expression of the general views which prevailed in the 
(Council. Sixtus divides the books of the Bible into two 
classes. The books of the first class (Protocanonical) are 
Kithose of which there has never been any doubt in the 
(Church, or to use the term which has been already ex- 
|plained the ‘acknowledged’ books of the Old and New 
‘Testaments except Esther. The books of the second 
‘class—‘called Ecclesiastical in former times but now 
«¢ Deuterocanonical’—are those which were not generally 
known till a late period, ‘as in the Old Testament Esther, 
I‘ Tobit, Fudith, and Baruch, the Letter of Feremiah, the 
|‘ Wisdom of Solomon, Ecclesiasticus, the Additions to 
I‘ Daniel, 2 Maccabees. And in the New Testament in 
| ‘like manner, Mark xvi. 9—20 ; Luke xxii. 43,44; Fohn 
I'‘vii. 53—viii. 11, the Zpzsdle to the Hebrews, Fames, 2 
‘Peter, 2 and 3 Fohn, Fude, Apocalypse, and other books 
‘of the same kind (?), which formerly the ancient Fathers 
| ‘of the Church held as Apocryphal and not Canonical, 
‘and at first permitted to be read only before catechu- 
| ‘mens (as Athanasius witnesses)...then as (Ruffinus 
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‘writes) allowed to be read before all the faithful, not 
‘for the confirmation of doctrines, but merely for the 
‘instruction of the people: and...at last willed that they 
‘should be adopted among the Scriptures of irrefraga- 
‘ble authority...’ 

The concessions and claims made in this passage 
are equally significant. The determination of the books 
which come within the limits of the Bible is taken out of 
the domain of historical criticism. It is admitted that for 
nearly four centuries the Hebrew Canon of the Old Testa- 
ment was alone received. It is affirmed that the Church 
has power not only to fix the extent of the Canon, but 
also to settle questions of text. The field of Biblical 
study is definitely closed against all free research. 


§ 2. The Saxon School of Reformers. 


Meanwhile a spirit was awakened in Germany which 
for a time cast a vivid if a partial light upon the Bible as 
the depository of the Divine teaching transmitted to the 
Church. The discovery of a Latin Bible, we are told, 
turned the thoughts of Luther into anew channel. And 
Luther on his side found in the Bible something which 
had long been hidden from the world, not as to its doc- 
trine only, but as to its general relation to God and men. 
The study of the Bible was a life-long passion with him. 
‘Were I but a great poet,’ he said, ‘I would write a 
‘magnificent poem on the utility and efficacy of the Di- 
‘vine word’ His judgments on the different Books are 
given in detail in his Prefaces. These are so full of life, 
and so characteristic of the man, that they can never 
lose their interest ; and as a whole they form an import- 
ant chapter in the history of the Bible. His comments 


1 Comp. Bible in the Church, pp. 260 ff. 
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n the Apocrypha have singular vigour and personal | Chap. iii 
ppreciation of the value of the several books ; nor does nz 
e shew less freedom and boldness in dealing with the 
ntilegomena of the New Testament. 
For him there is a Gospel within the Gospel, a New | Diférences 
estament within the New Testament. After giving a Teranene 
eneral summary of the principles of the Christian life, he 
hus concludes the preface to his first edition of the trans- 
cation’, ‘From all this you can rightly judge between 
all the books, and distinguish which are the best. For 
St Fohn’s Gospel, and St Paul's Epistles, especially that 
to the Romans, and St Peter's first Epistle, are the true 
marrow and kernel of all the books; which properly 
‘also might be the first, and each Christian should be 
‘counselled to read them first and most, and make them 
‘as common by daily reading as his daily bread...briefly 
St Fohn’s Gospel and his first Epistle, St Paul’s Ept- 
" stles, especially those to the Romans, Galatians, Ephe- 
‘sians, and St Peter's first Epistle: these ’—the words 
re emphasized in the original— are the books which 
«shew thee Christ, and teach all which tt ts necaful and 
“blessed for thee to know, even if you never see or hear any 
« other book, or any other doctrine. Therefore is the /7- 
“ stle of St Fames a right strawy Epistle compared with 
<them, for it has no character of the Gospel in it.’ 
Agreeably to this general statement Luther placed ies 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, Yames, Fude, and the Apoca- disputed 
ilypse, at the end of his translation, after the other books | “emse/ves. 
of the New Testament, which he called ‘the true and 
“certain Capital-books of the New Testament’; for these 
‘four have been regarded in former times in a different 
‘light. Of the Epistle to the Hebrews he says that it | Heb. ii. 3. 


1 Werke, ed. Walch, XIV. 104: this is left out in the later editions. 
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was certainly by a disciple of the Apostles, and not by an 
Apostle. It was, he thinks, ‘put together out of many 
‘pieces. The writer ‘does not lay the foundation of 
‘faith, but yet he builds upon it gold, silver, precious 
‘stones. Therefore even if we find perhaps wood, straw, 
‘or hay, mingled with it, that shall not prevent us from 
‘receiving such instruction with all honour; though we 
‘do not place it absolutely on the same footing as the 
‘ Apostolic Epistles.’ 

‘I admire, he says, ‘the Epistle of St Fames, though 
‘it was rejected by the ancients, and still hold it as good, 
‘for this reason that it lays down no teaching of man, and 
‘presses home the law of God’. Yet to express my own 
‘opinion, without prejudice to any one, I do not hold it to 
‘be the writing of any Apostle, for these reasons: (1) It 
‘contradicts St Paul and all other Scripture in giving 
‘righteousness to works... (2) It teaches Christian peo- 
‘ple, and yet does not once notice the Passion, the 
‘Resurrection, the Spirit of Christ. The writer names 
‘Christ a few times; but he teaches nothing of Him, 
‘but speaks of general faith in God. While it is the 
‘duty of a true Apostle to preach Christ’s Sufferings and 
‘Resurrection’...and therein all true holy books agree, 
‘that they preach and urge Christ. That too is the 
‘right touchstone whereby to criticise all books, whether 
‘they urge Christ or not, for all Scripture testifies of 
‘Christ...That which does not teach Christ is still not 
‘Apostolic, even if it were the teaching of St Peter or St 
‘Paul. Again that which preaches Christ, that were 
‘Apostolic, even if Judas, Annas, Pilate, and Herod, 
“preached it*’ ‘I cannot then place it among the true 
‘Capital-books ; but I will forbid no one to place and 


+ Lb. p. 148. 2 [bop. 149% 
3 Jb, p. 150. : 
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‘elevate it as he pleases; for there are many good say- 
‘ings in it’? 

The Epistle of St Fude is ‘indisputably an extract 
| ‘copy from the second Epistle of St Peter’... Therefore, 
‘though I applaud it, it is not an Epistle which can claim 
“to be reckoned among the Capital-books, which ought 
‘to lay the foundation of faith.’ 
| Of the Afocalypse he simply says (1534 A.D.)° that 
“no man ought to be hindered from holding it to be 
‘a work of St John or otherwise, as he will...’ Reck- 
less interpretations had brought it into dishonour. And 
though it was yet a ‘dumb prophecy,’ he shews that the 
true Christian can use it for consolation and warning. 
‘Briefly, our holiness is in heaven where Christ is, and 
‘not in the world before our eyes, as some paltry ware 
‘in the market. Therefore let offence, factions, heresy 
‘and wickedness, be and do what they may; if only the 
‘Word of the Gospel remains pure with us, and we hold 
‘it dear and precious, we need not doubt that Christ 
‘is near and with us, even if matters go hardest ; as we 
‘see in this Book that through and above all plagues, 
‘beasts, evil angels, Christ is still near and with His 
‘saints, and at last overthrows them.’ 

The freshness and power of Luther’s judgments on 
the Bible, the living sense of fellowship with the spirit 
which animates them, the bold independence and self- 
assertion which separate them from all simply critical 
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1 The edition of 1552 had after 
these words the following sentence : 
‘One man is no man in worldly 
‘things; how then should this single 
‘writer all alone hold good against 
‘Paul and all other Scripture?’ 

2 He does not notice the doubts 
raised as to the authority of this 
Epistle. 


3 Twelve years before he had spo- 
ken far more disparagingly of the 
book. ‘For several reasons I hold 
‘it to be neither Apostolic nor Pro- 
‘phetic...My spirit cannot acquiesce 
‘in the book :...I abide by the books 
‘which present Christ clear and pure 
‘to me.’ 

4 Jb. p. 152. 
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conclusions, combined to limit their practical acceptance 
to individuals. Such judgments rest on no definite ex- 
ternal evidence. They cannot be justified by the ordi- 
nary rule and measure of criticism or dogma. No Church 
could rest on a theory which makes private feeling the 
supreme authority as to doctrine and the source of doc- 
trine. As a natural consequence the later Lutherans 
abandoned the teaching of their great master on the 
written Word. For a time the ‘disputed’ books of the 
New Testament (Antilegomena) were distinguished from 
the remainder ; but in the early part of the seventeenth 
century this difference was looked upon as wholly be- 
longing to the past, and towards its close the very letter 
of the printed text of Scripture was treated by great 
Lutheran Divines as possessing an inherent and inalien- 
able sanctity beyond the reach of historical discussion. 
Yet the Lutheran Church has no recognised definition 
of Canonicity, and no express list of the Sacred Books. 
The nearest approach to this is in the Lutheran Bible, 
in which the Apocrypha are placed by themselves and 
separated distinctly from ‘the Holy Scripture. But on 
the other hand four of the Antilegomena of the New 
Testament are in like manner removed from their places 
in the Latin Bible and placed as a kind of Appendix, 
though without any special notice. And the detailed 
judgments which Luther delivered are not more favour- 
able to one class than to the other. To a certain extent 
therefore the question was left open; and usage alone 
has determined finally the subordinate position of the 
Apocrypha to the Old Testament, and elevated the 
Antilegomena of the New Testament to an equality with 
the remaining books. 

One attempt however was made to investigate inde- 
pendently the extent of the Canon and the principles 
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on which it was formed. Among the early friends of 
Luther was Andrew Bodenstein of Karlstadt, who is 
commonly known by the name of his native town, Arch- 
deacon of Wittenberg. As the Reformation advanced, 
Luther and Karlstadt were separated by theological 
differences, and after long sufferings Karlstadt found 
an honourable retreat in Switzerland. By Bullinger’s 
recommendation he was made professor of theology at 
Basle and died there in 1541. While he was still work- 
ing with Luther, in 1520 he published a treatise On the 
Canonical Scriptures, which exhibits a remarkable sense 
of the real bearings and principles of an investigation 
into the constitution of the Bible. The book was in 
advance of the age and appears to have produced no 
effect at the time. It consists of five parts, (1) On the 
majesty of Scripture. (2) On the force and strength of 
Scripture. (3) On the number and order of the Sacred 
books. (4) On the Catalogues of Jerome and Augus- 
tine. (5) A general classification of Scripture. It is 
with the last division alone that we are now concerned. 
In this Karlstadt divides all the books of Scripture into 
three classes of different dignity, almost as Hugo of St 
Victor had done before him. The first class contains 
only the Pentateuch and the four Gospels, ‘the clearest 
‘luminaries of the whole Divine truth.’ The second class 
includes the Prophets according to the Hebrew reckon- 
ing, and the acknowledged Epistles of the New Testa- 
ment (Paul 13, Peter 1, Fohn 1). The third class con- 
tains the Hagiographa of the Hebrew Canon and the 
seven disputed books of the New Testament’. 

This short summary of Karlstadt’s results can give 


1 The Acts is entirely omitted. Scripturis, § 136. Yet again in §§ 
Probably the book was looked upon 65 ff. he appears to pass over the 
by Karlstadt as an Appendix to St book purposely. 
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no idea of the breadth and subtlety of many of his re- 
marks. The whole evidence was not before him and 
consequently he erred in his conclusions; but even as 
it is, his treatise is not without use in the present day. 
It was the first clear assertion of the independent su- 
premacy of Holy Scripture, and so far the first enun- 
ciation of the fundamental principle of the Reformation. 
Yet at the same time Karlstadt recognised the historic 
function of the Church in collecting and ratifying the 
sacred books. ‘Why, he asks, in reference to Luther's 
objections to the Epistle of St James, ‘if you allow the 
‘Jews to stamp books with authority by receiving them, 
‘do you refuse to grant as much power to the Churches 
‘of Christ, since the Church is not less than the Syna- 
‘gogue?’ And though he placed the different books _ 
of the Bible in different ranks, yet he drew a broad line 
between all of them and the traditions or decrees of 
Christian teachers. ‘You see,’ he writes, ‘kind reader, 
‘how great is the authority of the Holy Scriptures. 
‘Whether willingly or unwillingly, you will allow the 
‘extent of their authority, whose slightest sign all 
‘other arts and sciences, as far as they affect the mould- 
‘ing of life, revere, regard, dread, adore. Therefore 
‘rightly the laws of men, the canons of Popes, the cus- 
‘toms of the people, yield to [the Bible] as their mis- 
‘tress, and minister to it. ‘We judge of the opinions 
‘of all and each from the Sacred Scriptures, he else- 
where says, ‘and therefore we pronounce [the Bible] 
‘to be the queen and mistress of all and the judge who 
‘judges all things while she herself is judged by none...’ 
‘The Divine Law, single and alone, is placed beyond 
‘all suspicion of error, and draws all other laws within 


‘its dominion, or utterly destroys them if they strive 
‘against it.’ 
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§ 3. The Swiss School of Reformers. 


Karlstadt forms a link between the Saxon and Swiss 
(Reformers. While Luther was battling for the one great 
rinciple of faith, a more comprehensive movement was 
begun in Switzerland. Zwingli the foremost of its 
‘champions was only a few weeks younger than Luther, 
cand he had not yet heard Luther’s name, as he writes, 
‘when he began to preach the Gospel. But Zwingli was 
snot contented with the compromise which Luther was 
‘willing to make with all that was hallowed by usage, 
‘provided it was not positively superstitious. He aimed at 
‘forming a strictly logical system based on Scripture only, 
irrespective of tradition or custom. In this respect he 
carried out, in intention at least, the principles which 
‘Karlstadt had maintained; and the method which he 
followed became characteristic of the Swiss Churches. 
The Saxon reformation was in essence conservative: the 
Swiss reformation was in essence rationalistic. 

Zwingli himself does not appear to have discussed the 
Canon of Scripture. In his notes on the Epistle to the 
Hebrews and St Fames he takes no account of the doubts 
which had been raised as to their authority. Of the 
Apocalypse alone he declares that he ‘takes no account 
‘of it, for it is not a book of the Bible’’? While Zwingli 
was labouring to spread his doctrines at Zurich, his 
friend CEcolampadius carried on the same work at 
Basle. Ina letter to the Waldenses CGEcolampadius ex- 
plains the views of his party on the Canon. ‘In the New 
‘Testament we receive four Gospels, with the Acts of the 
‘ Apostles, and fourteen Epistles of St Paul, and seven 
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‘though we do not compare the Afocalypse, the Epistles — 


‘of Fames and Fude, and 2 Peter and 2 and 3 Fohn 
‘with the rest’.’ 

This judgment of CEcolampadius may be taken as a 
fair representation of the feeling in the German Churches 
of Switzerland. But even before his death, which hap- 
pened in the same year as that of Zwingli, Farcl had 
begun that movement in the French cantons which under 
the direction of Calvin influenced more or less the theo- 
logy of all Western Europe. 

With regard to the Aztilegomena of the New Testa- 
ment Calvin expresses himself with hardly less boldness 
than Luther, though practically he followed common 
usage. He passes over 2 and 3 Yofn and the Apocalypse 
in his Commentary without notice, and writes of 1 Fon 
as simply ‘the Epistle of John.’ ‘I embrace, he says, 
‘[the Epistle to the Hebrews] without doubt among the 
‘Apostolic Epistles; nor do I doubt but that it was 
‘through a device of Satan that some have questioned 
‘its authority...Wherefore let us not allow the Church 
‘of God and ourselves to be bereft of so great a bless- 
‘ing; but let us vindicate for ourselves the possession of 
‘it with firmmess. We need however feel little anxiety 
‘as to who wrote it...I cannot myself be brought to 
‘believe that Paul was the author...The method of in- 
‘struction and style sufficiently shew that the writer 
‘was not Paul, and he professes himself to be one of 
‘the disciples of the Apostles, which is wholly alien from 
‘Paul’s custom...’ 

‘The fact that Eusebius says that doubts were for- 
‘merly entertained on it [2 Peter] ought not to deter us 


1 Epistole, Lib. 1. p. 3c, ed. 1548. 
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from reading it...I am more moved by the statement 
of Jerome that some, led By the difference of style, did 
‘not think Peter the author of it. For although some 
likeness with his style can be observed, yet I confess 
that there is an obvious difference which indicates a 
| different writer. There are also other plausible con- 
Fjectures from which we may gather that it was the work 
‘of some other than Peter...But if it is received as 
‘Canonical, we must confess that Peter was its author, 
‘since not only is it inscribed with his name, but the 
‘writer himself witnesses that he lived with Christ...1 
‘therefore lay down that if the Epistle be deemed 
“worthy of credit it proceeded from Peter, not that he 
«wrote it himself, but that some one of his disciples at 
<his command included in it what the necessity of the 
“times required...Certainly, since the majesty of the 
«Spirit of Christ exhibits itself in every part of the 
‘Epistle, I feel a scruple at rejecting it wholly, however 
‘«much I fail to recognise in it the genuine language of 
sePeter.’ 

Of the Epistle of St Fames he speaks more con- 
fidently. ‘It is known, he writes, ‘from the evidence 
‘of Jerome and Eusebius, that this Epistle was not 
received formerly without a struggle by many churches. 
‘There are even at the present day some who do not 
‘think it worthy of authority. Still I willingly embrace 
‘it without doubt, because I see no sufficiently good 
‘reason for rejecting it...Certainly it cannot be required 
‘of all to treat of the same topic. And of the Epistle 
of St ¥ude he speaks in similar terms: ‘Although dif- 
‘ferent conflicting opinions were entertained about this 
‘Epistle also among the ancients; still because it is 
‘useful for reading, and does not contain anything 
‘foreign to the purity of Apostolic doctrine, while al- 
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‘ready in former times it gained authority with the best 
‘writers, I willingly add it to the others.’ 

In each case a personal and not a critical or his- 
torical test was applied. The result could not be long 
doubtful. The edition of the New Testament which 
was dedicated by Beza to Queen Elizabeth in the year 
of Calvin’s death, exhibits very clearly the influence 
which usage exercised in the suppression of the early 
doubts on the Awtilegomcna. In his preface to the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Beza examines and meets the 
arguments which had been brought against the belief 
in its Pauline authorship, and then concludes: ‘Let us 
‘however allow liberty of judgment on this point, pro- 
‘vided only we all agree in this, that this Epistle was 
‘truly dictated by the Holy Spirit...while it is written 
‘in so excellent and so exact a method, that (unless we 
‘can suppose Apollos wrote it, whose learning and elo- 
‘quence combined with the greatest piety are highly 
‘praised in the Acts) scarcely any one except St Paul 
‘could have been the writer. He afterwards notices 
generally the doubts entertained as to Fames, 2 Peter, 
2 and 3 Fohn, and Fude, but scts them aside without 
discussion. His preface to the Agocalypse is far more 
claborate. In’this he discusses in some detail the ob- 
jections raised by Erasmus to its Apostolic origin, and 
pronounces them in general to be severally weak and 
futile. ‘This being the case, he argues, ‘although I do 
‘not think that we ought to dispute too obstinately as 
‘to the name of the writer, still I should be inclined to 
‘assign the book to John the Apostle rather than to any 
‘one else...If however it were allowed to form a conjec- 
‘ture from the style, I should assign it to no one rather 
‘than Mark, who also is himself called John. The 
‘character of this book being similar to and almost iden- 
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“tical with that of the Gospel of Mark, not only in words 
‘but also in general phraseology...Finally, we are led 
‘to believe that the Holy Spirit was pleased to gather 
‘into this most precious book those predictions of the 
‘earlier Prophets which remained to be fulfilled after the 
‘coming of Christ, and also added some particulars, as 
‘far as He knew that it concerned us to be acquainted 
‘with them.’ 

| From what has been said it will appear that the sub- 
_ject of the Canon was not one which excited any marked 
interest among the chief Swiss reformers. Custom fixed 
the details of their judgment, and by a gradual process 
the Bible was more and more removed (as was formally 
the case in the Romish Church) from the region of 
history. The idea of Inspiration was substituted for that 
of Canonicity. The recognition of variety and advance 
inthe records of Revelation was virtually forbidden. The 
test of authority was placed in individual sentiment, and 
not in the common witness of the congregation. 

The progress of thought thus indicated is seen yet 
more clearly in the public acts of the Reformed Calvinis- 
tic Churches. In these also there is a rapid advance 
from a general assertion of the claims of Holy Scripture 
to an exact and rigid definition of the character and 
contents of the Bible. No notice is taken of the limits 
of the Canon in the Confessions of Faith issued by 
Zwingli. In the first Confession of Faith at Basle (1534), 
which is said to have been moulded on the Confession of 
CEcolampadius, a general reference is made to ‘ Holy 
‘ Biblical Scripture,’ to which every opinion is submitted’. 
In the first Helvetic Confession (1536) Canonical Scrip- 
ture, that is ‘the Word of God, given by the Holy Spirit, 
‘and set forth by the Prophets and Apostles, is declared 
1 Niemeyer, Coll. Confess. Pp. 104: 
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to be ‘the oldest and most perfect philosophy, which 
‘alone contains completely all piety and all the rule of 
‘life’ The same general description is found in the 
Genevan Catechism, published by Calvin in 1545*, and 
in the later Helvetic Confession of 1566°. The Belgian 
Confession (1561—63), which was influenced in some 
degree by the English Articles, treats of the Canon at 
some length. ‘We embrace, it is said, ‘Holy Scrip- 
‘ture in those two volumes of the Old and New Testa- 
‘ment, which are called the Canonical Books, about 
‘which there is no controversy*’ Then follows a list 
of the Hebrew Canon and of the books of the New 
Testament, as we receive them. ‘These books alone,’ 
the next article continues, ‘we receive as sacred and 
‘Canonical, on which our faith can rest, by which it can 
‘be confirmed and established. And we believe all those 
‘things which are contained in them, and that not so 
‘much because the Church receives and approves them 
‘as Canonical, as because the Holy Spirit witnesses to 
‘our consciences that they emanated from God ; and on 
‘this account also that they themselves sufficiently wit- 
‘ness to and of themselves approve this their proper 
‘authority...’ ‘Moreover we lay down a difference be- 
‘tween these sacred books and those which men call 
‘Apocryphal, inasmuch as the Church can read the 
‘Apocryphal books, and take out proof from them so 
‘far as they agree with the Canonical books; but their 
‘authority and certainty is by no means such that any 
‘dogma of Christian faith or religion can certainly be 
‘established from their testimony...And therefore with 
‘these divine Scriptures and this truth of God no other 


i Niemeyer, pp. 105, 115. + Art. 3—4, pp. 361—3. Altered 
2 Ib. p. 159. afterwards to ‘there never was any 
BE7OC Dao: ‘controversy.’ 
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‘human writings however holy, no custom, nor multi- 
‘tude, nor antiquity, nor prescription of time, nor suc- 
‘cession of persons, nor any councils, no decrees or sta- 
“tutes of men in fine, are to be compared, inasmuch as 
‘the truth of God excels all things.’ Statements to the 
same general effect, with some verbal agreements, are 
found in the Articles of the French reformed Church of 
| 1561'; but there is this significant difference, that the 
| Epistle to the Hebrews is placed in the French catalogue 
apart from the Epistles of St Paul. The Westminster 
Assembly, which first met in 1643, followed the same 
method in dealing with Scripture, and the words of their 
Confession may be taken as an exact and mature expres- 
sion of the feelings of the Calvinistic Churches on the 
subject of the Bible. 

‘Art.i. ...It pleased the Lord at sundry times and 
‘in divers manners to reveal Himself and to declare His 
‘will unto His Church; and...to commit the same 
‘wholly unto writing; which maketh the Holy Scripture 
‘to be most necessary; those former ways of God's re- 
‘yealing His will unto His people being now ceased. 

‘ii, Under the name of Holy Scripture, or the Word 
‘of God written, are now contained all the books of the 
‘Old and New Testament, which are these: 

‘Of the Old Testament, Gevesis...Malacht. 

‘Of the New Testament, The Gospel according to 
Matthew...The Revelation of Fohn. 

‘ All which are given by inspiration of God to be the 
‘rule of faith and life. 

‘iii, The books commonly called Apocrypha, not 
‘being of Divine inspiration, are no part of the Canon of 
‘Scripture; and therefore are of no authority in the 


1 Niemeyer, p- 311- 
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Swiss Decla- 
ration of 
1675. 


‘Church of God, nor to be any otherwise approved or 
‘made use of than other human writings. 

‘iv. The authority of the Holy Scripture, for which 
‘it ought to be believed and obeyed, dependeth not upon 
‘the testimony of any man or Church; but wholly upon 
‘God (who is truth itself) the Author thereof; and there- 
‘fore it is to be received because it is the Word of God. 

‘y. We may be moved and induced by the testi- 
‘mony of the Church to an high and reverent esteem of 
‘the Holy Scripture...yet notwithstanding our full per- 
‘suasion and assurance of the infallible truth and Divine 
‘authority thereof is from the inward work of the Holy 
‘Spirit bearing witness by and with the Word in our 
‘hearts.’ 

The controversies on the text of the Bible, which 
form a painful episode in the ecclesiastical annals of the 
seventeenth century, added yet severer precision to defi- 
nitions like these, which seem sufficiently stringent. The 
most exact and rigid declaration of the Inspiration of 
the Bible which is found in any public Confession of 
Faith was drawn up in the Swiss Declaration of 1675, 
which forms a characteristic close to this division of our 
history’. ‘Almighty God, thus the articles commence, 
‘not only provided that His Word, which is a power to 
‘every one who believes, should be committed to writing 
‘through Moses, the Prophets, and Apostles, but also has 
‘watched over it with a fatherly care up to the present 
‘time, and guarded lest it might be corrupted by the 
‘craft of Satan or any fraud of man...’ Thus the ‘ He- 
‘brew volume of the Old Testament, which we have 
‘received from the tradition of the Jewish Church, to 
‘which formerly the oracles of God were committed, 


|‘and retain at the present day, both in its consonants 
: 1 Niemeyer, p. 730. 


I.] GROTIUS. 


‘and in its vowels,—the points themselves, or at least 
‘the force of the points,—and both in its substance and 
‘‘in its words is divinely inspired, so that together with 
‘the volume of the New Testament it is the single and 
‘uncorrupted Rule of our faith and life, by whose stand- 
‘ard, as by a touchstone, all Versions which exist, 
‘whether Eastern or Western, must be tried, and wher- 


‘ever they vary be made conformable to it.’ 


§ 4. The Arminian School. 


Yet such doctrines as these were not promulgated 
without opposition. Historical criticism was universally 
subordinate to doctrinal controversy, but still at times it 
made itself felt. In this respect the influence of the Ar- 
minian School upon the study of Holy Scripture was too 
great to be neglected in any account of the history of the 
Canon. The principles which were embodied in their 
teaching belonged to the dawn of the Reformation, 
though they only found adequate expression at a later 
time. Grotius (de Groot) may be taken as their repre- 
sentative, and no one can have used his Azmnotations 
without feeling that his power of interpreting Scripture, 
though practically marred by many faults, was yet in 
several respects far superior to that of his contempo- 
raries. His Commentary includes notes on the Old Testa- 
ment, the Apocrypha, and the New Testament. On 
the Antilegomena of the New Testament he speaks in 
detail: ‘It is most obvious, he says, ‘that the Zjzstle 
‘40 the Hebrews was not written by St Paul, from the 
‘ difference in style between this Epistle and the Epistles 
‘of St Paul;’ and he then points out various reasons 
which lead him to attribute it to St Luke. ‘Those who 
‘have rejected the Lpzstle of ¥ames...had reasons, but 

(B. KK 
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‘not good reasons, for they saw that it was opposed to 
‘their views: This I remarked, that all might see how 
‘perilous it is to recede from the general agreement of 
‘the Church.” ‘I believe, he says, ‘that the original 
‘title of 2 Peter was the Epistle of Simeon,’ ze. of the 
successor of James in the bishopric of Jerusalem ; ‘and 
‘that the present Epistle was made up of two epistles 
‘by this primitive bishop, of which the second begins at 
‘the third chapter. ‘Many of the ancients, he writes, 
‘believed that 2 and 3 Fohkn were not the works of the 
‘Apostle, with whom Eusebius and Jerome do not dis- 
‘agree; and there are weighty arguments in favour of 
‘that opinion.” ‘I am wholly led to believe that the 
‘Epistle of Fude was the work of Judas a bishop of 
‘Jerusalem in the time of Hadrian.’ On the contrary, 
he maintains that the Apocalypse is a genuine work of 
the Apostle. ‘Those early writers believed that it was 
‘a work of the Apostle John, who justly claim our cre- 
‘dence.’ ‘I believe however that it was kept in the care 
‘of the Presbyter John, a disciple of the Afostle, and 
‘that therefore it came to pass that it was supposed by 
‘some to be his work,’ 


§ 5. Zhe English Church. 


The history of the Canon in England is clearly re- 
flected in the history of the English translations of the 
Bible. The work which was begun by Alfric and Wycliffe 
was brought to a worthy completion in the reign of 
Henry VIII. and his successors ; and the various Bibles 
which were issued exhibit in details of classification and 
order the changes of feeling which arose with regard to 
the Apocrypha of the Old and the Axtilegomena of the 
New Testament. 
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The first edition of the New Testament which was 
printed in English was that of WILLIAM TYNDALE. 
This probably was completed at Worms in 1525 in two 
forms, quarto and octavo. A single copy including Matt. 
i—xxii. 12 is all that remains of the quarto edition, but 
this contains after the Prologue a list of the books 
of the New Testament identical with that of Luther. 
Twenty-three books (Matthew—3 John) are numbered. 
The Epistle to the Hebrews, Fames, Fude, and the Ajpoca- 
lypse, are placed together at the end without numbers. 
The second Epistle of St Peter and 2 and 3 Yohn on the 
other hand are placed with 1 Peter and 1 Fohn. The 
octavo edition of the same date, of which the text has 
been preserved entire, gives the books in the same order. 
In the revised edition of 1534, Tyndale added Prologues 
to the several books in which he notices the same doubts 
which Luther noticed, except that he is silent on the 
Apocalypse, though he decides generally in favour of the 
authority of the disputed books. ‘Whether [the Zfzstle 
‘to the Hebrews] were Paul’s or no I say not, but per- 
‘mit it to other men’s judgments; neither think I it to 
‘be an article of any man’s faith, but that a man may 
‘doubt of the author?’ ‘But in spite of these doubts 
‘this Epistle ought no more to be refused for a holy, 
‘godly, and catholic, than the other authentic Scrip- 
‘tures’? ‘Though [the Zpzstle of St Fames| were refused 
‘in old time, and denied of many to be the Epistle of a 
‘very Apostle, and though also it lay not the foundation 
‘of the faith of Christ...methinketh it ought of right to 
‘be taken for Holy Scripture®’ ‘As for the Epistle of 
‘ ¥ydas, though men have and yet do doubt of the author 
‘J see not but that it ought to have the authority of 
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‘Holy Scripture’’? In his Prologues to 2 Peter and 2 
and 3 Fohu (like Luther) he does not refer to any doubts 
as to the Canonicity of the Epistles*. 

The subsequent cditions of the English Bible up to 
the Authorized Edition of 1611 offer no points of special 
interest with regard to the history of the Canon of the 
New Testament*. In the Genevan Bible alone notice 
is taken in the preface to the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of the doubts as to whether St Paul wrote it (‘as it is 
‘not like’), but no reference is made to the doubts as 
to the authority of the other disputed books. 

Practically the English Canon of the New Testament 
was settled by usage. The authoritative teaching of the 
Church of England in the Articles is not removed beyond 
all question. In the Articles of 1552 it was affirmed 
that ‘Holy Scripture containeth all things necessary to 
‘salvation, but nothing was then said of the books in- 
cluded under that title. In the Elizabethan Articles of 
1562 and 1571 a definition was added: ‘In the name 
‘of Holy Scripture we do understand those Canonical 
‘books of the Old and New Testament of whose autho- 
‘rity was never any doubt in the Church.’ Then follows 
a statement ‘Of the names and number of the Canonical 
‘books,’ in which the books of the Old Testament are 
enumerated at length. A list of the Old Testament 
Apocrypha is given next, imperfect in the Latin, but 
complete in the English; and at the end it is said: 
‘all the books of the New Testament, as they are com- 
‘monly received, we do receive and account them for 
‘Canonical ;’ but no list is given*. A strict interpreta- 


5 70.531. Apocrypha are given in the Bible in 
2 For the general relation of Tyn- the Church, pp. 282 ff. 
dale’s Prologues to Luther’s see Hzs- 4 Hardwick, Hist. of the Articles, 
tory of the Enghsh Bible, pp. 152 ff. App. I. p. 275. The Latin text 
| * The changes with regard to the (1562) only notices the Apocryphal 


_ the foreign Confessions contain any list of the books of 
Scripture, but also in the Westminster Confession and 


complete explanation of the omission of a catalogue that 
the Articles were framed with a special reference to the 
Church of Rome, with which the Church of England 
| had no controversy as to the New Testament; for the 
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tion of the language of the Article thus leaves a differ- 
ence between Canonical books and such Canonical books 
as have never been doubted in the Church’. 


Chap. iii. 


Nor is ita 


Catalogue of the New Testament books is given, not 
only in the French and Belgian Articles, which alone of 


in the Irish Articles’. 

But whatever may be the explanation of this ambi- 
guity,- even if we admit that the framers of our Articles 
were willing to allow a certain freedom of opinion on a 
question which was left undecided, not only by the Lu- 
theran, but by many Calvinistic Churches,—there can be 
no doubt as to the general reception of all the books 
of the New Testament as they now stand by our chief 
Reformers. Tyndale in his Prologues notices the doubts 
as to the Apostolical authority of the Epistles of St 
Jude and St James and of the Epistle to the Hebrews ; 
but he adds that ‘he sees no reason why they should 
‘not be accounted parts of Holy Scripture®’ Bishop 
Jewel rebuts Stapleton’s charge that he rejected the 
Epistle of St James on the authority of Calvin‘. Bul- 
linger’s Decades contain a list of all the books of the 
New Testament in the ‘roll of the Divine Scriptures*’ 


The opinions 
of the Eng- 
lish Re- 
Sormers. 


TYNDALE. 


JEWEL. 


BULLINGER. 


books, without distinguishing the I. 1 ff.; Hardwick, 2d. App. VI. 


Apocryphal additions to Esther, 
Daniel, and Jeremiah. 

1 Some light may be perhaps 
thrown upon this strange ambiguity, 
which, as far as I know, is not no- 
ticed in any history of the Articles. 

2 Confes. Fid. Cap. 1.5 Niemeyer, 


8 He makes no preface to the 
Apocalypse. 

4 Jewel, Defence of Apology, Pt. 
Migub ous 

5 Bullinger, 
Park. Soc.). 


Decades, i. p. 54 (ed. 
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Whitaker affirms that our Church receives ‘the same — 
‘books of the New Testament and those only, as were 


‘enumerated at the Council of Trent;’ though he notices 
the doubts of the Lutherans and of Caietan in particular 
as to the seven Antilegomena’. Fulke again in his an- 
swer to Martin states that the Holy Scriptures according 
to the acknowledgment of the English Church are ‘all 
‘and every one of equal credit and authority, as being 
all inspired of God’...’ But it is useless to multiply 
quotations, for I am not aware that the judgment ot the 
English Church as expressed by her theologians has 
ever varied as to the Canonical authority of any of the 
books of the New Testament. If she left her sons at 
liberty to test the worth of their inheritance, they have 
learnt to value more highly what they have proved 
more fully. The same Apostolic books as gave life and 
strength to the early Churches quicken our own. And 
they are recognised in the same way, by familiar and 
reverent use, and not by any formal decree. 


Conclusion. 


Little now remains to be added on a retrospect: of 
the history of the Canon. That whole history is itself a 
striking lesson in the character and conduct of the Pro- 
vidential government of the Church. The recognition of 
the Apostolic writings as authoritative and complete was 
partial and progressive, like the formalizing of doctrine, 
and the settling of ecclesiastical order. But each succes- 
sive step was virtually implied in that which preceded ; 
and the principle by which they were all directed was 
acknowledged from the first. 


1 Whitaker, Disp. on Scripture, 2 Fulke, Defence of the Transla- 
c. xvi. p. tog (ed. Park. Soc.). tion of the Bible, p. 8 (ed. Park. Soc.), 
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Thus it is that it is impossible to point to any period 
as marking the date at which our present Canon was 
determined. When it first appears, it is presented not 
as a novelty but as an ancient tradition. Its limits 
were fixed in the earliest times by use rather than by 
‘criticism; and this use itself was based on immediate 
knowledge. 

_ For it is of the utmost importance to remember that 
‘the Canon was never referred in the first ages to the 
‘authority of Fathers or Councils. The appeal was made 
not to the judgment of men but to that of Churches, and 
of those particularly which were most nearly interested 
in the genuineness of separate writings. And thus it is 
found that while all the Canonical books are supported 
by the concurrent testimony of all, or at least of many 
Churches, no more than isolated opinions of private men 
can be brought forward in support of the authority of 
any other writings. For the New Testament Apocrypha 
cam hold a place by the side of the Apostolic books only 
so long as our view is limited to a narrow range: a com- 
prehensive survey of their general relations shews the 
real interval by which they are separated. 

And this holds true even of those books which are 
exposed to the most serious doubts. The Canonicity of 
the second Epistle of St Peter, which on purely historical 
grounds cannot be pronounced certainly authentic, is 
yet supported by evidence incomparably more weighty 
than can be alleged in favour of that of the Epistle 
of Barnabas, or of the Shepherd. of Hermas, the best 
attested of Apocryphal writings. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that in the fourth century numerous sources of 
information were still open to which we can no longer 
have recourse. And how important these may have 
been for the history of the Canon can be rightly esti- 
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mated by the results which have followed from some 
recent discoveries, which have tended without excep- 
tion to remove specious difficulties and to confirm the 
traditional judgments of the Church. 

But though external evidence is the proper proof 
both of the authenticity and authority of the New 
Testament, it is supported by powerful internal testi- 
mony drawn from the relations of the books to one 
another and to the early developments of Christian doc- 
trine. Subjective criticism when used as an independent 
guide is always uncertain, and often treacherous; but 
when it is confined to the interpretation and comparison 
of historic data, it confirms as well as illustrates. And 
no one perhaps can read the New Testament as a 
whole, even in the pursuit of some particular investi- 
gation, without gaining a conviction of its unity not 
less real because it cannot be expressed or transferred. 
But while this must be matter of personal experience, 
the connexion of the Apostolic writings with the cha- 
racteristic forms of early doctrine is clearer and more 
tangible. Something has been said already on this sub- 
jeet, and it offers a wide field for future investigation. 
For the New Testament is not only a complete spring 
of Christian truth; it is also a perfect key to the history 
of the Christian Church. 

To the last however it will be impossible to close up 
every avenue of doubt, and the Canon, like all else that 
has a moral value, can be determined only with practical 
and not with demonstrative certainty. But to estimate 
the comparative value of this proof, let any one con- 
trast the evidence on which we receive the writings of 
St Paul or St John with that which we regard as satis- 
factory in the case of the letters of Cicero or Pliny. The 
result is as striking as it is for the most part unnoticed. 
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Yet the record of divine Revelation when committed to | Conclusion. 
human care is not, at least apparently, exempted from ae 
the accidents and caprices which affect the transmission 
of ordinary books. And if the evidence by which its 
authenticity is supported is more complete, more varied, 
'more continuous, than can be brought forward for any 

other book, it is because it appeals with universal power 
to the conscience of mankind: because the Church which 
| under the influence of the Spirit first recognised in it the 

law of its constitution has never failed to seek in it fresh 
- guidance and strength. 


KaVvoV. 
x, Literally, 


2. Metapho- 
rically. 


APPENDIX A. 
ON THE HISTORY OF THE WORD KANQN?. 


HE original meaning of xavwy (connected with 13?, cary, 

xavva, canna [canalis, channel |, cane, cannon) is a straight 

rod, as a ruler, or rarely the beam of a balance; and this with 

the secondary notion either (1) of keeping anything straight, as 

the rods of a shield, or the rod (diciatorium) used in weaving ; 

or (2) of testing straightness, as a carpenters rule, and even 
improperly a plusmbline. 

From the sense of literal measurement naturally followed 
the metaphorical use of xavwv (like regula, norma, rule) to 
express that which serves to measure or determine anything ; 
whether in Ethics, as the good man (Ar. Z7f. JVic. 111. 4, 5) ; 
or in Art, as the Doryphorus of Polycletus (6 xavwv); or in 
Language, as the ‘Canons’ of Grammar’. 

With a slight variation in meaning, great epochs which 
served as landmarks of history, were called xavoves xpovixot - 
and xavwv was used for a summary account of the contents of 
a work—the rule, as it were, by which its composition was 
determined®. 

One instance of the metaphorical use of the word requires 
special notice. The Alexandrine grammarians spoke of the 
classic Greek authors, as a whole, as 6 xavwv, the absolute 
standard of pure language, the perfect model of composition’. 


1 Credner has investigated the % Cf. Credner, p- to To this 
early meanings of the word at con- sense must be referred the Paschal 
siderable length, but I cannot ac- Canons of various authors, and the 
cept all his conclusions (Zur Gesch. Eusebian Canons of the New Testa- 
ad, K. 3—68). ment. 

* References for all these mean- 4 Redepenning, Origines, 1. 12. 
ings are given in the Lexicons. 
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By a common transition in the history of words, xavev as 
that which measures was afterwards used for that which is so 
measured. ‘Thus a certain place at Olympia was called xavuy, 
and in late Greek xavv (canon) was used for a fixed tax, as 


_of corn’. So also in Music, a canon is a composition in which 
a given melody is the model on which all the parts are strictly 


formed. 

So far we have traced the common use of xavwy, and 
at first sight the application of the word to the collection of 
classic authors seems to offer a complete explanation of its use 
in relation to: Holy Scripture; but the ecclesiastical history of 
the word lends no support to such an hypothesis. ‘The word 
occurs in its literal sense in Judith xiii. 6 (LXX.) for the rod at 
the head of a couch; and again in Job xxxvill. 5 (Aq.) for 
a measuring line (12, orapriov, LXX. dinea, Vulg.)’. 

In the New Testament it is used in two passages of St 
Paul’s Epistles. In one (Gal. vi. 16, doo TG Kavove (vega, 
Vulg.) todrw oroixncovar) the abstract idea of the Christian 
rule of faith is connected by the verb with the primary notion 
of an outward measure. In the second (gaC Ot Xt 3=—1G; 
Kata 70 pérpov Tod Kavovos (regula, Vulg.), KATO TOV KAVOVA nLOV, 
év ddXotpiy kavévt) the transition from an active to a passive 
sense is very clearly marked. 

In later Christian writers the metaphorical use of xavwv 
is very frequent, both in a general sense (Clem. R. ad Corinth. 
i, 0 Kavav THS VroTayys’ C. 7; 6 edkAens Kal cepvos THS aylas 
KAjoews Kavev); and also in reference to a definite rule (d. c. 
AI, 6 wpiopévos THS ecroupyias Kava"). One use of the word 
however rose into peculiar prominence, and is of great im- 
portance with regard to the history of Holy Scripture. He- 
gesippus (cf. pp. 202 sqq-), according to the narration of 
Eusebius, spoke of those who tried to corrupt the ‘sound rule 


1 Cf, Forcellinus and Du Cange, and véuos. Credner, ss. 11 iz: 
s. v- Canon. 3 Credner (s. 15) thinks that the 


2 The word is used by Philo in word even here describes an ideal 
connexion with mapdyye\ua, pos, standard. 
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(a) Asa Rule 
zn the widest 
sense. 


(B) The Rule 
of Truth, 
whether 
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Abstract, or 


Concrete 
(the Creed). 


‘(rov vyij Kavova) of the saving proclamation ;’ and whether the 
words be exactly quoted or not, they are fully supported by 
the authority of subsequent writers’. The early fathers, from 
the time of Ireneus, continually appeal to the Mule of 
Christian teaching,—variously modified in the different phrases 
the Rule of the Church, the Rule of Truth, the Rule of Faith*,— 
in their controversy with heretics; and from the first, as it 
seems, it was regarded in a double form. At one time it is an 
abstract ideal standard, handed down to successive genera- 
tions, the inner law, as it were, which regulated the growth 
and action of the Church, felt rather than expressed, realised 
rather than defined. At another time it is a concrete form, 
a set creed, embodying the great principles which characterised 


1 Inthe Clementine Homilies the 
word xavwy is of frequent occurrence. 
Thus the principle of a duality in 
nature and Revelation ‘is described 
as 6 Néyos ToD mrpopyrikod Kavédvos, 6 
kavav THs ovgvytas (Hone. 11. 15, 18, 
33). In like manner mention is 
made of the ‘ Rule of the Church’ 
and of the ‘ Rule of Truth;’ and it 
was by this Rule that apparent dis- 
crepancies of Scripture were to be 
reconciled, by this that the unity of 
the Jewish nation was preserved 
(Clem. ad Fac. 2 19 ; Petr. ad Fac. 
3; Petr. ad Fac. 1). Cf. Credner, 
ss. 17 ff. 

2 Each of these, three phrases 
possesses a peculiar meaning corre- 
sponding to the notions of the 
Church, the Truth, the Faith. 

i. ‘O kavdv ris éxkAnolas ex- 
presses that Rule or governing prin- 
ciple by which the Church of God 
in its widest sense is truly held to- 
gether, and yet gradually unfolded 
in the different stages of its growth. 
In early Christian writers it specially 
described that which was the com- 
mon ground of the Old and New 
Testaments. Cf. Clem, Alex. Stvom. 
vil. 16. 105; Orig. de Princ. Iv. 9. 
But it is no less applied to the pe- 
culiar Rule and order of the Chris- 
tian Church ; yet still to that Rule 


as being one, and not as made up of 
many rules. Cf. Corn. ap. Euseb. 
HT. E. v1. 43- Soalso we find cavayv 
éxkAnowacrixds in Synod. Ant. ap. 
Routh, Rell. 1. 291; Concil. Nie. 
Can. 2, 6, G&c. And as applied to 
details, 6 xayav in Conc. Neocas. Can. 
14. Cf. Routh, rv. 208. Yet cf. Syn. 
Azt. ap. Routh, II. 505. 

li. “O xavew ris adnOelas. As 
the Rule of the Church regarded the 
outward embodiment of divine teach- 
ing in a society, so the Rule of Truth 
had reference to the informing life 
by which it is inspired. Clem. Alex. 
vil. 16. For the Christian this Rule 
was the expression of the funda- 
mental articles of his creed. Cf. 
Iren. c. Her. 1. 9. 43 22. 13 Novat. 
de Trin. 21; Firm. Zp. (Cypr.) 
LXXV. 

iii. ‘O Kxavdv ris mlorews. The 
Rule of Truth, when viewed in this 
concrete form, became the Rule of 
Faith. The phrase first occurs in 
the letter of Polycrates (Euseb. 
#. E. Vv. 24), and repeatedly in Ter- 
tullian (e.g. de Vel. Virg. 1). 

Credner has discussed these va- 
rious phrases with his usual care 
and research ; but it is surprising to 
find a scholar speaking repeatedly 
of 6 Kavay éxxdnovacrixbs (a. a. O. 
ss. 20—58). 
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the doctrine and practice of the Catholic Church. Thus 
Clement speaks of the ‘Ecclesiastical Canon’ as consisting in 
_the ‘harmonious concord of the Law and the Prophets with the 
| ‘dispensation (Sia67xy) given to men at the presence of the 
‘Lord among them’.’ In other words, the Rule which deter- 


unity by which its several parts were bound together, ‘in virtue 
‘of the appropriate dispensations [granted at successive pe- 
‘riods], or rather in virtue of one dispensation adapted to the 
‘wants of different times®.’ But this principle of unity found 
a clear expression ‘in the one unchangeable rule of faith®,’ the 
Apostolic enunciation of the great facts of the Incarnation, in 
which all earlier Revelations and later hopes found their expla- 
nation and fulfilment. 

At the beginning of the fourth century the word received a 
still more definite and restricted meaning, without losing the 
original idea involved in it. The standard of revealed truth 
was the measure of practice no less than of belief; and 
Synodical decisions were regarded in detail as ‘Canons’ 
Christian action’. In particular the sum of such decisions 
affecting those specially devoted to the ministry in holy things 
was the ‘Rule’ by which they were bound; and they were 
described simply as ‘those included in ar belonging to the 
‘Rule,’ just as we now speak of ‘ordination’ and ‘orders’.’ 


125: pévous mpd KaraBor7s Kdopov eyvaKws. 


1 Clem. Alex. Strom. VI. 15. 3 Tertull. de Vel. Vi 
B ertull. de Vel. wrg. I. 


kavew éxkdnovacTikds 4 ouvwdla kat 


mined the progress of the Church was seen in that principle of 


of 


h ouppwria vopouv te Kal a popnt Gv 
TH KaTa Thy Tod Kuplov mapovolay 
mapaddouevy diayKy. Cf. p. 204, 


Nn. 4- 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom. VII. 17. 107: 
card Te oy vrbcracw Kara Te énl- 
vouuy kara Te apxhv Kad re eLoxivy 
povyv eval paper Thy dpxatay Kal 
Kaborxhy éxkdnolav, els évorntra ml- 
crews muds Kara Tas oixelas SuaOnKas, 
paGdrov 6¢ Kara THY SiadhKny Thy wlav 
Suapbpors Tots xpdvas, €vds (rod Bed) 
7G Bovdretpare dv’ évds (rod kvplov), 
suvdyousay Tods 767 KarareTayé- 
vous, obs mpowpirev 0 Oeds dixalous €oo- 


4 The ordinances of Gregory of 
Neo-Czesarea (c. 262 A.D.) and those 
of Peter of Alexandria (c. 306 A.D.), 
taken from his work rep! peravolas 
(Routh, Rell. Sacr. 11. 256 ff.; Iv. 
23 ff.), are called ‘ Canons,’ but it is 
probable that the title was given to 
them at a later time. The first 
Council which gave the name of 
Canons to its decrees was that of 
Antioch (341 A-D.): in the earlier 
Councils they were called doyuara 
or épo. Cf. Credner, p. 51 2. 

5 The earliest instance of this use 
of the word with which I am ac- 
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(y) The Rule 
of Discipline. 
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(8) Canon in | assumed a 


a passive 
sense. 


ii, As apf- 
plied to Holy 
Scripture. 
The deriva- 
tives of 
Kavey were 
used 
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There was a further stage in the history of the word when it 


definitely passive meaning, as when applied to the 


fixed Psalms appointed for festivals, or to the ‘Canon,’ the in- 
variable element of the Roman Liturgy, in the course of which 
the dead were commemorated or ‘ canonized'.’ 

Hitherto no instance of the application of the word xavwv 
to the Holy Scriptures has been noticed, and the earliest with 
which I am acquainted occurs in Athanasius; but the deriva- 
tives xavovixds, kavovifw occur in Origen’, though these words 


quainted occurs in the Nicene de- 
crees: Can. 16: mwpecBirepo 7 did- 
kovor 7 dws ev TE Kavodve €eTagomevor. 
Can. 17: ool év T@ Kavere éfeTafo- 
pevow. Can. 19:... rept TOv diaKxoviooay 
kal ddws TOv ev TSE xavodve (al. KANpw) 
éferafouévww. Cf. Conc. Ant. Can. 
6: 6 adrds dé dpos émt Naikdy xal 
mpecBurépwr Kat dvaxdvwr Kal way- 
Twy Tov év TH Kavove (al. Ev TO KAr- 
pw) xatadeyouévwv. Conc. Chale. 2: 
7} d\ws Twa Tod Kavevos. But this 
kavay must not be confounded with 
the xard\oyos though the same per- 
sons might be described as év 7@ 
karadoyw and év ro xavdv. Thus 
the two are joined in Conc. Trudi. 
5: pnodels rav év leparix@ Karaddyp 
Tov &v 7@ xavow...Again in Cone. 
Tol. W1. 5: qui vero sub canone ec- 
clesiastico jacuerint... Athanas. (?) de 
Virgin. 1. p. 1052: oval wap0éry TH 
Bh oven Urd Kavova. Cf. Conc. Ant. 
1. The word xavovixol first occurs 
in Cyril. (Catech. Pref. 3, cf. Conc. 
Laod. 15; Conc. Constant. 1. 6), 
and is found frequently in later wri- 
ters. Du Cange (s. v.) quotes a 
passage which illustrates very well 
the origin of the word : Canonici se- 
cundum canones—an earlier writer 
would have said canonem—regulares 
secundum regulam vivant. 

Bingham (d4ztig. 1. 5, 10) and 
Credner (p. 56), though with hesita- 
tion, identify the xayéy and the xa- 
Tddoyos, but the passages quoted 
are I think conclusive against the 
identification. 


1 Cf. Suicer, s. v. 

The interchange of xavouxds and 
xaodcxds, not only in the title of the 
seven Catholic Epistles but else- 
where, is a singular proof of the sup- 
posed universality of an authorita- 
tive judgment of the Church. Cf. 
Euseb. HZ. 111. 5; Conc. Carthag. 
XxIv. (Int. Gr.). 

There is a curious account of xa- 
vov.xy} —the mathematical basis of 
music—in Aulus Gellius, W. A. XVI. 
18; and in other Roman scientific 
writers the word canonicus is used 
to express that which is determined 
by definite rules, as the phenomena 
of the heavens. Cf. August. de 
Civ. Det, U1. 15. 1, and Forcellinus, 
S. Vv. 

2 Orig. de Princ. IV. 33: in Scrip- 
turis Canonicis nusquam ad praesens 
invenimus. Id. Prol. in Cantic. sf: 
Illud tamen palam est multa vel ab 
apostolis vel ab evangelistis exempla 
esse prolata et Novo Testamento in- 
serta, que in his Scripturis quas 
Canonicas habemus, nunquam legi- 
mus, in apocryphis tamen inveniun- 
tur et evidenter ex ipsis ostenduntur 
assumpta. Id. Comm. in Matt.§117: 
In nullo vegudari libro hoc positum 
invenitur. Id. Comm. in Matt. § 28: 
Nec enim scimus in libris canoniza- 
tis historiam de Janne et Jambre 
resistentibus Mosi. Just before Ru- 
finus says: Fertur ergo in Scripturis 
non manifestis (i.e. apocryphis, as 
he elsewhere translates the word). 
The phrase (Prol. in Cantic. s.f.) cum 
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before the 
word itself, 


id not come into common use till the beginning of the fourth 
entury. In the interval Diocletian had attempted to destroy 
he ‘Scriptures of the Christian Law ;’ and as far as his efforts 
tended to make a more complete separation of authoritative 
from unauthoritative books, they were likely to fix upon the 
former a popular and simple title. Yet even after the per- 
secution of Diocletian the word Canonical was not universally 
L-urrent. Eusebius I believe nowhere applies it to the Holy 
eeeures) and its reappearance in the writings of Athanasius 
-eems to shew that it was originally employed in the school of 
‘Alexandria, and thence passed into the general dialect of the 
‘Church. 

The original meaning of the whole class of words, Canonzcal, 
\Canonize, Canon, in reference to the Scriptures is necessarily to 
tbe sought in that of the word first used. But xavovixds, like 
xavev, was employed both in an active and in a passive sense. 
i Letters which contained rules, and letters composed according 
Ito rule, were alike called Canonical’; and so the name may 
Ihave been given to the Apostolic writings either as containing 
tthe standard of doctrine or as ratified by the decision of the 
‘Church. Popular opinion favours the first interpretation”: 
{the prevalent usage of the word however is decidedly in 
favour of the second. Thus the Latin equivalent of xavovixds, 


but not com- 
monly till 
after the per- 
secution of 
Diocletian. 


(a) kavoviKes. 


Sacr. Wt. 256 ff.). On the ittere 
formate or canonice, cf. Bingham, 
II. 4, 5- 

2"Even Credner has sanctioned 
this view: ‘The Scriptures of the 


neque apud Hebreeos...amplius /a- 
beatur in Canone, is probably only a 
rendering of kavovlfouar. 

Since these words are found in 
works which survive only in the 


| Latin version, they have been sus- 
pected by Redepenning (Origimes, 1. 
| 239) to be due to Rufinus, and not 
| to Origen. Credner follows Rede- 
| penning without reserve. But I can 
see no ground for the suspicion. 
The fact that in one place we have 
regularis and in another canonicus 
to express the same idea marks an 
exact translation. 

1 The canonical letter of Gregory 
of Czesarea (c. 262 A.D.) is an in: 
stance of the first kind (Routh, 7e//. 


“ Canon (ypapat xavovos) are,’ he says, 
‘the Scriptures of the Law: those 
‘writings are canonical which obtain 
‘the force of Law: those writings are 
‘ canonized which are included among 
‘them’ (p. 67). Credner does not 
quote any instance of the phrase 
ypapal kavévos, nor do I know one; 
but he supports his view by refer- 
ence to the words scripture Jegis in 
the Acts of Felix (cf. p. 409), and to 
littere fidei in Tertullian de Preser. 


14. 
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(B) kavovigw. 


(y) Kavoiv. 
The first use 
of this word. 


ON THE HISTORY OF THE WORD KANON. 


regularis, points to a passive sense, even though the analogy 
be imperfect. Ecclesiastics again of every grade were called 
Canonici, as bound by a common rule; and in later times we 
commonly read of canonical obedience, a canonical allowance, 
and canonical hours of prayer. 

The application of xavovif~w (BiBdia Kxavovilopeva, KeKavovt- 
opéva, axavovicra) to the Holy Scriptures confirms the belief 
that they were called canonical in a passive sense. In classical 
Greek the word means to measure or form according to a fixed 
standard’. As in similar terms, the notion of approval was 
added to that of trial; and those writings might fitly be said 
to be canonized which were ratified by an authoritative rule. 
Thus Origen says that ‘no one should use for the proof of doc- 
‘trine books not included among the canonized Scriptures*.’ 
Athanasius again speaks of ‘books which are canonized (xavovt- 
‘Coueva) and have been handed down’ from former time*. The 
Canon of [Laodicea] forbade the public reading of ‘books 
‘which had not been canonized (axavovwra).’ And at a later 
time we read ‘of books used in the Church and which have 
‘been canonized *.’ 

The clearest instance in early times of the application of 
the word xavwv to the Scriptures occurs at the end of the enu- 
meration of the books of the Old and New Testaments com- 
monly attributed to Amphilochius. ‘This,’ he says, ‘would 
‘be the most unerring Canon of the Inspired Scriptures.’ The 
measure, that is, by which the contents of the Bible might be 


1 Cf. Arist. Bth. Mic. 11. 3. 8, ka- 
vovigouey 5 kal Tas mpdies.., Hdovp 
kal NUwy. In later times the word 
was used to express regular gram- 
matical inflexion. Schol. ad Hom. 
Odyss, 1X. 347: Td 6 TH wobev Ka- 
vovigerat; A very striking instance 
of the use of the word in this sense, 
as applied to the substance of Apo- 
stolic teaching, is found in the Let- 
ter of Ptolemzeus to Flora: waéjon 
Oeod Hidovros e&fs Kal Thy rovrov [Tod 
dyabod] apxnv re kat yévvnow aétov- 


bevy «THs GmrocroNKhs mapaddcews 
av é€x dSiadoxhs Kal huets maperrnga- 
wev, wera kal Tod Kavovica: mavTas 
tods oyous TH TOD Gwrhpos didacKa- 
Neg (£pist. Ptolem. ap. Epiph. Her. 
XXXIII. 7). 

2 Orig. Comm. in Matt. § 28: 
Nemo uti debet ad confirmationem 
dogmatum libris qui sunt extra ca- 
nonizatas scripturas. 

3 Athan. Zp. Fest. App. D. The 
same phrase occurs in Leontius. 

4 Niceph. Stichometria, App. D. 


Ee 
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ried, and so approximately an index or catalogue of its con- 
tituent books’. But the use of the word was not confined 
ithin these limits. It was natural that the rule of written, 
o less than of traditional teaching, should be regarded in 
a concrete form. The ideas of the New Testament and of the 
‘Creed grew out of the same circumstances and were fixed by 
ithe same authority. Thus Athanasius and later writers speak of 
books ‘ without the Canon,’ where the Canon is no longer the 
measure of Scripture, but Scripture itself as fixed and measured, 
ithe definite collection of books received by the Church as au- 
{thoritative. In this sense the word soon found general accept- 
ance. The Canon was the measured field of the theologian, 
:marked out like that of the athlete or of the Apostle by ade- 
(quate authority. 

But though this was, as I believe, the true meaning of the 
word, instances are not wanting in which the Scriptures are 
«called a Rule, as being in themselves the measure of Christian 
{truth ; for they possess an inherent authority though it was 
ineedful that they should be ratified by an outward sanction. 
_At the beginning of the fifth century Isidore of Pelusium calls 
‘¢the divine Scriptures the rule of truth’’; and it is useless to 
:multiply examples from later ages. Time proved the worth of 
ithe Apostolic words. The ideal Rule preceded the material 
‘Rule; but after a long trial the Church recognised in the Bible 
‘the full enunciation of that law which was embodied in her 
:formularies and epitomized in her Creeds. 


1 Amphil. amb. ad Sel. App. D. 
2 Isid. Pelus. HP. CXIV. 6 kavaw rhs GdnOelas ai Geta ypadat. 
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Its later 
meaning. 


Appendix B. 


Two classes 
of writings 
called Apo- 
cryphai. 


i. Writings 
of Apostolic 
men. 


The Epistle 
of Clement. 


APPENDIX B. 


ON THE USE OF APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN THE 
EARLY CHURCH. 


WO different classes of writings may be described as Apo- 
cryphal in respect to their claims to be admitted among 
the Canonical Scriptures of the New Testament. The first 
consists of the scanty remains of the works of the immediate 
successors of the Apostles: the second of books professing 
either to be written by Apostles or to contain an authoritative 
record of their teaching. The history of the first class conse- 
quently illustrates the limits by which the idea of Canonicity 
was bounded; while the history of the second class offers a cri- 
terion of the critical tact by which the true and the false were 
distinguished by the early Church. The two classes together 
offer an instructive contrast to the New Testament as a whole, 
no less in their outward fortunes than in their inward cha- 
racter. 

It would not have been surprising if the writings of the 
Apostolic Fathers had been invested with something of Apo- 
stolic authority, not indeed in accordance with their own 
claims’, but by the pardonable reverence of a later age for all 
those who had looked on the Truth at its dawning. Yet a few 
questionable epithets alone remain to witness to the existence 
of such a feeling; and no more than three books of this class 
obtained a partial ecclesiastical currency, through which they 
were at first not clearly separated from the disputed writings of 
the New Testament. 

The Epistle of Clement, the earliest and best authenticated 


1 Gf. pp. 56: ff. 


APOCRYPHAL WRITINGS IN- THE EARLY CHURCH. 


of uncanonical Christian writings, is quoted by Irenzus, by 
Clement of Alexandria, and by Origen, without anything to 
shew that they regarded it as an inspired book’. Eusebius 
omits all mention of it in his famous Catalogue of writings 


| which claimed to be authoritative’; and though many later 


writers were acquainted with it, no one I believe favours its 


reception among the Canonical Scriptures". 


The Epistle of Barnabas, in consideration of the name of 
the ‘Apostle,’ and of the peculiar character of its teaching, 
gained a position at Alexandria which it does not appear to 
have ever held in any other place*. It is contained together 
with the Shepherd in the Sinaitic Manuscript of the Greek 
Bible. But Eusebius classes it among the ‘spurious’ books ; 
and Jerome calls it ‘Apocryphal’.’ 

The Shepherd of Hermas again, which approximates in 
form and manner most closely to the pattern of Holy Scrip- 


tures, though commonly quoted with respect by the Greek 
fathers, is expressly stated by Tertullian to have been excluded 


from the New Testament ‘by every Council of the Churches,’ 
Catholic or schismatic’®. 

Nor was it a mere accident that these three writings occu- 
pied a peculiar position. They were supposed to be written by 
men who were honoured by direct Apostolic testimony. But 
the letters of Polycarp and Ignatius, whose names the New 


phxovra jv Kad cuvepyds Tod Iavdov... 


1 Tren. Il. 3. 3 (ixavwrdrny ypa- 
giv); Clem. Alex. Strom. 1. 7- 38; IV. 
17. 107 (6 dmdéarohos KAnpns); VI. 8. 
65. Cf. 2b. v. 12. 81. Orig. de Prine. 
II. 3. 6; Sel. in Ezech. viii. Cf. 27 
Foan. T. Vi. 36. 

2 Euseb. H. £. 111. 25. Cf. p. 415. 
Thisis the more remarkable because he 
elsewhere mentions the Epistle with 
great respect, cf. iii. 1 6: weyaAn Kal Bav- 
pacta émiarody. Cf. also H. Z. VI. 13- 

3 Comp. Lightfoot, pp- 272 ff. 

4 Clem. Alex. Strom. 11.6. 31: elxé- 
tws otv 6 ambcrohos BapydBas... 20. 
7. 35: 11. 20. 116: 08 poe bet m)et- 
dvev Abywv mapabeuery pdpTv Tov 
drocrohixoy BapydBay, o 5¢ r&v €B5o- 


Cf. Strom. I. 18- 67; 7. 18. 843 
v. 8. 523 70. 10. 64. 

Orig. ¢. Cels. 1. 63: yéypamrae &y 
77 BapydBa adoring Emiarorn. Comm. 
in Rom. i. 24: ...in multis Scripture 
locis... Cf. de Princ. 11.2.4. Comp. 
App. XX. n. 

5 Euseb. H. £. 111. 25. Hieron. 
de Virr. Ill. 6: Barnabas Cyprius... 
epistolam composuit que inter apo- 
cryphas Scripturas legitur. 

6 Tert, ae Pudic. 10, 20. Cf. 
Hieron. i Had. i. (i. 14). The re- 
ferences of Irenzeus and Origen to 
the Shepherd have been noticed al- 
ready, pp. 385 0- 1, 365 0 4 
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The Epistle 
of Barnabas. 


The Shep- 
herd of 
Hermas. 


Honoured in 
considera- 
tion ofa 
supposed 
Apostolic 
sanction. 
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But nowhere 
publicly re- 
ceived into 
the Canon. 


The writings 
of the Apo- 
stolic 
Fathers 
never 
reckoned 
Canonical. 


Testament does not record, were never put forward as claiming 
Canonical authority’. And thus the high estimation in which 
the works of Clement and Barnabas and Hermas were held 
becomes an indirect evidence of the implicit reverence paid to 
the Apostolic words, and of the Apostolic basis of the Canon. 

The usage of the Churches interprets and corrects the judg- 
ment of individual writers. The Epistle of Barnabas was read 
in the time of Jerome, but among the Apocryphal Scriptures, 
and it is still found in the Sinaitic Manuscript after the Apoca- 
lypse. The Epistle of Clement was publicly read in the Church 
at Corinth and elsewhere’; and it also is included (with the 
second spurious Epistle) in the Alexandrine Manuscript of the 
Greek Bible*; but in this case the book was placed after the 
Apocalypse; and so in both respects it occupied a position 
similar to that of the Apocryphal books of the Old Testament, 
according to the judgment of our own Church. The Shepherd 
again was long regarded as a book useful for purposes of in- 
struction, and is found not only in the Greek Sinaitic Manu- 
script, but also in Latin Bibles; but it was definitely excluded 
from the Canon by Eusebius, Athanasius, and Jerome, who 
record its partial reception*. And in a word, no one of these 
writings is reckoned among the Canonical books in any Cata- 
logue of the Scriptures’®. 

If then it be admitted, and this is the utmost that can be 
urged, that these books were at one time ranged with the Anti- 
legomena of the New Testament*, it is evident that they occupied 


1 Cf. Hieron. de Virr. Zil. 17: 
[Polyc. ad Phil. Epistola] in con- 
ventu Asize legitur. 

a°Husebs £7.42 SilleorO s0Ve 235 
Hieron. de Virr. fil. 15. 

3 The fact that this is the only 
copy of the Epistle now in existence 
is in itself a proof of its compara- 
tively limited circulation. 

4 Euseb. & £#. 111. 25; Athanas. 
Ep. Fest. T. 1. 767. 

5 The Catalogue at the end of the 
Apostolic Canons may seem an ex- 
ception to this statement, since it 


ratifies the two Epistles and Consti- 
tutions of Clement; but it has been 
shewn already that the peculiarities 
of this Catalogue received no conci- 
liar sanction. Cf. p. 438. 

§ According to the old text of the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus the Apo- 
calypse is classed with the writings 
of the Apostolic Fathers as Apocry- 
phal; but the truer text places it 
with the Apocalypse of Peter, the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, 
and the Epistle of Barnabas, as dis- 
puted, while the remaining writings 


| 
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that position in virtue of a supposed indirect Apostolic autho- 
rity, just as the other books were disputed, because their claims 
to Apostolicity were also supposed to be indirect’. And it is 
equally certain that those who expressed the judgment of the 
Church, when a decision was first called for, unanimously ex- 
cluded them from the Canon, while with scarcely less unanimity 
they included in it the Epistles of St James and St Jude, the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the Apocalypse and shorter Epistles 
of St John. The ecclesiastical use of the writings of the Apo- 
stolic fathers was partial and reserved from the first, and it 
became gradually less frequent till it ceased entirely. Wider 
knowledge and longer experience denied to them the sanction 
which was accorded to the doubtful books of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Of Apocryphal writings directly claiming Apostolic autho- 
rity, four only deserve particular notice, the Gospel according 
to the Hebrews, and the Gospel, the Preaching, and the Apo- 
calypse of St Peter. The Gospel according to the Egyptians’, 
and the Acts of Paul and Thecla, never obtained any marked 
authority; and still less so the various Gospels and Acts which 
date from the close of the second century, and are popularly 
attributed to the inventive industry of Leucius*. 

One passage which occurred in the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews is found in a letter of Ignatius, who does not how- 
ever quote the words as written’. Papias again related a story 


of the Apostolic Fathers, with some 
other books, are Apocryphal. 

1 The second Epistle of St Peter 
is the only exception to this state- 
ment; and that is beset with pecu- 
liar historical difficulties on every side. 

2 Clem. Alex. Strom. III. 9. 633 20. 
13. 93: Tporov pev obv év Tos Ta- 
padedouévors hyiv rérrapow evaryye- 
MMos ovK exouev Td pyTov, ann &v TH 
car Alyumrtous. Cf. [Clem.] 2. 1. 
12. See Introduction to the Study of 
the Gospels, App. C. pb hers! 

3 Comp. Lardner, Credibility, 1x. 


422 ff. 


4 Ign. ad Smyrn. iil. Cf. Jacob- 
son /.c. The general character of 
the references to the Evangelic nar- 
rative in Ignatius lends no support to 
the view that he derived the words 
directly from any document. Still 
less is there any valid reason for sup- 
posing that he derived them from 
‘the Gospel of the Hebrews’ in the 
(Nazarene) form with which Jerome 
was acquainted with it. Origen 
quotes the main phrase from the 
Teaching of Peter (de Princ. Preef. 8). 
Comp. /ntrod. to the Gospels, App: 


Cu:§26. 
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Appendix B. | ‘of a woman accused of many crimes before our Lord, which 
reg? ‘was contained in the Gospel according to the Hebrews,’ but 
the words of Eusebius seem to imply that he did not refer to 
that book as the source of the narrative’. The evangelic quo- 
tations of Justin Martyr offer no support to the notion that he 
used it as a coordinate authority with the Canonical Gospels, 
but on the contrary distinguish a detail which it contained 
from that which was written in the Apostolic memoirs*. Hege- 
sippus is the first author who was certainly acquainted with it ; 
but there is nothing to shew that he attributed to it any 
peculiar authority®. Clement of Alexandria and Origen both 
quote the book, but both distinctly affirm that the four Canon- 
ical Gospels stood alone as acknowledged records of the Lord’s 
life*. Irenzeus does not refer to it®. 

The testimony of Eusebius has been already quoted. He 
reckoned four Gospels only as generally acknowledged. Some 
Gospels ‘brought forward by heretics in the name of Apostles’ 
he rejected peremptorily. But the use which had been made 
by ecclesiastical writers of ‘the Gospel according to the Hebrews’ 
placed it in a different position. He notices, therefore, that 
according to the opinion of some, it was put in the second 
division of ‘controverted’ books, which he calls ‘spurious,’ in 
company with the ‘Shepherd’ and the Epistle of Barnabas‘: 


1 Euseb. #. Z. 111. 39. Cf. Routh, 
Rell. Sacr. 1. 39. 

2 Cf. pp. 162 ff. 

3 Heges. ap. Euseb. H. £. Iv. 22; 
Routh, Rell, Sacr. 1. 2773 supr. 


. 209 f. 

4 Clem. Alex. Strom. 11. 9. § 45: 
q kav 7@ Kad’ ‘“HBpalous evaryyediw ‘O 
Gaupudoas Bacre’oa, yéyparra, Kal 
0 Bactevoas dvarancera. No stress 
can be laid upon yéyparra in this 
connexion where it is not used abso- 
lutely. 

Orig. Hom. in Fer. xv. § 4 (el Tus 
mapadéxerat): in Foh. ii. § 6 (€av de 
mpooteral tis). These words taken 
in connexion with Hom. in Luc. 1, 
shew beyond question that Origen 


did not reckon ¢he Gospel according 
to the Hebrews among ‘ the four Gos- 
pels’ (ra 5¢ rérrapa udva mpoxplyer 4 
Geod éxxAnola Hom. in Luc.i.). See 
also in Matt. T. xv. 14 Jnt. Lat.; 
and compare Hier. de Virr. Zil. 2; 

> He states indeed that ‘the Ebion- 
‘ites used that Gospel only which is 
‘according to St Matthew’ (i. 26, 2; 
iii. 11, 7). There is no evidence to 
shew that he knew more than the 
fact as it had been reported to him. 
Comp. Euseb. #. Z. 11. 273 nor is 
there any substantial ground for 
identifying this Gospel with the 
Greek ‘Gospel according to the He- 
brews’ of Clement and Origen. 

8 P. 419, A. £. 111, 25: Hdn 8 ev 
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Epiphanius regarded the ‘ Hebrew Gospel’ as a heretical work 


- based on St Matthew’. 


Jerome has referred to it frequently’, 


and he translated it into Greek and Latin, but he nowhere attri- 
butes to it any peculiar authority, and calls St John expressly the 


fourth and last Evangelist®*. 


rovros Twes Kal 7d Kad’ ‘EBpalous ev- 
ayyé\uov Karédetav, G wadiora ‘H- 
Bpalwy ol rov Xpiordv mapadetdpevor 
xalpovor. The position which the 
sentence occupies proves that a place 
among the controverted books was 
in the judgment of Eusebius the 
highest and not the lowest place 
which could be given to the Gospel. 
Nor is there anything in the words 
to indicate that it had only ‘lately’ 
been reckoned spurious (759 xaré- 
Aefav); nor yet that it had ever held 
a place equal to that of the four Gos- 
pels. Eusebius quotes a saying from 
‘the Gospel existing among the Jews 
‘in the Hebrew language’ (Zheoph. 
iv. 13. Syr. Lee’s trans. p. 234); and 
again in the Greek remains of the 
Theophania (§ 22, Migne vi. 685) he 
gives an account of a very interesting 
version of the parable of the talents 
from ‘ the Gospel which has come to 
‘us in Hebrew characters.’ These 
quotations do not shew, or even tend 
to shew, that he ‘placed’ it on the 
same footing as the four Gospels ; 
though he inclines to the view which 
is given in the latter place of the 
Lord’s judgment, an opinion which 
few will share with him. Compare the 
Stichometry of Nicephorus, App. XIX. 

1 This seems to me to be the true 
interpretation of Epiphanius’ con- 
fused statements as to the book used 
by the Ebionites which they called 
‘{the Gospel] according to the He- 
‘ brews,’ or as he (apparently) wrong- 
ly paraphrases afterwards the ‘ He- 
“brew [Gospel].’ Har. XXX. 3: 5€- 
xovra....7d Kara MarBatov Biayyédov 
“_.kadooot 6& aird Kara ‘EBpalovs... 
Har. XXX. 13: & TH yoov Tap’ au- 


rois Btayyedlw xara Mar@aiov dvo- ( 


pacouev odx brAw de mwAnpecTaTy 
Gd vevoGevwévy Kal AK PUT NPLAT MEVY, 


Yet the fact that he appealed to 


‘EBpaikdv d¢ rodro kadotor...On the 
other hand he says of the Gospel of 
the Nazarenes: éxovot To kara Mar- 
Baioy Biayyédvoy mAnpéorarov’ HBpat- 
ort (Her. XX1X. 9). Epiphanius is a 
most untrustworthy guide, but he 
evidently wished to contrast the two 
Gospels. As far as he knew (only 
at second-hand), they were quite dis- 
tinct books. Neither had any autho- 
rity as distinct from the Canonical 
St Matthew, the standard by which 
they were tried, and the Ebionite 
Gospel was not only ‘ mutilated’ but 
also ‘corrupted.’ 

2 Dial. adv. Pelag. Wi. 2: in E- 
vangelio juxta Hebre@os, quod Chal- 
daico quidem Syroque sermone sed 
Hebraicis litteris scriptum est, quo 
utuntur usque hodie Nazareni, se- 
cundum apostolos, sive ut plerique 
autumant juxta Mattheum, quod et 
in Ceesariensi habetur bibliotheca, 
narrat historia... Quibus testimoniis 
si non uteris ad auctoritatem, utere 
saltem ad antiquitatem, quid omnes 
ecclesiastici viri senserint. Cf. de 
Virr. ll. 2; in Isat. IV. c. xi.; td. 
XL. c. xl.; in Ezech. Iv. c. xvi. 3 in 
Mich. i. c. vii. (quoted with the 
Song of Solomon, yet with hesita- 
tion); Comm. in Matt. \. c. Viz LE 3 
ib. WU. C. xii. 133 20. IV. Cc. XXVil. 515 
Comm. in Eph. WW. c. v. 4. Cred- 
ner (Beitr. 1. 395 ff.) gives these and 
the remaining passages at length. 

3 As to Jerome’s notices of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews Mar- 
tianay says rightly (de Virr. 1. ii.): 
de hoc evangelio multa. alibi docet 
Hieronymus que in speciem sibi vi- 
dentur adversari. The Gospel which 
he ‘translated into Greek and Latin’ 
1. c.) was a copy of the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews used by the 
Nazarenes (de Virr. M1. iii.) This 
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‘cryphal writings®.’ 


he appears to identify in passing with 
the Gospel of the Ebzonites (quo utun- 
tur Nazarsei et Ebionite: 2 Watt. 
xii. 13: comp. Dial. adv. Pel. Il. 2 
quoted above), a casual statement on 
which no stress can be laid. ‘ Very 
‘many’ (plerique) held it to be the 
original (Aramaic) Gospel of St Mat- 
thew (quod vocatur a plerisque Mat- 
thei authenticum: i Matt. |. c.: 
comp. note 4), a common way oi 
speaking which explains Jerome’s 
words in de Virr. Jil. iii. ipsum 
Hebraicum [Evangelium Matthei] 
habetur usque hodie...and 2% Matt. 
ii. 5 in ipso Hebraico, where indeed 
he prefers the reading of the Hebrew 
copy. So far as I can judge, his 
treatment of the book does not sug- 
gest the idea that he held it to be 
canonical. The translation which he 
made was apparently for his own use 
and not for publication. At least I 
am not aware that any independent 
reference to it remains, though Je- 
rome’s own quotations attracted con- 
siderable attention (note 5). It is 
worthy of notice that his latest refer- 
ence (Dial. adv. Pel. 111. 2, see 2. 4) 
is the least precise; and probably 
expresses some results of later know- 
ledge. Here he assigns to the book 
the weight of antiquity but not of 
canonicity in words which recal what 
he says of Apocrypha of the O. T.: 
[Ecclesia] legat ad sdificationem 
plebis non ad auctoritatem Ecclesias- 
ticorum dogmatum confirmandam 
(Prol. in Libros Sol.). 

It is hardly worth while to add 
that Theodoret (Her. Tert. ii. 2) 
speaks, evidently at second-hand, of 
the Ebionites as using ‘ only the Gos- 
‘pel according to the Hebrews.’ 
Another body, he adds, bearing the 
same. name, used only ¢he Gospel ac- 


the book as giving the testimony of antiquity furnished occasion 
for an adversary to charge him with making ‘a fifth Gospel’ ;’ 
and at a later time, in deference to Jerome’s judgment, Bede 
reckoned it among the ‘ Ecclesiastical’ rather than the ‘Apo- 


cording to St Matthew (J. c.). Tf his 
evidence was of independent value it 
would go to distinguish the Ebionite 
‘Gospel of St Matthew’ from the 
Ebionite ‘ Gospel according to the 
‘Hebrews.’ In the next chapter he 
says that the Nazarenes used ‘the 
‘Gospel according to Peter.’ Mr 
Nicholson (Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, p- 23) reads unaccount- 
ably in the first passage 7o xara 
"EBiwvalovs evayyéduor. 

1 Julian Pelag. ap. August. Op. 
imperf. IV. 88. Theod. Mops. ap. 
Phot. Cod. 177. 

2 Bede Comm. in Luc. init. The 
fragments are collected in the Zzfro- 
duction to the Study of the Gospels. 
App. D. They have been published 
together with many other ‘apocry- 
‘phal’ evangelic fragments by Mr 
Nicholson (Ze Gospel according to 
the Hebrews, London, 1879), who has 
illustrated them by an elaborate 
Commentary. It is a pleasure to 
acknowledge the care and labour 
which he has bestowed upon the 
work, though the theory which he 
maintains that ‘Matthew wrote at 
‘ different times the canonical Gospel 
‘and the Gospel according to the 
‘ Hebrews, or at least that large part 
‘of the latter which runs parallel to 
‘the former’ (p. 104), seems to me 
to be wholly untenable. The avail- 
able evidence is far too meagre to 
furnish a certain view of the relations 
of the various documents vaguely 
spoken of as ‘the Gospel according 
‘to the Hebrews,’ ‘the Hebrew Gos- 
‘pel,’ the Gospel used by the Naza- 
renes, ‘ the [Hebrew] Gospel accord- 
‘ing to St Matthew.’ It is quite 
possible that the Hebrew Gospel of 
St Matthew was the foundation of 
the different Aramaic and Greek 
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The Gospel of Peter has been already noticed. How er | 


this Gospel was connected with the ‘ Preaching of Peter,’ which 
is quoted frequently by Clement of Alexandria’, and once by 
Gregory of Nazianzus®, is very uncertain’. ‘There is indeed 
nothing in the fragments of the Preaching that remain which 
_ requires a severer censure than Serapion passed on the Gospel. 
And it seems very likely that both books contained memoirs 
of the Apostle’s teaching based in a great measure on authentic 
traditions. 

It has been already shewn that it is uncertain whether the 
Gospel of Peter was regarded as Canonical at Rhossus* ; and 
even if it had been so, the custom of an obscure town, which 
was at once corrected by superior authority, cannot be set 
against the silence of the other early Churches, and the con- 
demnation of the book by every later writer who mentions it. 
In reply to a quotation from the Doctrine of Peter, Origen says 
that we ‘must first reply that that book is not reckoned among 
‘the ecclesiastical books ; and next shew that it is not a ge- 
‘nuine writing of Peter nor of any one else who was inspired 
‘by the Spirit of God;’ and Eusebius repeats the same judg- 
ment®. Nor am I aware that it was ever supposed to be a 


Canonical book. 
The Canonicity of the Apocalypse of Peter is supported by 
more important authority. The doubtful testimony of the 


texts, which were variously modified 3 Some have argued that the Acts, 
by omissions and traditional accre- the Preaching, the Doctrine, and the 
tions..1 The text of D shews how Apocalypse of Peter, the Preaching 
readily these could gain currency. and Acts of Paul, and the Preaching 
But no one, I believe, on an impar- of Peter and Paul, were only differ- 
tial examination, could refuse to allow ent recensions of the same work. It 
that the fragments which remain of is perhaps nearer the truth to say 
‘the Gospel according to the He- that they were all built on a com- 
‘brews’ and the Ebionite and Naza- mon_ oral tradition. The variety 
rene Gospels represent as 4 whole a_ of titles and forms is in itself a con- 
type of evangelic narrative distinctly clusive argument against their gene- 
later than that of the Canonical nar- ral and public reception. Cf. Reuss, 
ratives; and in the parallels a later § 253- 
type of the common matter. 4 Cf. pp. 390 $4- 

1 Clem. Alex. S#vom. 1. 29- 1823 > (Ovste: de Princ. 1. Pref. 8; cf. 
VI. 5. 39 ff.5_20. 6. 483 20. 15. 128. Comm. in Foan. XI. 17- Euseb. 

2 "Greg. Naz. Ep. ad Casar. \. H. £. M1. 3: 


Credner, Betty. 1. 353) 359: 
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Peculiari- 
ties of some 
Manuscripts 
of the New 
Testament. 


Cod. 
Boerner. 


Cod. Claro- 
mont. 


Muratorian Canon has been considered before’. In addition 
to this, Clement of Alexandria wrote short notes upon it, as 
well as upon the Catholic Epistles and upon the Epistle of Bar- 
nabas*. But the book was rejected by Eusebius*. Macarius 
Magnes twice refers to a passage contained in it (é« weproveias) 
implying that it had no substantial authority in itself *. 

Mention has been made already of the insertion of the two 
Epistles of Clement and of the Epistle of Barnabas and the 
Shepherd in the Alexandrine and Sinaitic Manuscripts of the 
Greek Bible respectively. ‘Two other Greek Manuscripts con- 
tain notices of Apocryphal writings which are curious, though 
they are not of importance. At the end of the Codex Boerne- 
rianus (G) a Manuscript of the ninth century, which contains 
the thirteen Epistles of St Paul with some lacune, after a 
vacant space occur the words: ‘The Epistle to Laodiceans 
‘begins’ [pos Aaovdaxnoas (Jaudicenses g.) apyerat]. This ad- 
dition is not found in the Codex Augiensis (F) which was de- 
rived from the same original as G, nor is there any trace of 
the Epistle itself. Haimo of Halberstadt in the ninth century 
mentions the Latin cento of Pauline phrases which now bears 
the title ‘as useful though not Canonical®,’ and the inscription 
in G probably refers to the same compilation. 

In the Codex Claromontanus (DD) again after the Epistle to 
Philemon there occurs a Stichometry of the books of the Old 
and New Testament, obviously imperfect and corrupt, and 
then follows, after a vacant space, the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
This Stichometry omits the Epistles to the Philippians, both to 
the Thessalonians, and to the Hebrews; and after mention- 
ing the Epistle of Jude thus concludes : ‘The Epistle of Barna- 
“bas, the Apocalypse of John, the Acts of the Apostles, the 
‘Shepherd, the Acts of Paul, the Revelation of Peter®.’ But 
Stichometries are no more than tables of contents; and both 
the contents and the arrangement of the different books in a 
Manuscript may have been influenced by many causes. 

LCi patrss 5 See App. E. 


* Euseb. #. Z. vi. 14. 8 Tischdf. Cod. Clarom. p- 468. 
'70; i. aR, 4"Iv..6, 16. Prolegg. X1. Cf. App. D, 


APPENDIX C. 


THE MURATORIAN FRAGMENT ON THE CANON. 


i 4 | \HE famous fragment on the Canon of the New Testament, | Appendix @ 


which was first published in an unsatisfactory form by 


- Muratori in 1740, has lately been examined by several scholars 


with the most exact diligence. The collation made by Dr 
Hertz in 1847 for Baron Bunsen (Analecta Ante-Nicena, i. pp- 
137 ff.) and the facsimile traced by Dr Tregelles in 1857 leave 


- absolutely nothing to be desired for a complete knowledge of 


the text itself’. But the general character of the Manuscript 
in which it occurs has been strangely overlooked, and as this 
throws considerable light on the fragment itself I copied some 
pages of the context at Milan this year (1865) by the kind per- 
mission of Dr Ceriani, which are now first printed with the 
Canon. A cursory glance at them will shew what reliance 
can be placed on the perverse ingenuity of some recent scholars 
who have not scrupled to affirm that the Canon, so far from 
being corrupt, is really one of the most correct texts which 
antiquity has bequeathed to us. 


1 Even the most careful transcripts. do not affect the text, and I have re- 
fail in complete accuracy, and I owe tained Dr Ceriani’s notes unchanged, 
to the great kindness of Dr Ceriani for his judgment is not likely to be 
the results of a collation of Dr Tregel- wrong: 
les’ facsimile (made twice) with the To earlier essays on the fragment 
original manuscript. “These I have may be added those of Harnack, @. @. 
added in the notes [1874]. O.ili. 358 ff., Overbeck, 277 Geschichte 

The text has been published again d. Kanons, 1880, 71 ff.; Hilgenfeld, 
from new collations by Reifferscheid, Zésch. fur Wissensch. Theologie, 881, 
in the Zvansactions of the Imperial 129 ff. The true understanding of the 
Academy, Vienna, 1871, p- 496 2. (re- fragment, or rather fragments, seems 
published, Bibl. Pat. Lat. [tal. ii. 32 to me to depend upon the due recog- 
f.), and by Harnack Zeitschrift fir nition of the incompleteness of the 
K. G.iv. 595 ff. The minute variations text which is commonly overlooked. 
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The Manuscript (2762 Ambros. Cod. 101) in which the 
Canon is contained was brought from Columban’s famous mo- 
nastery at Bobbio. It may therefore probably be of Insh 
origin or descent, though there is nothing in the Manuscript 
itself, as far as I could observe, which proves this to be the 
case. It was written probably in the eighth (or seventh) cen- 
tury, and contains a miscellaneous collection of Latin frag- 
ments, including passages from Eucherius, Ambrose, transla- 
tions from Chrysostom, and brief expositions of the Catholic 
Creed. The first sheet ends (p. 9 4) abruptly in the middle of 
a quotation from Eucherius Liber Formularum Spirit. /ntell. 
[called in the manuscript De MVominibus] cap. vi. beginning 
Vir et uxor ve vobis divitibus in Evangelio, which closes the 
line. The next sheet (p. 10 a) begins at the top without any 
vacant space whatsoever guzbus tamen interfuit, and the Canon 
extends over p. 10 a, p. 10, and p. 11 @ to within eight lines 
of the bottom. A little more than half a line is left vacant at 
the end of the Canon, and then in the next line a new frag- 
ment from a Homily of Ambrose commences. It is impossible 
to teli how much has been lost between the first and second 
sheets. They probably formed part of the same Manuscript, 
but the number of lines in the pages of the first sheet is twenty- 
four, and in those of the second sheet thirty-one. The style of 
writing is also somewhat different, but not more so I think 
than is often the ‘case in different parts of the same Manuscript. 
The sheets have I believe no signature, but I omitted to 
look carefully for this. It may be added that the pages are 
generally furnished with a heading, but there is none over 
those containing the Canon except a simple I on the top of 
p. 11 @. 


The Fragment stands exactly thus in the Manuscript’: 
p- 10a. quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit. 
1 The fragment is of course writ- due to anything but the caprice of 
ten wholly in capitals. Some of the the scribe and I have neglected to 


letters are larger than others, but it notice the difference. The lines 
does not appear certain that this is printed in capitals are rubricated in 
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TERTIO EUANGELII LIBRUM SECANDO* LUCAN 

lucas iste medicus post acensum* xpi. 

cum eo paulus quasi ut iuris studiosum 

secundum adsumsisset numeni suo 5 


ex opinione concriset* 
*duidit in carne 


dnm tamen nec ipse 


et ide pro* asequi potuit- 


ita et ad natiuitate iohannis incipet dicere 


QUARTI EUANGELIORUM. 


cohortantibus condescipulis et eps suis 


IOHANNIS EX DECIPOLIS 
Io 


dixit conieiunate mihi: odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 


nobis ennaremus 


eadem nocte reue 


latum andreae ex apostolis ut recognis 


centibus cuntis iohannis suo nomine 


15 


cunta* discribret* et ideo licit varia sin 
culis euangeliorum libris principia 


l. 2 T initiale zzgrune (Ceriani). 
_.. secando. [ze manu dubia, (Col 


1. 3 ascensum. [s superscriptum manu dubia, 


5| 


1. 4 post stediosunm nullum punctum sed foramen pro directione scriptu- 


re (C). 
1. 6 concridset. 
1. 7 d crossed out. 
... prowt?. 


1. 8 post dicere foramen non punctum ut lL. 4 (C). 
l. g euangeliorun, rubra omnia et cum puncto rubro post vocem (C). 


1. 16 cuncta. [¢ serius sed vetus, C.] 


... discriberet. 


the original. In the scanty punc- 
tuation { have followed Dr Tre- 
gelles’ facsimile. [Dr Tregelles has 
since published the fragments with a 
very complete commentary (Oxford, 
1867), and I owe to him two correc- 
tions in the quotation from Ambrose : 
11 J, 31 add. Dei; 12 4 4 cccxvili, 
for cccviii. 1870-] 

The division of the words cannot 


be accurately represented. The pre- 


positions are generally written with 
their cases: e.g. depassione, deresur- 
rectione, &c. The a is generally 
written at length, but three or four 
times (p. 10 a. 1. 29, P- 10 b, 1. 8) in 
a contracted form. 

The words corrected in the Manu- 
script are marked by an asterisk. 
The corrections (apparently by the 
first hand, when it is not otherwise 
specified) are given below the text. 
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Appendix C. doceantur nihil tamen differt creden x 
- tium fedei* cum uno ac principali spu de 
clarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiui 20 
tate de passione de resurrectione 
de conuesatione* cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius aduentu 
primo in humilitate dispectus quod fo* 
it secundum potetate* regali pre 25 
clarum quod foturum est. quid ergo 
mirum si iohannes tam constanter 
sincula etia in epistulis suis proferam 
dicens in semeipsu que uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 30 
nostrae palpauerunt haec scripsimus 
[uobis 
p. 104, sic enim non solum uisurem sed* auditorem’ 
sed et scriptore omnium mirabiliu dni per ordi 
nem profetetur acta aute omniu apostolorum 
sub uno libro scribta sunt lucas obtime theofi 


1. 18 differt, sub ¢ lineola 1 manu (C). 

l. 19 fedei. 

1. 22 conuersatione. 

1. 24 Aumilitate, u primo fuit 0, serius, ut apparet, refectum z (C). 

ll. 24, 25 The letters 7o at the end of 1. 24 are fairly distinct. Those at 
the beginning of the next line are almost erased. Dr Tregelles conjectures 
that the scribe began to write forum, and then discovering his error 
erased the letters which he had written. [Qzod fo, omnino intacta, et, linea 
resumpta, z¢ intacta, evanida tamen et maculata: super /o autem [linearum 
vestigia] ut fz videatur correctum 1 manu cujus prior pars evanuerit, C.] 

l. 25 potestate. 

... post vegali erasze duze literze (C). 

1. 28 proferam cum m in fine aperte non ¢ (C). proferat sic (R). 

1. 37 wodis under the line almost illegible. Dr Tregelles first traced out 
the true reading. [literce ws evanuerunt plene post #, ubi s connexum cum 
a et partim evanidum, C.] 

l. 1 sed et. 

1. 2 dni, ¢ in rasura, manu dubia; videtur fuisse s (C). 

l. 4 w20, pro o fuit «; manu dubia ex zw refectum 0 (Gi 
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gerebantur sicute* et semote passione petri oo 
euidenter declarat sed* profectione pauli ab* ur 
bes* ad spania proficescentis epistule autem 


pauli quae a quo loco uel qua ex causa directe 


sint uolentatibus* intellegere ipse declarant > 10 


primu omnium corintheis scysmz heresis in 
terdicens deincepsb callztis circumcisione 

romanis aute ornidine* scripturarum sed et* 
principium earum exe* esse xpm intimans 

prolexius scripsit de quibus sincolis neces 15 
se est ad nobis desputari cum ipse beatus 

apostulus paulus sequens prodecessuris sul 

sohannis ordine non nisi *omenati* . semptae* 
eccleses* scribat ordine tali a corenthios 


prima. ad efesius seconda ad philippinsis* ter 20 
tia ad colosensis quarta ad calatas quin 
ta ad tensaolenecinsis sexta . ad romanos 


1. 6 sicut?, abrasis: relictum 7 (sicati) (C)- 
1. 7 sed et. 
_.. ab, 6 manu fortasse prima, refectum ex d priori ut videtur (C). 
1. 8 wrbe, erasum S. 
..» proficescentis, @ (prius) scriptum primo, ut apparet, et 1® manus in 
actu scriptionis correxit 7 (C). 
1. 10 uolentibus. [¢ ex # refectum manu dubia: ¢a imperfecte erasa, sed 
nulla puncta inferius: super initio ¢secundi punctum m. dubia, C.] 
]. 13 ordine...... et erased. 
1. 14 post earum tres literze erasze 1° et 3* videntur fuisse ¢, sed media 
omnino incerta (C). 
]. 17 apostulus, prius mutatum in o manu dubia (C). 
oe prodecessuris, uw videtur mutatum in 9 manu dubia (C). 
1. 18 nomenati: *omenaii, litera erasa videtur fuisse d non ¢: # superius 
1 manu ut videtur (C). 
_ sempté, a exasum (C). 
1. 19 eccleszzs. 
1. 20 efesius, u aperte non 7 (C). 
... philippenses. [ex Zin fine factum e 1* manu, ea 
]. 22 Romanus: ex forma potius ws quam 0s (C). 
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septima uerum corentheis* et tesaolecen 

sibus* licit* pro correbtione iteretur una 

tamen per omnem orbem terrae ecclesia 25 
deffusa esse denoscitur et iohannis eni in 4 
pocalebsy licet septe eccleseis scribat 

tamen omnibus dicit ueru ad filemonem una’ 

et at titu-una -— et ad _tymotheu duas pro affec 

to et dilectione in honore tamen eclesiae ca 30 
tholice in ordinatione ecclesiastice 


I 


p. 11a. descepline* scificate sunt fertur etiam ad 


laudicensis* alia ad alexandrinos pauli no | 

mine fincte ad hesem* marcionis et alia plu 

ra quae in chatholicam* eclesiam recepi non 

potest fel enim cum melle misceri non con 5 
cruit epistola sane iude et superscrictio 

iohannis duas in catholica habentur et sapi 

entia ab amicis salomonis in honore ipsius 

scripta apocalapse etiam iohanis et pe 

tri tantum recipemus* quam quidam ex nos 10 
tris legi in eclesia nolunt pastorem uero 

nuperrim et* temporibus nostris in urbe 

roma herma concripsit* sedente cathe 


l. 23 corzntheis, primum e manus r® instauravit ut z eraso ductu infe- 


riori (C). 


. thesaolecensibus. [/% superius manu dubia, C.] 
1. 24 licet. [e ex ¢ effictum 1* manu, C.] 
p- 11. In fronte I atramento non minio exaratum, et manu dubia (C). 
1. 1 descepline. [ex e priori correctum 7 1* manu, relicto et ¢, C.] 
1. 2 laudicenses. [ex ¢ correctum ¢ 1* manu, C.] 
1. 3 hevesem. 
1. 4 catholicam. 
1. ro recip/mus. 
Ieeanes 
1. 13 conscripsit. 
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eius et ideo legi eum quide oportet se pu 15 
plicare uero in eclesia populo neque inter 
profe*tas conpletum numero nene* inter 
apostolos in fine temporum potest. 
arsinoi autem seu ualentini. uel metiad** 
| nihil in totum recipemus. qui etiam nouu 20 


psalmorum librum marcioni conscripse 
| runt una cum basilide assianum* catafry 
cum contitutorem* 


ee NOMERAUIT SERuOlus suos wer 
naculus et cum trecentis dece et octo 25 
uirus * adeptus uictoriam liuerauit nepote 
prouatur diuisionis adfectus quando sic 
amabat nepotem ut pro eo nec uellit* decli 
nare* periculum quid est nomerauit. hoc 
est elegit unde et illud non solu ad scien 30 
tiam dei refertur. sed etia ad cratia iustorum 
p- 114. quod in euangelio dicit dns jhs et capilli uestri 
omnes nomerati sunt cognouit ergo dns qui 
sunt eius eos autem eos* aute* qui non sunt 
ipsius non dignatur cognuscere numerauit 
cccxvili ut scias non quantitate numeri sed me 5 


1. 14 fratve. [manu dubia, C.] 
1. 17 profestas, s erasum (C). 


wa. neque. [mene sic primo, C.] 
1. 19 metiad*™ prius ¢ erasione et nova scriptura manu dubia rasure 


fortasse superscriptum : post @ est manu 1, ut apparet, pars superior 7 vel 
ZT vel #: inferius nunc erasum est et manu. seriori, ut videtur, inscriptum @, 
quantum apparet, et additum y sine puncto (C). 
|. 22 assianom. [7 manu I* mutatum in 9, C-] 
. 23 constitutorem. 
. 26 uiris. 
. 28 uelli. 
. 29 declinaret. 
1. 3 eos aute underlined. 


Cc. 


a 
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ritum electionis expressu. eos enim adscuit* 

quod* dignus* nomero iudicauit fidelium****** 

qui in dni nostri ihu xpi passionem crederent 

ccc enim d* 7 greca littera significat. dece 

et octo aute summa IH exprimit nomen fidei 

ergo merito habraham uicit non popoloso 

exercito deneque eos quibus quinque regum 

arma ceserunt™ cum paucis egressus uer 

naculis triumfauit sed qui uincit non 

debet arorocare* sibi uictoria sed referre 

deo. hoc abraham docit qui triumpho 

homilior factus est non superuior. sacri 

ficium denique obtulit decimas dedit 

ideoque eum melchisedeh qui interpe 

tratione latine dicitur rex iustitize rex 

pacis benedixit erat enim sacerdos sum 

mi di qui est rex iustitiz sacerdos dei 

non* cui dicitur tu es sacerdos in aeternu 

secondum ordine melcisedeh hoc est dei 

filius sacerdos patris qui sui corporis 

sacrificio patrem nostris repropicia 

uit dilectis *nomerauit abraam* seruo 

los suos uernaculos et cum cccxvili uiris 

adeptus uictoria liuerauit nepotem quid 

est nomerauit. hoc est elegit. unde et illud 

non solum ad scientia Dei refertur sed 
[etiam ad cratia iustorum 


p- 12a. quod in euangelio dicit dns ihs et capilli uestri 


omnes nomerati sunt * cognouit ergo dns qui 


. 6 adsciuit. 

. 7 quos dignos. 

- 9 d erased. 

- 13 cesserunt. 

. 15 arrocare. 

23 nisi. 

.27. A late hand in the margin hic dimite... abraham. 


Io 


15 


20 


3 
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sunt ipsius . eos autem qui non sunt ipsius non 
dignatur cognuscere . nomerauit aute cccxvili 

ut scias non quantitate numeri sed meritum 5 
electionis expressum. eos autem sciuit quods* 
dignos numero judicauit fideletum qui in dni 

nostri ihu xpi passionem crederent. ccc enim 

dece et octo greca littera significat xvill 

autem summa IH exprimit nomen fidei. IO 
ergo abraham uicit non populosu exercitu 

denique eos quibus v regum arma cesserunt 

cum paucis egressus uernaculis trium 

phauit . sed qui uincit non debit arrocare 

sibi uictoria sed do referri hoc abraham 15 
docit qui triumpho homilior factus est. 

non soperior sacrifigium n denique obtu 

lit decimas dedit ideoque eum melcisedeh 

qui interpetraone latina rex iustitiae 

rex pacis benedixit . erat enim sacerdos 20 
summi di qui est rex iustitiae sacerdos di 

nisi cu* dicitur tu es sacerdos in aeternum 
secondum .ordine melcisedeh hoc est filii 

us sacerdus patris qui suis* corporis sacri 

ficat patre nostris repropitiauit dilectis et 25 
INCIPIT DE EXPOSITIONEM DIUERSARU RERU 


NPRIMIS mandragora in genesi genus 
pumi simillimum paruo peponis spect 
e muel odore...--- (Eucher. Lugd. /ustruct. I. 3-) 


The fragment from Ambrose (De Abrahamo, I. 3- 15) which 
follows the Fragment on the Canon furnishes a fair criterion of 
the accuracy to be expected from the scribe. And by a re- 
markable accident the piece is more than usually instructive, 
for the whole fragment is repeated. Thus we have two copies 
of the same original and their divergence is a certain index of 


1, 6 quos. 1, 22 cud. ]. 24 sui. 
MM2 
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Parnes 27 
28 


p- 12 a. 


The second copy differs from the first in the following places : 


nomerauit abraam (Abr. nomerauit). 
seruolos suos uernaculos (seruolus suosuernaculus). 
uictoria (uictoriam). 

omit prouatur—periculum (two and a half lines). 
ipsius (eius). 

nom. aute (om. autem). 

eos autem (eos enim). 

sciuit (adsciuit). 

numero (nomero). 

fidelerum (fidelium). 

dece et octo (d* 7). 

ergo (ergo merito). 

abraham (habraham). 

populosu exercitu (popoloso exercito). 
denique (deneque). 

triumphauit (triumfauit). 

debit (debet). 

uictoria (uictoria). 

do referri (referre deo). 

soperior (superuior). 

sacrifigium (sacrificium). 

n (?), 

melcisedeh (melchisedeh). 
interpetraone (interpetratione). 

latina (latine). 

rex (dicitur rex). 

filiilus (filius). 

sacerdus (sacerdos). 

sacrificat (sacrificio). 

repropitiauit (repropiciauit). 


Thus in thirty lines there are thirty unquestionable clerical 
blunders including one important omission (p. 11> 29), two 
other omissions which destroy the sense completely (p. 127 11 
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merito, 19 dicitur), one substitution equally destructive of the | Appendix C. 
sense (p. 12% 9 decem et octo for 7), and four changes which = 
appear to be intentional and false alterations (p. 12? 6 scévzt, 11 
| populosu exercitu, 23 filtt, 25 sacrificat), We have therefore to 
deal with the work of a scribe either unable or unwilling to 
understand the work which he was copying, and yet given to 
arbitrary alteration of the text before him from regard simply 
to the supposed form of words. ‘To these graver errors must 
be added the misuse of letters (e.g. of w for o and conversely of 
o for u; of g for c; of ffor ph; of ¢ for e and conversely of ¢ 
for 2; of ei for 7; of u for 0; of ¢ for ch), and the omission of 
the final #7. 

Nor-yet was the actual writer of the Manuscript the only 
author of errors. It appears from the repetition of one or two 
obvious mistakes in the repeated fragment that the text from 
which the copy was made was either carelessly written or 
much injured. Thus we have in both transcripts ad cratia, 
docit, homilior, dilectis (for delictis); and it is scarcely likely 
that interpretatione and interpetraone could have been copied 
severally from a legible original. 

On the other hand the text itself as it stands is substantially 
a good one. The errors by which it is deformed are due to 
carelessness and ignorance and not to the badness of the source 
from which it was taken. But these errors are such as in 
several cases could not be rectified without other authorities 


for comparison. 
In the sheet which precedes the Fragment on the Canon 


the same phenomena occur. There is in that also the same 
ignorance of construction; the same false criticism: the same 
confusion of letters and terminations. If we now apply the 
results gained from the examination of the context to the 
Fragment on the Canon, part of it at least can be restored with 
complete certainty ; and part may be pronounced hopelessly 
corrupt. It has been shewn that a fragment of thirty lines 
contains three serious omissions and at least two other changes 
of words wholly destructive of the sense, and it would therefore 
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Appendix C. be almost incredible that something of the like kind should not 
occur in a passage nearly three times as long. Other evidence 
shews that conjecture would have been unable to supply what 
is wanting or satisfactorily correct what is wrong in the one 
case, and there is no reason to hope that it would be happier 
in the other. 


1. Two of the commonest blunders in the Manuscript are 
the interchange of z and o and the omission of the final m. 
Of these undoubted examples occur: p. 11725, 119 dece, 11°24 
secondum ordine, p. 92 22 in mala partem &-c., 11° 11 popoloso 
exercito, p. 12211 populosu exercitu, p. 12* 24 sacerdus Gc. In 
the Fragment similar errors occur p. 10? 2 tertio (-um), eae 
(-um); 4 eo (eum); 11 triduo (-um); [23 adventu (-to)]; 2 
primo (-um); [foit (fuit)]; 26 foturum; 29 semetipsu (- Ky : 
p. 10> 1 visurem (-orem) ; 12 circumcisione (-em); 17 apostulus; 
20 seconda; 29 affecto; 11? 6 epistola (elsewhere epistula). 


2. The interchange of e and z (y) is even more common. 
Examples occur: p. 11> 16 docit ; 27 dilectis (delictis) ; 122 14 
debit, 15 referri (referre); 11> 12 deneque; 9211 proxemi. In 
the Fragment the same error is found in various combinations : 
p. 10% 5 numeni (nomine); 8 incipet; 9 iohannis (so l. 15, 1026); 
14 recogniscentibus; 16 discriberet, licit; 24 dispectus; p. 10>3 
profetetur; 5 conprindit; 6 sicute; 8 proficescentis; 11 corintheis; 
15 prolexius; 16 desputari; 18 nomenatim; 19 corenthios; 20 
philippinses; 21 colosensis; 23 corentheis; 26 deffusa, denosci- 
tur; 27 apocalebsy, eccleseis; p. 11* 3 heresem; 4 recepi (10, 20 
recipimus). 


3. The aspirate is also omitted or inserted: p. 8> 26 
talamo; 11°11 Habraham ; 124 18 Melcisedeh. Thus we have 
in the Fragment p. 1o* rr odie; p. ro> 11 scysmae. 


4. Cand gare interchanged: p. 11> 15 arrocare; 31 cratia; 
12? 17 sacrifigium. So in the Fragment r10* 17 sinculis, 
28 sincula ; 10> 15 sincolis (5 singula); 12 calletis; 21 calatas; 
114 6 concruit ; 23 catafrycum. 
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s. Hand aeare interchanged: p. 9*13 consumate iustitiae ; 
p- 9? 9 audi et vidae. In the Fragment 10% 25 preclarum ; 
ro? g directe; 10 ipse; 18 semptae; 30 eclesiae catholice; 31 
_ eclesiastice descepline; p. 117 1 scificate; 3 fincte, heresem; 6 
jude; 14 aeclesiae. 


6. Hand ph: 11> 14 triumfauit (16 triumpho). So in the 
Fragment p. 10> 4 Theofile; 28 Filemonem. 


| 7. Another common interchange is that of 4 and # which 
~ occurs in the Fragment: p. ro? 4 scribta, obtime: 24 correbtione ; 
27 apocalebsy: and conversely 11? 16 puplicare. 


In addition to these changes of letters the repetition of 
letters and the omission of repeated letters are fruitful sources 
of error. Of the former there are examples: p- 11> 15 aroro- 
care, 3 eos autem. In the Fragment both I believe occur. 
In p. r1* 6 superscrictio iohannis is an evident mistake for 
superscripti (or -te) iohannis, the o (or zo) having been falsely 
added from a confusion with the corresponding syllable of the 
next word. Again in p. 10% 22 the pronoun suis requires an 
antecedent and it is extremely likely that dni was omitted be- 
tween the words de natiuitate. So again in p. 10° 3 profitetur 
requires se which was probably lost after visorem before sed. 
It is not unlikely that in p. 11* 2 alia should be repeated. 

One false reading appears to be due to the mechanical as- 
similation of terminations of which examples occur: p. 12* 19 
interpetraone latina (-ne); 11 populosu exercitu; p. 11° 11 
popoloso exercito. Thus p. 10°4 optime Theophile shouldalmost 
certainly be optime Theophilo. The phrase ‘optime Theophile’ 
is found in the Preface to the Gospel and not in the dedication 
of the Acts, and could not therefore be used as the title of the 
latter book. 

Some forms are mere senseless and unintelligible blunders : 
1026 concribset; 10°22, 23 Tensaolenecinsis, Thesaolecensibus ; 
11° g apocalapse. And the inconsistency of the scribe is seen 
in the variations of spelling the same word: 10° r1 Corintheis, 
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19 Corenthios, 23 Corentheis; and so with Iohannes and dis- 
cipulus. But prodecessoris (10” 17) and finctee (11* 3) are 
probably genuine forms. 

If then we take account of these errors we shall obtain a text 
of the Fragment as complete as the conditions of correction 
will allow. Two or three passages in it will remain which can 
only be dealt with by conjectures wholly arbitrary and un- 
certain. 


Appendix C. 
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quibus tamen interfuit et ita posuit’. Tertium Evangelii li- 
brum secundum Lucan Lucas iste medicus post ascensum* 
Christi cum eum Paulus quasi fut iuris® studiosum secundum 
adsumsisset nomine suo ex opinione* conscripsit: Dominum 
tamen nec ipse uidit in carne, et idem prout assequi potuit, 


ita et a natiuitate Iohannis incepit dicere*. 
liorum ¢* Iohannes ex discipulis. 


1 Et ita, t.e. cal ovrws, even so 
(as he had heard-from St Peter) 
without addition or omission. Eu- 
seb. 77. 2. 111. 39. I see no pro- 
bability whatever in the view advo- 
cated by Hesse that the words refer 
to the last section of St Mark (xvi. 
9—20), as containing statements 
which were not derived from apo- 
stolic authority, but due to the Evan- 
gelist’s own experience (e.g. V. 20), 
a section which Hesse admits to be 
‘certainly unauthentic.’ The phrase 
‘interesse colloquio’ is perfectly 
good Latin, and the statement that 
‘Mark recorded what he heard Peter 
‘relate’ falls in completely with évva 
ypayas ws dmreuvnuovevoev, so that it 
is needless to seek any other interpre- 
tation. 

2 These words evidently refer to the 
time when St Luke became a teacher 
and not to the time when he wrote 
his Gospel, as if the writer thought 
that St Mark’s Gospel was written 
before the Ascension (Hesse, s. 64). 

3 Ut iuris studiosum secundum. 
The words z¢ za7¢s must be corrupt. 
Zuris might stand for rod dixalou, 


TQuarti Euange- 
Cohortantibus condiscipulis 


but not for ris dixatootyvys. It has 
been suggested that it may stand for 
‘lex,’ ‘scriptura’ (cf. Hesse, p. 75), 
but hardly, I think, in a translation. 
Virtutis seems to be nearer the sense. 
The correction of Routh secum for 
secundum (cf. Acts xv. 37) is very 
plausible. If secundum is correct it 
must mean as assistant, as in the 
second rank. [The addition of sud 
makes the reading z¢zverts [suz] so- 


cium secum quite certain. F.J. A. 
H.] 
4 The suggestion of [R6nsch] 


(Hesse s. 80) that ex ofinzone is equi- 
valent to é& dxoys seems to be most 
plausible. Ofzzzo has the meaning 
of rumour in the silver age. For- 
merly I supposed that the phrase 
represented kara 7d ddfay with a 
reference to @dofe xamol (Luke i. 3). 

° There is an analogy in the Frag- 
ment for the change of Quarti to 
Quartum, But Euangeliorum can 
hardly be right, and it is probable 
that the whole clause is corrupt. 
Luangeliorum may be a blunder for 
Luangeli librum, and conscripsit may 
then be supplied from the former 
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et episcopis suis dixit: Conieiunate mihi hodie triduum, et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum' nobis enarremus. Eadem 
nocte reuelatum Andres ex apostolis, ut recognoscentibus 
cunctis, Johannes suo nomine cuncta describeret. * * * Et 
ideo? licet uaria singulis Euangeliorum libris principia docean- 
tur nihil tamen differt® credentium fidei, cum uno ac principali 
spiritu declarata sint in omnibus omnia de natiuitate, de 
passione, de resurrectione, de conuersatione cum discipulis 
suis, ac de gemino eius aduento* *primum in humilitate de- 
spectds, quod fuit, secundum potestate regali preeclarum, quod 
futurum est. * * * Quid ergo mirum si Iohannes tam con- 
stanter singula etiam in epistulis suis proferat dicens in semet- 
ipsum®: Que uidimus oculis nostris, et auribus audiuimus, et 
manus nostre palpauerunt, hec scripsimus’? Sic enim non 
solum uisorem [se], sed et auditorem, sed et scriptorem omnium 
mirabilium domini per ordinem profitetur. 

Acta autem omnium apostolorum sub uno libro scripta sunt. 
Lucas optime Theophilo comprendit, quia sub preesentia eius 
singula gerebantur, sicuti et tsemote’ passionem Petri euiden- 


sentence. But all conjectures are 
most uncertain, though the stop (in 
the MS.) after Evangelium favours 
such a conjecture as Hesse adopts... 
Evangelii librum secundum Fohan- 
nem. Fohannes ex... 

1 Alterutrum. Let us relate to 
one another the revelation which 
we receive. Comp. Acts vii. 26; 
James v. 16 (Vulgate). 

2 The whole passage from £7 ideo 
—futurum est comes in very ab- 
ruptly and has no connexion with 
what precedes, which could be ex- 
pressed by zdeo; and similarly what 
follows is not connected with it by 


ergo. 

3 Nihil tamen differt, obdev Siadé- 
po. TH—Tloret. 

4 4duento. The relatives and ad- 
jectives which follow shew that this 
was a neuter form answering to 
euentum, inuentum, &c. Possibly it 
occurs also in Ter. Phorm. 1. 3) 2+ 


The addition of » is far less likely 
than the omission of it, or it would 
be simpler to keep grimo and read 
secundo, preclaro. If the space at 
the end of the line indicates an omis- 
sion, guorum would complete the 
sense. 

5 In semetipsum. Kab’ éavrod. 

6 The quotation from 1 John i. 1 
is not verbal, but the word fa/fa- 
uerunt, for contrectauerunt (tractaue- 
runt, templauerunt) is to be noticed. 
Tertullian twice quotes the verse 
with the Vulg. rendering; but Je- 
rome and Victorinus quote /alpa- 
uerunt, and palpare represents Ynda- 
g@v in Luke xxiv. 39. 

7 Semote...proficiscentis. This sen- 
tence is evidently corrupt. If the 
general character of the errors of 
the manuscript had been favourable 
to the changes it would have been 
the simplest correction to read se- 
moth passione...sed et profectione... 
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Appendix c. | ter declarat, sed et profectionem Pauli ab urbe’ ad Spaniam 
~~ | proficiscentis.t * * * 

Epistula autem Pauli, que, a quo loco, uel qua ex causa 
direct sint, uolentibus intellegere ipse declarant. Primum 
omnium Corinthiis schisma heresis* interdicens, deinceps* Ga- 
latis circumcisionem, Romanis autem ordine scripturarum*, sed 
et principium earum esse Christum intimans, prolixius scripsit, 
de quibus singulis necesse est® a nobis disputari ; cum® ipse 
beatus apostolus Paulus, sequens prodecessoris’ sui Iohannis 
ordinem, nonnisi nominatim septem ecclesiis scribat ordine 
tali: ad Corinthios (prima), ad Ephesios (secunda), ad Philip- 
penses (tertia), ad Colossenses (quarta), ad Galatas (quinta), 


ad Thessalonicenses (sexta), ad Romanos (septima). 


proficiscentis, i.e. the narrative was 
that (in the main) of an eye-witness, 
as he evidently shews by setting 
aside without notice events so re- 
markable as the Martyrdom of Peter 
and even the last great journey of 
Paul. Perhaps by reading semota 
declarant a fair sense may be ob- 
tained. The personal narrative of 
St Luke deals with part of the Apo- 
stolic history, just as detached allu- 
sions clearly point to the Martyrdom 
of Peter (John xxi. 18, 19); and 
even the journey of Paul to Spain 
(Rom. xv. 24 ff.). It is however 
more likely that some words have 
been lost at the end of the sentence, 
such as significat Scriptura. 

1 “46 urbe indicates the Roman 
character of the document.” Tregel- 
les, p. 40. 

* Hesse (s. 158) quotes a parallel 
future genitive schism@e and reads 
schism@ hereses, which, if indeed 
allowable, is probably to be received. 

3 “B after deinceps has generally 
been passed unnoticed; but this 
seems to be the Greek numeral letter 
retained by the translator.” Tre- 
gelles, p. 42. 

4 Ordine Scripturarum, according 
to the general tenour of the Scrip- 
tures. Compare Tregelles, p. 43, 
who points out that there are more 


Uerum 


quotations from the Old Testament in 
the Epistle to the Romans than in all 
the other Epistles of St Paul together. 
At the same time it must be noticed 
that ordinem is a very probable cor- 
rection. - 

5 The reference appears to be to 
the treatise from which the Fragment 
is taken. 

6 The sense of the passage seems 
to be that a detached discussion of 
the points raised by the great Epistles 
is necessary for the whole church, 
for though St Paul addressed seven 
churches he distinguished them only 
by name (nonnisi nominatim), while 
the typical number seven really 
marked their unity. Hesse rightly 
insists on the position of #ominatim, 
though I cannot follow his interpre- 
tation of this passage. 

7 St John may be called the ‘pre- 
decessor’ of St Paul, either because 
he was an Apostle before him (Gal. 
i. 17, Tods mpd éuod dmocrddous), or 
because the writer of the fragment 
placed the composition of the Apo- 
calypse before that of the last of St 
Paul’s Epistles to Churches. It seems 
wholly unreasonable to suppose that 
the writer placed the composition of 
St John’s Gospel (Hesse, s. 98) ‘be- 
‘fore the beginning of St Paul’s 
‘literary activity.’ 
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Corinthiis et Thessalonicensibus licet pro correptione iteretur’, 
una tamen per omnem orbem terre ecclesia diffusa esse dino- 
scitur; et Iohannes enim in Apocalypsi, licet septem ecclesiis 
scribat, tamen omnibus dicit. Uerum ad Philemonem unam 
et ad Titum unam, et ad Timotheum duas’ pro affectu et dilec- 
tione; in honore tamen ecclesiz catholicee in ordinatione® 
ecclesiastice discipline sanctificate sunt. Fertur etiam ad 
Laodicenses, alia ad Alexandrinos, Pauli nomine fincte ad 
heeresim* Marcionis, et alia plura que in catholicam ecclesiam 
recipi non potest®: fel enim cum melle misceri non congrtuit. 
Epistula sane Iudz et superscripti Iohannis duas® in Catho- 
lica? habentur; et Sapientia ab amicis Salomonis in honorem 
ipsius scripta®. 

Apocalypses etiam Iohannis et Petri tantum recipimus, 
quam quidam ex nostris legi in ecclesia nolunt. Pastorem 
uero nuperrime temporibus nostris in urbe Roma Hermas 
conscripsit, sedente cathedra urbis Rome ecclesiz Pio episcopo 
fratre eius; et ideo legi eum quidem oportet, se publicare® 
ypappévat “Iwdvvov). Hesse’s argu- 
ments against the use of a nominative 
duas (like ¢rtas) are strong, and it 
would probably be better to read 
due. {Duas does occur in a Pom- 
peian inscription : Academy, Jan. 
1877, p- 84. 1881] 


7° In catholica, the Catholic 
Church, Cod. Theod. xvi. 2, 43 if 


1 7Z.¢. so that the mystical number 
seven, symbolizing the unity of the 
Church, is apparently lost. 

2 Duas. It seems better to change 
the preceding wna, wna into wam, 
unam than to regard this as a nomi- 
native, which however perhaps oc- 
curs below. The ¢amen in the fol- 
lowing clause implies the opposition 


of scripsit or the like. 

3 Perhaps in ordinationem is the 
better reading. The change, though 
not absolutely required, is suggested 
by the character of the MS. 

4 Ad haeresim, 1.e. Tpos Thy alpe- 
ow, bearing upon, whether against it 
or otherwise. 

5 Recipi non potest, t.¢. Tapanap- 
BavecBat ov duvarov. 

6 The reading of the MS.: Szfer- 
scriptio Ioannis duas is evidently cor- 
rupt. The —o is probably due to 
the io— which follows (p- 533): The 
simplest correction is seperscriptt 
(or superscripta), but superscriple 
suits the construction better (emvye- 


the original reading was not in catho- 
licts. 

8 The reference to Wisdom in a 
place where we should expect only the 
Antilegomena of the New Testament, 
finds a complete parallel in the ac- 
count which Eusebius gives of Cle- 
ment of Alexandria (#. #2. VI. 13); 
Kéxpyrat...Kal Tais dad Tov avTireyo- 
pew ypapav papruplats, TNs TE NEYO- 
pévns DoAopwvros. Loglas cal THs" I7- 
god Tod Supdx, Kal THs mpds “EBpatous 
emiotodns, THs TE BapvaBa, Kal Kyq- 
pevros, Kal ‘Lovda. Comp. Euseb. 
H. E.v. 8. 

9 Se publicare, te. Snmoorever Oat. 
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uero in ecclesia populo, neque inter prophetas, tcompletum 
numero’, neque inter apostolos, in finem temporum potest. 
Arsinoi autem seu Ualentini, uel tMetiad * * nihil in totum 


recipimus. 


constitutorem? * * * 


1 Completum numero. This ap- 
pears to be corrupt, for the phrase 
can scarcely mean ‘A collection 
made up fully in number,’ as if Pro- 
phetas were equivalent to Corpus 
Prophetarum (Volkmar). There is 
no certain analogy in the fragment 
for the correction compicto, 

2 The conclusion is hopelessly 
corrupt, and evidently was so in the 
copy from which the Fragment was 
derived. A. Harnack has endea- 


Qui etiam nouum psalmorum librum }tMarcioni 
'conscripserunt, una cum Basilide, tAssianom Cataphrygum 


voured to shew that ‘Mitiadis’ is a 
correction of ‘ Tatianz,’ and that the 
reference is to Tatian’s Diatessaron. 
He rewrites the whole passage as 
follows: Arsinoi autem seu Valentini 
vel Tatiani nihil in totum recipimus, 
qui [i.e. Tatianus] etiam novum Pro- 
positionum librum Marcioni conscrip- 
sit. Zettschr. f. Luth. Theol. 1874, 
Pp. 275 ff.; 445 ff. Comp. Leim- 
bach, zd. 1875, pp. 461 ff. 


APPENDIX 7D: 


THE CHIEF CATALOGUES OF THE BOOKS OF THE 
BIBLE DURING THE FIRST EIGHT CENTURIES. 


A. Catalogues ratified by Conciliar authority: is 
1. The Laodicene Catalogue..........2..:----eseeeee i 
2. The Carthaginian Catalogue; Ei Val Wet: Ree cee il. 
3. The Apostolic Catalogue: both ratified at the 

Quinisextine Council, Can. 2........-...-..2-56 lii.@ 
[The Catalogue in the Apostolic Constitutions...... iii.5] 
B. Catalogues proceeding from the Eastern Church: 
1. Syria. 
Chrysostom, Synopsis ..... ROE Aer eee iv. 
Jumilius .......ecceeeee eee ceeeeeeen ee cee eaneee veneers v. 
Johannes Damascemws .......---..-+++02ee0eeee vi. 
Ebed Jesu .........ccecee cesses eee eeeren eee rae ees vii. 
2. Palestine. 
Wohelit Que: Ricoto sStereencmn Meath: Wornceuey: viii. 
Eusebiusssih. oe. Moaset siesta ote Ys Lx 
Cyril of Jerusalem..........s0ceseeeeeeeeeseeeeeees x 
Epiphanius........:--.:s0seeceeeereneceeeners scenes x 
[Cod. Alex.] ..2..-iveversnrseeretesennanenmanne ens xil. 
3. Alexandria. 
Origen §.......2.-2.2...6+ La, rea OARS RIOR xiil. 
Athanasius ......... .:ceccsceseccseeereeeneaceeeceee xiv. 
4. Asia Minor. 
Gregory of Nazianzus ......----+essseeteeerrees XV. 
Amphilochius......s-000+0s+ssesersseeeeereensereess Xvi. 
The ‘Sixty Books’ .........seseesseseeeereeeree ees XVii. 
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Appendix D. 5. Constantinople. 
—- LPontiusiac $e es. oe eae seek eee XVviil. 
Nicephorus. zo. 000030 anosiia sen neede seen shnenapenani xix. 
C. Catalogues proceeding from the Western Church: 
ie aCe 
Stich. ap: Cod. Claront. 2. cc2cc-cceansaxsecnsae XX, 
PUP USEING +,.0500 . ahs toted tener wera iee eet commam xxi. 
2. Italy. 
Muratorian Canon ©2222. 2 .ca.nstecneee- ee eee XXL 
PGIASCPWIS oo ace Lal ranid «= Mebenrene eeeeds aeny tee Xxill. 
Jerome 4:5. RUROE in: FAVA Wades xxiv. 
tert) ae re ee ee on eee rents ehe koe pela 8 BEPEe BRS XXV. 
[Indivcent] oid. ARE AACE XXVl. 
{ Gebasints |bhiw icc STateR wasn ance Poets Menlede = awe XXVil. 
CassiOdoris ed. FE Sh Fed. BS Aas XXVIiL. 
a... Nrance, 
BU Ary. wists dcisesin dna cpnas dn catnapeeenssateg een Xxie 
4. Spain. 
TENEGHEY SHIR owascenn usec aan beatae XXX. 
5. Medieval. 
John of Salisbury .--.. 4.4 cecp aera eee XXXl. 
Hupgo.of St. Vietors 2... daienceieousaem keen XXXli. 
i: 
Concnnsum Can. L1x*. (Cf. Bickell, Stud. u. Krit. ui. ss. 611 ff.; supr. 
mom | PPP: 43% 800) 


V0’, 


g > a? \ ‘ / > ce} ip 
Ore od det wwrixods Wadrpods A€yerOar ev TH éxxAnoia, 


> ld > x , ‘\ \ “~ cal 
ode adxavdviota BiBdia, dAAA pova Ta KavoVUKA THS KAAS Kal 


1 Ea que ad Novum Testamentum 
spectant ex libris manuscriptis potis- 
simum hausi, caetera ex impressis. 

2 E cod. Bibl. Univ. Cant. Ex. rv. 
29. Coll. cod. Arund. 533 Mus. Brit. 
(Ar.) Dionysius Exig. hc tantum ha- 
bet: Mon ofortet plebeios psalmos in 
ecclesta cantart, nec libros preter ca- 
nonem legi, sed sola sacra volumina 
novi testamenti vel veteris. Cui con- 


sentt. intt. Syrr. Codd. Mus. Brit. — 
14,526, 14,528, 14,529. 

Idem Canon, nisi quod Baruch 
Lamentationes et Epistola omittuntur, 
habetur in Capitula Aguisgran. c. 
xx. (Mansi, x11. App. 161, ed. Flor. 
1767), hoc titulo preposito: De H- 
bris Canonicis. Sacerdotibus. Lectt. 
varr. littera A notavi. 
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madaas' diabykys. “Oca det BiBria avaywidoKerOar' *radaras 
SiabyKyns* a’ Téveots koopov. B "Egéodos e€ Aiyirrov. y Aevert- 
xov. 8 "ApiOpol. ¢ Aevrepovopiov. S "Incots Navy. £ Kpurai, 
‘Povd. 1 Eoénp. & Baoiredv rpodty kal Sevtépa. v Bacirerdv 


r \ / ‘a ee / n 
tpirn kat rerdptyn. a’ Ilapadeutdpeva, mpdtov Kal devtepov. 13’ 


"Eodpas, mparov kai devrepov. vy’ BiBXos Wadpav éxarov wevty- 


kovra, 1.5 Tlapouptor SoAopavros’ te’ "ExxAyovaorys. 1s” "Aopa 


aopatwv. if “1dB. un’ Addexa rpopyta. \6' "Hoalas. x’ lepe- 


| Cossart, 1. 1409. Cf. supr. pp. 439 seqq-) 


pias kal Bapovx, @pyvol xai’Emotodai. Ka’ Telexujd. Kf Aavinn. 
ta 8& THs Kays SabyKyns* edayyedia 8’, Kara Mar@atov, Kata 
Mapkov, xara Aovkay, kata Iwavvynv. mpages arooToAwy. émtorTo- 
Nal xaOodxad érra* odtws* TaxeBov a’. Heérpov a’. 8’. “Iwavvov 
a’. B. y¥®. “Tovda a’. emioroAal MavAov 18°, pos “Pwpaiovs a’ 
mpos Kopw6iovs a’. B’+ mpds Taddras a’ mpos Eqecious a’* mpos 
Dikirryaious a’ mpds Kodaccaels a’ pds Ocooadonxels ap 
apos ‘EBpaious a’: mpos Tyobeov a’. B'* mpds Tirov a’: “mpos 


Didjpova a’. 
LL, 
Can. 39 (ita B. C. Can. 47. Mansi, mt. 891. Labbe and 


8 

Item placuit ut preter Scripturas canonicas nihil in eccle- 
sia legatur sub nomine divinarum Scripturarum. Sunt autem 
Canonice Scripture he*: Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, 
Deuteronomium, Jesus Naue, Judicum, Ruth, Regnorum libri 
quatuor, Paralipomenon libri duo, Job, Psalterium Davidicum, 
Salomonis libri quinque, libri duodecim prophetarum, Jesaias, 
Jeremias, Ezechiel, Daniel, Tobias, Judith, Esther, Esdre libri 
duo, Machabzeorum libri duo. Novi autem Testamenti, evan- 
geliorum libri quatuor, Actuum Apostolorum liber unus, Epi- 


1 Ar. ris m. Kal K. 8 E cod. Coll. SS. Trin. Cant. B. 
2 Ar, al. proem. THs. xiv. 44, sec. xii. In quo ordo cano- 
3 Bick. al. ra d¢ THs «. 5. Tadra. num hic est: j.—xxxvii. xlix. xlvii. 
ris 52 x. 6. Tara. Ar. xlviii. (Placuit — ministri), xlvili. 
4 Bev. om. ofrws. Ar. om. €. 00. (Quibus—fin.) + xxxvill. Svc. Colla- 
5 Cod. Cant. a’. BY. Ar. 7- tis Codd. Mus. Brit. (B.) Cott. Claud. 
6 Bick. + olrws. D. g, sec. xi-; (C.) Reg. 9 B. xii. 
7 Bev. Ar. pram. kal, 9° Mansi om. /é. 
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Can. Apost. 


stole Pauli Apostoli' xiii, ejusdem ad Hebreos una, Petri 
apostoli duz, Johannis’ tres, Jacobi i., Jude i.*, Apocalypsis 
Johannis liber unus*. [Hoc etiam fratri et consacerdoti* nostro 
Bonifacio, vel aliis earum partium Episcopis, pro confirmando 
isto canone innotescat, quia a patribus ista accepimus in ec- 
clesia legenda®.] Liceat autem’ legi passiones martyrum cum 
anniversarii eorum dies celebrantur’. 


III. a. 


Can. Lxxxvi. (al. Lxxxv.) (Bunsen, Anal. Ante-Nic. Ul. Pp. 
30)°: *"Eorw 8é vpiv race KAypixots Kal Aaixois Birla ceBarpa 
Kal ayia’ THs pev wahaas duabyxys Mwicéws révre, Téveors, 
"B£odos, Aevitixov, "ApiOpot, cal Aevrepovop.ov* “Incod tot Navy 
év' tov Kpitav &v* THs “Povf & Bacredv téocapa’ Ilapade- 
Topevwv, THs BiBAov tav ypepav, Sv0" “"Eadpa dvo* "EoOyp &. 
TovdelO év' MaxxaBaiwy tpia’ “Id &v* Vadpol éxatov rev} KovTa’ 
Yoropdvos BiBdrta tpia, rapouniar, éxxANowwstys, dopa aopaTwv. 
mpopytar SexacE* eEwbev 82 duiv mpocistopeicOw pavOavew vpav 
Tous véous THY Godpiav TOU woAvpabots Sepay. yuérepa Se, Tovt- 
éore THs Kawns SiabyKys, edayyéAua tTércapa™, MarOaiov, Mdpxou, 
Aovké, “Iwavvov" TavAov émuctoAal Sexarécoapes’ Leérpov émuto- 
Aai dvo° “Iwavvov tpets' “IaxwBov pias “lovda pias KAjpevtos 
émirtoAat™ dvo, kat ai duarayat uiv's rots émurKdrots dv éuod KAH- 


1c. B.C. M. Pauli ap. ep. 

2 M. + apostoli=B. C. 

3M. Fude apostoli una et Fac. 
una. 

4 The collection of Canons ascribed 
to Isidore adds: Fiunt igitur libri 
vigintt et septem, ita ut de confir- 
mando isto canone transmarine@ ec- 
clesie consulantur, omitting the alter- 
native clause: oc...legenda; and no 
various reading is given. Hardouin 
gives both clauses. Labbe and Mansi 
say: Quidam vetustus codex sic habet: 
De conf. isto can. transmarina ecclesia 
consulatur, adding in a note: ‘ Fiznt 
...de confirmando &c. Hard.’ without 
making any reference to the change 
of number or giving any authority for 
it. The alternative clause shews that 


the plural is right. 

The best Greek and Latin autho- 
rities in Cod. Eccles. Afric., in which 
the Canon is quoted (Cam. xxiv.), 
omit the two Books of the Maccabees. 

5 B. coepiscopo. 

8 C. agenda vitiose. 7 C. etiam. 

8 B. dies cel. cor. C. dies eor. celebr. 

® Hic Catal. integer exstat in 
Codd. Syrr. (Mus. Brit.) 14,526, 
14,527, Sec. vi. vel vii; non autem 
in MS. Arab. 7207. Dion. Exig. 
Canones tantum L. vertit. 

10 Syr.+ que antea memoravimus. 

’T. «. om. cod. Bodl. ap. Bev. 
(Ueltzen.) 

2 Syr. due epp. mee Clementis. 
Comp. Lightfoot, pp. 274 ff. 

18 Bunsen bua? err. typ. 
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> 4 N 
pevros év 6xtd BiBdlous tpooreduvnpevar, as od xpx Syuoorevew 
‘ / ‘ X > a a a 
émi mavrwy dia Ta ev avtais pvotika’ Kal ai mpages nudv Tov 


> 4 
amooToAwv. 


ILL..2: 


Lib. ul. 57, peaos 8 6 advayveorys ed vyyrod twos éotas 


ie? , N , Nias A a a aA 
avaywwoKerw Ta Mwoéws kal “Inood tod Navy, ta tov Kputdv Kat 


tov Baowriewv, ta Tov Lapaderopevwy Kal ta THs “Emavodov: 
‘ , ‘\ a? ‘\ ‘ cal ~ \ ‘A a ra A 
mpos TovtTos Ta TOD IdB Kai Tod YoAopdvos kal Ta Tay Exxaideka 
a > \ 97 . D ee > / 
mpopytav. “Ava dvo dé yevouevwr (1. ywouévwr] avayvwopdtwv 
9 Q a ° > 
€repos Tis Tovs TOD Aavid wadXérw Yuvous Kal 6 Lads TA akpooTixia 
browaddérw. Mera tovto ai mpdées ai nyérepar avaywwoKéobu- 
* > \ / a a c tal a > 14 cal 
gay Kat émitoAai HavAov Tod cvvepyod nua, as éréoretre Tals 
3 , ‘years ae Tae ee . 7, , \ \ in 
éxxAnotas kal? vpyynow Tod aylov mvevpaTos: Kal peta Tata 
4 x , > , Yo , Ca a 
Siaxovos 7) pec Bvrepos avaywwokerw Ta edayyéhia & éyo MarOaios 
\ > , , e a Sen 4 ‘ 4 
kat "lwavvys rapeduxapev dpiv Kai & ot cvvepyot HavAou mapeAy- 
lol “~ , 
ores xatédeupav vuiv Avxas cat Mapkos. 


IV. 


Synopsis Sacr. Script. ap. Chrys. Tom. vi. p. 314 ff. Ed. 
Bened. Migne, Patr. Gr. LvI. 313 f.: XKords...7év Atabyxav 
dls, TGV avOparrov 7 SidpOwors...p7 ToiveY vomitérw tis Sévov elvar 
vowobérov Td TaAaias toropias Sinyeto Oar Kal vdpous avaypaet: 
omep yap ioxver vopos Toro kal 7 Sinynots tod Biov zav aylwv. 
"Bort roivuy ris maAaias 76 pev ioTopuKov ws 7 oxratevxos (Genesis, 
Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronomium, Josue, Judices, 
Ruth)...Mer’ éxetvo (‘Pov6) ai BaciAciar ai téoapes... peta 5 tas 
Baovrelas "Eodpas...(316)...7795 obv maXaias éote TO ev toTopLKoV 
rodro 81) 6 mpoeipyKkaper, TO 5€ ovpBovdrevtixov ws at re Hapouyntar 
Kal 7 Tov Sepax Lodia Kat o "ExkAyoworns Kal Ta “Aopata Tov 
"Acparwv, To 6é mpopyrixov ws ot Sexaes A€yw tpopyta kal ‘Povd 
(?) cai Aavid...(318) éori de Kal THs KaLvAs BLBAla, at “EmirroAat 
ai Sexatécoapes IavXdov, ta Etayyéda Ta Tégoapa, Svo pev TOV 
pabnrav rod Xpicrod “Iwavvov kat MarOaiov: dvo S€ AovKa kat 
Mdpxov: av 6 pev rod Iézpov 6 St 700 LlavAov yeysvace pabyrai. 
of piv yap avtortal joav. yeyernpévor, Kal ovyyevopevol TO 
XpirG: of 8& rap’ exeivov Ta exelvov SiadeEdpevor eis érépous 


ro NN 
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cal ‘ - ae 
Appendix D. | é€jveyxav: xal ro Tov Ipagewy dé BiBAtov, kat avro Aovkd toro- 


Junitius, 
Ep. Afric. 
C. 550 A.D. 


~ ~ > 4 ~ 
pyoavros Ta yevopeva Kai Tov Kaodixav “EmuotoAai tpeis. 


V. 

De partibus divine legis’, Lib. 1. c. 2 (Galland, xii. 79 seqq. 
Kihn, Theodor v. Mopsuestia, 471 ff.). Species [scripturee]...aut 
historia est, aut prophetia, aut proverbialis, aut simpliciter 
docens. 

c. 3. De historia...Discipulus. In quibus libris divina conti- 
netur historia? Magister. In septemdecim. Gen. i. Exod. 
i. Levit. i Num. i. Deuter. i. Jesu Nave i. Judicum i. 
Ruth i. Regum secundum nos iv. secundum Hebreos il. 
Evangeliorum iv. secundum Matthzeum, secundum Mar- 
cum, secundum Lucam,secundum Joannem, Actuum Apo- 
stolorum i. JD. Nulli alii Libri ad divinam Historiam 
pertinent? JZ. Adjungunt plures: Paralipomenon ii. 
Job i. Tobiz? i. Esdre i. Judith i. Hester i. Maccab. ii. 
D. Quare hi libri non inter canonicas scripturas currunt ? 
MM. Quoniam apud Hebrzeos quoque super hac differen- 
tia recipiebantur, sicut Hieronymus ceterique testantur... 

c. 4. De Prophetia...D. In quibus libris prophetia suscipitur ? 
M. Inseptemdecim. Psalmorum cl. lib. i. Osee lib. i. 
Esaize lib. i. Joel lib. i. Amos lib. i. Abdize lib. i. Jonz lib. i. 
Micheez lib. 1. Naum lib. i. Habacuc lib. i. Sophoniz lib. i. 
Hieremiz lib. i. Ezechiel lib. i. Daniel lib. 1. Aggzei lib. i. 
Zacharie lib. i. Malachie lib. i. Caeterum de Johannis 
Apocalypsi apud orientales admodum dubitatur...... 

c. 5. De proverbiis...D. In quibus hee [proverbialis species] 
libris accipitur? JZ In duobus: Salomonis Proverbiorum 
lib. i. et Jesu filii Sirach lib. i. D. Nullus alius liber 
huic speciei subditur? JZ, Adjungunt quidam librum qui 
vocatur Sapientiz et Cantica Canticorum...... 


1 Ad Primasium Episcopum (c. mundanis studiis Grammatica et 
553 A-D.). Pref. ... [vidi] quendam Rhetorica, ordine ac regulariter tra- 
Paullum nomine, Persam genere, ditur...ejus... regulas quasdam ...in 
qui in Syrorum schola in Nisibi urbe duos brevissimos libellos...collegi... 
est edoctus, ubi divina lex per ma- =? Cf. Kihn, $§ 354 f. 
gistros publicos, sicut apud nos in 
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(ce. 6. De simplici doctrina...D. Qui libri ad simplicem doc- 

trinam pertinent? JZ. Canonici septemdecim’; id est; 

| Eccles. lib. i. Epist. Pauli Apostoli ad Rom. i. ad Corinth. 

ii. ad Gal. i. ad Ephes. i. ad Philip. i. ad Coloss. i. ad 

Thessal. ii. ad Timoth. ii. ad Titum i. ad Philem. 1. ad 

Hebr. i.; beati Petri ad gentes prima; et beati Johannis 

prima. JD. Nulli alii libri ad simplicem doctrinam perti- 

nent? JZ. Adjungunt quamplurimi quinque alias que 

| Apostolorum Canonice nuncupantur; id est: Jacobi i. 

| Petri secundam, Jude unam, Johannis ii....... 

c. 7. De auctoritate Scripturarum. D. Quomodo divinorum 
librorum consideratur auctoritas? JZ Quia quadam’ 
perfectze auctoritatis sunt, quadam mediz, quedam nul- 
lius. D. Que sunt perfecte auctoritatis? JZ Que 
canonica in singulis speciebus absolute numeravimus. 
D. Que medie? MM. Que adjungi a pluribus diximus. 
D. Que nullius auctoritatis sunt? JZ. Reliqua omnia. 
D. In omnibus speciebus he differenti inveniuntur? 
M. In historia et simplici doctrina® omnes; nam in pro- 
phetia mediz auctoritatis libri preeter Apocalypsim non 
reperiuntur; nec in proverbiali specie omnino cassata’. 


VI. 

De fide Orthodoxa, IV. 17°: ioréov S& ws elkoor Kat Svo 
BiBrou <iot ris wadaas Siabiikns Kata Ta oTo.xela THs “EBpatdos 
guvias’ eikoot dv0 yap orotxela Zxovow ef dv wévre SerAobvrat ws 
yiverOat aira eixoor éxra.. Surhodv ydp éott Td Xd kai ro Mew 
kai to Nody xal 76 Ie cal rd adi. 810 cai ai BiBro kara Totrov 
rov tpomov etkoot Svo pév aprOpodvrat elxoot Extra. S& evpioKovTat 
Sid. ro révte e& atrav Sutrodcba. vvaarerar yap “Povl rots 
Kptrais kal dpiOpetras rap" ‘EBpatos pia BiBdos 7 mpwTn Kal 7 
Sevrépa trav Bacwrerwy pia BiBdros* 7» tpirn Kal 4 TeTapTy TOV 

1 See Kihn; alii sexdecim. Kihn, 7. ¢. : 
2 i.e. BiBAla. Cf. Kihn, § 377 n- 5 Ex edit. Lequien, Paris, 1712; 


3 Gallandii pravam interpunctio- collata vers.’ Lat. Joannis Burgun- 


nem correxi: doctrina: omnes nam- dionis (c. 1180 A-D.), civis Pisani, 
UE... ex codd. Mus. Brit. Reg. 6B xi: 


4 ie, mdvrws dmoxexpympéva. Cf. (a); 5, D, x. (8); add. 15,407 (7): 
NN2 
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EBED JEsu. 
¢ 1318 A.D. 


Baowreusv pia BiBdros: 4 mpwrn Kal 9 Sevrépa tdv Tapodeuro- 
pévov pia BiBdros- 4 mpwrn Kal 7 devtépa Tod "Eodpa pia BiBdos 
ovtus otv ovykevrat ai BiBdou ev Tevraredxous Térpact Kai pévov- 
aw dda So ws elvae tas évdiabérovs BiBAovs ovTws: mevTE 
vouixds, Tévecw, “E€odov, Aevirixov, “AprOpoi, Aevrepovopuov. 
Airy mpuityn mevrdtevxos 7} Kai vouobecia. Elra dAAn wevrarevxos 
7a, KaAovpeva Tpadeia rapa tice Sé “Aywypada arwa éorw ouUTWs* 
"Inoots 6 tod Nava, Kpiral pera tis “Pov, Baokeav rpuirn pera 
ths Sevrépas BiBAos pla, 4 Tpitn peta THS TeTapTys BiBXos pia Kal 
ai 800 taév Tapaderopévov BiBdos pia. Avrn Sevtépa mevra- 
revxos. Tpirn mevrarevxos ai otixypes BiBAro, tod “Iwf, ro 
Warrypiov, Tapoysiar Sodopavtos, "ExxAnowacrns Tov avtov, Ta 
“Aopata tov Acpatwv tod adrot. Teraptyn mevtatevxos 9 tpody- 
TiKy, TO Swdexarpodpytov BiBXros pia, "Hoaias, "lepepias, Tefnxuyd, 
Aavind, elra tod "Eodpa ai dvo cis pay ovvartopevar BiBdov’', 
kai 4 EoOnp. “H 8& Ilavaperos, rovréotw 7 Sodia rod SoAopav- 
ToS Kat 7 Yodia tov “Iycov, jv o waryp pev Tov Luipay Hero 
‘EBpaiori “EXAqnoti 88 yppnvevcey 6 tovTou pev eyyovos (? Exyo- 
vos) “Incods tot S& Sipax vies: évaperou pev wal Kadai dAX’ ov 
apiOpobvrat ovde exewTo ev TH KiBwrd. 

THs 8é véas SuabyKns evayyédia® tércapa: to* kata MarOaiov, 
70 kata Mapkxov, 76 cata Aovxay*, 70 Kata Iwdvynv. Lpages tév 
ayiwv arocroAwy dia Aovka tod evayyeAotov. KaOodcxal® ém- 
atokal éxta: “laxwBov pia, Hérpov® dv0, “Iwdvvov tpeis, “Iovda pia. 
TlavAov droardAov émrtodal’ Sexatécoapes. Aroxddvyis® Iwdvvov 


> A , A 
evayyehiorov. Kavoves tav ayiwv aroctoAwy® dua KAnjpevtos. 


VII. 
Catal. Libr. omn. Ecclesiasticorum (Assemani, Bibl. Or. 11. 
Pars \. pp. 3 seqq.). 
Proemium. Virtute auxilii tui Deus, 


1 R. 2428 addit cal ’Iovéié (Leq.). 7 =epistole y. sed man. sec. add. 
: Evangeliste +. 8 Apochalypsis +. 

‘ guod sec. M. &c. B. y. oR. 2428 Kal émwrodal dbo dia 
: = x. A. =f. } Kyyjpevtos, sed interpolatum yarie 
; anonice a. Catholice B. y. huncce codicem esse monuimus 


+ ¢ertius punctis suppos. y. (Leq.). 
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Et precibus omnis justi insignis, Appendix D. 
Ac matris celeberrimee, ag 
Scribere aggredior Carmen admirabile: 
In quo Libros Divinos, 
Et omnes Compositiones Ecclesiasticas, 
Omnium priorum et posteriorum 
Proponam Lectoribus. 
Nomen Scriptorum commemorabo, 
Et queenam scripsere, et qua ratione, 
In Deo autem confidens, 
En a Moyse initium duco. 
Cap. i. Lex quinque Libri, 
Genesis, Liber Exodi, 
Liber Sacerdotum, Numeri, 
Et Liber Deuteronomii. 
Dein Liber Josue filii Nun, 
Post hunc Liber Judicum, 
Et Samuel et Liber Regum 
Et Liber Dabarjamin et Ruth. 
Et Psalmi David Regis: 
Et Proverbia Solomonis et Cohelet: 
Et Sirat Sirin et Bar-Sira: 
Et Sapientia Magna, et Job. 
Isaias, Hosee, Joél, 
Amos, Abdias, Jonas, 
Michzeas, Nahum, Habacuc, 
Sophonias, Aggzeus, Zacharias, 
Malachias, et Hieremias, 
Ezechiel, et Daniel: 
Judith, Esther, Susanna, — 
Esdras, et Daniel minor, 
Epistola Baruch: et liber 
Traditionis seniorum. 


Josephi’ autem scribe exstant 


Gorionide per errorem confundat, ut 


1 De Flavio Josepho...hic loqui- 
tibus palam fit (Assem.). 


tur Sobensis, etsi eum modo cum ex sequen 
Zésopo Phryge, modo cum Josepho 
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Appendix D. Proverbia’, et Historia filiorum Samonez’. 


Liber etiam Macabzorum’, 
Et Historia Herodis Regis 
Et liber postreme desolationis 
Hierosclymz per Titum. 

Et liber Asiathze uxoris 
Josephi justi filii Jacob: 
Et liber Tobiz et Tobith 
Justorum Israelitarum. 


Cap. ii. Nunc absoluto Veteri 
Aggrediamur jam Novum TZestamentum: 
Cujus caput est Matthzeus, qui Hebraice 
In Palestina scripsit. 

Post hune Marcus, qui Romane 
Loquutus est in celeberrima Roma: 

Et Lucas, qui Alexandrize 
Greece dixit scripsitque: 

Et Joannes, qui Ephesi 
Greco sermone exaravit Evangelium. 
Actus quoque Apostolorum, 

Quos Lucas Theophilo inscripsit. 

Tres etiam Epistole que inscribuntur 
Apostolis in omni codice, et lingua, 
Jacobo scilicet et Petro et Joanni; 

Et Catholicee nuncupantur. 

Apostoli autem Pauli magni 

Epistole quatuordecim* 


Cap. ul. Evangelium, quod compilavit 
Vir Alexandrinus 


1 Fabulas Atsopicas _ intelligit, 
quas Orientales recentiores  Syri 


Arabesque Josepho Hebreo perpe- loquitur. (Assem.) 
ram adscribunt: utrumque enim vo- 


3 De opere quod sub nomine %- 
sephi Gortonidis...publicatum fuit... 
Equidem 
Librr. Macc. i. ii. interpretor. 


ed 


cant MAA»AMAs, Sosipum, hoc * Zp. ad Hebreos locum ultimum 


est Josephum. (Assem.) obtinet. 


2 i.e. Lib, iv. Maccab. 
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Ammonius qui et Tatianus, Appendix D. 
Illudque Diatessaron appellavit. faa 


Cap. iv. Libri quoque quorum Auctores sunt 
Discipuli Apostolorum. 
Liber Dionysii 
Philosophi czlestis. 


Cap. v. Et Clementis unius ex septuaginta.. ... 


VIll. 

Fragm. ap. Euseb. H. £. tv. 26. Medirwv Ovysipe 7¢ | Metro, 
pe , mei N a \ in Nea Xi, Ep. Sard. 
ddeAdG xaipew. ereidy)...Kal paveiy tHV Tov wahaLov BiBXiwv | c. 180 a.v. 

2 / 2 / 4 \ > iQ a KS a \ , i 
éBovdnOns dxpiBeav réoa Tov dpiOudv, Kat orota tHv Tagw lev 
2 , mY Ley “A 2 \ (2 3 \ > \ \ 
eorovdaca TO TowwdTo mpaga...avehOuv ovv eis THY avatoAnv Kal 
o an fd , + 0 2 , 6 Ve “4 6 \ 3 by 
ws Tod TOrov yevopevos evOa exnpdxOn Kal émpaxOy Kal axpiBos 
pola ta THs TaAaas SiabyKys BiBrLa broragas ereppa oot, ov 
éorl ta dvépata. Moioéws révte: Téveous, “Béodos, ’ApiO pot, 
a a ¢ lal 
Aevirixdv, Aevtepovopiov: “Inoods Navi: Kpurai, ‘Povd- Baodeuwy 
réccapa: [apadcuropevwv dvo- Yadpav Aavid: SoAopmvos Iap- 

> ¢ > ‘a 
ouplar p Kal Sopia’: "ExkAjoworys' “Agua gopatev: “lwB. — mpo- 
lal fal 7 / > 
dyrtav, Hoalov, Iepepiov, rdv dadexa. ev povoBiBrw, Aavunr, “TeLe- 
“) ‘ tA 
KUfA, "Eodpas. && dv Kat Tas ékAoyas erounoapiyy... 


IX. 
H. E. 1. 25. Cf. supr. pps 414 seqq. Eivsnaive 
Xx 


Catech, wv. 33 (22 ed. Mill.) mept Tov Oerav ypapar. Pee 
...Diropabds eriyvw Kat mapa tis éxxAnolas rota méev ciow at hes 
Ths madads SiabyKys BiBror, rota. S€ ris Kauwiys...... Tov Gov 
ppovipurepor Kal cddaBéorepor joav of ’“ArocroAot Kat ot apxatot 
énioxorot, of THs ekkAnolas mpoortarat, ol TavTas mapadovTes* ov 
obv Téxvoy THS ekkAyolas py Tapaxapatte tovs Oecpovs. Kai ris 
pry madraras Siabyxys ws elpntar Tas cikoor Sto pedéro. BiBrdouvs, as 
ci idopabr)s Tuyxavets éu0d LeyovTos dvopactt pepvnobau orovda- 
cov. Tod vouov piv yap cioly at Mucéws mpdrar révte BiBAot, 


1 All. cal 7 Zoopla. 
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EPIPHANIUS, 
Ep. Cypr. 
tc. 403 A.D. 


/ / / < ~ ‘ 

Téveots, *Efod0s, Aevitixdv, “ApiOpot, Aevtepovouiov. “E&js be 
~ ~ ~ ‘ Lal ¢ ‘ , 

"Inaots vios Navf#, cal to tdv Kpitov peta THs Povl BiBriov 
a coun ~ , « , 

€BSopov apOpovpevov. Tav 8 AouraGy toropixdv BiBAiwv 4 mpwrn 
~ al > 6 > A , 4 

kal 7 Sevrépa tov BaowWev pia tap “EBpaiows éoti BiBAos, pia 
> > ol ‘A - 

8% Kai 1 tpirn Kal 4 Terdptn. “Opoiws S€ wap avtois Kal Twv 

ec , / / , 4 

Tapoderopévev 1) mpurn Kal 4 Sevtépa pia tvyxdver BiBXos, Kat 
a s a , 

Tod "Eodpa 4 mpwrn Kai 7 Sevtépa pia eAdyotat: Swdexary 

= \ a \ \ x 

BiBros 4 “EoOnp. Kai ta pev toropixa tatra. Ta de oriynpa 

A ‘ 7 ‘ 

tuyxaver téevte, “IB, xat BiBrAos Vadpav, cat Tapowpiot, kat 

& > ~ 

*ExkAnoworns, Kal Acpa dopdtwv érraxadéxatov BuBdAtov. “Exit 

, n , ~ 4 iA 

8& rovros Ta mpopytixa wévte* TOV Swoexa tpopytov pia BiBros 

‘ x ‘4 ‘ 

kat "Hoalov pia kal “lepepiov pia peta Bapody Kat @pyvwv Kat 

> lal n~ , v4 

EmucroAns, era “Telexinr kat 7 Tod AavinaA, eixoorndevtépa BiBArs 
° a , ~ \ a , ‘ s , 

THS wadaas SuabyKyns. THs dé Kawys SiabyKns Ta Téooapa pova 

‘ 3 e 

ebayyédia: ta Sé Aourd wWevderiypada kat BArAaBepa tvyxaver 
», \ a ‘ - > a 4 > Sh a 

€ypayav cat Mavixator cata @wpdy evayyédiov, orep evwdia THS 
2 a ig > , 2 ‘ ‘ - 

ebayyeAukns Tpoowvupias emikexpwopevov SiapOeiper tas Wuxas Tay 

c Xr /, be be ‘ s / ~ 8 55 > ix s 
amdovotépwv. déxov b€ Kal tas mpages Tav Swoexa arooTdAwy 

‘ , ‘ L ‘ ec X i> , ‘ , > / ‘ 

mpos Tovtots O€ Kal tas éxta “laxwPov Kat Iérpov, “Iwdvvov Kat 

Tovda, xafoduds émiotodas: émicdppayicpa Sé trav mavTwv Kal 

pa@yrav TO tTeAevtatov, tas IlavAov Sexatéocapas érurtoAds: Ta 

dé Aoura wavta KeioOw' ev Sevtépw. Kal doa pev ev éxxAnotats py 

dvaywwoKeTat, Tatra pydt Kata cavtov avayivwoxe Kabas 7KOV- 


TAS....06 


XI. 
Fleresis vit. 6. (Dindorf, 1. 301 f.) "Eoxov 88 ovrot of “Tov- 


Satou axpu THs amd BaBvAdvos aiyuadwoias éravodov BiBdovs Te 
kat tpopytas Tovtous kal tpopytav BiBAous tavtas: mpwrnv pev 
Téveow, Sdevrépav d& "Egodov...Aeverixdv... ApiOmovs... Aevtepovd- 
puov...exTn BiBdos “Inood tod Navj...rdv Kpurav...rjs ‘Pov6... 
70d [wB...ro VaAryprov...Maporniat SorAopdrros... ExkAynovacrys... 
70° Aopa Tov aopdtov...rdv Bacedv tpdryn...Bacirkerdv Sevrépa 
...BaoiWedv tpirn...Bacikeov terdpty...Mapadetopevov mpurn 
.. Tapadeuropévev devtépa...1d Awdexampdodyror...’Hoatas...’"Tepe- 


1 All. é&w KelcOw. 
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, \ “a / a cal lal 

pias pera Tov Opyvev Kal *EmicrodGy adrod te kal Tod Bapovx... 

> , , »” 

Tefexinr...Aaviyd..."Eodpas d.."EoSpas f...<ikoorn éBdopm 
F) Cg ee eae a a a 

7EoOyp" adbtat eiow al exoorerta BiBrou ai ex Oeod dobeicar ois 
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| > , A A s 
| LovSaiors, eikooiSv0 S€ elou ws Ta Trap’ avrois oro.xeta THY “EBpai- 
KOV Ypapparwv dpOpovpevar dia, TO Surrodoba Séxa BiBdovs «is 
ia a 
mévre Neyopevas...ciot de kal dAAat wap’ avrois Sv0 BiBdou ev ap- 
, e A a A 
pir€xtw 1 Sodpia rod Supax kal 7 Tod Zodopwvtos, xwpis adrwv 
~ / > , 
rwov BiBriwv évamoKpupev. 


Hearesis txxvi. Conf. Act. v. p. 941 ; Dindorf, 111. 396. Et 
yap Rs e& ayiov TVEVPATOS YeyEvvTNHLEVOS Kal mpopyTas Kat drooT0- 
ous pepabyrevpevos, eer TE SuedOovra am apxys yeverews KOT POV 
dxpu tév “Eo Op xpovey év €iKoot kat érra BiBdows Tadaras 81an- 
kns, elkoor S80 apOpovpevors, rérrapor dt dylous evayyehions, Kal év 
recoapoicaidexa eruoToAais Tov adylov drooroou TlavAov, Kal év 
qais mpo TovTwr, Kal ody Tals &v rois atrav xpévous Ipdageot Tov 
Grocrédwv, Kabodixats erirtodais TaxwBov cai Térpov kal *Twav- 
you Kat “lovda, Kal év TH 70d “lwdvvov *Aroxadvwpet, éy te Tats 
Sodias, Yodopartos ré hype Kal viod Supdx, Kal rdoos ardds 
ypapais Oeics... ..- 

De Mens. et Pond. 4. Dindorf, tv. 7. Ovrws yoov ovyKew- 


‘ / m” , 
rar at BiBrou &v qevTaTEevxols TETTAPTL KAL pEVOVOLY aAAar dvo 
a 4 , 
Jorepotoat, ws elvar ras evduabérovs BiBAovs ovTws’ TEVTE pev 
“4 


” \ , 
VOPUKGS. ..TEVTE oTixnpes...<iTa GAAN TEVTATEVXOS TO KaAOUpEva 


~ if X\ ¢ / , id g > ” 
ypapeia mapa Tut 83 dywWypada Acyopeva, ata oT OvTWS, 

A an A a a , , 
*Inood Tod Navy BiBros, Kpirov pera THS “Povd, Tlapadevropevwv 
Baciveusv mpuTn peta 77S devtépas, 


A a LA 
mpuTn peTa TS devtépas, : 
/ 
avTn TPLTY) TEVTATEVXOS- 


Bactreusv tpirn peta THS TETAaPTNS: 
GAAN TEVTATEVXOS 76 Awdexapopnyrtory; "Hoaias, lepeulas, Telex, 
Aavujrd. Kal adty nh mpopyteKy) TEVTATEVXOS.  EJLELVALV dé addat 
Svo alrwés ioe TOU *Rodpa pia Kai attn oylopevn Kal addy 
BiBdos 4 THS ‘EoOnp KaActrat. érdynpwbynoav obv ai etkoaidvo 
BiBro Kara TOV apiOpov TOV eixooidvo oroixewv Tap *“EBpacots. 
pers Ovo BiBrou 4 TE 70d YoAomavtos 7 Tlavaperos 


/, 
ai yap OTXN 

~ cal a lal \ , ‘ a? a 
Aeyouern, Kal 7 Tov Inoov Tov viod Bupax éxyovou 8€ rod Inoov 


1 elkoorn €B5duN Eadhp, TwBir, *Tovdt6 (Dindf.). 
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AppendixD. | Tod Kal tHv Yodiav ‘EBpart ypayavtos, qv oO Exyovos avrov 
a "Inaods éppnvedoas “EAAnuicti eypaye, Kal abrar xpyowar pev cit 
Kal bpeAyor GAN’ eis dpiOpov pyrdv ovK dvaépovrat, 810 ovde &v 

7S "Apov averOnoay, rovréotw ev TH TIS SiabyKys KiBwre. 


XII. 

INDEX s , 
Cod. Alex. graves Karpov, 

Béodos Aiyirrov, 

Aevitikor, 

A piOuoi, 

/ 
Aevrepovop.ov, 


*Inoots Navy, 
Kpurai, 

‘PovO. pod BiBdria 7. 
Bacredv a, 
Bacwewv f’, 
Baowkady y’, 
Baowreudv 8, 
TlapaXeropevwy a’, 
Tlapaderopéver fi’. 
Op.00 BiBrLa Ss. 
Tpopjrat us”, 


*Hoaias vy’, 

"lepeptas 8’ (add. Baruch, Lament., Epist.), 
TeLexijr re’, 

AavmA us” (cum additamentis), 

Eo Op (cum additamentis), 

TwBir, 

*Tovdeid, 

*EaSpas a’ iepevs (1 Esdras), 

"EoSpas ’ tepevs (Esdras Canonicus, Neemias), 
MaxkaBaiwy Adyos a’, 

MaxxaBaiwy doyos f’, 

MaxxaBaiwy Adoyos y, 

MaxxaBaiwv Adyos 8, 
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Wadrnpiov pet wdav, 
"Ts, 
Tlapoupian, 
"ExxAnoaotys, 
"Acpara doparwv, 
Sodia 7 [7] Mavaperos, 
Sola Incot viod Supay. 
‘H Kaw AcabyKn. 
Buayyedua o. 
Kara Mar@aior, 
Kara Mapkxov, 
Kara Aovkay, 
Kara Iwavvyv. 
IIpageus atooto\wv, 
Kafodtxat ©, 
*Emuctodal IavAov 1, 
*Arroxadvits “lwavvov, 
KAnpevtos érirToAy a, 
KAyjpevros érurtoAy B', 
Gpod ByBXta.....- 
Wadpol YoAopavros 
un’. 
XIII. 


Ap. Euseb. 1. £. VI. 25- Ovk dyvonréov 8 civa Tas évdua- 
Oyxovs BiBrovs, ws ‘EBpator Trapaciodacty, Svo Kal elkool, Oo0s 
6 dpiOpos Tov Tap” abrois oToLxelwv éoriy—eiai 88 ai eixoor Sv0 
BiBrou wah? ‘EBpaiovs aide: rap ypiv Teveoes ereyeypappen.-- 
"B£éodos... NevitiKov.. PApiOpol.. _Aevrepovopuov... Inoovs vios Navy 
...Kpurat, ‘Povo... Baorrerdv TpYTY Sevrépa... BaotAevwv Tpitn TE 
rdprn...Lapaheuropevov TpwoTy Sevrépa... Exdpas mpaotos SevTe- 
pos... BiBXos Warparv...2oopavTos Tlapoupiac.. CEKKANOUAoTHS.-- 
*Aopa dopdrov... Hoaias... lepepias civ @piyvos kat TH Ere 
orod#... Aavopr...Telenupr... TSB. Eobrip..“ Bee 8& rovTwv éoTt 
ta Moxxafaika....... 


Cf. supra pp. 358 ff. 
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XIV. 

Ex Epist. Fest. xxx1x. Ap. Theodorum Balsarmonem in 
Scholiis in Canones': T. 1. 767. Ed. Bened. Par. 1777. MéaA- 
Awov 8% rovrwv [sc. Tay Jetwy ypapdy] pyvypovevew xXpyropar 7 pos 
ovoracw THs euavtod TOApNS TO TOTH TOD EvayyeducTOU AouKA, 
héywr kal airds, "Execdnrep tives éwexeipnoay dvatasacGar 
éavrois Ta Aeydpeva azroxpuda Kal erpitar Tatra Ty OeorvevoTw 
ypady wept Hs éxAnpopopyOnpev, kabws Tapédocay Trois 
matpdow of am apxns avtomtar kal Urnpérar yevopmevot 
Tod Aoyou, édofe ka pol mpotparevte rapa yvnciwy adeApav Kat 
pabovre dvwbev EEAs éxOécbar ta Kavorvitopeva Kai tapadobévra, 
muorevOevta te Gera etvar BiBdia, va Exactos, ci pev HraryOn, 
KaTayv@ Tov wAavnTavTw, 6 8 Kabapds Siapelvas xalpy tahw 
Uropysvnokopevos. ott Tovey THS pev maraas Siabyxys BiBrta 
7 apiud Ta wavta eikoowdvo* ToradTa yap ws HKovTa Kal TA TTOL- 
xela ta rap’ “EBpaios civar rapadédorar’ tH be taker Kal TO OVO- 
pari éotw exactov ovtws' mpatov Tévects, etta "E€odos, etra Aeui- 

Us \ bs a 2 ¢ \ X ‘ , 
TUKOV, Kat peta TovTo “ApiOpuoi, Kal Aowrov To Aevtepovopmov. 
‘Ens 8& rovras éoriv “Inoots 0 tod Navy xat Kpitai, xat peta Touro 
7 ‘Pov6, al radu éfns Baoirtedv téocapa BiBXia...uera 5% radra 
Tlapadciropévwr a’ cat B’...elra"“Eodpas a’ xal B’...uera 8 ratra 
BiBros Vadrpov xai és Mapounia, tra "ExxAnovactys Kal” Acpa 
Gopatwv* mpos Tovtos éoti kal "IWR Kal Aowrov LpodFrar, of pev 
dudexa eis Ev BiBAlov apWpovpevor’ etra "Hoalas "lepeuias kai obv 
avt@ Bapoty @pyvor “ExwrtoAy, Kal per avrov “lefexujpd Kal 
Aavijd* axpt tovTwv Ta THs Tadauas Siabyxys torara. ta S& THs 
KaWAS OvK OKVynTéov elreiv’ Eat. yap TatTa* EvayyeAla téocapa* 
cata MarGatov, kata Mapxor, xara Aovxav, cata “Iwavvnv. Etra 
peta tavTa IIpages "ArootoAwy, Kal érictoAal KaboArkal? Kadov- 


cal > 
peva TOY aTogTOAWY Eta ovTws* “laxwBov pev a’, Térpou de Bf’, 


 Eadem epistola exstat in Vers. riac by the Rev. H. Burgess, Ph. D., 
Syr- Mus. Brit. (Cod. 12,168, szec. p- 137. Cureton, Festal Letters of 
vii, Vv. vili.), quam nuper Anglict 4r,anasius Pp: ad, 1848. Mai, 7a- 
reddidit vir reverendus, cui mihi pro gens hy ) 
singulari ejus humanitate gratixe Nova Bibi. vi. 153 ff. 
agendee sunt: Zhe Festal Letters of Syr.om. KaBohixal. 
Athanasius, translated from the Sy- 
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> “ / , \ " 

elra. “Iwavvov 7, kal pera tavras ‘Lovda a’. Lpds rovrors IlavAov 
> , 2 N \ D a , , ] 

droartédov elalv ériotoAal Sexatéooapes, TH Tater ypapopevar 
¢ 2 < , > , > , a N a 

ovTws?......kat waAdw Iwavvov aroxadvis? TAaVTA THyal TOV TWTY- 
of af \ 8 a 2 a 6 fel 2 4 2 > , 

plov, wate Tov Supadvra eupopetcFar tav ev TOvTOLS Noylwv: év Tov- 

/ ‘\ lol . 

Tous povors TO THS edoeBelas SidacKadretov cbayyedtlerar. Mybels 
, / 

rovtos ériBadrérw, pnde TovTwv adatpeic Ow TU...GAN evekd YE 

1. > Ly / ‘ a / > / c Bid 

melovos axpiBetas tpootiOnps by TotTo ypapwv avayKalws ws OTL 

m” Na’, / , m” > / ‘ 

ore Kat érepa BiBrla tottwv e€wbev od Kavovilomeva pev TeTUTW- 
- 

péva dé mapa tav waTépwv dvaywwoKkerOar Tots dpru pom epxop.e- 

vous Kal Bovropévous Karnxeio bar tov THs eboeBelas Aoyov, Lopia 

fal \ 
Sodopavros kat Sodia Suipdx cai “EoOyp kat Lovdid cat TwBias 
cai Avdax) Kadovpévy TGv drocTédwy Kai 6 Tony. Kat opus, 
pi 

ayarnrot, KaKelvov kavovilopmévwv Kal TOUTWY dvaywwurKopLEvov Ov- 

Sapod Tov aroxpipuv py AAG al Sv éorw émivowa - 
aod TGV aroxpipuv pvypn, GANA alpeTiKay eoTLY ETLVOLA Yypa 
/ SS ¢ i: oN t X ‘ bé 

pdvtwv pev ore Gehovow avra xapilopevwy O€ Kat mpoorilevtov 
yin , 72> ¢€ \ , , ” ? 

abtots xpovous iv’ ws madad mporpépovtes mpopac exw ama 


an 2 , \ ? , 
TOV €K TOUTOV TOUS GAKEPALOUS. 


XV. 


Carm. Sect. 1. Xi. 5 ff. Migne, Patrol. Gr. xxvil. 472 ff. ; 
comp. xxxvili. pp. 842 ff. epi rév yryoiov BiBdiwv THs Geo- 
TVvEevaTou Ypapys. 


Spa S& pn Eelvyor voov KAértoto BiBAouwe 
(roAAat yap TerCover TapeyypamtTou KQKOTYTES) 
fa a 2 in) \ » > Ne > 6 , 
Séxvuco TodTov émeto Tov EyKpLTOV, pir’, apiOpov. 
‘Ioropucat pev éaor BiBdoe Svoxaideka TaTat 
lal > , © -“ A 4 
Ths dpxaotépys EBpaixns codins. 
i Te tr "Egodos, A Sy TE 
IIpwriarn Teveois, €tT odos, AeviTiKov 
V4 
‘H & evdrn Sexdrn te BiBAo Mpages Baoyov 
” “9 ” 
kal Ilapadeuropevat. ~Eoxatov Eodpav €xels. 
= lal / a 2D / 
ai St orexnpal mévte wy mpwrTos ¥ Tw. 
lal 4 
Zeta Aavid: «tra tpets LoAopwvTiac 


"Exkdnovaorys "Acpa Kal Tlapoupiar. 


1 Syr. om. ypapowev at. 2 Idem est ordo qui in editt. vulgg. 
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Appendix D. Kat rév0 dpolws Tvevpatos mpopytiKod. 

’Apxaias pev €Onxa dvw Kai eixoor BiBAous 
trois Tov “EBpaiwy ypappacw avtérous: 

"Hén 8 apiOpe Kal véov pvornpiov. 

MarOaios piv eypaey ‘EBpaiow Oavpatra Xpioroi, 
Mapxos & “Iradin, Aovkds “Axarid., 

[dou 8 “Iwavvns xipvé péyas, ovpavopoirns'. 
"Ereita pages tév copay arocroAwy. 
Aéxa d¢ IlavAov téocapés T émiotoXat- 
‘Exra. dé KabodALy’®, dv “lax Bov pia, 

Avw 8 Ilérpov, tpets 8 “Iwavvov radu. 
"lovda 8 éoriv EBddun. Tlacas eyes. 


¥” ‘ v7 > ‘ > > / 
Et tis 8€ tovrwy éxtos odk év yvnoiots. 


XVI. 


Amruito- Lambi ad Seleucum. Ap. Gregor. Nazianz. Carm. Sect. i. 
CHIUS, 


Epise. Icon, | VU. Migne, Patrol. Gr. xxxvil. 1593 ff. Cf. Amphiloch. ed. 
c. 380 A.D. 
Combef. pp. 130 ff. 


TIAnv add’ éxeivo rpoopabely pwarduora cor 
IIpoojKxov, odx amaca BiBros aadadns 
‘H cepvov ovopa THs ypadys Kextypevn. 
Kicty yap cictv eof ore Wevduvupor 
BiBro, twis piv Experor Kat yeltoves, 
‘Os av tis eto, Tov aAnbelas Adywv. 

Ai 8 ad vo0or te cat Niav éexurpadets 
‘Qs. wapdonpa Kat voOa vopiopara, 

“A Bacitéws pev tiv érvypadyy dépet, 
KiBdnra & eo tats vAats doAovpeva. 


, , \ , war 
Tovrwy xapw cou tHv Geotvedctwv épa 


1 Metra Gregorius nullo certo or- 2 i.e. KaOoducal. Al. éwrd 68 Td 
dine commiscet; quod lectores mo- xa@odix’... Aouxis, Aékd, érra, "Lovdd 
nitos velim, nequis Apocalypsim et in carm. sequ. Wpd, Aouxd, relin- 


versu proxime sequenti olim com- quere quam corrigere malui. 
; memoratam fuisse suspicetur. 
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Er ae 
BiBdwv éxdoryy, as 8 av evxpwas pabys Appendix D. 
Ta tis madads mporo. diabykyns €po. hoe 
‘H revrarevyxos.....- 

Tovros "Inootv mpooriber Kat Tovs Kpuras, 
"Brera tiv ‘Pov, Baciiéwv te Téercapas 
BiBAous, TapaAeuropéevov d€ ye gvvepida. 
"Eodpas ém avtats mparos, et” oO devTepos. 
‘Béjs otuxypas weve cot BiBrovs €po....-- 
Tovras mpopyras mpooribe: Tovs dudeka... ++ 
McO” ods mpopytas pavOave Tovs TETTAPAS.....- 
Tovrows mpoweyxpivover THY "EoOyp tues. 
Kawiys AwOykns apa poe BiBrous Eye: 


Evayycuoras técoapas 5éxov povous, 
MarOaiov, etra Mapxov, © Aouxav tpirov 
IIpoobels apiOper, tov 8 “lwavvyny xpovw 
Téraprov, GANA mpSrov we Soyparov: 
Bpovras yap vidv todtov €ikoTws Kado, 
Méyorov ijxyoavro TO @Oeod oyy. 
A€gyou dé BiPdov Aovké Kal tv Sevrépav, 
Thy trav KaboArKav [pdgewv droordhwv. 
To oxedsos é&ns mpooribe THs éxAoy7s, 
Toy trav eOvav KynpuKa, TOV aTOoTOAOV 
IladAov, copas ypayavra rais éxxAnolas 
"BrioroAds Sis érta....- 
Ties 5€ pace THV Tos ‘BBpaiovs voov, 
Ovx «bd AéyovTes yvnoia yap nH Xapts. 
ey: th Aourov; KaHoALKOV emus ToA@v 
Twrs pev erra paow, ob 8 tpels povas 
Xpivar déxeo Oat, Tv “laxw Pov piav, 
Miav S& Iérpov, THv r “Ilwdvvov piav, 
Tuts 8& Tas Tpels, Kal mpos avrais Tas+ dvo 
Ilérpov déxovrat, tiv “lovda 8 éBdopnv: 
Tnv 8 "Aroxahupw THY "Iwavvov madw 
Twis piv eyxpivovow, of mAelous 5€ ye 
N6dov A€yovew. Otros aevdéoraros 


Kavov av «in Tov BcomvevoTov YPAPav....++ 
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ae 


XVII. 
Hody, de Textibus, p. 649 (Cf. cotelier, Patres Apost. 1. 197; 


Montfaucon, 47b/. Coislin. 193 f. 
sec. xiv. [Dr C. R. Gregory])." 


RRR A 


A 


. ‘ 


7 


S 3. 


Comp. B. M. Add. 17,469, 


n , A 
Ilepit rav & BiBdiov Kai doa tovtwv éxrtos. 


Téveous. 
*Eé060s. 
Aewtikov. 
*AptO pot. 
Acvtepovopor. 
Inoovs. 
Kpurai xai ‘Pov. 
BaotAewwy a. 
Baotrkeov fo. 
BaotAverwv y: 
Baowrewwv &. 


Tlapadeuropeva €. 


lw. 
Wadrnprov. 
apoio, 


. 7ExkdAnovacrys. 
iA; > , , 
. Aopa acpatwv €. 


: "Eodpas. 


"Ooné. 
’Apas. 
Muyaias. 


. “Tond. 
. “lwvas. 


. “ABdx0d. 


Naovp. 


. ApBaxodu. 


Yodovias. 
“Ayyatos. 
Zaxapias. 
Madayias. 


da’. "Hoalas. 

AB’. “Tepepias. 

dy’: "Telexupr. 

As. Aavepr. 

Ae. EvayyéAuov xara Maraiov. 
As’. Kara Mapxov. 

AL’. Kara Aovxayv. 

dy’. Kara “Twavvyy. 

AO’. Ilpages trav azoorodwv. 
p. “Taxa Bov éxurtody. 
pa. Ileérpov. 

pB. Ilerpov. 

Hy’. “Iwavvov. 

pod. “lwavvov. 

pe’. “lwavvov. 

ps”. “Tovéda. 

uC’. ILavAov apes “Pwpatovs. 
pn’. Lavdov rpds Kopw6iovs. 
uO’. Ipods Kopw@iovs. 

v’. IIpds Taddras. 

va. IIpos "Edecious. 

vB’. pos ®urryoious. 

vy. Ipos KoAacoaels. 

vd. Ipos @cooadorexeis. 
ve. Ipods @eooaXovixeis. 
vs. Ilpos Tipobeov. 

v6’. Ilpos Tiywobeov. 

vn. Updos Titov. 

v0’, Ipos ®uAnpova. 

&. Ipods “EBpaious. 
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a. codia Soopartos. Ss. MaxxaBaiwv. 
B’. codia Sipax. f. “Eobyp. 

y. MaxxaBaiwv. y. ‘lovdy0. 

8. MakxaBaiwv. 0. TwBir. 


MaxxaBaiwv. 


AS: 
Kat dca améxpuda. 


"EASdp cal Modap. 
Avabyxn Mucéws. 


yt SG SS 


’. Deest.] in BapvaBa émustod7. 
Wadpol Sodopavtos. 6’. TlavAov mpakis (rpages). 
"HXlov droxadvyis. kK.  TlavAov azroxahvyis. 

ta’. “Hoatov dpacis. xa, Ardacxadia KAnpevtos. 


Add p. 8. odoviov amoxarvyis. 
*Evoix. vy. Zaxapiov aroxadvys. 
Aapex. WS. "Eo Spa aroxaduiis. 
Tlarpiapxai. ue. “TaxwBov tioropia. 
"Iwond Lpocerx. is’. lérpov azroxadvyis. 


Tlepiodou kat didaxat Tov 


> / 
amoaToAwv. 


xB’. “Tyvariov SdacKkadia. 


[xy'. Deest. Tlodvkdprov Sidackahia. Cod. Coislin.| 
KS. E’ayyéAuov xara BapvaBa (-av). 


BiayyéAtov cata Maz6. (2.¢. Mar6iar). 


XVIII. 


De Setis Act. u. (Galland, xu. 625 seqq- Migne, Patrol. 
Gr. LXXXVI. pars I, pp. 1199 ff.)...dmapOpnowpeBa Ta exkAn- 
cuortixd BiBrla. Ta Toivey exxAnovaotikay BiBdtwy Ta pev THS 
madaids clot ypapas: ta Se THS véas...THs pev ovv Tadaas BiBr(&ta 

> t 3 ‘ / > € ‘ \ . \ ‘\ be 
cot KB. dv ta pév eiow toropiKa Ta St mpopyntixa ra O& Tap- 
auyerixa: 70, St mpos 70 yadda yevoneva.. te. roive ieropixa BrBdia 
ciow uf...) Teveons...7) "Efodos...08 Aeyopevot "ApiOpot...70 Aevete- 
xov...7d Aevrepovopuov...7a0Ta St ra révre BiBdla wavTes TOD Mo- 
, a > bs ‘ 2 a io ‘ 75 , teed g 
oéws paptupodow eva, 7a. yap apetis oddels olde Tivos elot...€KTOV..- 
"Inaots Tod Nav7.. Kpurai...“Pov0.. réooapes...AG you TOV Baorewv 


C. (one) 
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Appendix D. 


NICEPHO- 

RUS. 

Patr. Const. 
806—814 


, 
év dv0 BiBXrios pepopevor...évdexatov éotw at Mapadeuropevat... 
ce S 
dudéxarov éotw...0 "Eodpas...Mpodytixa S€ eioe wévte...0 Hoaias 
A , 
...0 ‘Tepepias...0 “TeLexinr...0 Aavinr...2éumrtov 70 dbwdexarpadytov 
* A € 4s A 
Aeyopevov...Tapauverixa ior BiBria 5, dv tparov o “IwB- tovro 
be ? , > 4 > , © ) > X 
dé tives evopicav “Iwonmov elvar ovyypappa...at Hapouniac Zodo- 
pavtos...6 Exxdnovorys...10Acpa tév “Acpdrwv...cioi dé tatra 
ta tpia BuBAla tod YoAropavtos: pera Taira earl to WVadryprov. 
vat U ~ cal a 
Kai Tatra pev eior ta KB’ BiBrta THs madaads- THs Se véas €€ ciot 
vs by , / ‘ 4 FI , x ‘ ‘ 
BuBria, av Svo weptéxee Tods TécTapas evayyeALTTAas’ TO peEV yap 
éxeu MarOatov kat Mapxov, ro 5é érepov Aovkay kai Iwavvynv.  tpi- 
> ‘\ € , a > , , c i 
tov éotlw ai mpagers TOV aTocTOAwy. TéTaptov at Kafod.kal émt- 
‘ > 3 , e ij a > , 2 if < ct , 
orodal ovoa extra: ov tpwtn TOU ‘laxwBov éori: 4 B Kai 4 y 
Tlérpov: 7 8 xai € xal S” tod “Iwavvov- 4 8@ £ rod “Iovéa. 
KaBorkal d& éxAnOynoav érerdy od pos ev Ebvos eypadyoay ws ai 
tod IlavAov, adAa Kafodov zpos mavta. méurrov BiBdiov ai 
“a £2 oF 4 > / g > ‘ c > , a «sy 
tov aytov IlavAov émictoAal. €extov éotiv 7 aroxadviis TOU aylouv 
*Twavvov. 
Tatra éore ta Kavovifopeva BiBria ev TH exxAnoia Kai waka 


= a 
Kal véa, wv Ta Tadava ravra déxovrat of “EBpator. 


XIX. 
Cf. Credner, Zur Gesch. ad. K. ss. 119 ff.’ 


§ i. “Oca ciot Oeiar ypadat éxxAnovafdpevar Kal Kexavove- 
opevat, Kal 9 TOUTWY OTLXoMETpia OUTWS*. 
a’, Téveots: orixor 87’, 
8B’. “Efodos: orixor Bo’. 
y'. Aeverexdvr orixor By’. 
, > pis / , 
8. “AptBpot: orixor yo’. 
€. Aevtrepovdpiov orixor yp’. 
Ss’. "Inoots: otixou Bp’. 
- \ A ¢ i 4 , 
{. Kpurat cat “Pov orixou Br’. 
. Rs a 
Lectt. varr. vers. Lat. Anastasii gue recipiuntur ab ecclesia et canoni- 
(c. 870 A.D.) apposui e Cod. Burn. zantur. Harumqueversuumnumerus 
(Mus. Brit.) 284, szec. xii. vel xiii. f.  2¢¢ subjicitur...Hi autem sunt novi 


283. 7 Testamenti. 
* Cod. He sunt divine scripture 
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7. Bactredv a’ kal B's orixou Sop. 
6’. Baowedv y' Kai 8 orixou Boy’. 
’. Tlapadeuropeva a’ cat B's orixor <'. 
va’, “Eodpas a’ kai B- orixor <p’. 
LB’. BiBdos Varpav- orixor ,€p’. 
vy. Hapoyriar Zoopavros: orixou ay’. 
8’. ?ExxAnovacrys: otixoe ’ 
ue’. *Acpa dopdtwv: atixo on’. 
Iw: orixor aw. 
il’. "Hoatas xpopyrns: orixou yo. 
in’. “Tepepias mpopytys: atixo. . 
L6'. Bapovx: orixor yy’. 
Kc.  TeLexujr+ orixor 0. 
xa’. Aavupr: otixot fp’. 
KB’. Ot dWdexa tpopyrar otixou jy. 
‘Opod tis tadaras Siabyns BuBdrla cixoor dvo. 
ii. THs veas Siabynns. 
a’, EvayyéAvov cata MarOaiov- arixor B¢'. 
B’.  BEtayyédvov kata. Mdpxov: orixor {p's 
y: BiayyéAvov Kara. Aovkav: atixoe Bx’. 
8. EbayyéAvov xara "lwdvynv: orixot Bt’. 
TIpafers Tov droctéAwy: oTixoL ,V’. 
5", Tlavdov émioroAal 18" atixou €T. 
&: Kaboduxat® £’. “laxwBov a’, Ilérpov B’. *Twavvov y’. 
"Tovda a’®. 
‘Opod THs veas Srabgnns BrBrta KS" 4, 
§ iii, Kat Scar avTidéyovTae THS madatas aval eiow. 
a’. MaxxaBaixe y’: atixou fr’. 
B’. opia Sodopavros: aTixou ap. 
y. Sodia viod Too Spay’ oTixor Bo. 7 
3, Wadrpoi cat gdat Sodopavros: oTixXou Bp’. 
€.  EoOnp: orixo TV’. 
S', Kat Lovdy0- orixor ay’. 


4 . TIDCC. ICCC. . ar 
Z Cod. | npistole. 4 Cod. Simul veteris quidem Tes- 


3 Cod. + Simul septem: versus NO tamenti libri xxit et novi Vil. 
O02 
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, 


B. 
Y: 


8. 


cor 
< 


o2 


~ 


soe Ss 


cage 


§ vi. 


a  ae 


me ym 


Swcavva: ctixor d’. 
TwBir 6 Kai ToBias: orixor 


, 


n Ld 4 1 
Kai doar ris veas avtiAéyovrar . 


*ArokdAdvyis “lwavvov: otixor av”. 
’"AroxaAviyis Hérpov: orixoe 7'*. 
BapvaBa émustoAn: orixoe are *. 
EvayyéAwov xara “EBpaious: orixou BS” 3 


4 ”~ cal 
Kai dca aoxpudpa THs madaas. 


"Evex: orixor Sw’. 
Tlatpuapxat: orixor ep’. 
Ipocevyn Iwond: otixor ap’. 
Avabyky Movoéws: orixor jap’. 
"Avadyyis Mwvoéws: orixot av’. 
"ABpadp. orixor 7’. 
"Edad Kal Mwdad: orixor v’. 
*Edia rpodytov: orixou TS”. 
Lodoviov tpopytov: otixor x’. 
Zaxapiov tatpos “Iwavvov: orixot ¢’. 
Bapov>x, “ABBaxovp, "ElexupA xai Aavinr Wevderi- 
ypada. 
Kai doa ris véas awdxpuda. 
*Tlepiodos Hérpov: orixor By’. 
Tlepiodos “Iwdvvou- arixor By’ ’. 
Tlepiodos wpa orixor a’. 
EiayyéAwov kata Owpuav- erixor jar’ *. 
Adaxn drocrédwy: atixot ¢’. 
KAjmevtos a’. B'. orixou By’. 
‘Tyvatiov, MoAvkaprov, [Toevos xat] “Eppa: orixou". 


1 Cod. Et guibus novi contradici- Tipe. 


? Cod. tip. 
Cod. iv. 8 Cod. Coisl. ap. Montf. p. 204 
Cod. impcecc. 4 dmoxdduyis "lwavvov...crlyor a6’. 
Cod. icccv1. ® Cod. Clementis xxxii. 
Cod. tice. 10 Cod. Pastoris....? 


Cod. +ltinerarium Pauli. ver. 
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col. b. 


1 Ex edit. Tischdf. p. 468 sq. 
Hic index inter Epistolas ad Philem. 
et ad Hebr. 
vero est in Graeco 
stichometrize respondeat, quam ¢€ 
codice Latino Scriba Greecus (? Alex- 


XX. 


Versus Scibtorarum Sanctarvm' 


ita Genesis vervs (sic) 
Exodvs versvs 
Leviticvm versvs 
Nvmeri versvs 
Devteronomivm ver. 
Iesv Navyve ver. 
Ivdicvm ver. 

Rvd ver. 

Regnorvm ver. 
primys liber ver. 
secundvs lib. ver. 
tertivs lib. ver. 
qvartvs lib. ver. 
Psalmi Davitici ver. 
Proverbia ver. 
Aeclesiastes 
Cantica Canticorvm 
Sapientia vers. 
Sapientia ihv ver. 
x11 Profetae ver. 
Ossee ver. 

Amos ver. 

Micheas ver. 

Toel ver. 

Abdias ver. 

Tonas. ver. 

Navm ver. 


andrinus) 


interponitur. Nihil 


Cod. textu quod certe 


Pp: xviil. 


Neque aliter censet 


1l11D 
1l1DCC 
11DCCC 
lIDCL 
11iCCC 


11DC 


CXL 


transtulit. Equidem e 


Latina, seu potius ex Africana ori- 
gine deductam esse crediderim, et 
szeculo quarto antiquiorem. 


Tischdf. Proleg. 
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Cod.Clarom. 
S@c. vii. 
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Appendix D. Ambacvm ver. rei Wy 4 
ane Sophonias ver. CLX 
Aggevs vers. Ck 
Zacharias ver. DCLX 
Malachiel ver. cc 
Eselas ver. 1liDC 
Ieremias ver. TmiLXx 
Ezechiel ver. ilipc 
Daniel ver. iDc 
Maccabeorvm sic. 
lib. primvs ver. iiccc 
lib. secvndys ver. liccc 
lib. qvartvs ver. I 
Ivdit ver. Iccc 
Hesdra 1D 
p- 496 a. Ester ver. I 
Tob ver. IDC 
Tobias ver. i 
Evangelia .1111. 
Matthevm ver. IDC 
Iohannes ver. ji 
Marcvs ver. IDC 
Lycam ver. liDCCCC 
Epistvlas Pavli 
ad Romanos ver. IXL 
ad Chorintios .I. ver. iLx 
ad Chorintios .1. ver. Lxx' 


ad Galatas ver. iCCEL 

ad Efesios ver. CCCLXV 

ad Timothevm .1. ver. CCvVili 

ad Timothevm .1. ver. CCLXXXViili 


ad Titvm ver. Cx 
ad Colosenses ver. Barri 
ad Filimonem ver, i 


' Non dubium est quin h. 1. librarius per incuriam scripserit Lxx pro 
ILXxX (Tisch. p. 589). 
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ad (sic) Petrvm prima cc 
ad Petrvm .1. ver. CXL 
col. b. Jacobi ver. CCXX 
Pr. Iohanni Epist. CCXX 
Tohanni Epistvla .u. Xx 
Iohanni Epistvla .11. XX 
Ivdee Epistvla ver. Dx 
*Barnabee Epist. ver. § DCCCL 
Iohannis Revelatio icc 
Actvs Apostolorvm iiDC 
*Pastoris versi iii 
*Actvs Pauli ver. iiiDLX 
*Revelatio Petri CCLXX 


XXI. 


De Doctr. Christiana, 1. 12 (vut.) (ed. Bened. Par. 1836). 
Erit igitur divinarum scripturarum solertissimus indagator, 
qui primo totas legerit notasque habuerit, et si nondum in- 
tellectu jam tamen lectione, duntaxat eas qu appellantur 
Canonice. Nam ceeteras securius leget fide veritatis instruc- 
tus, ne preeoccupent imbecillum animum, et periculosis men- 
daciis atque phantasmatis eludentes preejudicent aliquid contra 
sanam intelligentiam. In canonicis autem Scripturis, ecclesia- 
rum catholicarum quamplurium auctoritatem sequatur; inter 
quas sane illze sint, que apostolicas sedes habere et epistolas 
accipere meruerunt. Tenebit igitur hunc modum in Scripturis 
Canonicis, ut eas qua ab omnibus accipiuntur ecclesiis catho- 
licis preeponat eis quas queedam non accipiunt ; in eis vero que 
non accipiuntur ab omnibus, praeponat eas quas plures gravio- 
resque accipiunt eis quas pauciores minorisque auctoritatis 


phori Stichometria MCCCLX (MCCCVI) 
versus tribuuntur. 

2 His quatuor versibus ..manu 
satis recenti praepositi sunt obeli. 


(Tisch. p. 589-) 


1 Hoc nomine, ut videtur, Z/. ad 
Hebreos designatur, cui idem ver- 
suum numerus in uno Greco codice 
tribuitur. Ex Latinis alii Dcc alii 
pccc versus numerant. Contra Apo- 
cryphe Barnabe Epistole in Nice- 
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ecclesis tenent. Si autem alias invenerit a pluribus, alias a 
gravioribus haberi, quanquam hoc facile invenire non possit, 
eequalis tamen auctoritatis eas habendas puto. 13. Totus autem 
Canon Scripturarum in quo istam considerationem versandam 
dicimus, his libris continetur: Quinque Moyseos id est Genesi, 
Exodo, Levitico, Numeris, Deuteronomio; et uno libro Jesu 
Nave, uno Judicum, uno libello qui appellatur Ruth, qui magis 
ad Regnorum principium videtur pertinere, deinde quatuor 
Regnorum et duobus Paralipomenon non consequentibus sed 
quasi a latere adjunctis simulque pergentibus. Hec est 
historia que sibimet annexa tempora continet atque ordinem 
rerum: sunt aliz tanquam ex diverso ordine que neque huic 
ordini neque inter se connectuntur, sicut est Job et Tobias et 
Esther et Judith et Machabzeorum libri duo et Esdre duo, 
qui magis subsequi videntur ordinatam illam historiam usque 
ad Regnorum vel Paralipomenon terminatam: deinde Prophetz 
in quibus David unus liber Psalmorum, et Salomonis tres 
Proverbiorum, Cantica Canticorum, et Ecclesiastes. Nam illi 
duo libri unus qui Sapientia et alius qui Ecclesiasticus inscri- 
bitur de quadam similitudine Salomonis esse dicuntur, nam 
Jesus Sirach eos conscripsisse constantissime perhibetur qui 
tamen quoniam in auctoritatem recipi meruerunt inter pro- 
pheticos numerandi sunt. Reliqui sunt eorum libri qui proprie 
Prophetz appellantur, duodecim Prophetarum libri singuli, qui 
connexi sibimet quoniam nunquam sejuncti sunt pro uno ha- 
bentur ; quorum Prophetarum nomina sunt hec, Osee...... 
Malachias : deinde quatuor Prophetz sunt majorum voluminum 
Isaias, Jeremias, Daniel, Ezechiel. His quadraginta quatuor 
libris Testamenti Veteris terminatur auctoritas: Novi autem, 
quatuor libris Evangelii, secundum Mattheum, secundum 
Marcum, secundum Lucam, secundum Joannem; quatuor- 
decim Epistolis Pauli Apostoli, ad Romanos, ad Corinthios 
duabus, ad Galatas, ad Ephesios, ad Philippenses, ad Thes- 
salonicenses duabus, ad Colossenses, ad Timotheum duabus, 
ad Titum, ad Philemonem, ad Hebreos ; Petri duabus ; tribus 
Joannis ; una Jude et una Jacobi; Actibus Apostolorum libro 
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uno, et Apocalypsi Joannis libro uno. 14 (ix) In his omnibus 
libris timentes Deum et pietate mansueti querunt voluntatem 
Dei. 


Appendix D. 


XXII. 


Can. Murat. 


Cf. App. C. 

| XXIII. 

| Her. .xxxvul. (Galland, vii. 480 sqq. Migne, atr. 
| Lat. xii. 1199 ff.)...Statutum est ab apostolis et eorum suc- 
-cessoribus non aliud legi in ecclesia debere catholica nisi Legem 
et Prophetas et Evangelia et Actus Apostolorum, et Paulli 
tredecim epistolas, et septem alias, Petri duas, Joannis tres, 
‘Jude unam, et unam Jacobi, que septem Actibus Apostolorum 
- conjuncte sunt... 

Her. Lxxxix. Sunt alii quoque [hzeretici] quiepistolam Paulli 
ad Hebraeos non asserunt esse ipsius, sed dicunt aut Barnabe 
esse Apostoli aut Clementis de urbe Roma episcop! ; alii autem 
Luce Evangelist aiunt ; epistolam etiam ad Laodicenses 
scriptam. Et quia addiderunt in ea quedam non bene sen- 
tientes inde non legitur in ecclesia; et si legitur a quibusdam, 
non tamen in ecclesia legitur populo, nisi tredecim epistole 
ipsius et ad Hebreos interdum...quia factum Christum dicit 
in ea inde non legitur; de poenitentia autem propter Nova- 
tianos zeque. 

Her. ix....sunt heeretici qui Evangelium secundum Jo- 
annem et Apocalypsim ipsius non accipiunt, et...in heeresi 
permanent pereuntes ut etiam Cerinthi illius heeretici esse 
audeant dicere, et Apocalypsim itidem non beati Joannis 


Evangeliste et Apostoli sed Cerinthi heeretici... 


XXIV. 

Prologus Galeatus in libros Samuel et Malachim. Viginti 
et duas litteras esse apud Hebrzos Syrorum quoque et Chal- 
deorum lingua testatur.... Porro quinque litteree duplices apud 
Hebrzos sunt...unde et quinque a plerisque libri duplices eesti- 
mantur, Samuel, Malachim, Dabre-lamim, Ezras, Jeremias 
cum Cinoth, id est Lamentationibus suis. Quomodo igitur 
viginti duo elementa sunt per que scribimus Hebraice omne 


PHILAS- 
TRIUS. 
+ c. 387 A.D. 


HIERONY- 
MUS. 
+ 420 A.D. 
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Appendix D. quod loquimur et eorum initiis vox humana comprehenditur, 
ita viginti duo volumina supputantur, quibus quasi litteris et 
exordiis in Dei doctrina tenera adhuc et lactens viri justi eru- 
ditur infantia. 

Primus apud eos liber vocatur Bresith, quem nos Genesim 
dicimus. Secundus...... Hi sunt quinque libri Mosi quos pro- 
prie Zhorath id est legem appellant. 

Secundum Prophetarum ordinem faciunt, et incipiunt ab 
Jesu filio Nave...Deinde subtexunt...Judicum librum, et in 
eundem compingunt Ruth...Tertius sequitur Samuel...Quar- 

..Regum.... Quintus Isaias. Sextus Jeremias. Septimus 
Tezeciel. Octavus liber duodecim Prophetarum... 

Tertius ordo Hagiographa possidet ; et primus liber incipit 
ab Job. Secundus a David...Tertius est Salomon, tres libros 
habens, Proverbia...Ecclesiasten...Canticum Canticorum. Sex- 
tus est Daniel. Septimus.. qui apud nos Paralipomenon pri- 
mus et secundus inscribitur. Octavus Ezras...Nonus Esther. 

Atque ita fiunt pariter veteris legis libri viginti duo, id 
est, Mosi quinque, Prophetarum octo, Hagiographorum novem. 
Quamquam nonnulli Ruth et Cinoth (Lamentationes) inter Ha- 
giographa scriptitent et libros hos in suo putent numero suppu- 
tandos, ac per hoc esse priscz legis libros viginti quatuor, quos 
sub numero viginti quatuor seniorum Apocalypsis Joannes in- 
ducit adorantes Agnum et coronas suas prostratis vultibus 
offerentes...... : 

Hic prologus Scripturarum, quasi galeatum principium 
omnibus libris quos de Hebreo vertimus in Latinum convenire 
potest ; ut scire valeamus quidquid extra hos est inter Apo- 
crypha esse ponendum. Igitur Sapientia que vulgo Salomonis 
inscribitur, et Jesu filii Sirach liber, et Judith, et Tobias, et 
Pastor, non sunt in Canone. Machabzeorum primum librum 
Hebraicum reperi. Secundus Greecus est; quod ex ipsa quoque 
pace probari potest... 

Ad Paul. Ep. uu. § 8 (i. p. 548 ed. Migne). 

Cernis me Scripturarum amore raptum excessisse modum 
epistole, et tamen non implesse quod volui...... Tangam et 
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Soe) FL 
Novum breviter Testamentum. Matthzeus, Marcus, Lucas, et | Appendix D. 
Johannes, quadriga Domini et verum Cherubim, quod inter- a 
| pretatur scientiz multitudo, per totum corpus oculati sunt, 
| scintillee emicant, discurrunt fulgura, pedes habent rectos et in 
stiblime tendentes, terga pennata et ubique volitantia. Tenent 
se mutuo sibique perplexi sunt, et quasi rota in rota volvuntur, 
et pergunt quocunque eos flatus Sancti Spiritus perduxerit. 
Paulus Apostolus ad septem ecclesias scribit, octava enim ad 
Hebrzos a plerisque extra numerum ponitur, Timotheum in- 
struit ac Titum, Philemonem pro fugitivo famulo (Onesimo) 
deprecatur. Super quo tacere melius puto quam pauca scri- 
bere. Actus Apostolorum nudam quidem sonare videntur 
historiam et nascentis Ecclesiz infantiam texere; sed si noveri- 
mus scriptorem eorum Lucam esse medicum, cujus laus est in 
Evangelio, animadvertemus pariter omnia verba illius anime 
languentis esse medicinam. Jacobus, Petrus, Joannes, Judas, 
Apostoli, septem epistolas ediderunt tam mysticas quam suc- 
cinctas, et breves pariter et longas: breves in verbis, longas in 
sententiis, ut rarus sit qui non in earum lectione cacutiat. 
Apocalypsis Joannis tot habet sacramenta quot verba. Parum 
dixi pro merito voluminis. Laus omnis inferior est: in verbis 
singulis multiplices latent intelligentiz. 


XXV. 


Comm. in Symb. Apost. § 36 (Ed. Migne, Paris, 1849).-- peoed 
Hic igitur Spiritus Sanctus est qui in Veteri Testamento 
Legem et Prophetas, +n Novo Evangelia et Apostolos inspiravit. 
Unde et Apostolus dicit: omnis scriptura divinitus inspirata 
utilis est ad docendum. Et ideo que sunt Novi ac Veteris 
Testamenti volumina, que secundum majorum traditionem 
per ipsum Spiritum Sanctum inspirata creduntur, et ecclesiis 
Christi tradita, competens videtur hoc in loco evidenti numero, 
sicut ex patrum monumentis accepimus, designare. 

§ 37. Itaque Veteris Testamenti, omnium primo Moysi 
quinque libri sunt traditi, Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numeri, 
Deuteronomium. Post hc Jesus Nave, Judicum simul cum 


— 
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Appendix D. Ruth. Quatuor post hec Regnorum libri quos Hebrei duos 
numerant; Paralipomenon, qui dierum dicitur liber; et Esdre 
duo, qui apud illos singuli computantur, et Hester. Prophe- 
tarum vero Esaias, Jeremias, Ezechiel et Daniel: praterea duo- 
decim Prophetarum liber unus. Job quoque et Psalmi David 
singuli sunt libri. Salomonis vero tres ecclesiis traditi, Pro- 
verbia, Ecclesiastes, Cantica Canticorum. In his concluserunt 
numerum librorum Veteris Testamenti. 

Novi vero quatuor Evangelia, Matthei, Marci, Luce, et 
Joannis. Actus Apostolorum quos describit Lucas. Pauli 
apostoli epistole quatuordecim. Petri apostoli duz. Jacobi 
fratris domini et apostoli una. Jude una. Joannis tres. 
Apocalypsis Joannis. 

Heec sunt que patres intra Canonem concluserunt, et ex 
quibus fidei nostrz assertiones constare voluerunt. 

§ 38. Sciendum tamen est quod et alii libri sunt qui non 
Canonici sed Ecclesiastici a majoribus appellati sunt, id est 
Sapientia, que dicitur Salomonis, et alia Sapientia, que dicitur 
filii Sirach...Ejusdem vero ordinis libellus est Tobie et Judith: 
et Machabzorum libri. 

In Novo vero Testamento libellus qui dicitur Pastoris sive 
Hermas, qui appellatur Duz viz vel Judicium Petri. Que 
omnia legi quidem in ecclesiis voluerunt, non tamen proferri ad 
auctoritatem ex his fidei confirmandam. Czteras vero Scriptu- 
ras Apocryphas nominarunt, quas in Ecclesiis legi noluerunt. 

Hec nobis a patribus tradita sunt, que (ut dixi) oppor- 
tunum visum est hoc in loco designare, ad instructionem eorum 
qui prima sibi ecclesiz ac fidei elementa suscipiunt, ut sciant, 
ex quibus sibi fontibus verbi Dei haurienda sint pocula. 


XXVI. 
INNOcEN- Ad Exsuperium ep. Tolosanum' (Galland, Bibl. Pp. viii. 


TIUS. 
Ep. Rom. | 561 seqq.). Heec sunt ergo? que desiderata moneri voluisti: 


t 416 A.D. ratte ; 3 
Moysi libri quinque...et Jesu Nave, et Judicum, et Regnorum 


1 E cod. Coll. SS. Trin. (A) colla- Claud. E, V (D). 
tis B (cf. p. 541, n. 8) et Cotton. * BD; om. ergo A Gall. 
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libri quatuor simul et Ruth, prophetarum libri sexdecim, Salo- 
monis libri quinque, Psalterium. Item historiarum, Job liber 
unus, Tobie unus, Hester unus, Judith unus, Machabeorum 
duo; Esdrz duo, Paralipomenon duo. Item Novi Testamenti: 
Evangeliorum libri iii; Pauli Apostoli Epistolz xiii: Epi- 
stole Johannis tres: Epistole Petri duz: Epistola Jude: 
Epistola Jacobi: Actus Apostolorum: Apocalypsis Johannis. 
Cetera autem que vel sub nomine Matthize, sive Jacobi mino- 
ris, vel sub nomine Petri et Johannis, que a quodam Leucio 
scripta sunt, vel sub nomine Andrez, que a Nexocharide’ et 
Leonida philosophis, vel sub nomine Thome, et si qua sunt 
talia?, non solum repudianda verum etiam noveris esse dam- 
nanda. [Data x kal. Mart. Stilichone ii. et Anthemio virr. 
clarr. coss.*] (A.D. 405) 


XXVII. 


Decretum de libris recipiendis et non recipiendis (Credner, 
Zur Gescth. ad. K. p. 192 sqq-). Incipit confirmatio domini 
Gelasii Pape de libris Veteris ac Novi T estamenti. 


Sx. In principio videlicet quingue libri Moysts. 


Genesis liber i. 

Jesu Nave liber i. 
Judicum liber i. 

Ruth liber i. 

Regum libri iv. 
Paralipomenon libri ii. 
Psalmorum cl. liber i. 
Salomonis libri iii. 
Proverbiorum... 
Sapientiz liber i. 
Ecclesiasticus liber 1. 


1 anexocharide B. 2 ABD—a/ia Gall. 3 om. ABD. 
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Item Prophete numero 


§ 2. 


xvi. 


Esaize liber 1.... 
Danielis liber i. 


Osee liber i. 


Malachiz liber 1. 


Ltem Stortarum. 


Job liber i. 
Tobias liber 


§ 3. 


i. 


Ester liber i. 


Judith liber 


i. 


Esdra libri ii. 
Machabezeorum libri ii. 


§ 4. Ltem ordo Scripturarum Novi Testamenti, guem Sancta 


Catholica Romana suscipit et veneratur ecclesia’. 


libri iv, id est* sec. Mattheeum 


Lucam lib. 1..sec. Joannem lib. 1. 


rum liber unus‘. 


§ 5. 
§ 6. Apocalypsis® liber i. 


1 Recensionum qu Damasi (D) 
et Hormisdz (H) nomina pre se fe- 
runt lectt. varr. apposui; singulas 
quasque Codd. lectiones Credner da- 
bit. Id vero minime preetermitten- 
dum esse credo duos Mus. Brit. 
codices decretum Gelasii de libris 
apocryphis continere, nullo librorum 
S. Scripturee canone preeposito ; quo- 
rum alter (Cotton. Vesp. B, 13, 12) 
ita incipit: Post propheticas et evan- 
gelicas scripturas atgue apostolicas 
scripturas vel veteris vel novi testa- 
menti, quas regulariter suscipimus, 
sancta Romana ecclesia has non pro- 
hibet suscipi. Sanctam Synodum Ni- 
cenam... Alter vero (Add. 15,222, 
seec. xi.) eundem fere quem Cod. L. 
(Credner, p. 178) textum exhibet, 
alio tamen titulo; JZncipit decretum 
Gelasti pape quem (sic) in urbe Roma 


Evangeliorum? 


lib. 1. sec. Marcum lib. 1. sec. 
Item Actuum Apostolo- 


Epistole Pauli Apostoli num. xiii’. 


Apostolicz epistole’ numero 


cum LXX. eruditissimis episcopis 
conscripsit. quidem, ut verum fa- 
tear, librorum ecclesiasticorum et 
apocryphorum indicem multo majo- 
ris auctoritatis esse quam SS. Scrip- 
turarum canonem existimo. 

2 Evangelium D. 

3 om. zd est H. 

4D. Actus Apostolorum liber i. 
post Apocalypsim ponit. 

5 Credner, XIII. nulla variatione 
notata; sed quum quatuordecim in 
Codd. fere XIIII. scribatur, vereor ne 
Areval., cujus collationem Cod. A. 
sequitur, eum in errorem induxerit. 
Lipp. Pauli (+apostoli H) numero 
xiv. D. H. indice addito. 

8 Item Apocalypsis Joannis ( + apo- 
stoli D) ib. <. DH. 

7 Item epistole canonice D, item 
cann. epp. H. 
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vii. Petri apostoli numero’ ii. Jacobi apostoli numero’ i. 
Joannis apostoli iii”, Judae Zelotis*. 


XXVIII. 


De instit. div. Litt. cap. xiv*. Scriptura Sancta secundum 
antiquam translationem in Testamenta duo ita dividitur, id est 
in Vetus et in Novum’. In Genesim... Deuteronomium, Jesu 
Naue...Regum libros quatuor, Paralipomenon libros duos, 
Psalterium librum unum, Salomonis libros quinque, ie. Pro- 
verbia, Sapientiam, Ecclesiasticum, Ecclesiasten, Canticum 
Canticorum, Prophetas id est Isaiam...Danielem, Osee...Ma- 
lachiam qui et Angelus, Job, Tobiam, Esther, Judith, Esdra 
duos, Machabeorum duos. Post hac sequuntur Evangelia 
quatuor®, id est Matthei, Marci, Luce, Johannis: Actus 
Apostolorum: Epistolz Petri ad gentes’: Jacobi’: Johannis 
ad Parthos: Epistole Pauli ad Romanos una, ad Corinthios® 
duze, ad Galatas’ una, ad Philippenses una, ad Ephesios una", 
ad Colossenses una, ad Hebreeos una, ad Thessalonicenses”™ 
due, ad Timotheum duz, ad Titum una’, ad Philemonem 
una: Apocalypsis’* Johannis. 


XXIX. 


Prol. in Psalm. 15. Migne, Patr. Lat. ix. 241. Et ea 
causa est ut in viginti duos libros lex Testamenti Veteris 
deputetur, ut cum litterarum numero convenirent. Qui ita 
secundum traditiones veterum deputantur, ut Moysi sint libri 
quinque, Jesu Naue sextus, Judicum et Ruth septimus, 
primus et secundus Regnorum in octavum, tertius et quartus 


1 om. numero DH. 5 Edd.=7. 
2 F¥oannis Apost. ép. j. Alterius  °% Evangeliorumquatuor Mattheus, 
Foannis Presbyteri ep. tt. D. &c. ByS; Evangeliste quatuor, edd. 
3 + epistolaz D. +apostoli epistola 7 Edd.+ fude. Sed om. apyé. 
H. 8 Edd. +ad duodecim tribus. 

4 E cod. Reg. Mus. Brit. 13 A,  °® Chorinthios y- 
xxi. 7 (a): collatis codd. Cotton. 1° Galathas ays. 
Claud. B, 13, 8 (8); Reg. 10 B, xv. 8 Edd. =ad Ephestos una err. typ.? 
2 (y)3 5 B, viii. 6 (6). ad Ephesios dug 6. 

Tdem divisiones secundum Hiero- © Zessalonicenses 75. 
nymum et Augustinum in capitibus 7) ad Tit. una ad Tim. due B. 
proxime preecedentibus tradidit. 14 Apocalypsin 6. 
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IsIDORUS, 
Ep. Hispal. 
¢ 636 A.D. 


in nonum, Paralipomenon duo in decimum sint, sermones 
dierum, Esdrze in undecimum, liber Psalmorum in duodecimum, 
Salomonis Proverbia, Ecclesiastes, Canticum Canticorum in 
tertium decimum, et quartum decimum et quintum decimum, 
duodecim autem Prophete in sextum decimum, Esaias deinde et 
Jeremias cum Lamentatione et Epistola; sed et Daniel et Ezekiel 
et Job et Hester, viginti et duum librorum numerum consum- 
ment’. Quibusdam autem visum est additis Tobia et Judith 
viginti quatuor libros secundum numerum Grecarum litterarum 
connumerare, Romana quoque lingua media inter Hebrzos 
Greecosque collecta; quia his maxime tribus linguis sacra- 
mentum voluntatis Dei et beati regni expectatio preedicatur... 


XXX. 


De ordine Librorum S. Scripture wit. Migne, Patr. Lat. 
Ixxxili. 155 ff. 

1. Plenitudo Novi et Veteris Testamenti quam in canone 
catholica recipit Ecclesia juxta vetustam priorum traditionem 
ista est. 

2. In principio videlicet quinque libri Moysi... 

3. Huic succedunt libri Jesu Naue, Judicum et...Ruth... 

4. Hos sequuntur quatuor libri Regum. Quorum quidem 
Paralipomena libri duo e latere annectuntur... 5. Alia sunt 
volumina qu in consequentibus diversorum inter se temporum 
texunt historias, ut Job liber, et Tobi, et Esther, et Judith, et 
Esdree, et Machabzorum libri duo. 

6. Sed hi omnes preter librum Job Regum sequuntur 
historiam .. 

7. Ex quibus quidem Tobie, Judith et Machabzorum 


Hebrei non recipiunt. Ecclesia tamen eosdem inter Canonicas 
scripturas enumerat. 


* Heec ex Origene transtulit Hila- genis textum libro duodecim pro- 
rius [cf. supra § 13] cujus verba in phetarum addito supplevit. 
uno saltem loco parum intellexit, 2 E Cod. Reg. (Mus. Brit.) 5 B. 
Hebraicum ray mapadevrouévww titu- viii. (a); coll. Cod. Cotton. Vesp. B. 
lum ceteris omissis Latine interpre- xiii. (b).—Cf. Isid. Procem. §§ 86— 
tando. Idem tamen corruptum Ori- 109. 
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8. Occurrunt dehinc Prophetz, in quibus est Psalmorum 
liber unus, et Salomonis libri tres, Proverbiorum scilicet, Ec- 
clesiastes et Cantica Canticorum. Duo quoque illi egregii et 
sancté institutionis libelli, Sapientiam dico et alium qui vocatur 
Ecclesiasticus; qui dum dicantur a Jesu filio Sirach editi, tamen 
propter quamdam eloquii similitudinem Salomonis titulo sunt 
preenotati. Qui tamen in Ecclesia parem cum reliquis Canoni- 
cis libris tenere noscuntur auctoritatem. 

g. Supersunt libri sedecim prophetarum... 11. Hinc 
occurrit Testamentum Novum, cujus primum Evangeliorum 


eeee 


apostoli. 
septuaginta et duo. 

14. Hec sunt enim nova et vetera qua de thesauro Do- 
mini proferuntur, e quibus cuncta sacramentorum mysteria re- 
velantur. Hi sunt duo Seraphim qui in confessione sanctz 
Trinitatis jugiter certantes tpis dyvos hymnum erumpunt. 

16. He litteree sacrz, hi libri integri numero et auctori- 
tate: aliud cum istis nihil est comparandum. Quicquid extra 
hos fuerit inter haec sacra et divina nullatenus recipiendum*. 


‘the Sacred Books the order of the 


1 + guogue b. 

2 Galathas ab. 

3 Philipenses a. 

Lene ad Hebreos singulz. 12. 
Epistole quoque Johannis apostoli 
tres; Petri duz, Jude et Jacobi sin- 
gule. 13. Actus etiam Apostolorum 
et Apocalypsis Johannis (Migne). 

5 om, una a. 

6 titi or a. 

7 ‘In all the other enumerations of 


Cc. 


‘N. T. Books is Gospels, Pauline 
‘Epistles, Catholic Epistles, Acts, 
‘ Apocalypse, but the order of the 
‘Catholic Epistles varies strangely in 
‘the several lists: Ziymol. VI. 1, § 10, 
‘Pet. Joh. Jac. Jude; 7b. VI. 2, §§ 
« 46 f., Pet. Jac. Joh. Jude; De Eccles. 
‘ Officiis, 1. 12, § 12, I- II, § 6, Jac. 
‘Pet. Joh. Jude.” (Dr E. Abbot.) 
8 yecipienda b. 
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pedo 
ARISBU- 
RIENSIS. 
1165-6 A.D. 


XXXI. 


Ep. 143, ad Henricum Comitem Campania. Migne, 
Patr. Lat. cxcix. 124 ff. Quesitum vero est quem credam 
numerum esse librorum Veteris et Novi Testamenti et quos 
auctores eorum; quid Hieronymus in Epistola ad Paulinum 
presbyterum de omnibus libris divine pagellz ascripta dicat 
mensam solis a philosopho Apollonio litteras persequente 
visam in sabulo; quid item Virgilii centonas et Homeri cen- 
tonas in eadem dicat Epistola...De primis duabus questionibus, 
de numero scilicet librorum et auctoribus eorum Cassiodorus 
elegantem composuit librum; sed quia in hac parte fides mea 
discutitur, mea vel aliorum non multa interesse arbitror quid 
credatur; sic [si] enim hoc credatur an aliter nullum salutis 
affert dispendium. In eo autem quod nec obest nec prodest 
aut in alterutro parum momenti affert acrius litigare; nonne 
idem est ac si de lana caprina inter amicos acerbius con- 
tendatur? Proinde magis fidem arbitror impugnare si quis 
id de quo non constat pervicacius statuat, quam si a temeraria 
definitione abstinens id unde patres dissentire videt et quod 
plane investigare non potest, relinquat incertum. Opinio ta- 
men in alteram partem potest et debet esse proclivior ut quod 
omnibus aut pluribus aut maxime notis atque precipuis aut 
unicuique probato artifici secundum propriam videtur faculta- 
tem facilius admittatur, nisi ratio manifesta aut probabilior in 
his que rationi subjecta sunt oppositum doceat esse verum .. 

Quia ergo de numero librorum diversas et multiplices pa- 
trum lego sententias catholic ecclesiz doctorem Hieronymum 
sequens, quem in construendo literee fundamento probatissi- 
mum habeo, sicut constat esse viginti duas literas Hebrzeorum 
sic viginti duos libros Veteris Testamenti in tribus distinctos 
ordinibus indubitanter credo...Liber vero Sapientiz et Ecclesi- 
asticus, Judith, Tobias et Pastor, ut idem pater asserit, non 
reputantur in Canone, sed neque Machabzorum liber, qui in 
duo volumina scinditur....I]le autem qui Pastor inscribitur an 
alicubi sit nescio, sed certum est quod Hieronymus et Beda 
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illum vidisse et legisse testantur. His adduntur Novi ‘festa- | Appendix D. 
menti octo Volumina, scilicet, Evangelium Matthzi Marci << 
Luce Ioannis, Epistole Pauli quindecim uno volumine com- 
prehensz, licet sit vulgata et fere omnium communis opinio 
non esse nisi quatuordecim....Ceterum quindecima est illa quee 
ecclesize Laodicensium scribitur, et licet, ut ait Hieronymus, 
ab omnibus explodatur, tamen ab apostolo scripta est. Neque 
sententia hzec de aliorum presumitur opinione sed ipsius apo- 
stoli testimonio roboratur. Meminit enim ipsius in Epistola 
ad Colossenses his verbis: cum lecta fuerit apud vos hac épi- 
stola, facite ut in Laodicensium ecclesta legatur, et ea que Laodicen- 
sium est legatur vobis. Sequuntur epistolz canonice septem in 
uno volumine, deinde Actus Apostolorum in alio et tandem 
Apocalypsis. Et hunc quidem numerum esse librorum qui in 
sacrarum scripturarum canonem admittuntur celebris apud ec- 
clesiam et indubitata traditio est, qui tanta apud omnes vigent 
auctoritate ut contradictionis aut dubietatis locum sanis men- 
tibus non relinquant quin conscripte sint digito Dei. Jure 
ergo et merito cavetur et condemnatur ut reprobus qui in mo- 
rum verborumque commercio, preesertim in foro fidelium, hujus 
divini eloquii passim et publice non admittit argentum quod 
igne Spiritus Sancti examinatum est, purgatum ab omni face 
terrena et macula purgatur septuplum. Istis ergo secure fides 
incumbat et illis que hinc probatum et debitum accipiunt fir- 
mamentum, quoniam infidelis et heereticus est qui eis ausus 
fuerit refragari. 

De librorum vero auctoribus variantur opiniones, licet ista 
prevaluerit apud ecclesiam eos ab illis esse preescriptos qui in 
singulorum titulis prenotantur....Sed que cura est, serenissime 
domine, has atque alias in investigatione auctorum discutere, 
opiniones cum unum omnium sanctarum scripturarum constet 
esse auctorem Spiritum Sanctum? Nam beatus Gregorius in 
Moralibus verissime et elegantissime, cum constet libri beati 
Job, quem exponebat, Spiritum Sanctum esse auctorem, de 
scriptore libri postmodum quzerere habendum esse ac si cum de 
scriptore certum sit de calamo quo liber scriptus sit dubitetur. 
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Huco DE 
S. VicroreE. 
+ 1140 A.D. 


XXXII. 


De Script. 6. (Migne, Patr. Lat. ccxxv. 45.) Omnis 
divina Scriptura in duobus Testamentis continetur, Veteri 
videlicet et Novo. Utrumque Testamentum tribus ordinibus 
distinguitur. Vetus Testamentum continet legem, prophetas, 
hagiographos. Novum autem Evangelium, apostolos, patres. 
Primus ordo Veteris Testamenti, id est lex,...Pentateuchum 
habet....Secundus ordo est prophetarum: hic continet octo 
volumina....Deinde tertius ordo novem habet libros....Omnes 
ergo fiunt numero viginti duo. Sunt preeterea alii quidam 
libri ut Sapientia Salomonis, liber Jesu filii Sirach et liber 
Judith et Tobias et libri Machabzeorum, qui leguntur quidem 
sed non scribuntur in canone. His xxii libris Veteris Testa- 
menti, viii libri Novi Testamenti junguntur. In primo ordine 
Novi Testamenti sunt iv Evangelia....In secundo similiter sunt 
quatuor, Actus videlicet Apostolorum, Epistole Pauli numero 
xiv sub uno volumine contexte, Canonice Epistole, Apoca- 
lypsis. In tertio ordine primum locum habent Decretalia quos 
Canonicos, i.e. regulares appellamus; deinde sanctorum patrum 
scripta, ie. Hieronymi, Augustini, Ambrosii, Gregorii, Isidori, 
Origenis, Bedz, et aliorum doctorum, que infinita sunt. Hzec 
tamen scripta patrum in textu divinarum scripturarum non 
computantur, quemadmodum in Veteri Testamento ut diximus 
quidam libri sunt qui non scribuntur in Canone et tamen 
leguntur, ut Sapientia Salomonis et ceteri. Textus igitur 
divinarum scripturarum quasi totum corpus principaliter xxx 
libris continetur. Horum xxii in Veteri, viii in Novo Testa- 
mento, sicut supra monstratum est, comprehenduntur. Cetera 
vero scripta quasi adjuncta sunt et ex his pracedentibus 
manantia. In his autem ordinibus maxime utriusque Testa- 
menti apparet convenientia: quia sicut post legem prophete, 
et post prophetas hagiographi, ita post Evangelium apostoli, 
et post apostolos doctores ordine successerunt. Et mira qua- 
dam diving dispensationis ratione actum est, ut cum in singulis 
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Scripturis plena et perfecta veritas consistat, nulla tamen 
superfiua sit. 
XXXIII. 

Decretum de Canonicis Scripturis. Sacrosancta cecumenica 
et generalis Tridentina Synodus, in Spiritu Sancto legitime 
congregata,...hoc sibi perpetuo ante oculos proponens, ut sub- 
latis erroribus puritas ipsa evangelii et ecclesia conservetur... 
perspiciensque hanc veritatem et disciplinam contineri in libris 
scriptis et sine scriptis traditionibus, que ab ipsius Christi ore 
ab Apostolis acceptee aut ab ipsis apostolis Spiritu Sancto dic- 
tante quasi per manus tradite ad nos usque pervenerunt ; 
orthodoxorum patrum exempla secuta, omnes libros tam Ve- 
teris quam Novi Testamenti, cum utriusque unus deus sit 
auctor ; necnon traditiones ipsas tum ad fidem tum ad mores 
pertinentes, tanquam vel ore tenus a Christo vel a Spiritu 
Sancto dictatas et continua successione in ecclesia Catholica 
conservatas, pari pietatis affectu ac reverentia suscipit et vene- 
ratur. Sacrorum vero librorum indicem huic decreto adscri- 
bendum censuit, ne cul dubitatio suboriri possit, quinam sint 
qui ab ipsa synodo suscipiuntur. Sunt vero infra scripti. Tes- 
tamenti veteris, quinque Moysis,... Josue, Judicum, Ruth, qua- 
tuor Regum, duo Paralipomenon, Esdre primus et secundus, 
qui dicitur Neemias, Thobias, Judith, Hester, Job, Psalterium 
Davidicum cl psalmorum, Parabole, Ecclesiastes, Canticum 
Canticorum, Sapientia, Ecclesiasticus, Isaias, Hieremias cum 
Baruch, Ezechiel, Daniel, duodecim prophetee minores, 1.€. 
Osea...Malachias, duo Machabzeorum, primus et secundus. 
Testamenti novi, quatuor Evangelia,... Actus Apostolorum a 
Luca evangelista conscripti. Quatuordecim epistole Pauli 
apostoli, ad Romanos,...ad Hebrzos. Petri apostoli duz, 
Joannis apostoli tres, Jacobi apostoli una, Jude apostoli 
una, et Apocalypsis Joannis apostoli. Si quis autem libros 
m omnibus suis partibus, prout in ecclesia 
t, et in veteri vulgata Latina editione 
usceperit ; et traditiones 


ipsos integros cu 
catholica legi consueverun 
habentur, pro sacris et canonicis non s 
preedictas sciens et prudens contempserit ; anathema sit. 
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APPENDIX E. 
THE EPISTLE TO THE LAODICENES. 


Appendix E. | THE text of this Epistle is given according to four Manuscripts 
race in the British Museum’. 


A. Cod. Add. 11,852. A very valuable Manuscript of St 
Paul’s Epistles, which belonged to the Abbey of St Gall, 
and was written probably between a.p. 872—884. An 
inscription at the end of the Capitula of the Epistle to 
the Romans records the original donation. 

Iste liber Pauli retinet documenta sereni : 
Hartmotus Gallo quem contulit Abba beato. 

Si quis et hunc sancti sumit de culmine Galli, 
Hunc Gallus Paulusque simul dent pestibus amplis. 


The text of the Epistle in this Manuscript is perhaps the 
best which remains.. The Epistle stands after that to the 
Hebrews and has no Capitula. 


H. Harl. 2833, 31, 1, 2. Sec. xi. written for the use 
of the Cathedral of Angers. The Epistle follows the 
Apocalypse. 


C. Add. 10,546. Szec. ix. (known as Charlemagne’s Bible). 
The Epistle comes between that to the Hebrews and 
the Apocalypse. 


The text is printed from Cod. Reg. 1 E vii, viii, Sec. ix, x, 
in which it appears in its fullest form. I have added readings 
from the Lambeth manuscripts 3, 4 (L,) and 1152 (L,), Sec. xii, 
xiii, but I cannot feel sure that the collation is complete. 

The italics mark the extent of variation from the printed 
text; the t an addition to it; the * and ** the first and second 
hands. 


1 The Epistle has been printed with a very complete apparatus by 
Bp Lightfoot, Colosszans, pp. 347 ff. 
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EXPLICIT EPISTOLA AD HEBREOS SCRIPTA. Appendix E. 
AB URBE RoMA HABET VERSUS DCC. Goce 
INCIPIUNT CAPITULA IN EPISTOLA AD LAUDI- 

CENSES. 


1 Paulus apostolus pro Laudicensibus domino gratias refert 
et hortatur eos ut a seductoribus* decipiantur. 


11 [Quod**?] manifesta vinculat apostoli in quibus leetatur 
et gaudet. 


111 Monet Laudicenses apostolus ut sicut sui audierunt 
preesentiam ita retineant et sine retractatu** faciant. 


wut Hortatur apostolus Laudicenses ut fide sint firmi et 
que** integra et vera et deo sunt placita faciant. Salutatio 
fratrum in osculo sancto. ExPLicIuNT CAPITULA InciPitT Epi- 
STOLA AD LAUDICENSES. 


Incipit EPISTOLA AD LAUDICENSES . 
I. PAULUS APOSTOLUS, 


non ab hominibus neque 

per hominem, sed per Thesum Christum 

et Deum patrem omnipotentem 

gui suscitavit eum a mortuts, 5 
Fratribus qui sunt Zaudiciae: gratia vobis 

et pax a Deo tpatreT et Domino zostro Ihesu Christo. 
Gratias ago Deo meo & Christo Ihesu per omnem 
orationem meam, quod estzs permanentes 


1 Jncipit EPISTOLA PAULI AD Laopicenses. AH.  INCIPIT EPI-, 


STOLA AD LAODICENSES C. 
2 ab homine A. 
4, 5 Om. ACHI,. : 
6 Laodicie CH. Laoditiz*, Laodicize** A. 
7 Deoet p. Ly. 
. patre nostro H. 
... Domino om. nostro CHI. 
8 ago Christo per omn. AH. Deo meo per omn- C. om. et...per Lg. 


9 perm. estis CHILI. 
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Appendix E. | in eo et perseverantes 7” operibus ft ejus speran- 10 
ie - tes promissum in die sudiationis. Neque 

enim destituant vos quorundam vaniloguta 

insinuantium+; sed peto me vos avertant** a* 

a **veritate evangelii quod a me praedicatur. 

Et nunc faciet Deus utt qui sunt ex me ad fer- 15 
fectum veritatis evangelii dec servientest et fa- 

clentes benignitatem eorum guae sunt 

salutis vitae zeternz. 


II. Et nunc palam sunt vincula mea quae pa- 

tior in Christo,t zz quibus laetor ef gaudeo; 20 
et hoc mihi est ad salutem perpetuam, quod ipsum 
factum+ orationibus vestris¢+ administrante Spzritu 

Sancto, sive per vitam sive fer mortem. Est enim mihi 
vere vita in Christo et mori gaudium;} et zpse 

in vobis faciet mésericordiam suam, ut eandem 25 
dilectionem habeatis et sitis unanimes. 


10 op. bonis H. om. in op. ejus C. 

10, II promissum expectantes CHL,. sp. promissionem A. 

Ir judicii CHL,. 

12 om.enim ACH. destituunt HL,. destituit C. quorumdam A. 

... vaniloquentia AC. 

13 insinuantium se A. insanientium H. ut vos av. ACHL,. avar- 
tant* A. a erased. 

15 Deus faciet A. ut sint A. 

15, 16 in profectum A. ad pfectum H. ad profectum C. 

16 deservientes ACH. des. sint H. 

17 operum que AH. operumg. C. 

Ig sunt palam A. 

20 in Chr. Ihesu CL,. om.in ACHI). ut gau. C. 

2r michi H. and v. 23. 

22 factum est H. etadm. H. et amminstr. C. 

22,23 sancto spiritu A. spiritum sanctum C. 

23 om. per H. 

24 vivere vita CH. vivere A. gau. vel lucrum H. ipsum A. id 
ipsum C. 

25 misericordia sua A. 
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III. Ergo, dilectissimi, ut audistis praesentia* mei 

ita retinete et facite in timore Ded, et erit vobis 

pax et vita in aeternum; Est enim Deus qui 

operatur in vobis; et facite sine retractatu 30 
quaecunque facitis. 
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IIII. Et quod estt, dilectissimi, gaudete in Christot et prae- 
cavete sordidost in Jucrum. Ommes sint petitio- 
nes vestre palam}+ afud Deum, et estote sensu 
firmi in Christo Thesu. Et quae sunt integra et 35 
verat et justa et pudica et amabiliat ef sancta t 
facite; et quae audistis et accepistis in corde 
retinete et erit vobis pax. Salutate omnes 
fratres in osculo sancto. Salutant vos omnes sancti in 
[ Christo 

Thesu. Gratia Domini nostri Ihesu Christi cum spiritu 

[vestro. Et + facite 40 


ay cepistis L,. praesentiam Domini H. presentiam A**. 

28 om.itaCL,. tim. Domini H. 

29 om. pax et ACH. in* eterna (om. in**) A. 

30 vosC. reatu H. retractatione A. retractu C. 

31 quecumque A. 

31, 32 facite et quod est. Dilectissimi C. 

32 est optimum AH. Christo Domino L,. in Domino C. 

33 sord. omnes H. in lucro ACH. Inomnibus A. om. sint H. 

34 p.sint H. ante A. 

34, 35 firmi in sensu Christi ACH). 

35 om. sunt ACH. 

36 verasunt C. pudica et casta et justa H. pudica et justa et casta 
A. vera sunt L,. pudica et justa CL,. am. sunt H. om. et sancta 
ACH. 

38, 39 om. salutate—sancto C. 

39 sanctos (for fratres) A. om, omnes C. om. in Christo Ihesu 
ACH. 

40 hanc facite H. 

40—42 Et facite legi Colosensium vobis. Explicit Epistola ad Laodi- 


censes C. 
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Appendix E. | legi Colosensibus anc epistolam et Colosensibus 
oP vos legite. Deus autem et pater Domini nostri Lhesu 
Christi custodiat vos immaculatos in Christo 
Thesu, cut est honor et gloria in secula seculorum Amen 


ExpLicir EpistoLA AD LAUDICENSES. 
INCIPIT PROLOGUS HIFRONIMI 
In APOCALYPSIS (sic). 


41 ot. hane epistolam AH. 

41, 42 Colosensium vobis AH. Colosensium vos L,. Explicit epi- 
stola ad Laodicenses. A. Explicit. H. 

42 om. Deus autem...to the end AH. 


PND Er 


List of the Authorities quoted in reference to the Canon of the 
New Testament’. 


Acta Felicis, 413 
Aithiopic Version, 371 n. 
Africanus, s. Julius 
Agrippa Castor, 95 
Alexander, Bp of Alexandria, 369n. 
428 
ALFRIC, 457 
Alogi, 279 
Ambrose, Bp of Milan, 454 
Ammonius, 325 
AMPHILOCHIUS, 445 
Anatolius, 369 n. 
Ancient Syriac Documents, 246 n. 
Andrew, Bp of Ceesarea in Cappa- 
docia, 447 
Apelles, 317 0. 
Apollinaris, s. Claudius 
Apollonius of Ephesus, 382 
APOSTOLIC CANONS, 438 
n= Constitutions, 369 
Arabic Version of Erpenius, 244 n. 
Archelaus, 396 n. 
Arethas, 447 
Aristides, 85 
Aristides Soph. 405 0. 
Aristo of Pella, 94 
Arius, 429 
Arnobius, 119 
Articles, The English, 498 
ATHANASIUS, 448, 554 
Athenagoras, 118, 229 
Auct. adv. Cataphryg. 387 
— de Mundo, 380 
— adv. Her. [Hippol.] 378 
— Parv. Labyr. 379 
— ady. Novat. her. 374 
— de Resurr. [Justin], 171 
AUGUSTINE, 454, 565 
Aurelius, 374 


Bardesanes, 240 
Barnabas, 40 


1 The authorities which are merel 
which supply Catalogues of the New 


noticed in 
‘estament in 


Basil, Bp of Czesarea in Cappadocia, 


44 
Basilides, 291 
Bede, 455 
Beza, 490 
Bullinger, 499 


Casarius, 446 n. 

Caietan, Cardinal, 475 

Caius, 278 n. 378, 407 n. 

Calvin, 488 

Carpocrates, 296 

Carthage, s. Concil. 

Cassian, 449 

CASSIODORUS, 454 

Catharinus, 476 

Celsus, 404 

Cerdo, 313 0. 

Cerinthus, 276 

Chrysostom, s. Johannes 

Claudius A pollinaris, 227 

Clement of Rome, 22 

[Clement’s] Second Epistle, 179 
_ Two Epistles to Virgins, 


186 n. 

Clement of Alexandria, 119, 343) 
346 n. 354 

Clementine Homilies, 285 ff. 288 ff. 

Codex ALEX. (A), 552 
— BEz#&, 176, 259 
— Baroce. 558 
— Boerner. (G), 520 
— Czarom. (D), 563 
— Coislin. (H), 394 

Cohortatio ad Grzcos 
171 

Commodian, 374 

Concil. AQUISGRANENSE, §40 n.- 
— Carthaginiense (256 A-D.); 

366 n. 

— CARTHAGINIENSE III. 439, 
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assing are printed in Italics: those 
apitals. 
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LIST OF AUTHORITIES. 


HIEROSOLYMITANUM 

(1672), 438 n. 

—  HIPPONENSE, 441 0. 

—  Laodicenum, 431 

— Nuaenum, 429 

— Quinisextum, 438 

— Tolosanum, 451 Nn. 

TRIDENTINUM, 476, 578 

Conkessio Belgica, 492 

—  Gallica, 493 
Constantine the Great, 426 
Cornelius, 377 
Cosmas, 244, 449 n. 
Cyprian, 119, 373 f. 386 
Cyril, Bp of Alexandria, 448 
CyRIL, Bp of Jerusalem, 447, 549 
CyRIL LUCAR, 438 n. 


Concil. 


Damascenus, s. Johannes 
Damasus, 453 

Diamper, Synod of, 245 
Didaché, The, 63 

Didymus, 448 

Diognetus, Letter to, 86 
Dionysius Areopagita, 449 n. 
Dionysius Bar Saltbi, 245 
Dionysius of Alexandria, 365 
Dionysius of Corinth, 188 
Dionysius of Rome, 378 
Donatists, 413 

Dorotheus, 392 

Dositheus, 438 n. 


EBED JESU, 245, 443, 546 

Ebionites, 161 n. 284 

Elders quoted by Irenzeus, 80 

Ephrem Syrus, 241, 244 0. 444 

Epiphanes, 297 n. 

EPIPHANIUS, 447; 550 

Erasmus, 471 

Lucherius, 455 

Eusesius, Bp of Czsarea in Pales- 
tine, 119, 231, 414 

LEuthalius, 449 

Evangelists in Trajan’s time, 82 


Faustinus, 454 N. 
Firmilian, 386 
Fulke, 500 


GELASIUS, 453, 571 
Gennadius, 455 
Grecory of Nazianzus, 445,446, 555 


Gregory of Neo-Czsarea, 385 
Gregory of Nyssa, 446 
Grotius, 495 


Hegesippus, 204, 241 
Heracleon, 303 

Hermas, 193 

Hermias, 118 

FHesychius, 392 0. 

fierocles, 501% 

Hilary, Bp of Poictiers, 455, 573 
Hilary of Rome, 451 
Hippolytus, 380 

HuGo of St Victor, 462, 577 


Ignatius, 28 

INNOCENT I. Bp of Rome, 453, 570 
Irenzus, 340, 346 n. 383 

IsIDORE, Bp of Seville, 451, 455, 574 
Lsidore of Pelusium, 448 

Isidorus (son of Basilides), 296 


JEROME, 451, 567 

Fewel, 499 

JOHANNES CHRYSOSTOMUS, 441,543 
JOHANNES DAMASCENUS, 444, 545 
Johannes Scholasticus, 436 

JOHN of Salisbury, 463, 575 

Fulius Africanus, 368 n. 
JUNILIUS, 443, 544 

Justin Martyr, 96 

Fustin the Gnostic, 284 n. 


Karlstadt, 485 


Lactantius, 119, 372 0. 
Latin Versions: 
Vetus Latina, 248 
Vulgate, 263 
Leo Allatius, 450 
LEONTIUS, 449, 559 
Lucian, 405 0. 
Lucian of Antioch, 392 
Lucifer, 454 Nn. 
Luther, 480 


Malchion, 392 
Mani, 400 
Marcion, 312 
Marcosians, 309 
Martyrdom of Ignatius, 8on. 
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